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PREFACE. 


"  What  !   another  book  upon  South  African  hunting.     Who  is 
it  by?" 

"  Oh,  no  one  you  ever  heard  of :  he  is  an  old  correspondent  of 
*  Land  and  Water/  and  used  to  write  under  a  most  unpronounce- 
able pen-name — M-a-q-a-q-a-m-b-a,  I  thmk  it  is  spelt ! " 

Just  so ;  the  writer  is  as  unknown  to,  as  his  name  is  unpro- 
nounceable by,  the  many :  and  while  he  is  desirous  of  preserving 
the  status  qu6  in  the  first  instance,  he  would  willingly  assist  in 
surmounting  the  difiSculty  presented  in  the  latter,  were  it  of  any 
importance ;  but  this,  he  begs  to  assure  the  reader,  it  is  not, — he 
is  altogether  anxious  to  sink  the  personal  in  the  descriptive. 
Whether,  considering  the  constant  recurrence  of  the  egotistical 
first  person  singular — which,  notwithstanding  all  his  endeavours 
to  eliminate  it,  still  intrudes  at  every  point,  and  must  be  looked 
ui)on  as  a  necessary  evil — he  will  be  adjudged  successful  in  his 
attempt,  is  another  question.  At  least  there  is  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  the  "  I "  only  stands  for  an  unknown  quantity. 

The  writer  can  scarcely  expect  to  do  more  than  interest  his 
brother-sportsmen ;  and  if,  reader,  you  come  under  that  category, 
he  may  be  pardoned  for  thinking — without  being  unduly  con- 
fident— that  a  mutual  understanding  will  quickly  be  established ; 
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ftud  if.  nii)rt»i^T ta,  ;^oti  kiiow  aiu-  iinufsilT  cjipreciatie  tbf  lieanties 
td  t)  iroi»cl  riflt..  rair.  xhr  viuut  o:  tx  ^\m^L  *  fibocnnngsfaorae,"  and  can 
luOd  ilit^  lint'  wIlL  iniiliufjiiiic  s:t^aiii«&  vheii  on  aDgrr  vormded 
iitUi  ih  aiMUcdaiu:  wiUiu.  :iiirrr  ]ni:*t^.  iir  l  snurliTiri  legjiard,  him- 
stih  luiiH^tu;  UiTt^jiitnif  rrtm:  t  liiirrv  "LiiiirL-nusL  iust  under  TCflir 

ian.tUcO»t  "in:".',  ir.oi.  fCijn  i.  iriihu  UiTiUurL  T^rrarr  Kjiriiiif  aiid 
i4aur>t*i.   luisK. — :jna.  ^.n    -^xa.  riisinui?«  win.  "liit  inrmiiinSes  erf  s 

It:    "^"lUifi     Si"'      •    .  .cut:      ulu      \^:ii,^'Un:        Ji^/^V    uf    ^^T    I  TUlT**    liljf 

r7>mni»:^s  li  *t\x '^.sxcu\\\iA\  '  :u».  .V 'li^^sL:''!!.  tail  iuIj»w^jmL  j^^^i: 
iiiiM'jN    *i:r.sJ"  -iifc»n%  tuu    i  \.'5     *»'>\'i    :i;''  ".zit    i«^iir:   iC  ~^1ia  ^\ji 

I.j>¥    .  i^tniT^-     ■.J>:v>:    "M'    s    \\Xi\M     •       :-;5>:      •;!>:    :»•    TZlt:  ^VUlllSf    illJUlI 

T^itp'sr.    u  ii:a  >•  V 't  •-*-;•  i    tv  ■r'.'^  tiu.      itr  vr^tv  A"  :uuumi  iiiuiris,  uui 

"Ji    Ji>:^tL:i*:    .11-  -jui^:  :i>:<vl    ui*     i   l.lv    it'i^r'    iUU  "U^ai    »£  :illt  -nrmrTr- 

jL.i'i  .a:ri,  }ui  ji.x:  t:'i>i»  I  v-i;>i»^r  II  :i:f  r^jj^  Jt  riie  fair  :SiS.! 
Tt./Uiu  it=  :«'V  ^rrr^fti  U'U'.ur  ii^u  :it^<:  "lurs  it  v:id  ii^Jir:  iiiimld 
in>»ii*:  ::v-u  .niiaui*^  uut;i>:>;.  ii  *ivir  uiau>.  '^:C  7^n:uuuii«  oianj 
jt  "ill  iitv-  -'Aiut:*!  r.'tuus  i^^c^i^  .n  •  \:t*.\l  >  sunu^'  ruuntaiiis.' 
-n  In'iiu.a  iin'^te'^w  tmou-^  Xutnt^  -  r»',^v  :uvu^cam--J?^^^»i'!^.  ir 
:^ll^i.:^c  .xtt:*.:'.   ^v.wjrs  aui  :<»  sufi.   -.i    uiv   iill-,  Tiiis-  iet^nptiun  jc 

^m  '.vri^    luv*-    i.j   ^ULLi    j.».»i^av    »uv?s   lau    ^.-ivs:    uctn?^  .u  '.iie 
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savage  denizens  of  a  stQl  savage  country  is  limited  to  the  pleasure 
of  a  stroll  through  the  Eegent's  Park  Gardens  on  a  sunny  summer 
day,  such  description  may  yet  serve  to  while  away  an  idle  hour 
by  the  fireside  on  a  winter's  evening. 

And  to  you  all  I  dofif  my  terai  in  respectful  salutation ! 

Much  of  the  contents  of  this  work  has  already  seen  the  light 
in  the  columns  of  *  Land  and  Water/  to  whose  courteous  editor 
the  writer  is  indebted  for  the  permission  to  reproduce. 

In  selecting  these  sketches,  one  object  has  been  kept  carefully 
in  view, — to  offer  only  such  as  are  descriptive  of  the  sport  that 
one  may  reasonably  expect  to  obtain  at  the  present  day  in  the 
Kahlamba-Libombo  hunting-veldt,  and  within  easy  reach  of  a 
not  too  advanced  civilisation. 

Post-carts  and  coaches,  and  ere  long  the  iron  horse,  will  bring 
the  intending  sportsman  to  within  sixty  miles  of  the  game- 
country  ;  so  that  every  facility  is  afforded  him  of  carrying  out 
all  and  any  trophies  he  may  secure. 

The  pages  of  the  past  the  writer  turns  down  with  sincere 
regret,  and  with  feelings  akin  to  those  which  must  have  filled 
the  breast  of  the  "  Indian  hunter  "  when  gazing  on  the  plouglied 
lands  and  fenced  enclosures  which  occupied  the  site  of  the  old 
hunting-grounds  of  his  forefathers.  He  would  now  deal  only 
with  the  present,  but  in  so  doing  urge  that  the  fact  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  hunting-country  and  its  big  game  have  a  past — a 
past  that  can  never  be  recalled.  That  fact  alone  will  act  as  an 
inducement  to  sportsmen  of  the  present  day,  in  their  own  in- 
terests and  that  of  science,  to  shoot  fairly  and  with  judgment 
and  to  l>e  satisfied  with  enough. 

Yet  one  more  word.  "With  the  indiscriminate  gunner, — the 
man  who  shoots  with  the  one  idea  of  topping  the  record,  and  who, 
considering  any  means  are  justifiable  to  that  end,  will  race  his 
horses  till  they  cannot  go  another  yard,  in  pursuit  of  giraffe,  wilde- 
beeste,  or  other  game,  firing  and  wounding  without  one  thought 
beyond  that  of  adding  yet  one  more  to  the  "  list  of  big  game  shot " ; 
who  will  knock  over  reedbuck  with  a  smooth-bore,  and  sooner 
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than  n^'tuni  empty-handed  and  without  firing  a  shot,  will  delib- 
oratolv  lx>wl  over  ewes  and  cows, — with  such  the  writer  will 

surolv  fail  to  '*  hit  it  off/'  for  his  ideas  and  theirs  of  what  consti- 

» 

tut08  s|x>rt  arv  widely  divei^enc 

TI\o  sincerv  thanks  of  the  Author  are  t^idered  to  the  artist, 
Mr  l^'harles  Whymp^^r,  whose  studies  of  animal  life  which  illus- 
imto  lht\»  j^^^s  are  beyond  all  praise:  also  to  Dr  Sclater, 
S^vxetary  of  the  Z<xJv\ncad  Socieiy  of  London,  for  the  great 
as^ist^tuv  reuviorwi  in  cv\rtvcuni:  various  data  connected  with  the 
num^  $oiotttifio  }x>rtions  of  the  wort 

And.  tinally,  1k»  dt^ivs  to  ejtpnss?  his  gratitude  to  his  pub- 
li:^hors.  Mos:!^rs  William  Klactwtxxi  i  Sees,  as  much  for  their 
hi\"^rt\  otuvuwcowoai;  a^  :\>r  ihe  verr  excellent  manner  in  which 
tl>o\  ha\x>  J^T^x^uc>(si  the  wcM-k, 

Owri^Xj:  iho  nn>o  wV.ioh.  «>w:ru:  :»^  ^infcar^aeiKi  clelays.  has  elapsed 
sniiV  tii^l  \  ^\>i^\^\xc^nswi  :."  ^:?if^:  ri;y  r?ci4e>  aua  memoranoa  together 
>^*it)\  a  \ iow  to  pViXV,^oir*g:  ^xix^  vC'  liw-ir.  ir  ibr  jeesent  fonn,  many 
o)>an*?t^  l>a\T  ukov,  ^jC*,v- 

h>  \lt  M^-o^x  ^^-^^r.  ^i,n:r  i^-ix^cr,;:  i^.v.TvC  :i:  Ltud  and  Water,' 
\  )>a\r  1a<i  a  tT«^  a^*^.  x-:C:j^a  irjfcj.v  to  wi.cL,  ii):<re  liian  to  any 
<mW>\  )  ox^v  lJ>r  )"i!oa:!S5;^r  '•i^ioh,  il  .i;:SfCia:i  imnes  aad  seasons,  I 
haw  «t«^v;\^M  i^Avn^,  *\xWur^  varj.ojs  Tr*a:*ic<  :i:  iniez^est  from  my 

Mi>ti«M\  *  o,^44;«U)^  o;  '.T$^  ".^^.x-:  *  ^y^w  'ir.iL  ias:  ir  I^^JlS, before  1 
)ort  V^i4;U»*^  t.iir  t\^r,j:;'»I  A;>viv  ^'n.^  hi  ^-ft^  Jjnnnirsi  Uit  iasi  cif  my 

i\i\  ^>i  An*K^4i  s^^nv  *^:  i.in^  ;%;>a  j;ni  icfcvcisc  :*<ai:TtfiTiinns  1  vver 
h^v5  u\  >iA  xMii>»i;tv;iuTs  hfcvx  ^.tjw  x/  xhf   lu^TiTT  himTninh-iTromids. 

%))<\j»4  lm>)l1t^  w.r,  ni.er  ;)«.!,  <ukv  jnm:usir  ir  ziiif  wick.  have 
\u\]i*r,  \u^4'nvs  1,^  U  nQ  *ii),v  Unn  Xicrriiut  j^^^iirr^  smtJh^fJw,  which 
nuMV;  wii),  vrivji  \  i"!n;)tviK*4  v^uviiu:  »  >  ia?v  i-xiWrauL  iniX'  the 
Xyasfc  <%aujjU'>      \:i>5siju.  iJ><  h<n:s.-.ivw;  if  vhuu  I  izxvttlied,  at 
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one  of  the  African  Lakes  Company's  boats,  in  which,  according 
to  irrefutable  evidence,  there  was  a  native  suffering  from  small- 
pox. This  was  the  beginning  of  the  end :  all  that  could  be  done 
for  them  I  did,  but  there  were  no  manner  of  conveniences  there 
for  the  treatment  of  this  fell  disease.  When  I  left  for  the 
Tnkombedzi  district,  neither  of  them  was  able  to  accompany 
me,  and  I  had  to  place  them  in  the  care  of  the  African  Lakes 
Company's  agent  at  Katungas,  who  had  other  patients  on  his 
hands.  For  a  time  my  boys  appeared  to  take  a  turn  for  the 
better,  but  shortly  afterwards  a  relapse  carried  them  off  suddenly. 
So  they  apd  I  will  never  meet  again  in  life.  They  lie  buried  at 
Namalindi,  on  the  banks  of  the  Shir^,  far  from  their  native  land, 
the  rugged  foothills  of  the  Kahlamba  in  the  Eastern  Transvaal, 
and  most  sincerely  do  I  mourn  their  loss.  This  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  seeing  that  we  have  been  hunting  together  for  nine 
years.  Both  were  strong,  active  fellows,  and  indomitably  plucky ; 
and  they  have  helped  me  successfully  through  many  a  tight 
place.  May  was,  without  exception,  the  most  resourceful  and 
skilful  hunter  I  have  ever  had,  and  was  quite  an  authority  upon 
the  ways  and  means  of  lion-  and  leopard-hunting;  and  to  his 
assistance  I  owe  much  of  whatever  success  I  have  attained  in 
their  pursuit. 

Moscow,  whose  name  will  also  appear  frequently,  was  perhaps 
the  very  best  shooting-horse  I  have  ever  owned.  A  big,  up- 
standing grey  of  16  hands,  thoroughly  "  salted,"  and  though  at 
least  fifteen  years  old,  herwas  fast,  strong,  and  possessed  of  bound- 
less energ}^  and  pluck.  He  knew  his  work  thoroughly,  and 
would  face  a  growling  lion  at  bay  without  flinching,  and  follow 
giraffe,  sable  antelope,  or  koodoo  through  the  thickest  bush. 
Let  them  twist  and  double  as  much  as  they  liked,  they  would 
never  shake  Moscow  ofif ;  all  his  rider  had  to  do  was  to  sit  tight, 
watch  the  game,  and  use  straight  powder.  He  died  at  my  place, 
in  the  Eastern  Transvaal,  on  March  18,  1894,  of  gastro-enteritis, 
and  I  had  not  the  means  by  me  at  the  time  wherewith  to  render 
him  any  assistance. 
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And  yet  another  loss  have  I  sustained,  one  which  is  absolutely 
irreparable,  for  by  it  I  have  been  deprived  of  one  of  the  noblest 
friends  a  man  can  have — a  brave,  faithful  dog.  My  gallant 
Eover,  my  hero  of  many  and  many  a  hard-fought  field,  has 
succumbed  to  a  peaceful  old  age,  fourteen  years  and  two  months 
old  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  March  last,  1895.  How  in- 
valuable this  faithful  friend  has  been  to  me  will  be  understood 
by  any  reader  of  these  pages.  For  all  these  years  he  has  followed 
his  master's  varying  fortunes,  ever  the  same,  docile,  brave,  and 
loyal :  sunshine  or  cloud,  calm  or  storm,  it  made  no  manner  of 
difference  to  him ;  and  he  was  ever  as  ready  for  a  Ij^ush  with 
a  lion  or  a  buffalo  as  for  a  day's  sport  in  the  kloofs  after  bush- 
buck, — as  keen  for  a  chance  to  bring  a  snarling  leopard  to  bay  as 
to  fight  it  out  to  the  bitter  end  with  a  tough  old  bush-pig.  His 
scars  were  numerous,  but  they  were  honourable :  truly  he  was 
sans  peicr  ct  sans  reproche.  I  shall  never  think  of  him  but  the 
words  of  Whyte-Melville's  well-known  song,  slightly  paraphrased, 
will  come  back  to  me — 

"  There  are  those  who  hold  that  in  a  future  state 
Dumb  creatures  we  have  cherished  here  below 
Shall  give  us  joyous  meeting  when  we  pass  the  golden  gate  : 
Is  it  folly  that  I  hope  it  may  be  so  ? 
For  never  man  had  friend,  more  enduring  to  the  end, 
Truer  mate  in  every  turn  of  time  and  tide : 
Could  I  think  we'd  meet  again,  it  would  lighten  half  my  pain 
At  the  place  where  my  gallant  Rover  died  ! " 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


The  Kahlamba  range — Hij-li  veldt — The  Libomlm^ArBa — The  terrace -Ian  df 
— Scenery — Oorgeoiis  colouring — The  mountain  roads — Highroads^ 
Sng^eilive  names— The  foothilla— Flora— The  Low  Country—Vegetation 
— The  thorns — Great  apparent  sameneBS— ^Natnre,  the  great  teacher — 
Fever  anil  malaria — Nature's  voice — Disappearance  of  the  game — In  duyii 
(■one  by  ^Distribution  of  the  game— Elephantt — "  Inspau  ! " 

Before  startiDg  together  for  the  hunting  -  veldt,  let  us  glance 
awhile  at  the  principal  fealiires  of  the  country,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  a  better  understanding  of  the  surroundings  of  the  fera:  nattirw 
which  we  purpose,  later  on,  to  follow  into  their  various  haunts. 
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The  district  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention  lies  on  the  east- 
ward and  seaward  side  of  the  Kahlamba  or  Drakensberg  range, — 
a  continuous  chain  of  mountains  running  north  and  south  through 
the  country,  with  a  total  length  of  very  nearly  400  miles,  and 
varying  in  breadth  from  thirty  to  seventy  miles.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  Oliphants  river  it  is  merged  into  and  assumes 
the  name  of  the  Zoutpansberg  range,  becoming  much  depressed, 
broken,  and  irregular  towards  its  northern  end,  round  which  flows 
the  queen  of  South  African  rivers,  the  beautiful  Limpopo,  on  its 
eastward  course  towards  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  range  varies 
in  height  from  about  3000  feet  to  that  of  the  Mauch-berg,  8725 
feet,  and  forms  the  great  natural  buttress  of  the  Hoog-veldt,  or 
High  Country,  on  its  western  side,  which  has  an  elevation  of 
from  4000  to  7000  feet  above  sea-level.  Its  eastern  slope  is 
very  bold  and  rugged,  and  from  its  highest  peaks  descends  by  a 
series  of  terraces  or  plateaux — ranging  from  5000  to  7000  feet 
in  height — to  the  foothills,  with  an  average  elevation  of  from 
2000  to  3000  feet.  The  range  is  distant  from  the  coast  about 
160  miles,  though  in  places — notably  from  the  inside  curve  of 
Delagoa  Bay — it  is  not  more  than  120  miles.  The  smaller  range 
of  the  Libombo  intervenes,  running  north  and  south  from  the 
Limpopo  river — which  it  just  touches — to  the  Pongola  river. 
This  range  has  an  average  height  of  1250  feet,  its  highest  peak 
being  2120  feet  above  sea-level;  and  its  average  distance  from 
the  Kahlamba  range  is  about  eighty  miles. 

To  speak  roughly,  the  Kahlamba-Libombo  hunting-veldt — the 
district  I  am  about  to  describe,  and  in  which,  with  but  one  or 
two  exceptions  where  reference  to  other  parts  in  which  I  have 
hunted  has  to  some  extent  been  necessary,  all  the  scenes 
and  incidents  herein  depicted  have  occurred — lies  between  the 
Oliphants  river  on  the  north,  the  Sabi  on  the  south,  and  tlie 
Libombo  and  Kahlamba  ranges  respectively  on  the  east  and 
west ;  in  other  words,  between  24°  and  25°  S.  latitude  and  30° 
and  32°  E.  longitude,  embracing  an  area  of  about  7000  square 
miles.  The  terrace  country  lying  between  the  main  range  of  the 
Kahlamba  and  its  foothills  is  very  open,  and  in  combination 
with  the  rough  and  broken  country  below  it,  presents  to  the 
eye  some  of  the  grandest  scenery  in  South  Africa.  The  highest 
terraces  consist  of  fine,  open  grass-land,  varied  here  and  there — 
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and  particularly  on  the  sides  of  the  rolling  ridges,  and  in  the 
warm  sheltered  hollows — by  long  stretches  of  low  bush,  amongst 
which  the  rhenostcr-bosch  (a  rough  brittle-stemmed  bush  which 
when  burned  makes  excellent  charcoal)  and  the  zuiker-bosch 
(sugar-bush,  Protea  mellifera)  of  the  Boers  are  of  most  frequent 
occurrence:  the  latter  produces  large  numbers  of  white  waxen 
flowers,  not  unlike  rhododendron,  in  whose  cells  great  quantities 
of  honey  are  stored  (hence  the  name  "sugar -bush"),  which 
attract  countless  myriads  of  bees,  and  many  beautiful  sunbirds. 
In  many  of  the  great  kloofs  (long,  deep  hollows  worn  by  moun- 
tain streams  and  torrents,  and  more  or  less  heavily  timbered ; — 
raWnes)  which  intersect  these  terraces  good  timber  is  plentiful, 
the  principal  tree  being  the  geelhout-boom  (yellow-wood  tree)  of 
the  Boers  and  'mkoba  of  the  natives.  These  kloofs  during  the 
summer-time  present  glowing  contrasts  of  colour,  of  a  gorgeous 
richness  which  would  surprise  any  one  seeing  them  for  the  first 
time.  From  out  the  shimmering  green  of  their  rustling  depths, 
whence  come 

"  The  moan  of  doves 
And  murmuring  of  innumerable  bees," 

bright  points  of  colour  flash  from  the  many  brilliant  flowering 
trees  and  shrubs,  whose  foliage  forms  a  fresco  of  glowing  light 
and  shade  in  the  background.  The  "  bean-tree  "  with  its  beautiful 
lilac  blossoms,  the  twining  *mfomfi  laden  with  its  luscious  yellow 
fruit,  wild  jasmine,  wild  orange  —  of  overpoweringly  delicious 
perfume  —  the  glaring  "flamboyant,"  and  the  glorious  "Kafir- 
boom,"  vie  with  each  other  in  producing  richest  effects,  and  glow 
with  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  that  after  the  day's  thunder- 
storm spans  the  arch  above  them. 

The  roads  over  the  mountain  are  nowhere  good,  and  usually 
very  bad  —  those  leading  oft'  from  the  great  eastern  plateau 
being  especially  aggravating.  Of  course  all  are  very  unlike 
English  highroads :  the  term  "  high  "  is  only  applicable  to  them 
in  regard  either  to  their  elevation,  which  is  considerable,  or  to 
their  odour  at  such  times  as  the  luckless  span  of  "  fly-stuck  " 
oxen  from  the  Low  Country — urged  to  their  best  pace  while  yet 
they  can  keep  their  legs,  in  order  to  get  them  to  a  butcher's  shop 
to  be  killed  for  "  Kafir-meat "  before  they  die  of  the  poison — falls 
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down  one  after  another  from  utter  exhaustion,  to  die  miserably 
on  the  roadside. 

I  venture  to  say  that  sportsmen  coming  from  England  and 
various  parts  of  South  Africa,  who  have  had  to  get  their  waggons 
with  their  costly  freights  over  these  roads,  will  never  forget  them : 
their  "stickfasts"  and  capsizes  will  certainly  be  remembered 
amongst  the  most  vivid  experiences  of  the  year's  shooting-trip ! 
"Hell's  Gates,"  "The  Shoot,"  "The  Devil's  Pass,"  and  "The 
Devil's  Knuckles"  are  some  of  the  suggestive  names  whereby 
portions  of  these  roads  are  connected  with  his  Satanic  majesty 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  toil  over  them ;  and  they  speak  for 
themselves. 

All  this  country  is  magnificently  watered.     Everywhere 

"  The  bald  and  rocky  shoulders  of  the  mountains 
Give  birth  to  full  and  swiftly  flowing  streams." 

Every  kloof,  every  little  grassy  hollow,  echoes  the  laugh  and 
song  of  dancing,  sparkling  rivulets,  which  day  and  night,  winter 
and  summer,  rain  and  shine,  glide  and  rush  and  leap  along  over 
their  rough  stony  beds. 

Lower  down,  the  ridges  assume  a  more  rolling  appearance,  and 
are  more  thickly  wooded;  though  the  numerous  kloofs  seem 
to  lose  their  larger  trees,  and  give  shelter  to  lower  and  more 
scrubby  bush.  Eeed  -  margined  streams,  horribly  treacherous 
in  places,  divide  these  ridges ;  and  the  "  sour "  grass  of  the 
terrace  -  lands  gives  place  to  sweet  nutritious  veldt,  splendid 
grazing  for  cattle  throughout  the  cold  winter  months. 

The  rugged  spurs  leading  ofif  from  the  terrace-lands  form,  as 
it  were,  the  dividing  line  between  them  and  the  flats  below; 
and  upon  them  may  be  found  specimens  of  the  flora  of  each 
zone.  The  lofty  'mlilumiy  with  its  tough  durable  wood  and 
long  assegai -shaped  leaves,  and  the  red -pear,  grow  side  by 
side  with  the  "  yellow-wood  "  and  "  assegai-wood "  trees ;  the 
'mno7)ibela,  laden  with  delicious,  astringent,  crimson  plums,  rears 
its  head,  with  crown  of  dark-green  glossy  leaves,  by  the  side  of 
the  spreading  fig-tree  and  the  glorious  flowering  "  Kafir-boom  " ; 
the  *mhuli  and  waicr-lwut-hoom  chum  together;  whilst  amongst 
edible  fruit-bearing  shrubs  and  bushes  are  the  'mfomfi,  'nhlango- 
tshaiia,  and  ^mantundiduku.     I  must  crave  pardon  for  inflicting 
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these  unattractive-looking  names  upon  the  reader,  for  the  fact  is 
my  knowledge  of  these  trees  and  shrubs  is  limited  to  the  flavour 
of  their  fruit,  the  quality  of  their  wood,  and  their  native  and, 
in  some  cases,  Boer  names.  Here  and  there  stunted  acaciae — 
usually  Acacia  Aom'rfa— encroach  upon  this  higher  ground ;  but 
nowhere  do  they  approach  to  the  size  attained  by  them  in  the 
Low  Country.  Still  we  travel  eastward,  ever  descending  lower 
and  lower,  till  we  at  last  reach  the  Low  Country  proper.  Water 
in  the  winter  or  dry  season  is  scarce,  owing  to  the  usually  sandy 
nature  of  the  soil,  only  appearing  in  "  holes  "  in  the  rocky  bars 
which  intersect  their  sandy  river-beds ;  and  long,  sweet  "  bufifalo- 
grass  "  fringes  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  Close  up  under  the  foot- 
hills a  pretty  busli,  bearing  delicate  white  flowers,  and  in  its 
season  a  small  sweet  plum,  known  to  the  natives  as  *7nattingulu, 
is  very  plentiful,  as  also  the  'mngcosi  and  'vtbuH,  the  sickly  fruit 
of  the  latter  being  an  especial  favourite  with  wild-pigs ;  and  on 
the  flats  we  meet  everywhere  with  the  ubiquitous  'mganu — the 
'mrtUa  of  the  Basutos — a  pleasing  acid  fruit,  from  which  the 
natives  make  a  very  intoxicating  beverage.  The  'fiiasalay  called 
locally  custard-apples,  and  a  closely  allied  species,  'mkwakwa,  are 
everywhere  plentiful,  and  complete  the  list  of  the  edible  fruit- 
bearing  trees.  This  is  the  country,  par  excellence,  of  the  acacia?, 
of  which  there  are  five  varieties,  the  other  principal  trees  being 
'mbond^a,  '^ntshisimpisi,  *msipani,  and  "  impala-bush."  Ferns  of 
great  size  are  abundant,  as  also  cacti,  euphorbiae,  fan-palms,  and 
palmite :  but  there,  I  am  no  botanist,  unfortunately,  so  I  shall 
only  say  that  tropical  and  subtropical  vegetation  flourishes  like 
a  green  bay-tree !  But  it  does  not  require  any  great  botanical 
knowledge  to  assure  one  of  the  existence  of  thorns ;  a  very  slight 
acquaintance  with  the  Low  Country  will  prove  productive  of 
much  knowledge.  If  there  is  no  rose  without  its  thorn,  there 
are  at  any  rate  many  thorns  without  their  roses,  for  roses  there 
are  none,  though  every  l)ush,  shrub,  and  tree  is  armed  with 
hook,  claw,  spike,  grapple,  or  bayonet ;  the  very  grass-edges  cut 
like  razors,  whilst  their  long  pendulous  stalks  hurl  showers  of 
insidious  little  spear-points  upon  the  passer-by  with  an  accuracy 
of  aim  worthy  of  the  Wanibutti  bowman,  and  cause  endless 
worry  and  annoyance  if  they  drop  down  one  s  neck  or  between 
shirt  and  trouser-band ! 
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It  is  a  beautiful  country  though,  after  all,  especially  in  the 
winter,  when  the  days  are  clear,  dry,  and  warm,  and  the  nights 
cool  and  bracing — too  cool  and  l^racing,  the  lost  one  is  apt  to 
think,  if  he  has  to  spend  the  "witching  hours"  hungry,  coat- 
less,  vestless,  possibly  fireless,  and  probably  companionless ! 

At  first  sight  there  appears  very  much  sameness  in  every- 
thing: the  trees  seem  all  about  of  equal  height,  the  general 
impression  given  by  a  view  over  the  country  from  the  top  of 
any  solitary  kopje  or  unusually  high  tree  being  that  of  be- 
wildering vagueness,  a  leafy  sea  of  almost  unruffled  smoothness; 
the  creeks  differ  but  little  one  from  the  other;  hills,  as  they 
are  generally  understood,  there  are  none;  here  and  there  low 
kopjes  will  be  found,  raising  their  bush-crowned  heads  above 
the  flats,  silent  tireless  guardians  of  the  jungle  around  their 
bases.  And  yet,  after  all,  that  fancied  sameness  does  not  exist,  or 
exists  only  in  a  very  small  degree.  As  one  gets  more  accustomed 
to  the  bush,  more  in  touch  with  wild  nature,  so  the  thoughts 
will  expand,  the  powers  of  observation  will  become  developed, 
the  minutest  objects  that  erstwhile  would  have  been  passed  by 
unnoticed  will  now  arrest  the  attention,  and  claim  their  places 
as  items  in  one  harmonious  whole.  Nature  reveals  herself  to 
those  who  love  her,  but  why  should  she  do  so  to  those  who 
love  her  not?  Her  face  she  cannot  hide — that  must  for  ever 
wear  its  chann ;  but  her  heart,  with  its  boundless  wealth  of 
beauty  and  store  of  learning,  she  reveals  only  to  those  who  seek 
her  in  love,  and  who  strive  to  understand  her.  Just  so  is  it 
with  a  child  and  a  book.  Untaught,  he  looks  upon  it  as  all 
the  same — black  and  white — very  pretty  perhaps  as  to  its  bind- 
ing, and  with  beautiful  colours  blended  in  its  pictures,  but  it 
reveals  nothing  to  him.  Arouse  his  interest,  teach  him  to  read 
and  understand  it,  and  lo  !  unheard-of,  unthought-of  beauties  pass 
in  review  before  him;  sameness  gives  place  to  variety,  the  Un- 
known to  the  Known.  And  so  with  the  great  book  of  Nature. 
To  her  untaught  children  it  ever  appears  beautiful — its  cover,  its 
exterior,  ever  charms  the  eye ;  but  its  hidden  wonders,  its  hidden 
beauties,  they  know  not :  a  caterpillar  is  a  caterpillar,  an  acorn 
an  aconi,  and  a  volcano  a  volcano ;  but  why  and  how  these  things 
exist,  what  part  each  plays  in  the  great  drama  of  Nature — how 
can  they  know  it  ?     But  those  who  seek  knowledge,  who  desire  a 
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further  insight  into  her  mysteries,  she  is  ever  ready  to  assist; 
the  very  charm  of  her  outward  beauty  courts  deeper  admiration 
and  invites  inquiry.  With  her  we  sail  her  oceans,  we  climb  her 
mountains,  we  cross  her  rivers,  we  tread  her  forests,  and  at  every 
step  we  learn  and  love  more,  for  the  Unknown  has  become 
Known,  and  the  Dark,  Light.  Turn  we  now  back  particularly 
to  that  page  of  the  book  which  demands  our  special  attention. 

Eich  in  vegetation  of  bewildering  variety,  and  teeming  with 
animal  life  as  it  unquestionably  is,  yet  the  serpent  is  hidden 
amongst  its  blossoms;  for  its  reed  -  margined  rivers  —  flowing 
through  dense  groves  of  impala-bush,  and  whose  still  pools  are 
white  and  purple  with  water-lilies,  and  scattered  over  with  the 
golden  drops  of  the  acacia  blossoms — its  flower-studded  dells, 
its  grassy  ridges,  all  those  spots  which  are  mqst  charming  to 
the  eye, — 

"  Where  the  tints  of  the  earth  and  the  hues  of  the  sky, 
In  coloiu"  though  varied,  in  beauty  may  vie," — 

over  each  and  all  of  these  the  deadly  malarial  fever  in  its  worst 
form  casts  its  devastating  arms,  many  in  number  as  those  of 
the  fabled  Briareus.  Yet  still  we  who  are  sportsmen  love  it 
with  all  its  faults,  for  is  it  not  the  home  of  the  big  game? 
As  we  cross  its  sandy  ridges  and  walk  along  the  bush-fringed 
crocodile-haunted  river-banks,  we  are  listening  to  Nature  speaking 
to  us ;  every  sign  we  see  is,  as  it  were,  her  voice  helping  and 
instructing  us.  The  bark-stripped  trees,  the  muddy  pathway 
through  broken  reeds  and  river-borne  ddbris,  the  down-trodden 
grass,  the  drag  along  yon  dry  river-bed,  the  blood-stained  herbage, 
and  the  myriads  of  buzzing  flies,  tell  their  own  tale ;  the  spoor 
of  the  startled  sable  antelope  in  the  soft  sandy  soil,  flying  from 
that  dark,  tangled,  and  evil-smelling  thicket  on  the  other  side; 
the  signs  of  struggle  upon  the  edge  of  the  deep,  dark  pool ;  the 
cropped  shoots  of  the  "  wait-a-bit "  thorns,  and  sprays  of  the 
table-topped  acaciai, — these  are  all  voices  of  Nature;  words, 
pages,  and  chapters  of  her  book,  keenly  studied  and  devoured 
by  her  devotees. 

The  game  of  the  country  of  which  I  write  is  still  varied  and 
fairly  numerous,  though  of  late  years  the  destruction  of  the 
South  African  fauna  has  been  very  great;   and  we  who  have 
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known  the  country  in  its  earlier  days  can  but  look  back  with 
feelings  of  deep  regret  for  what  has  been,  and  forward  with 
concern  to  what  mav  be.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
many  of  the  animals  now  to  be  found  only  in  the  "  fly  "-infested 
tracts  of  the  bush-veldt  along  the  course  of  the  Sabi,  Oliphants, 
Limpopo,  and  Singwetsi  rivers  at  one  time,  well  within  my  own 
recollection,  existed  in  large  numbers  in  the  more  broken  country 
amongst  the  foothills  of  the  mountain-range ;  amongst  those  which 
have  thus  retreated  to  safer  haunts  being  buffalo,  rhinoceros, 
giraffe,  eland,  and  roan  antelope,  I  can  well  remember  hunting 
the  black  rhinoceros  in  places  where  now  one  might  walk  or 
ride  for  hours  without  turning  out  so  much  as  a  reedbuck. 
There  are  still  a  fair  number  of  koodoo,  waterbuck,  wildebeeste, 
Burchell's  zebra,  and  a  few  sable  antelope  to  be  found  more  or 
less  near  to  the  skirts  of  civilisation,  wherever  certain  natural 
advantages  have  proved  favourable  to  their  remaining ;  but  they 
are  appreciably  diminishing  in  numl^ers  ever)-  year.  Nowadays 
the  highest  plateaux  of  the  range  (the  krantz  country)  afford 
shelter  to  many  of  the  smaller  antelopes;  reedbuck,  oribi,  and 
duiker  on  the  open  flats  and  ridges;  mountain  reedbuck  and 
vaal  rhebuck  on  the  hills  and  krantzes ;  bushbuck,  'msumbi 
(the  red  or  bush  duiker),  and  bush-pigs  in  the  kloofs  and  small 
patches  of  bush  ;  leopards  and  cheeta  still  lurk  about  the  kloofs 
and  krantzes;  and  the  "aard-wolf,"  African  foxes,  and  ant-bear 
are  numerous. 

Amongst  the  foothills  (the  kloof  country)  we  leave  behind  us 
the  mountain  reedbuck ;  the  oribi  and  vaal  rhebuck  are  met 
with  sparingly  on  the  stretches  of  open  grass-land ;  but  here  is 
the  true  home  of  the  hill  leopard,  while  cheeta  are  plentiful,  and 
the  great  spotted  hya?na  not  unfrequently  met  with.  Hunting- 
dogs  and  serval  are  common ;  the  civet  and  ratel,  though  num- 
erous, are  seldom  seen ;  koodoo  in  the  hills,  buffalo  in  the  dense 
kloofs,  and  bush-pig  everywhere ;  while  all  the  smaller  antelopes, 
with  the  exception  of  those  mentioned  as  peculiar  to  the  terrace- 
lands,  are  very  numerous.  Bushbuck  and  'msumbi  especially, 
swarm  in  all  the  dense  heavily-wooded  kloofs ;  and  klipspriugers 
in  the  krantzes  and  kopjes. 

Then  as  we  proceed  farther  east  we  find  the  long,  gaunt,  pale- 
coloured  leopard  of  the  Low  Country  proper,  with  many  inter- 
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mediate  forms;  all  the  smaller  antelopes  are  still  met  with  in 
numbers,  with  the  exception  of  the  'msumbi,  which  is  very  rare, 
being  only  seen  in  the  densely  -  wooded  tracts  close  to  water. 
Eland,  sable  antelope,  roan  antelope,  koodoo,  waterbuck,  sassaby, 
blue  wildebeeste,  impala,  reedbuck,  duiker,  steinbuck,  and  rarely 
the  grys-steinbuck,  are  the  antelopes  of  the  Low  Country. 

Eland  and  roan  antelope  are  very  scarce  indeed,  a  small  tract 
of  country  between  the  Oliphants  and  Limpopo  rivers  being 
about  the  only  place  where  small  troops  can  be  still  found. 

As  lately  as  five  years  ago  there  were  elephants  on  the  Timba- 
bati,  a  herd  of  over  fifty  head  being  encountered  by  some  Boer 
hunters :  they  come  from  the  extensive  reed-beds  at  the  junction 
of  the  Letaba  and  Oliphants  rivers,  though  they  still  exist  in  the 
dense  bush  on  the  Libombo  slopes. 

Both  species  of  rhinoceros  are  now  practically  extinct,  the 
square-mouthed  being  altogether  so,^  though  a  few  of  the  pre- 
hensile-lipped species  remain  in  the  Libombo  and  the  Matamiri 
bush  on  the  lower  Sabi. 

Buffalo  and  hippopotami  are  to  be  found ;  giraffe,  ostrich,  and 
Burchell's  zebra  still  plentiful ;  lions  everywhere  along  the  courses 
of  the  principal  rivers,  also  grey  and  red  foxes  and  black-backed 
jackals,  spotted  hyrena,  and  cheeta ;  the  bush-pig  is  very  rare  in 
the  Low  Ck)untry,  but  the  wart-hog  supplies  its  place,  and  is  most 
plentiful;  serval,  and  two  smaller  species  of  the  Felidae  —  the 
xmpaka  and  imbodhla  of  the  natives  —  are  found.  The  latter 
cat  bears  mucli  resemblance  to  the  impaka,  but  is  longer  in 
body  and  shorter  in  tail,  and  with  fewer  b?indlings  upon  a 
slightly .  warmer  ground  colour. 

The  disappearance  of  the  game  is  not  solely  attributable  to  its 
extermination  by  the  rifle ;  the  advance  of  civilisation  has  driven 
it  back,  and  caused  it  to  retire  from  those  parts  where  it  was  con- 
stantly hunted  on  horseback,  and  take  refuge  in  the  "  fly"-infested 
•districts,  where  horses  and  other  domestic  animals  cannot  live. 
In  these  secure  retreats  it  is  seldom  molested:   the  "fly"  has 

*  For  mauy  years  past  the  well-known  Matamiri  bush,  lying  along  the  south  bank 
of  the  Sabi  river,  has  been  a  favourite  resort  of  Rhinoceros  simus,  but  they  have 
become  almost  extinct  now  even  there.  Tliis  year  (1895)  I  came  upon  two  in  that 
district,  a  cow  and  big  calf ;  but  they  are  decidedly  rare.  The  Matamiri  bush, 
however,  does  not  come  within  the  district  which  I  seek  to  describe,  though  separ- 
ated fn)m  its  southern  boundar}'  only  by  the  Sabi  river. 
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done  more  for  the  preservation  of  the  game  than  all  the  game- 
laws  ever  framed.  Fever,  in  its  worst  form,  is  rife  throughout 
the  summer  months,  and  is  another  and  almost  equally  important 
factor  in  the  preservation  of  the  big  game  from  utter  annihila- 
tion. 

Such  is  the  country  at  the  present  day ;  and  tliough  it  will  be 
seen  that  it  is  all  old  ground  over  which  we  propose  to  travel, 
yet  even  old  ground  may  come  to  possess  new  interest  according 
as  it  is  viewed  by  different  eyes  and  judged  by  different  standards, 
for  of  the  hunting  country  it  may  truly  be  said,  "  semper  aliquid 
novL" 

It  has  seemed  advisable,  for  several  reasons,  in  the  present 
work,  to  separate  the  series, — bringing  together,  in  the  first  part, 
those  chapters  descriptive  of  the  pursuit  of  game  amongst  the 
broken  foothills  of  the  mountain-ranges,  the  country  of  krantz 
and  kloof;  and  combining  in  the  second  portion  of  the  work 
those  which  deal  more  immediately  with  the  larger  fauna  of  the 
**  bush-veldt,"  "  hunting- veldt,"  or  Low  Country,  as  it  is  variously 
termed. 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  remark  that  no  such  arbitrary  divi- 
sion actually  exists,  as  the  foregoing  brief  description  of  the 
country  and  its  fauna  will  sufficiently  show ;  most  of  the  smaller 
antelopes,  the  koodoo  amongst  the  larger,  and  the  leopard  and 
buffalo,  being  common  to  both  portions  of  the  district. 

Having  now  obtained  a  fair  idea  of  what  the  country  is  like 
through  which  we  intend  to  hunt,  we  will  get  the  oxen  up, 
inspan,  and  trek. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

REEDBUCK  AND   SMALL-GAME   SHOOTING. 

Political  differences — My  native  hosts — Reminiscences  of  sport — Rough 
country  —  Abundance  of  small  game  —  Choice  of  shooting-grounds — 
The  dance  interrupted  —  'Mqedsa  confident  —  'Msumbi  —  Reedbuck 
afoot — A  pretty  sight — A  fine  ram  down — A  lucky  shot — A  good  begin- 
ning— Rover  and  'Mahlatshwa — To  the  krantz  for  klipspringers — The 
Martial  hawk -eagle  —  Fatal  hesitation  —  Two  klipspringers  ^^dth  one 
bullet — Regulating  the  penetration  of  hollow  Express  bullets — Curious 
incidents  of  sport — A  reedbuck  and  duiker  with  one  bullet — At  once 
a  miss  and  a  hit — Fur  and  feather — 'Mgiyo's  vlei — A  fabled  ram — My 
larder  runs  low — Duiker  ewe  with  horns  —  *Manomhela  —  Better  than 
nothing — Good  luck  for  an  "off-day" — Anxious  watching — Stalking — 
Only  just  in  time — The  ram  bagged — Tenacity  of  life — The  old  vlei 
again — Bushbuck  started — Wound  a  pig — Bayed  by  the  dogs — Ground- 
pigs — Mysterious  disappearance — A  tough  buck — ^'Mfazi — A  stern  chase 
— At  fault — Come  up  with  our  game — Result  of  the  first  two  shots. 

Some  years  ago  (1884)  I  had  taken  up  my  quarters  at  the 
kraal  of  a  well-known  Swazi  induna,  who,  having  fallen  into 
disgrace  over  some  political  questions  with  the  then  reigning 
king  of  Swaziland,  'Mbandini,  since  dead,  had  retired  into  Trans- 
vaal territory,  and  occupied  a  location  near  the  border.  The 
induna  was  surrounded  by  such  of  his  people  as  were  actuated 
by  feelings  of  loyalty  towards  their  chieftain,  and  by  others  who, 
though  on  the  best  of  terms  with  him,  would  have  preferred  to 
return  to  their  own  country,  if  only  on  account  of  their  dislike  to 
the  present  rulers  of  the  Transvaal,  but  for  the  wholesome  dread 
they  entertained  of  their  king's  certain  anger,  and  their  own 
equally  certain  subsequent  punishment.  Amongst  these  good 
people  I  was  for  long  an  honoured  guest,  and  assuredly  I  shall 
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ii^Y-:r  f^rpt-:  :ijf  >c:u:^jirt  "rli^i:^  :Lz.Trr:cc::oas  nature  of  the 
wx^.d-t  i.-vrri^t-i  r:  ZL»r.  zl».x  ii»*  sizLTce  life  passed  in  their 
ruivi?:.  v::>.  .:<  T'j:r7::Tc  TX.TTccsiic.ts  iJi*i  cccasional  touches 
v^i  >;A\xc?trv.  lav  ijhcc  iiT  !»:•:•: cLntziei  bv  one  or  more  of 
;ht^?>e  irvli'r:  <T»*r:5c:i»:'r.  I  fOLjfi  il»*  rrcij  irantzes,  or  pene- 
:x^:<\l  :h-t  iiri  »- vo:*i  irccs  ir  ?fxr:i  :^  ihe  manr  varieties 
o:  stiller  ^Tjji  ■»:..».i  :ie^  fxiscei  1-  :li:  district  in  large 
r.;::u':vr?<  W:  -* -ri  .i.vV:rt:::^L~:ijf  ii.  cr  fifrd::is^  and  ere  long 
:here  >»'is  r,-:  rj,i?f.  -'Lljt'r  irii^i.  :c  kjx:  "rci  had  echoed  to 
:J>e  rs^vr:  ^:  r, y  ••  £;.  :.:,i  ^^^i  fircrs  :w  nj  companions,  and 
;hc  v^rt^  *j:::,:^k\'  .c"  r-v^  ,v:c5^  AzjL  .Ci  ib*  riLims  ot  such  a  wild 
:r^v  I,f;f  >>>>:i*  :  . :*  ^u.^;?*£  rir:c:?^  •iilriz.ilT  w::h  health  and 
^r-.'v^:':^.  MkSr,  ;.•;  ;y,  s:  i:;^,-  ^^.^  i*,.-  Vjexr:  li^i::- when  every 
rxra:,v,^  Vr::'iC3=^  ^;^.v^.'>:    ir-.l   v-:C-tun«-:«:  r: rose,  arid  returning 

T:>t*  .l,>::t:,:  :.^  >»>i,v,  I  ::^Cic  vj^  '-jnr  s;^?c5j11v  adapted 
u>  li>e  v\,>:sr>^^  ,c  :jcr:jLll  ^;?L3xti  c  ill  iiz.'£>.  lie  ci^ntrr  heing 
wrv  t^^irr  ,vc>i*,^r-*c  x  r,r.c:«TtC  •  .c  i«iiL^>  wxxird  kloofs, 
l\i.^ii\;  \v  \c\\,yL:/i:>v  vr^i^:^':^^  iz-i  •~::i  :7»:C.  ri-ines  of  grass- 
iuii  ^^^;vi';^>;  ;?^•;'r.^  r>;  >cr^fterx.<  ▼Iri  rtr  *in.High  most 
\^a  ii>?>^  V,\vc^  ''^w,  ^:*  ^.^Jr;^  .-airf^;^  ,'^  ^vcscijer^^ie  size,  and 
h>:\y,^tr.;lY  ;!>>  ^a\>  ,c  ^ :t:.r  .-^criiiji^i  n  ibezi  i=?:xwi3ed  so 
ix:\i.h  ,l,::,i,j:  ;1".-  :.;vi^%  t^:,<  .c  :.S-  whc  >*:i5cc — ^X.v^mlw  to 
M.'.:\:, —  ::,j.:  :!.;  :vjl,  v^  xvj:^,'^  ^•:;;.r:lT  ,vfii ic»?i  :i:  sclL  leaving 
.i'^Y  /:^;>i:  v,.i.>«><;^  .c  x\;."'Vr^  ^../.•,\  .7  :ii.  i::itfi:  bisji  Then, 
^  z:i}'  "» •;.: ;  r  :\ : . :- vl    .-.  .  r  •  •_  u:  ;  -* •:    ."- :*  •    >tu5c c  ^ j:':<*£::5£Te  alluvial 

i^j.-  v:}*:^  <»:.'.j.  l-.c:^  r-.vi.  ^r^^  ,-.»:?v>  fcrtric  *rv  v«t  si:on 

A:  :jr  ::j^':  .:  *»":„•,  j  1  ^"^r/,;.  :!:•:  ;.ii:<a:.\  xxt-  i>*  inniies 
'p^t::':   :_.Yr    V  ...1   r:»:»,:\.:;i    .rv",:,    ;  ;...i-,'-:     i:::..:   rrji":o:k:    whil>t 

--  zz*z  iLl'>.c>  l';»,:.iLrl'N  ':c::>^/:o:k    'jj;;<LL:y.>u  i::c  >qjc.-cc;:  wen* 

,_iHEL--.T  r.cz'i  :i?.c::^'l  <i.ur,'^c  Jtir:  zza::   ;ci  :jif  i^b^r  jii:eicx. 

ii'vorif  -LiH  SiiL  r-v-ri:  li^r^-  wxs  il *•!'.>:  :>,i  n-*.^-  \i^Ti'>j  .c  1  <i»:-c 
ic  lutitci  iZii  k. 1:0:1..  i:i.l  -.;•*  1-..;  :j.Hf:  wi:;fr:(i»:k.  sc  liiki:  I 
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liad  ample  choice  of  game  and  of  shooting-grounds.  One  day  I 
would  ride  out,  passing  the  'Mshatsa  kraal,  and,  descending  the 
liills  to  the  flats,  pass  the  time  till  evening  along  the  banks  of 
one  or  other  of  the  many  streams  which  intersected  the  country, 
and  round  about  the  deserted  mealie-gardens  in  search  of  reed- 
buck  or  duiker ;  another  would  see  my  little  party,  all  on  foot, 
climbing  the  hills  and  scaling  the  krantzes,  returning  home  at 
night  with  a  couple  of  oribi  or  klipspringers,  and  perhaps 
a  luckless  hare  or  two  which  had  fallen  victims  to  the 
boys'  knobkerries,  or  to  one  of  the  tired  pack  jogging  along 
behind  us.  With  next  day's  sunrise  we  would  be  well  on  our 
way  to  the  great  Leopards*  Kloof,  in  and  around  which  bush- 
buck  and  'msumbi  abounded,  and  where  many  a  grand  old  black 
ram  has  rewarded  us  for  precious  hours  of  real  hard  work.  And 
how  often,  seated  in  the  kraal  at  night,  under  the  crescent  moon 
and  the  brilliant  star-studded  sky,  whilst  troops  of  merry  laugh- 
ing girls  danced  and  sang  around  the  cattle-kraal  enclosure  in 
all  the  exuberance  of  young  life  and  careless  joy,  have  I  heard 
the  song  stopped,  and  the  dancing,  never-tired  feet  arrested,  by 
the  words  "  Bindsa-ni,  ani  vwi  na  ?  Nans'  ingwe !  "  ("  Be  quiet 
you,  don't  you  hear?  There's  a  leopard!")  And  then,  as  all 
turn  silently  towards  the  dark  kloof,  from  out  its  depths  would 
come  the  grating  cry,  the  hoarse  sullen  "  goom !  goom ! "  of  the 
great  cat  going  its  nightly  rounds ;  till  again,  after  a  listening 
interval,  song  and  dance  are  resumed,  and  I  would  stoop  down 
to  caress  my  favourite  hound,  and  promise  him  that  to  which 
I  looked  forward  myself — ^grand  sport  on  the  morrow.  And 
thus  the  time  passed,  and  the  ties  formed  in  those  days  are  still 
unbroken.  The  dusky  little  athletes  that  accompanied  me  on  my 
excursions — each  with  a  rough  light  assegai  and  rudely-fashioned 
knobkerrie,  and  proud  beyond  measure  to  be  the  one  selected 
now  and  then  to  carry  my  rifle — have  grown  up  to  be  fine 
strapping  young  fellows,  proud  of  their  master's  successes,  and 
keen  as  ever  to  follow  him  into  the  hunting-veldt. 

"  Well,  'Mqedsa,  what  chance  of  game  to-morrow  ? "  I  asked  a 
young  lad  the  evening  prior  to  one  of  my  "  good  "  days.  "  Ang' 
ati,  baas;  'ma  si  na  'madhloti  siyau  ti  tola,  kambe"  ("I  don't 
know,  sir;  if  we  are  lucky" — literally,  "have  tlie  good  spirits 
with   us "  —  "  we   shall   probably   find   them  "),   he   cautiously 
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answered,  though  he  certainly  seemed  eitlier  confident  or  care- 
less of  the  assistance  of  these  *'  good  spirits." 

At  dawn  we  were  astir,  and  whilst  I  was  sipping  the  ever- 
welcome  cup  of  "morning  coffee"  (to  which  African  colonists 
become  such  slaves)  my  boys  busied  themselves  getting  every- 
thing ready  for  the  day's  sport.      Sunrise  saw  us  crossing  the 
stream  below  the  kraal,  whence  we  made  our  way  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  the  high  ridge  above  '^Fgiyo's  vlei.     On  the  way  I 
had   a   shot  at  an  'nisumbi,  but  missed  him.      Comical  little 
fellows   these  'msumbi   are,  and  always  very  plentiful   in  the 
districts  which  they  frequent.     They  are  of  most  retiring  habits, 
keeping  almost  exclusively  to  the  thickest  kloofs,  which  they 
only  leave  in  the  evenings  and  early  mornings.     The  probable 
reason  of  this  is  that  they  are  not  grass-feeders  to  any  extent, 
their  food  consisting  almost  entirely  of  the  aromatic  leaves  and 
young  tender  shoots  of  trees  and  shrubs  which  they  can  obtain 
in  the  kloofs.      Their  tastes  in  this  direction  are  even  more 
pronounced  than  those  of  the  bushbuck.     During  the  summer 
months  when  the  wild  fruit  is  ripe,  they  confine  themselves 
almost  entirely  to  this  diet,  the  *timbuli  and  'mano7)ibela  (the 
statii'tmicht  of  the  Boers)  being  their  especial  favourites.     I  have 
often  been  much  amused  by  watching  one  of  these  little  fellows 
with  one  of  the  imJndi  plums  in  his  mouth,  twisting  and  turning 
it  around,  and  making  all  sorts  of  wry  faces  in  his  endeavours  to 
manipulate  the  luscious  moxithfid  successfully.     They  are  very 
easily  shot  when  found  out  of  the  bush,  provided  one  is  quick, 
but  directly  they  suspect  danger  they  dive  back  into  the  bush 
with  marvellous  celerity.     In  the  open  any  decent  dog  can  run 
into  them  at  once,  as  they  have  no  turn  of  speed,  but  they  can 
seldom  be  driven  into  the  open  during  the  day ;   in  the  dense 
thorn  thickets  they  will  keep  a  good  half-dozen  dogs,  keen  as 
they  may  be.  racing  about  from  point  to  point  for  hours,  before 
they  will  break  cover.     Their  dark  red-brown  hide  makes  them 
very  conspicuous  objects  in   the  sunlight,  but  almost  invisible 
in  shade.     Their  height  at  the  shoulder  is  20  inches,  and  half 
an  inch   more   at  the  croup.      Both  sexes  carry  horns,  which 
are  almost  hidden  in  the  tuft  of  hair  round  their  bases.     The 
skin  partakes  much  of  the  nature  of  the  bushbuck's,  and  is  very 
tough  and  durable.     But  to  resume. 
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Half  an  hour  later  we  reached  ihe  edge  of  the  large  vlei  or  valley 
above  mentioned,  and  instructing  the  boys  to  croas  over  and  beat 
(iown  through  the  cover  ou  the  opposite  bank,  I  kept  one  of  their 
number  with  me  to  work  the  dogs  on  my  side.  Not  more  than 
100  yards  down  stream  a  reedbuck  got  out  of  some  ferns  in 
front  of  the  party  on  the  other  side,  and  crossing  through  on  to 


I 
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mine,  cantered  oET  down  the  vlei,  keeping  a  little  away  from  the 
lank,  where  the  cover  was  very  long.  I  caught  sight  of  him 
running  along  the  edge  of  a  considerable  depression  in  the 
jH^uod,  and  some  300  yards  distant.  The  whole  area  of  this 
hollow  was  covered  with  loug  fine  thatch-grass,  and  free  from 
holes  ;  so  giving  my  nag  his  head,  I  galloped  as  hard  as  I  knew 
bow  across  the  hollow,  in  order  to  get  a  good  shot  at  the  buck  as 
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he  went  out  of  the  rising  ground  beyond.  I  had  almost  reached 
the  fur  edge,  and  was  about  to  pull  in,  when  with  a  rush  and  a 
scramble,  out  of  some  long  bracken  to  my  right,  up  jumped  three 
more  reevlbaok.  ewes,  and  went  off  like  lightning — ^and  a  reed* 
back  t-if /»  tnirel  when  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  it !  A  fourth,  a 
yvnm^  mm.  sprang  up  imme^liately  after  them,  followed  by  three 
v^ther  KH^u::Tei>  on  mv  left,  there  havin<j  been  no  less  than  seven 
Mr,^  in  th:^  fAvocrevi  spot.  They  made  a  brave  display  of  snow- 
w^t;e  uf.<  *s  :hev  wen:  awav  out  of  the  hollow,  but  I  did  not 
sc\*c  TvVAvisLiire.  rolling  in  quickly,  I  was  on  the  ground  before 
;>v  vAsc  p.*c  ;:jv  *nsi  nocing  a  remarkably  fine  ram  amongst  them, 
rtwl  a:  >.ir*;.  Ar.a  hjui  :he  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  stumble 
f**rtt^t\^  Txwwr  h:r.:s*t-I:  falreringly,  and  drop  down  just  on  the 
^^^^^*r  j:tvx;rN;  ir.  froc.i  c^r  sie.  I  got  in  a  second  shot  at  a  big 
v^KV  A^  5^  mn  vVWT.  ih-e  bank  to  cross  through  the  vlei,  and 
ex^ier.uv  hu  h?er. 

Ju«\^*»iir.v  ^*^»  r,.;y  >S'T^-  apun.  I  got  out  of  the  hollow,  and  gal- 
Vjw\  >^^»;\  t*^  i!S<^  sjVk  when*  ihe  ewe  had  disappeared,  when  I 
54AW  t>civ  ^\>fv;>;<cV  ^i^Ar.vMng  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  220  yards 
\^^?^^ar.t  Aotvx?:^  ;)>o  v?e;.  Fonunaiely  my  dogs  were  by  this  time 
>^v^ri  5s.>AttO''J\\i.  ^vn^o  hf-ing  with  the  dead  ram,  and  others  still 
A?N^  iJh'-  r^i^j  r«s;bwck  that  got  up:  and  the  boys  having 
x^'tN-^N'jVN;  \"x\  ir,  tTv-  cr^^^  on  5>eeing  the  buck  cross,  these  latter 
xxv^v  r:.v(  ?»,.r:,Ni<v  al^m^^vl  «Tid  soon  came  to  a  stand.  I  took  a 
^t>\<4i\\  V'i-Nv"  ViC  shr.1  ax  thf-  TJOATCist  of  the  two,  and  dropped  him 
x^^^  i>.,^  v^j\.i  ^  ,i<v^^<v^*y  oToditaWe  performance.  Two  more 
jtV^-^t^  t:nN\  fk\  jV  orhi-:  AS  h<*  top]x>tl  the  ridge,  missed,  and  I  at 
i^n^v  "j>N';o  iv^xls  to  >j*hoTO  lay  the  ram  first  shot  He  had  got 
!l\o  V\r,%^i  u^  ,si  1^0  sii-iftV.  ril>s..  raking  him  through  to  the  oppo- 
<uo  ^Vonl.^i^v  \x^^  h  vk^s  sm^shoti.  Xeither  'Mqedsa  nor  I  knew 
\\^o\\^  t>,t^  xxNM'.nt^Ai  <\>v  h?)*i  gono  oflf  to.  and  we  could  get  no  in- 
f^^n^u-^tuN)^  t^^^v.^  ilv  'jviviy  ,^rTo?5s  iho  vloi,  as  they  had  been  too 
\\\\\^\\\  wY^-^w  \\-\t\\\m^  Ac^ysw  xho  two  which  crossed  through  to 
ihoiiv  t\y\s\  hf\<\  i>oi  j»4Vii  hot  afr<"^r  she  entered  the  reeds.  We  got 
y\w  Wo'  V  on  h\\x  tho>  only  ^^^l;  iho  sjx^or  down  to  the  water,  and 
i>i  il^i  >>^  Wrtv  no  M,\\^  xso  )>ft<l  Jo  givo  it  up.  Fortunately  the  one 
I  \\\\A  y\\\\Y\\\\  ,%n  \\w  oihor  si,lo  turned  out  to  be  a  ram  with  llj- 
\\w\\  \\yA\\\^  <bo  In^yov  ouo  o,nmiug  a  splendid  pair,  prettily 
iMn\o»!.  M  iMi  hi»R  \\\  loncth.     AVhilsl  we  covered  these  two  with 
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grass  to  hide  them  from  the  keen  eyes  of  the  vultures,  I  sent  a 
boy  across  the  mealie-grounds  to  tell  some  of  the  occupants  of 
the  nearest  kraal  to  come  and  take  the  big  ram  home,  keeping 
the  smaller  one  for  themselves.  We  then  struck  oflF  down  stream 
again  as  before,  and  in  the  direction  probably  taken  by  the  ewe, 
which  I  felt  sure  was  hard  hit.  A  duiker  got  up  on  my  side,  but 
did  not  oflFer  a  shot,  but  shortly  after  another  ran  out  from  the 
boys,  going  straight  on  top  of  the  dogs:  they  headed  it,  and 
turned  it  back  to  the  boys,  who  greeted  it  with  a  shower  of  light 
ass^ais  as  it  flew  past  in  the  grass,  while  I  also  had  a  shqjb  at  it. 
This  shot  and  the  next  missed,  but  only  by  a  very  little ;  a  third — 
fired  just  as  the  dogs  tailed  out  of  the  long  grass  and  commenced 
to  ascend  the  slope,  close  on  the  buck's  heels — caught  him  in  the 
back  of  the  neck  and  stretched  him  out.  Here  was  really  a  good 
banning,  as  it  was  yet  quite  early,  and  we  had  two  fine  ram 
reedbuck  down,  and  a  duiker.  We  continued  thoroughly  hunt- 
ing the  banks  of  this  stream  as  far  as  the  spot  where,  through  a 
cool  leafy  screen  of  'manombela  nnd  'mfomfi  bushes,  it  leapt  over 
a  small  fall  in  a  cloud  of  glittering  spray.  We  crossed  through 
to  join  the  boys  on  the  opposite  side,  and  set  to  work  on  the 
high  ridges  bordering  the  stream,  and  along  which  some  of  the 
reedbuck  had  probably  run,  purposing  to  hunt  it  back,  and  re- 
cross  at  the  spot  where  we  had  commenced  operations  that  morn- 
ing. In  one  or  other  of  the  small  hollows  in  which  grass  and 
low  bracken  grew  luxuriantly,  I  felt  confident  we  should  come 
across  the  wounded  ewe,  lying  up,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
very  first  we  entered  held  our  game.  Poor  brute,  she  had  felt 
her  strength  diminishing,  and  had  chosen  this  cover  as  the  very 
last  she  would  ever  require.  I  was  riding  nearest  the  stream, 
and  the  boys  walking  in  line  higher  up  the  slope,  when  I  noticed 
two  or  three  of  the  dogs  turn  oflF  towards  a  small  thick  patch  of 
ferns,  and  stand  sniffing  on  the  leaves  and  grass  around  the  edge. 
I  had  scarcely  checked  my  horse,  when  with  a  rush  the  ewe 
burst  out,  and  with  outspread  tail  bounded  away  down  the  hill, 
her  feet  seeming  scarcely  to  touch  the  ground.  A  quick  run  for- 
ward and  two  of  the  boys  got  near  enough  to  throw  their  asse- 
gais; but  they  were  completely  out  of  it,  the  light  -  shafted 
weapons  bur}'ing  themselves  in  the  ground,  yards  behind  the 
flying  buck,  where  they  hung  quivering.     I  was  off  my  horse. 
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an4  waitinjT  with  cocked  rifle,  aa  it  aeemed  the  buck  would  prob- 
ably pa8s  me  at  lea?  than  fifty  yards  :  but  Eover  and  'Mahlatahwa 
were  before  me,  and,  darting  out  of  the  ferns,  caused  the  buck  to 
swerve  slic(htly,  and  next  moment  both  dogs  were  stru^ling 
neck  and  neck  for  the  first  grip.  Just  as  I  jumped  into  the 
saddle,  and  gathered  the  reins  together  in  my  hand,  I  saw  Rover 
lay  hold  of  the  near  flank :  they  struggled  on  a  few  yards,  then  a 
soundin<;(  kick  rolled  the  dog  over  and  over,  with  half  the  breath 
knocked  out  of  his  body.  But  llahlatshwa  now  cut  in,  and  seiz- 
ing the  hind-leg  of  the  buck,  very  neatly  threw  her  over  on  to 
her  l>ack ;  Rover  to  the  rescue, — a  scuffle  and  worry,  the  excited 
Kafirs  rush  up,  and  their  keen  assegais  terminate  the  unequal 
struggle.  This  was  the  identical  buck  I  had  wounded  in  the 
morning:  my  bullet  had  passed  clean  through  her  ribs,  too  far 
bock  to  prove  quickly  fataL  It  is  a  very  unusual  thing  to  find 
as  many  as  seven  reedbuck  lying  together  within  so  small  an 
area ;  indeed  I  have  never  seen  it  before  nor  since.  Three  or 
four  will  sometimes  get  up  from  a  favourable  spot,  but  as  a  rule 
they  keep  in  pairs,  except  when  the  ewes  are  in  young,  when  the 
rams  He  about  alone.  On  one  occasion  I  recollect  seeing  thirteen 
reedbuck  together,  but  they  were  feeding  on  a  small  patch  of 
young  grass,  and  when  alarmed  ran  off  in  different  directions. 

I  decided  to  send  my  horse  back  from  this  spot,  where  the  ewe 
fell ;  so  we  la  lied  the  dead  buck  over  the  saddle,  after  giving  the 
dogs  their  perfpiisites,  and  sent  two  boys  back  home  with  the 
horse.  ft  was  by  this  time  high  noon,  and  uncommonly  hot 
down  in  tlie  confined  valley;  but  after  a  brief  rest  we  moved  off 
again,  striking  across  the  vlei  for  the  edge  of  the  krantz,  which 
rose  from  l^eyond  the  low  ground  over  which  we  had  hunted  in  the 
morning.  On  reaching  the  krantz  we  managed  to  scramble  up  a 
narrow  j)ass,  and  gained  the  top,  from  which  we  had  a  good  view 
of  the  snrrounding  country. 

The  krantz  itself  consisted  of  an  irregular  and  extensive  wall 
of  rock,  nioss-covcred  and  water- worn,  and  riven  asunder  in  many 
places.  The  deep  narrow  chasms  thus  formed  contained  a  shallow 
alluvial  dejKisit,  and  had  become  filled  with  hardy  trees  and  shrubs, 
which  j^row  stru^'glingly  from  amongst  the  great  rough  masses  of 
stone  wliit^h  were  strewn  along  the  bottom,  having  become  de- 
tached from  the  hanging  krantz-wall  above.     This  place  I  knew 
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to  be  an  almost  certain  find  for  klipspringers,  these  rock-loving 
creatures  delighting  in  high  stony  kopjes  and  krantzes,  in  the 
near  neighbourhood  of  clumps  of  bush,  in  which  they  love  to 
seek  shelter  during  the  heat  of  the  day.     But  on  this  occasion 
we  travelled  some  distance  along  the  edge  of  the  escarpment 
before  finding  a  single  klipspringer  to  reward  our  labours,  being 
delayed  some  time  by  a  hare  which  the  boys  put  up,  and,  when 
it  bolted  into  a  hole  in  the  rocks,  persistently  ferreted  out  and 
killed.     Turning  an  angle  of  rock,  and  while  standing  on  a  par- 
ticularly slippery  spot,  a  sharp  whistle  in  front  of  me  apprised 
me  that  game  was  afoot,  and  running  forward  at  the  imminent 
risk  of  "  coming  a  cropper,"  I  saw  a  klipspringer  scuttling  along 
the  edge  of  the  krantz,  about  100  yards  in  front  of  me.     Before 
I  could  *'  lay  on  "  him,  however,  he  jumped  down  into  a  ravine,  in 
which  he. was  hidden  from  view.    Thinking  I  might  possibly  get 
a  glimpse  of  him  either  in  the  scrub  below  or  on  one  of  the  great 
rocky  buttresses  which  occurred  at  intervals  along  the  base  of 
the  krantz,  I  sat  down  and  cautiously  slid  over  the  rounded  face 
of  the  rock,  watching  very  carefully  to  catch  a  narrow  ledge  of 
rock  below,  otherwise  I  might  have  launched  off  into  space,  and 
not  stopped  till  I  reached  the  foot  of  the  krantz.     This  ledge 
reached,  I  found  that  it  afforded  me  at  best  but  an  insecure 
foothold,  but  I  had  other  matters  to  attend  to.     A  movement 
and  slight  sound  farther  along  the  edge  of  the  krantz  attracted 
Uiy  attention,  and  glancing  quickly  round,  I  saw  a  great  *tcsoti 
(Martial  hawk -eagle,  Spizdetus  bellicosus)  just  gliding  from  his 
perch  on  the  topmost  limb  of  an  old,  dry,  lightning-blasted  tree, 
on  which  he  had  probably  sat  motionless  for  hours,  scanning  the 
country  which  lay  mapped  out  beneath  him,  with  piercing  eyes. 
I  wonder  if  he  had  seen  the  small  yellowish  object  lying  against 
the  face  of  the  rock,  behind  a  piece  of  scanty  bush  near  the  foot 
of  the  tree  upon  which  he  had  been  perched !     It  caught  my  eye 
at  once,  as  I  withdrew  my  gaze  from  the  withered  tree  and  its 
late  occupant,  now  sailing  on  broad,  powerful  pinions  through 
the  clear,  warm  air.     At  first  I  was  uncertain  as  to  its  nature, 
but  on  looking  very  carefully,  made  it  out  to  be  another  klip- 
springer, crouching  very  low  down  on  the  rock,  its  head  slightly 
raised,  and  eyeing  me  attentively.    I  was  in  a  very  awkward  posi- 
tion for  a  shot,  and  turned  slightly  to  try  and  better  it ;  but  the 
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buck  seemed  to  be  aware  that  it  was  discovered,  and  sprang  to 
its  feet  with  a  shrill  whistle,  then  with  one  light  bound  was  10 
feet  up  the  face  of  the  slippery  rock.  Catching  sight  of  the  Kafirs 
on  top,  who  were  crouching  down  holding  on  to  the  too-eager 
dogs,  it  hesitated  an  instant — and  was  lost  A  sharp  report  rang 
out  from  the  narrow  ledge,  and  springing  wildly  into  the  air,  the 
poor  little  unfortunate  fell  down,  down,  turning  over  and  over, 
till  it  struck  with  a  dull  thud  the  edge  of  one  of  the  rocky  but- 
tresses, which  was  splashed  with  its  blood,  and  rebounding  thence, 
crashed  down  through  the  trees  and  brushwood  on  to  the  ground 
below.  It  took  us  half  an  hour  to  get  down  that  krantz  again  to 
where  the  buck  had  fallen,  and  as  it  was  then  getting  on  in  the 
afternoon,  we  decided  not  to  go  any  farther,  and  after  cleaning 
the  buck,  set  off  towards  the  kraal  again,  after  a  thoroughly  suc- 
cessful day's  sport. 

One  afternoon  about  a  week  afterwards  I  was  hunting  along 
that  same  krantz.  I  had  two  dogs  with  me,  which  had  run  off  on 
the  spoor  of  something,  and  were  hunting  along  the  top,  while  I 
continued  my  course  along  a  fairly  wide  irregular  ledge,  some 
50  feet  from  the  ground  below.  1  was  just  approaching  one  of 
the  many  tree  -  embowered  chasms  which  break  the  otherwise 
monotonous  line  of  krantz,  and  had  stopped  for  an  instant  de- 
bating in  my  own  mind  how  best  to  pass  the  barrier,  when  I 
heard  the  dogs  give  tongue  above  me,  and  next  moment  two 
klipspringers  came  jumping  lightly  down  the  krantz,  and  evi- 
dently making  for  the  bushy  ravine  which  barred  my  progress. 
When  I  first  saw  them  the  one  was  running  behind  the  other, 
but  as  they  crossed  over  the  face  of  a  great  flat  sloping  rock  they 
ran  side  by  side  at  less  than  80  yards  from  where  I  stood.  It 
was  a  very  easy  shot,  as  they  were  going  steadily,  and  as  I  fired 
at  the  one  nearest  to  me  it  fell  and  rolled  down  off  the  sloping 
rock  into  the  ravine.  I  could  not  see  the  other  for  the  smoke, 
so  on  reaching  the  spot  I  clambered  with  difficulty  down  the 
slippery  rocks,  on  which  I  found  blood-spoor,  calling  my  dogs 
on  as  I  went  along.  Before  they  came  up,  however,  I  walked 
suddenly  on  top  of  the  wounded  animal,  which  stood  looking  at 
me  only  a  few  paces  distant.  I  fired  so  hurriedly  that  I  made 
an  execrable  shot,  missing  her  clean.  She  only  ran  a  little  way, 
however,  when  I  dropped  her  with  another  bullet     Still  nut 
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leeing  my  dogs  anywhere,  I  climbed  back  out  of  the  ravine  with 
the  dead  ewe,  intending  to  whistle  them  up,  but  almost  immedi- 
ately heard  the  piercing  cry  of  a  wounded  buck  a  long  way  down 
in  the  ravine  below.  I  hurried  to  the  spot,  and  found  my  dogs 
standing  beside  the  other  klipspringer,  a  very  fine  ram,  which 
lay  dead  On  examining  it,  to  my  surprise  I  found  a  bullet- wound 
in  the  fore-shoulder,  which  was  smashed.  The  bullet  with  which 
I  had  first  dropped  the  ewe  had  passed  clean  through  her,  and 
broken  the  shoulder  of  the  ram  as  he  ran  beside  and  slightly 
above  her.  This  incident  well  supports  the  argument  in  favour 
of  a  modified  form  of  Express  rifle.  I  was  using  a  '500  single 
rifle  by  Westley-Eichards,  with  100  grains  No.  6,  C.  &  H.,  and  a 
hollow-pointed  bullet  of  540  grains.  The  hollow,  however,  was 
very  small  indeed,  so  that  the  bullet  expanded  but  slightly,  and 
therefore  retained  almost  all  the  penetrating  powers  of  a  solid 
projectile.  From  this  it  can  be  easily  seen  that  the  necessary 
penetration  can  be  regulated  at  will  by  the  size  of  the  hollow  in 
the  bullet,  and  of  course  the  larger  the  latter,  the  less  the  pene- 
tration, and,  the  bullet  being  greatly  weakened,  the  greater  the 
risk  of  its  flying  to  pieces  upon  meeting  with  any  substantial 
resistance. 

Apropos  of  firing  at  one  animal  and  hitting  another,  I  have 
seen  and  heard  of  some  very  peculiar  incidents,  verging  on  the 
marvellous,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  of  interest  if  I  cite  one  or  two 
which  have  happened  to  myself. 

I  was  on  one  occasion  trying  a  long  sparsely-wooded  gully  for 
a  buck  for  my  larder.  I  had  a  little  "nipper"  with  me  just  to 
fire  the  patches  in  places  and  walk  through  some  of  the  thicker 
scrub — in  fact,  to  make  himself  generally  useful.  When  we 
reached  the  head  of  the  gully,  where  the  bush  widened  out  con- 
siderably, I  sent  the  youngster  in  on  the  far  side,  telling  him  to 
fire  the  grass  from  the  ridge  down  to  the  bush.  I  was  standing 
half-way  up  the  ridge  which  we  had  been  hunting  along,  with 
some  slightly  rising  ground,  beyond  which  lay  a  shallow  depres- 
sion, exactly  in  front  of  me.  Before  long  a  young  ram  reedbuck 
ran  out  from  the  head  of  the  bush.  Although  at  first  hidden  from 
my  view,  I  could  hear  the  youngster's  shrill  treble, "  Nay 'nhlango, 
baas!"  ("There's  a  reedbuck,  sir!"),  followed  by  other  words  which 
I  could  not  clearly  catch.    I  was  on  the  qui  vive,  though,  and  soon 
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saw  the  reedbuck  going  steadily  up  the  ridge,  just  at  the  far  edge 
of  the  dip  to  which  I  have  referred.  The  smoke  from  the  grass- 
fire  was  rather  dense,  but  the  distance  less  than  120  yards,  so 
when  the  buck  came  abreast  of  me  I  fired  and  dropped  him.  I 
saw  the  youngster  come  running  over  towards  me,  shouting  at 
the  top  of  his  little  voice,  but  I  reached  the  reedbuck  before 
him,  as  I  hurried  to  give  it  another  shot,  seeing  it  was  struggling 
to  rise.  The  lad  capered  about  like  a  little  imp,  chattering  away 
so  volubly  the  while  that  I  could  scarcely  get  a  word  in :  he  told 
me  in  reply  to  my  question  that  I  had  shot  a  duiker  as  well  as 
the  reedbuck  over  which  we  then  stood !  He  walked  with  me 
to  the  rising  ground  across  which  I  had  fired  at  the  reedbuck, 
and  there,  sure  enough,  just  on  the  slope,  we  found  a  duiker  ewe, 
stone-dead.  My  bullet  had  passed  through  its  head  from  ear 
to  ear,  and  travelling  on,  had  brought  down  the  reedbuck  with  a 
broken  back,  proving  that,  supposing  my  aim  on  the  reedbuck 
to  have  been  true,  the  bullet  had  been  deflected  but  very  slightly 
from  its  course  by  striking  the  duiker.  The  latter  had  been 
hopping  up  the  ridge,  and  though  liidden  from  me  by  the 
rising  ground,  must  just  have  crossed  the  line  of  fire,  and  the 
bullet,  skimming  low  over  the  ridge,  passed  through  its  head. 
The  boy,  who  of  course  could  see  the  whole  affair  very  plainly 
from  the  other  side,  said  they  both  dropped  at  once.  The  distance 
from  where  I  stood  to  tlie  duiker  was  92  yards,  and  from  the 
duiker  to  the  reedbuck  25  yards.  The  rifle  was  a  '461  Gibbs' 
Metford,  with  a  solid  bullet  of  540  grains. 

Having  marked  a  bushbuck  early  one  morning  into  a  patch  of 
cover,  I  walked  over  to  the  spot,  carrying  a  double  12  rifle. 
Before  I  reached  it,  however,  tlie  buck  shifted  farther  up  the 
ridge  and  entered  another  patch,  and  as  I  passed  he  ran  out 
down  the  ridge,  and  then  crossed  the  spur  about  100  yards  in 
front  of  me.  I  fired,  and,  as  I  believed,  distinctly  heard  the 
bullet  hit ;  but  though  I  searched  carefully  for  half  an  hour  or 
so,  I  found  no  trace  of  the  buck.  Walking  on  down  the  spur, 
intending  to  try  the  patch  which  I  had  seen  the  buck  enter  in 
the  first  instance,  a  small  sapling  drew  my  attention.  As  I  went 
up  to  it  I  saw  that  it  originally  ran  up  to  a  height  of  about  three 
feet  from  the  ground  with  but  one  stem,  then  divided  into  two 
branches,  the  diameter  of  the  stem  at  the  junction  of   these 
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branches  being  about  three  inches.     When  I  saw  it,  the  two 
branches  had  been  cut  off,  and  lay  just  hanging  by  a  few  stringy 
shreds  to  the  parent-stem,  one  on  each  side.     It  was  the  shat- 
tered appearance  of  the  stump,  with  its  white  heart  showing  out 
clearly,  that  first  drew  my  attention  to  it,  and  I  saw  at  once 
that  the  heavy  2 J- ounce  bullet  had  struck  the  tree  and  thus 
sphntered  it;  but  I  was  not  prepared  to  find,  on  approaching 
closer,  a  duiker  lying  dead  just  behind  it  with  its  head  shattered 
to  pieces.     It  had  evidently  been  standing  directly  behind  the 
sapling,  watching  me  probably  through  the  fork.     One  other 
instance,  and  perhaps  the  most  curious  of  all,  as  it  deals  with 
both  fur  and  feather.    Firing  at  a  reedbuck  one  afternoon  as  it 
ran  through  very  high  grass,  fully  250  yards  distant,  I  saw  him 
swerve  suddenly  from  his  course,  and  at  that  moment  a  large 
pauw  (Kori  bustard)  flew  up  out  of  the  grass  at  his  feet.     I  was 
Hot  sure  whether  the  buck  had  been  alarmed  by  the  pauw  and 
thus  caused  to  swerve,  or  whether  he  had  got  my  bullet.     I 
fancied  I  had  hit  him,  however,  and  followed  him  some  distance 
Over  the  ridge,  but  never  saw  him  again.     But  my  surprise  can 
te  imagined  when,  on  going  back  to  the  spot  where  the  buck  had 
t>een  running  when  I  fired,  I  found  another  pauw  lying  dead  in 
the  grass,  with  my  bullet  through  its  breast.     Such  incidents 
occur  perhaps  more  frequently  than  those  who  have  had  but  little 
experience  in  the  hunting-veldt  would  imagine,  and  probably 
more  often  than  the  sportsman  himself  thinks  for. 

I  would  be  afraid  to  say  how  many  reedbuck — not  to  mention 
bushbuck,  oribi,  klipspringer,  duiker,  and  pigs — have  from  time 
to  time  fallen  to  my  rifle  in  and  around  'Mgiyo's  vleL     Given 
ordinary  luck,  one  could  be  certain  of  seeing  eight  or  ten  of  these 
antelope  any  day,  during  a  two  hours*  ride  through  and  around 
the  vlei ;  though,  as  I  suppose  luck  does  not  stick  consistently  to 
any  one,  I  of  course  have  had  my  fair  share  of  blank  days,  and  of 
others — the  recollection  of  which,  unfortunately,  is  but  too  clearly 
impressed  upon  my  mind — which  have  only  been  blanks  from  my 
Own  fault,  ofiF-days  upon  which  1  could  hit  nothing.     But  that 
day  which  stands  out  before  all  others,  imaged  in  red  letters 
Xjpon  my  mind,  is  the  one  upon  whicli  I  bagged  the  quite  cele- 
brated "  black  ram,"  the  'mtakati  wenhlango  of  the  vlei.     I  had 
heard  a  great  deal  of  him  from  the  natives,  of  his  size,  his  cunning. 
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his  immunity  from  harm ;  but  though  I  had,  as  I  believed,  often 
seen  his  huge  leg-plek  (laying-place,  "seat"),  I  had  never  till  this 
day  actually  set  eyes  upon  him.  A  continuance  of  bad  weather, 
with  heavy  rain,  had  prevented  me  from  going  out  shooting ;  but 
when  my  larder  was  actually  empty,  I  took  advantage  of  a  slight 
break  in  the  weather  to  go  out  to  the  vlei,  without  either  boy  or 
dog,  and  on  foot,  for  the  purpose  of  replenishing  my  store. 

It  is  needless  to  state  that  no  idea  ever  crossed  my  mind,  as  I 
hurried  through  the  wet  grass  and  scrub  towards  the  vlei,  that 
I  should  see  the  well-known  ram;  yet  the  hope  of  doing  so 
some  day  was  ever  present  with  me.  Though  the  early  morning 
had  been  cold,  damp,  and  showery,  it  cleared  up  somewhat  by 
9  A.M.  when  I  reached  the  vlei,  and  set  to  work  most  diligently 
to  beat  the  low  thick  cover  in  the  vicinity  of  'Mgiyo's  mealie- 
gardens;  but  everything  was  very  moist  and  unpleasant,  and, I 
was  soon  as  thoroughly  wet  through  as  my  surroundings.  For 
nearly  two  hours  I  scrambled  uncomfortably  about  through  the 
wet  cover,  until  about  11  A.M.  the  damp  mist  partially  cleared 
away  and  the  sun  came  out  of  the  clouds  with  intense  fierceness  ; 
but  still  I  persevered  in  beating  the  dense  matted  scrub  along 
the  edge  of  the  vlei,  going  to  every  spot  I  could  think  of,  likely 
and  unlikely  ones  each  receiving  a  fair  share  of  attention.  But 
nothing  showed  up.  By  mid-day  the  heat  was  so  intense  that 
flesh  and  blood  could  stand  it  no  longer,  so  I  sought  shelter  under 
some  large  rocks,  near  to  a  spot  where  on  a  previous  occasion  I 
had  some  great  sport  with  a  troop  of  bush-pigs.  As  I  approached 
the  rocks,  a  duiker  scuttled  out  from  the  long  grass  at  my  feet, 
and  bounded  off  with  that  aggravating  india-rubber-ball-like 
action  which  makes  these  wariest  of  small  antelope  so  difficult 
to  hit  with  a  rifle.  By  running  forward  and  jumping  on  to  a  low 
rock  I  was  enabled  to  see  her  turn  short  up  to  the  right,  making 
apparently  for  a  small  thick  patch  of  cover  on  the  upper  edge  of 
a  slight  swampy  hollow.  Just  as  I  was  about  to  try  a  shot,  she 
stopped  suddenly,  and  turning  her  head,  looked  towards  me. 
Next  moment  I  touched  the  trigger  and  dropped  her  dead.  This 
ewe  had  a  small  pair  of  horns,  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  is 
the  only  one  of  the  sex  carrying  horns  that  I  ever  bagged,^  though 
I  know  of  other  instances  of  their  being  shot.     I  carried  her  over 

^  I  have  since  then  shot  one  other  on  the  Letaba. 
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to  the  rocks,  where  I  intended  to  halt  for  a  smoke  before  returning 
homewards,  and  throwing  her  down  in  a  shady  spot,  fell  to  on  a 
tree  laden  with  the  delicious  'manombela  fruit,  which  occupied  the 
best  part  of  an  hour.  Shouldering  my  buck,  at  last  I  set  off  on 
my  return  journey,  intending  to  cross  the  vlei,  and  walk  quietly 
along  on  the  other  ridge,  in  hopes  of  putting  up  something  else, 
as  the  duiker,  though  better  than  nothing,  was  all  too  small  for 
my  re(|uirements. 

When  yet  about  100  yards  from  the  crossing-place,  I  was 
glancing  up  and  down  the  opposite  ridge,  and  suddenly,  as  I 
stood  for  a  moment,  I  saw  away  to  my  left  on  the  side  of  the 
ridge,  evidently  startled  by  something  from  the  very  edge  of 
the  vlei,  a  large  dark-coloured  object,  moving  quickly  through 
the  long  grass. 

Could  I  believe  my  eyes  ?  Surely  on  what  might  be  called  an 
"  oflT-day  "  such  a  piece  of  luck  cannot  be  in  store  for  me !  But  a 
second  glance  was  scarcely  necessary,  for  I  knew  almost  intuitively 
that  it  was  the  fabled  black  ram  I  was  looking  at.  He  was  nearly 
400  yards  distant,  and  going  at  the  usual  slow,  easy  canter — 
peculiar  to  these  bucks  and  koodoo  alike,  when  not  seriously 
alarmed — and  hitherto  quite  unconscious  of  my  presence.  To 
drop  low  in  the  grass  and  take  a  good  look  at  him  through  the 
field-glasses  occupied  me  but  a  few  seconds,  and  with  this  aid  I 
could  distinctly  make  out  the  splendid  dark  coat — appearing 
darker  with  the  wet  from  the  grass  upon  it — and  fine  curved 
horns  of  this  really  noble  old  buck.  Eaising  the  sight  of  my 
rifle,  I  quietly  waited  to  see  the  direction  he  took,  for  I  would 
have  risked  a  long  shot  if  he  had  appeared  to  be  going  away 
from  me.  Instead  of  this,  however,  he  was  gradually  lessen- 
ing his  distance,  though  still  heading  for  the  lower  part  of  the 
ridge  below  the  falls,  and  I  knew  that  once  over  the  ridge  he 
was  probably  lost  to  me.  Almost  breathlessly  I  watched,  as  he 
entered  a  little  patch  of  cover  on  the  edge  of  a  more  extensive 
straggling  bit  of  low  bush.  Suddenly  he  stopped,  but  so  com- 
pletely was  he  hidden  in  the  scrub  that  I  could  only  see  his  head 
and  neck  as  he  looked  hard  towards  me.  The  odds  were  too 
great  for  a  shot,  so  I  still  waited,  till  at  last  he  cantered  on  again 
towards  the  larger  bush.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  fire  as  soon 
as  he  passed  out  on  the  other  side  of  this,  but  he  stopped  right  in 
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the  middle  of  it,  and  where  again  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  fire. 
After  standing  there  for  fully  quarter  of  an  hour,  down  he  dropped ! 
I  had  already  taken  note  of  the  lie  of  the  ground,  and  after  wait- 
ing a  few  moments  to  give  him  time  to  settle  himself,  I  crept 
towards  the  bank  of  the  vlei,  over  which  I  slipped — ten  feet  of  a 
drop  and  through  a  network  of  brambles.  Here  I  put  a  fresh 
cartridge  in  my  rifle,  had  a  long  drink,  and  after  tightening  up 
my  belt,  waded  through  the  muddy  vlei  and  climbed  out  on  the 
other  bank.  Keeping  under  cover  of  some  of  the  long  reeds  and 
scrub  which  grow  luxuriantly  in  such  places,  I  entered  an  exten- 
sive swamp,  the  surrounding  ground  being  all  too  much  exposed 
in  the  event  of  the  buck  standing  up  again — which,  however, 
they  seldom  do.  Step  by  step  I  plodded  along  through  the 
swamp,  my  brown-paper  boots  (for  you  can't  get  a  decent  pair  of 
boots  in  the  country),  perfectly  useless  for  keeping  out  water, 
sinking  often  knee-deep,  and  churning  the  mud  till  it  stuck  like 
glue. 

But  these  were  matters  not  worth  consideration  with  so  fine  a 
prize  before  me.  At  last  I  reached  the  side  of  the  ridge  on  which 
lay  the  buck,  but  upon  reaching  the  ground  I  had  marked,  I 
found,  as  usual,  that  it  looked  very  different  from  what  it  did  when 
seen  from  a  distance.  That  which  had  appeared  to  me  to  be  an 
open  hillside  was  really  very  undulating,  and  the  patch  of  bush 
into  which  I  had  marked  the  buck  was  on  the  top  of  one  of  the 
rises,  over  which  I  could  not  see,  when  approaching  from  the 
bottom.  The  bush  too,  I  saw,  was  very  thick  and  of  much  larger 
area  than  I  had  imagined.  Fully  30  yards  I  walked  into  it, 
with  rifle  cocked,  expecting  every  moment  to  hear  the  rush  of 
the  game  as  he  broke  out.  Hard  lines  if  I  was  going  to  lose  him 
after  all ;  for  I  began  to  think  I  must  be  going  wrong,  and  that 
it  was  even  betting  he  would  run  out  either  behind  me  or  a  long 
way  off  on  either  side  I  At  last,  as  I  could  see  across  to  the 
other  edge  of  the  scrub,  I  pulled  up,  and  still  no  ram !  Turning 
slightly  to  the  left  in  the  direction  from  which  he  had  entered 
the  patch,  I  was  about  to  advance  again,  when  I  heard  a  quick 
rush  at  the  lower  corner.  I  knew  he  was  out,  and  regardless  of 
torn  flesh  and  clothes,  I  darted  into  the  open  and  up  on  to  the 
small  ridge  in  front.  Only  just  in  time,  by  Jove !  for  there  he  was, 
dipping  over  the  low  ridge,  merely  his  hind-quarters  and  fan- 
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spread  tail  in  sight,  over  100  yards  away.  A  quick  snap-shot 
was  the  only  chance,  but  when  I  heard  the  dull  "  clop "  which 
followed,  I  knew  it  was  all  up  with  the  old  ram.  Eunning 
quickly  forward  as  I  shoved  in  another  cartridge,  I  saw  him 
down,  but  he  at  once  struggled  wildly  to  rise.  In  vain,  poor 
brute,  his  hind -quarters  were  powerless;  but  he  struggled  so 
viciously  that  I  could  not  get  at  him  with  the  knife,  and  had  to 
finish  him  with  another  bullet.  This  ram,  which  I  got  three  of 
'Xfgiyo's  people  to  carry  home  for  me,  was,  I  think,  the  largest 
I  have  ever  shot.  His  horns  were  very  thick  and  heavy,  and 
measured  15  J  inches  over  the  curve.  His  hide  was  singularly 
dark  in  colour,  a  very  unusual  thing  with  old  bucks,  which,  as  a 
rule,  get  to  be  pale  ash-grey.  I  had  no  means  of  weighing  him, 
but  I  am  certain  he  would  scale  over  200  lb.  The  largest  reed- 
buck,  in  point  of  weight,  that  ever  I  heard  of  as  having  been 
scaled,  went  207  lb.,  and  I  am  sure  this  ram  would  not  be  far  off 
that  weight. 

As  is  the  case  with  all  wild  herbivorous  animals,  especially 
the  antelopes,  the  reedbuck  is  marvellously  tenacious  of  life.     I 
will  relate  an  experience  of  mine  in  support  of  the  fact,  though 
the  details  are  by  no  means  pleasant.      I  had  a  number  of  boys 
engaged  in  erecting  a  wattle  house  for  me,  but  on  the  day  in 
question  I  managed  to  spare  some  of  them  to  accompany  me,  as  I 
had  resolved  to  devote  the  day  to  a  good  shoot  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  old  vlei,  and  with  this  intention  had  issued  full  in- 
structions to  them  on  the  previous  day.     Muntumuni,  one  of  the 
Ijest  himting  Kafirs  I  ever  had,  was  of  the  party,  and  an  after-rider 
on  one  of  my  horses.     The  day  broke  gloriously  fine,  without 
a  cloud  to  be  seen  in  the  sky ;  and  after  a  hasty  breakfast,  we 
saddled  up  and  set  out  just  when  the  sun  tipped  the  hills,  meet- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  boys  on  the  ridge  above  the  old  kraals. 
Three  others  had,  uninvited,  joined  the  party,  but  as  on  such 
occasions  "  the  more  the  merrier,"  I  gladly  accepted  their  services. 
Arrived  at  'Mgiyo*s,  I  consulted  with  the  elder  boys  as  to  the 
best  plan  of  hunting  the  two  kloofs  at  the  head  of  the  vlei,  from 
which  I  confidently  expected  to  turn   out   a   bushbuck.     We 
decided  to  enter  below  and  hunt  up ;  so  hitching  the  horses  to  a 
bush,  the  kloof  being  impassable  on  horseback,  I  crossed  it  on 
foot  with  my  after-rider,  and  ascended  the  opposite  spur  between 
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the  two  kloofs.  Whilst  still  struggling  amongst  the  creepers  and 
thorns  on  the  edge  of  the  bush,  we  heard  a  shout  from  the  boys, 
and  soon  learned  that  a  bushbuck  ewe  was  afoot.  Although  I 
toiled  hard  to  reach  the  brow  of  the  hill  in  time,  I  was  unsuccess- 
ful, and  the  buck  reached  the  shelter  of  the  next  kloof.  Boya 
always  get  wildly  excited  when  beating  cover  or  bush,  and 
many  and  many  a  buck  that  comes  out  past  the  guns,  running 
for  dear  life  as  though  a  pack  of  wild  dogs  was  at  its  heels,  would 
have  taken  it  far  more  easily  and  quietly,  and  given  a  decent  shot, 
if  the  boys  below  only  exercised  their  lungs  a  little  less.  In  fact, 
perfect  silence  is  advisable  when  once  the  buck  has  started  and 
gone  ahead  towards  the  guns.  Of  course  if  the  game  shows  any 
sign  of  trying  to  break  back  it  is  a  different  matter,  but  in  nine 
eases  out  of  ten  they  will  go  forward  if  the  line  is  properly  kept 
and  the  beaters  do  not  straggle. 

Later  on,  this  bush-buck  was  again  started,  and  my  after-rider 
had  two  flying  shots  at  her,  but  missed  each  time.  After  hunting 
a  patch  of  thick  bush  on  the  opposite  side  which  we  drew  blank, 
we  crossed  back,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  one  of 
the  horses  had  broken  away,  and  I  only  secured  him  after  a  good 
gallop  on  the  other.  It  was  then  nearly  mid-day,  so  we  gave  the 
boys  a  brief  rest,  and  then  started  off  down  the  vlei,  painfully 
conscious  that  our  day  had  commenced  none  too  well.  But  I 
knew  the  old  vlei  aforetime,  and  had  small  doubt  but  that  we 
should  see  some  sport.  At  length  we  reached  a  patch  of  long 
dry  tamhiki  grass,  on  a  very  favourite  ridge  of  mine,  and  at  once 
set  fire  to  it  along  the  upper  edge.  Skirting  the  fire,  I  posted 
my  after-rider  on  the  ridge,  and  had  barely  selected  a  decent 
position  for  myself  when  the  beaters  started  yelling  like  fiends, 
and  guided  by  the  voice  and  gestures  of  an  *mfana  (boy)  on  the 
other  side  of  the  vlei,  I  galloped  forward  in  time  to  see  a  couple 
of  bush-pigs  run  out  on  the  next  ridge  about  180  yards  distant. 
I  fired,  but  missed,  eventually  giving  them  three  more  shots,  the 
last  of  which  told.  The  wounded  one  turned  at  once  along  the 
ridge,  which  it  crossed,  closely  pursued  by  the  dogs,  and  made 
for  the  cover  over  on  the  other  side,  down  by  the  river.  I  did 
not  leave  my  post,  as  I  expected  to  get  a  shot  at  the  other  pig, 
but  afterwards  learned  that  it  had  turned  up  towards  the  rough 
krantz  bordering  the  edge  of  the  valley.     As  I  jumped  into  the 
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saddle  again,  after  waiting  a  few  minutes,  I  saw  the  wounded 
pig,  with  the  dogs  very  close  behind  him,  enter  a  strip  of  bush 
where  I  had  shot  a  pig  the  previous  week,  the  dogs  having 
turned  him  from  his  original  point  on  the  river.  My  after-rider 
coming  up,  we  tried  to  get  the  horses  through  the  vlei,  but  the 
rains  had  made  it  impassable;  so  leaving  them  standing  with 
reins  down,  we  got  through  on  foot,  the  muddy  slush  taking  us 
nearly  waist-deep.  Once  through,  we  ran  up  towards  the  cover 
where  we  could  hear  the  dogs  barking,  and  knew  that  they  had 
the  pig  at  bay ;  but  before  we  reached  the  spot,  some  of  the 
other  boys  ran  in  and  put  an  end  to  the  fray  with  their  assegaia 
The  pig  turned  out  to  be  a  fine  young  boar ;  my  bullet  had 
broken  its  hind-leg  below  the  hock.  I  now  heard  that  a  good 
ram  reedbuck  had  got  up  from  the  fire  on  the  top  of  the  ridge, 
but  could  not  glean  much  information  as  to  the  direction  it  had 
taken.  After  dragging  the  pig  into  the  shade,  we  skirted  both 
sides  of  the  ridge,  and  returned  up  the  banks  of  the  vlei,  but  with- 
out starting  anything  except  some  of  the  ubiquitous  'Trtavondtve 
— ground-pigs — of  which  the  dogs  killed  three.  These  animals, 
by  the  way,  are  most  delicious  eating,  especially  if  parboiled 
and  then  baked.  I  had  started  the  boys  to  burn  a  small  patch 
of  grass  at  the  edge  of  a  narrow  gully,  and  was  watching  for  a 
buck  to  break  out,  when  my  after-rider  called  out,  "  Buka,  buka, 
nay  'nhlango ! "  ("  Look,  look,  there's  a  reedbuck ! ")  It  was  a 
good  ram,  and  he  had  evidently  been  standing  up  on  the  ridge 
watching  —  roused  from  his  "  seat "  probably  by  the  general 
noise  and  the  crackling  of  the  burning  scrub.  He  started  to 
run  as  I  saw  him ;  so  telling  my  after-rider  to  remain  where  he 
was,  in  case  the  buck  took  down  tlie  ridge,  I  galloped  up  the 
slope  to  try  and  cut  him  off.  I  was  soon  hidden  from  sight  in  a 
hollow,  but  on  topping  the  ridge  failed  to  see  the  buck  anywhere. 
I  knew  that  I  ought  to  have  come  out  nearly  on  top  of  him,  and 
liis  disappearance  was  mysterious,  to  say  the  least.  It  appeared 
that  he  had  turned  off  suddenly  down  the  ridge,  run  to  a  patch, 
and  believing  himself  unseen,  lain  down.  Three  or  four  of  my 
youngsters  actually  crept  up  to  within  assegai-throwing  distance 
of  him  as  he  lay,  but  all  managed  to  miss  him,  the  weapons 
glancing  from  the  thick  twigs  and  other  obstructions.  The  buck 
sprang  up,  all  unseen  by  me,  and  crossing  the  gully,  headed 
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straight  away  for  the  vlei  at  the  bottom.  Here  my  after-rider 
missed  a  long  shot,  but  watching  him  cross,  marked  him  down 
to  a  gully  three-quarters  of  a  mile  away ;  and  thither,  after 
recrossing  the  vlei,  we  rode  together,  all  the  boys  making  oflf 
up  another  spur  to  try  and  head  the  buck  should  he  attempt 
to  break  back.  When  about  half-way  up  the  ridge,  I  saw  that 
unless  I  hurried  up,  the  boys — who  had  not  seen  the  exact 
spot  where  the  buck  had  disappeared — would  put  him  up  too 
far  off  for  a  shot.  So  I  galloped  on  as  hard  as  I  could,  and 
scarcely  reached  a  small  stretch  of  open  flat  when  I  saw  the 
ram  going  across  the  spur  in  front  of  me  as  hard  as  he  could  lay 
legs  to  the  ground,  and  about  120  yards  distant.  I  jumped 
down  at  once  and  gave  him  a  shot  behind  the  shoulder,  but  too 
high  and  too  far  back :  the  bullet,  a  590-grain  solid,  we  after- 
wards ascertained,  passed  clean  through  him.  I  fired  a  second 
shot  as  he  was  running  down  the  slope  nearly  stem  on,  the 
bullet  entering  just  below  the  tail.  This  tumbled  him  over,  and 
a  couple  of  Kafir  dogs  got  hold  of  him,  but  he  soon  kicked 
clear,  and  got  up,  running  as  if  untouched  down  the  gully.  The 
dogs  were  quite  at  fault  here,  in  fact  they  could  not  well  help  it, 
for  they  had  been  pretty  roughly  kicked  by  the  buck ;  but  as  no 
one  saw  the  latter  cross  the  gully,  we  thought  he  must  have 
dropped  somewhere  in  the  scrub.  We  searched  high  and  low  in 
vain,  but  at  last  a  boy  discovered  the  ram's  spoor  300  yards 
away  down  the  gully ;  and  then  commenced  a  stern  chase,  such 
as  would  have  been  deemed  impossible  with  so  badly  wounded 
an  animal  in  front  of  us.  Fortunately  we  had  a  dog  with  us, 
a  nondescript  marvel,  by  name  'Mfazi  (Wife),  although  he  be- 
longed to  the  other  sex.  He  had  no  looks  to  recommend  him, 
and  no  speed — in  fact  he  was  as  ugly  as  sin,  and  a  good  smart 
tortoise  could  give  him  points,  but  he  was  all  nose ;  and  I  think 
I  have  never  seen  his  equal  on  spoor.  He  proved  as  useful  as 
he  was  ugly,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal,  for  like  a  fate  that  dog 
followed  the  wounded  buck  mile  after  mile,  at  a  slow  jogging 
pace,  but  without  a  check,  through  all  his  twistings  and  turnings. 
As  soon  as  I  saw  that  the  pursuit  bade  fair  to  be  a  long  one,  I 
sent  boys  back  to  bring  on  the  dead  pig  ;  and  it  was  well  I  did 
so,  for  sundown  saw  us  apparently  as  far  from  the  object  of  our 
search  as  ever. 
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At  last,  however,  perhaps  when  we  all  least  expected  it,  after 
^tummg  up  a  long  steep  hill,  and  keeping  the  ever- wagging  tail- 
stump  of  the  indefatigable  'Mfazi  before  us,  we  caught  sight  of 
t;he  buck  standing  amongst  a  mass  of  large  granite  boulders  upon 
a  ridge  fully  400  yards  distant.     The  boys  spotted  him  first,  and 
1  could  with  diflBculty  pick  him  up  in  the  fast-gathering  dusk ; 
bnt  the  buck  saw  us  quite  as  soon,  and  sick  though  he  must  have 
been,  started  ofif  again  at  a  great  pace ;  but  it  was  his  last  effort. 
We  met  a  cattle-herd  a  little  farther  on,  who  told  us  he  had  seen 
the  buck  and  had  plainly  noticed  blood  on  its  flanks.     And  so 
we  passed  on,  with  but  one  desire  in  my  mind  at  any  rate — to 
put  the  poor  brute  out  of  the  fearful  pain  he  must  have  been  en- 
during.    The  spoor  led  us  down  to  the  river  again,  and  through 
some  deserted  mealie-gardens,  then  over  the  ridge  on  which  we 
had  caught  sight  of  the  buck,  another  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
over  some  terribly  rough  ground,  then  up  the  face  of  a  steep  stony 
hill  covered  with  rlienoster-hosch  and  other  low  scrub.     Here  it 
Seemed  the  buck  had  felt  his  strength  inadequate  to  the  task  of 
Surmounting  the  hill,  as  had  evidently  been  his  first  intention, 
for  he  had  turned  off  at  right  angles,  and  held  along  the  stony 
slope,  over  fearfully  rough  ground,  where  tracking  in  the  evening 
gloom  would  have  been  impossible  but  for  the  assistance  of  our 
ugly  canine  friend.     I  had,  after  all,  commenced  to  despair  of 
getting  up  to  the  buck,  especially  when  on  the  edge  of  a  shallow 
gully  running  down   the  hillside  I  saw   'Mfazi   casting  about 
amongst  the  rocks,  evidently  at  fault.     We  halted,  and  just  then 
one  of  the  boys  touched  me  on  the  arm  and  pointed  silently  up 
to  a  great  jumbled  heap  of  stones  and  huge  boulders  about  100 
yards  above  us  on  the  hillside.     There  at  last  stood  the  unfortu- 
nate buck,  evidently  quite  done,  with  crimped  back  and  hanging 
head,  heedless  now  of  the  near  proximity  of  his  relentless  foes. 
Taking  as  good  an  aim  as  the  poor  light  would  admit  of,  I  fired ; 
the  buck  sprang  high  into  the  air,  and  rolled  over  and  over  down 
the  hillside,  dead,  breaking  one  of  his  horns  in  the  fall.     I  was 
^fitounded  when  I  came  to  examine  the  two  wounds  he  had  pre- 
viously received,  as  it  certainly  seemed  an  impossibility  for  an 
animal  thus  injured  to  run  the  distance  he  had  done.     The  first 
l)ullet  entered,  as  I  have  described,  too  far  back  behind  the 
shoulders,  and  passed  clean  through  him ;  the  second,  catching 
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him  below  the  tail,  had  completely  raked  him,  cutting  the  left 
lung  in  its  course,  and  passing  out  between  the  neck  and  shoul- 
der. It  was  very  late  ere  we  returned  that  night,  thoroughly 
fagged ;  but  it  was  some  small  gratification  to  know  that  we  had 
put  an  end  to  the  i>oor  brute's  misery,  and  spared  him  the  torture 
of  passing  the  night  in  such  a  state. 

Such  unfortunate  incidents  will  happen,  though  no  one  can 
regret  them  more  keenly  than  does  the  sportsman  himself. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

SPORT   AT  'SIHLANHLANA'S. 

Native  hospitality — Limited  commissariat — Vervet  monkeys — Good  news — 
Unavoidable  evils — Children  of  the  sun — Wild  dogs — Perseverance  re- 
warded— Two  ram  reedbucks — Firing  the  grass — A  bush  buck  ram 
started — Extremity  and  opportunity — Death  in  the  flames — Dogs  miss- 
ing— Duiker  caught — JFater-hout-hoom — Lying  close — A  heavy  ram — 
The  day's  bag — A  turn  after  pigs — A  scratch  gang — Bushbuck,  'msumbi, 
and  duiker — Riding  a  reedbuck  down — Takes  to  cover — An  apparition 
— Ehlanzeni — Cheeta — Following  blood-spoor — Return  for  assistance — 
A  race  to  the  river — Bagged— A  day  of  rest — A  "  fluke"  shot — Bagged — 
Bag  a  well-known  ram — A  curious  incident — Sport  with  reedbuck — A 
wet  day — Calculations — An  old  bushbuck — Seven  days'  sport — Remarks 
upon  the  reedbuck — Fawns — Whistling — Rushing  from  cover — Taking 
to  water — The  nagor — A  misnomer — Measurements — Types  of  horns. 

A  VERY  favourite  spot  of  mine  for  visiting  in  search  of  small 
game,  during  the  months  when  fever  is  rife  in  the  Low  Country, 
was  a  district  on  the  lower  Sabi  river,  near  to  its  junction  with 
another  and  smaller  one,  known  locally  as  the  Mankambeni. 

'Sihlanhlana,  a  petty  'Mbaya  chief,  lived  there — poor,  but,  as  is 
often  the  case,  most  hospitable;  and  he  used  to  look  forward 
keenly  to  my  visits.  Each  received  his  quid  pro  qtco — I  my 
sport,  and  he  a  supply  of  food  for  himself  and  people.  The  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  my  diary  kept  at  the  time  of  my  last  trip 
to  those  parts  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  kind  of  sport  which 
could  1^  there  obtained: — 

October  30. — Having  arranged  for  a  week  at  'Sihlanhlana's, 
and  my  few  necessaries  packed  up  over  night,  breakfasted  at 
7  A.M.,  after  a  bath  in  the  creek,  and  made  a  start  at  7.45  a.m. 
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Took  five  boys  with  me,  on  foot,  an  after-rider  *  on  my  black 
jj^elding  'Sandhlana,  while  I  rode  Ehlanzeni,  a  well-tried  and 
fast  shooting-pony.  Carried  my  single  500  "W.R.,  and  an  old 
si>orting  il.H,  rifle.  Mealie-meal,  biscuits,  salt,  coflfee,  bacon, 
sugar,  comprised  my  commissariat.  Eode  ahead  with  'Mkuhlu, 
off-saddled  half  an  hour  at  the  Sabani  stream,  and  reached 
'Sihlanhlana's  at  3  p.m.,  haWng  seen  no  game  on  the  way. 
Close  on  the  cilge  of  the  mealie-gardens  we  noticed  a  very  large 
ti\x>p  of  "  blue  monkeys,"  as  the  vervets  (Cercopithecus  lalandi) 
arc  called  locally.  There  must  have  been  fully  two  hundred  of 
them,  playing  about  in  an  extensive  grove  of  'win^cosi-trees,  busily 
ong-agoii  amongst  the  astringent  plums  which  they  bear.  One 
tree  in  iwrtioular  was  alive  with  the  little  fellows,  their  quaint 
black  facHJs,  fringed  with  white  hairs,  peeping  curiously  and 
siuicilv  out  from  amoncst  the  clusters  of  dark-CTeen  leaves. 
Fancy  'Sihlanhlana  has  a  busy  time  of  it  when  the  mealies  ripen, 
with  so  many  of  ihe^e  mischievous  depredators  ever  on  the  look- 
out for  the  wherewithal  to  fill  their  hungry  maws!  Country 
gtMtorally  burnt  off,  but  several  close  patches  left,  affording  ample 
i\nvr  for  gnnu\  Off-saddled  and  turned  our  nags  loose.  'Sihla- 
iihlana  g;\ve  us  glowing  aeooxmis  of  the  amount  of  game  about ; 
but  ho  always  div^,  and  I  have  long  ago  learned  that  a  modicum 
of  s;Ut  is  a  nooo^isary  aid  to  the  digestion  of  this  worthy  man's 
lx^^H^rts.  for  ho  is  ]\^nicularly  optimistic  where  his  inner  man 
is  oonoonu\i  My  K\vs  lumei  up  shortly  after  5  P.M.;  had  a 
«>>*vl  st)\ian^  monl.  and  plenty  of  sweet  milk,  and  all  turned  in 
oavly,  a  g^v\i  hut  ha>  ing  Ivon  prepared  fc»r  myself  and  party. 

Oct.^hr  ol. --0^^u^^r,nd  those  Cvckroaches !  How  they  did 
>vovvv  last  uicht  !  1  <;isMlco  '*  buirs '*  (as  a  Yankee  would  term 
tho^u^  of  all  sovUv  and  oi  the  iojj^^i  i^armhil  of  them  I  think  the 
*NvkiHvu  h  In  iho  worsi.  l>m  one  must  take  the  bitter  with  the 
>\MN^t  in  N)\Ml  as  in  all  oi?^\ 

A  n^wt  unfavourable  niominc. — cvercast.  with  a  high  wind, 
aud  ^v^winji  showers  wo^ihor  in  wr.ich  buck  wont  lie  dose. 
N»>(  b,n>  juv  oomo  all  i^is  *;:sr4;iKv  tr-  f;:i  out  the  entire  day  by 
w  NUiokx  lin\  1  ir^usionvl  uw  r.r.wi'.Mnc  boTs  —  Kafirs,  true 
olnld^Mi  ot  jho  sun.  ovtwi  woi  ani:  c:ud  as  thev  dread  evil 
NjuvH,*  swdtUo/i  up  tbo  na^rs.  fin*-;  s^o:  i«ui.  keeping  towards  the 
SmUi      MisN^^l  two  sls*:^  «i   f*  uuikoT.  and  soon  after  put  out 
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toother  on  a  high  ridge ;  missed  this  one  also — a  long  running 
shot  at  300  yards.     Oflf-saddled  about  noon,  and  got  into  broken 
^untiy  along  the  banks  of  the  river ;  found  remains  of  duiker 
tod  bushbuck  ewe  devoured  by  wild  dogs.     The  ridges  near 
the  Sabi  are  covered  with  dense  low  brushwood,  and  shooting 
^  difficult,  it  being  almost  impossible  to  hit  a  running  duiker, 
flnated  many  likely  and  unlikely  places  withput  success,  but 
"struck  oil "  at  last,  a  very  fine  ram  reedbuck  jumping  up  on 
^7  ieft,  between  the  two  horses,  and  rimning  back.     As  I  pulled 
^P  and  dismounted,  a  ewe  got  up  close  by,  followed  by  another 
^^  and  ewe,  50  yards  or  so  away.     The  big  ram  ran  straight 
***«  Bmoothly,  and  I  dropped  him  with  my  first  shot ;  the  smaller 
^^9   going  away  exactly  behind  me,  ran  low  through  the  trees 
*°^    ^rub,  and  I  misSed  two  shots  at  him.     Mounting  and  gal- 
lopu^g  along  the  ridge,  I  saw  him  turning  down  towards  the 
"^^^,  one  of  the  ewes  running  wide  of  him  200  yards  away, 
''^^^ping  down  just  as  the  ram  appeared  about  to  stand  near 
•^Mickish  clump  of  bush,  I  made  a  lucky  shot  and  dropped 
*^^*      Some  women  hoeing  in  the  gardens  across  the  spruit 
'^'^^ked  one  of  the  ewes  as  she  lay  down,  and  shouted  to  me 
^^  direction ;  but  as  we  had  two  rams,  did  not  care  about  going 
'^^ther  for  them,  but  returned  to  the  kraal.    The  ram  first  shot 
^^^^ed  a  very  thick  pair  of  horns,  13 J  inches  from  base  to  tip. 
Day's  bag — two  ram  reedbuck. 

November  1. — Fine  clear  morning.   An  early  bath  and  breakfast 

enabled  us  to  get  away  by  7.30  a.m.,  accompanied  by  my  own 

boys  and  two  of  'Sihlanhlana's  sons,  keen  little  chaps,  active  and 

wiry  as  baboons.     Crossed  the  stream  near  the  kraal,  and  kept 

down  the  ridge,  close  to  the  spruit,  heading  for  the  river.    Put 

out  a  duiker,  but  did  not  get  a  shot.     Set  boys  to  beat  out  large 

patch  of  dry  grass,  and  while  waiting  ahead  of  the  beat,  spotted 

a  bushbuck  ewe  standing  just  on  the  edge  of  a  thick  clump  of 

bush,  which  partially  hid  her,  and  from  which  she  had  probably 

been  watching  me  for  some  time.     She  dived  back  into  the  bush 

instantly,  before  I  could   fire,  the   flash   of  another  dun  hide 

amongst  the  trees  telling  that  a  ram  had  been  with  her.     The 

boys  fired  the  grass  in  the  middle  of  the  patch,  and  riding  round 

towards  the  upper  end  of  it,  I  saw  a  duiker  hopping  out  across 

my  front.     Fired  two  shots  at  her.     At  the  second  she  turned 
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and  ran  down  through  thick  cover  to  the  river.  Thinking  I  had 
liit  her,  was  just  about  to  race  after  her,  when  a  shout  of  "  Nansi 
*nkunzi  'mbabala ! "  ("  There's  a  bushbuck  ram ! ")  from  the  boys 
caused  me  to  look  in  the  direction  in  which  they  pointed,  towards 
a  small  gully  full  of  rank  green  grass  and  bush,  from  which 
clouds  of  dense  smoke  were  rolling  upwards  and  spreading  over 
the  whole  slope.  Xoisy  flocks  of  lilac-breasted  rollers  (Coracias 
vai(data) — the  erroneously -styled  "blue  jay"  of  colonists^ — ^and 
otlier  insectivorous  birds,  darted  about  hither  and  thither  through 
the  smoke,  taking  advantage  of  the  discomfiture  of  their  insect 
prey.  Through  the  thick  brown  smoke  I  made  out  the  ram, 
nlK>ut  130  yards  distant,  hopping  along  quietly  on  the  other  side 
of  the  gully,  and  I  fired  at  once :  the  bullet  "  clopped "  loudly, 
and  the  ram  turned  short  round  and  ran  back  along  the  ridge, 
skirting  the  fire.  Galloping  in  pursuit,  I  saw  him  turn  into  a 
pateli  of  burning  bush  before  he  had  run  150  yards.  The  dense 
smoke  prevented  me  from  seeing  more,  and  the  flames  were  leap- 
ing so  high  and  travelling  so  rapidly  before  the  high  wind,  I 
could  not  get  near  the  bush  to  search  for  him.  In  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  the  bush  burnt  itself  out,  and  amongst  the  smoking  dSris 
I  found  the  ram  dead,  the  skin  charred  to  a  cinder,  and  a  good 
pair  of  13-inch  horns  spoiled;  but  as  the  meat  was  good,  that 
tnnibled  no  one  but  me.  Saddled-off  for  half  an  hour,  while  the 
bovs  oiH^kcil  the  tit-bits  on  the  ashes,  and  here  I  missed  Eover 
and  Lion.  Thinking  that  possibly  I  had  hit  that  duiker  and  the 
iU\i;s  had  found  it,  some  of  us  walked  over  towards  the  spot, 
railing  the  dogs,  and  met  Eover  returning,  blood  on  his  muzzle 
and  fore-iHiws.  It  took  us  an  hour,  though,  to  find  the  buck, 
which  had  got  one  of  my  bullets,  probably  the  second,  through 
it.s  ribs;  the  dogs  had  then  collared  and  killed  it  in  the  river 
under  a  stoop  bank.  The  fire  had  passed  right  over  them,  the 
grass  aixnind  being  all  burnt  off  and  the  dogs'  hair  singed. 
Saddlod-up  again,  sent  two  boys  to  carry  the  meat  back  to  camp, 
iintl  tn^Kssoil  tho  stream  to  hunt  opposite  ridge.  Put  out  three 
ilnikors  on  tho  vslopo  of  a  long  ridge;  missed  shots  at  two  of 
lliiMn.  and  a  litllo  farlhor  on  a  ewe  reedbuck  got  up.  Jumping 
nut  hohiud  n\o»  sho  was  over  the  ridge  before  I  could  fire,  and 
|.liiMi|(h  I  foUoNvod  her  over,  lost  her  eventually  in  a  thick  grove 
nf  tinott.     Thinking  sho  had  lain  down  in  a  strip  of  cover  near 
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the  creek,  I  rode  through  it,  and  put  out  a  duiker  ram,  which  I 
knocked  over  as  he  ran,  an  easy  shot,  out  of  the  opposite  bank. 
At  the  shot  a  reedbuck  got  out  at  the  far  end  of  the  grove  of 
trees,  out  of  range ;  it  was  probably  the  one  I  had  been  follow- 
ing, and  which  had  allowed  me  to  pass  within  20  yards  of  her 
without  getting  up.  Hung  the  duiker  in  a  tree,  and  rode  on  up 
the  creek,  not  seeing  my  boys  anywhere ;  but  was  soon  joined 
by  my  after-rider.  Passing  close  to  a  great  water-hout-boom  (a 
spongy  tree,  always  found  in  the  vicinity  of  water,  and  the  wood 
of  which  is  used  for  making  brake-blocks),  we  had  left  it  several 
yards  behind  us,  and  were  emerging  from  the  end  of  a  narrow 
patch  of  scrub  in  the  bend  of  the  vlei,  when  two  ewe  reedbucks 
jumped  out  behind  us,  from  a  spot  quite  close  to  the  tree,  and 
not  a  dozen  yards  from  where  we  had  ridden  along.  They  ran 
awkwardly,  and  my  first  shot  missed.  The  second  I  fancied  hit, 
just  as  they  topped  the  ridge,  and  I  at  once  mounted  and  gave 
chase.  Racing  down  the  other  side,  through  the  low  scrub,  saw  a 
reedbuck  standing  in  some  bush  on  my  right,  in  a  half -crouching 
attitude ;  and  thinking  it  was  the  one  I  had  fired  at,  pulled  up, 
jumped  down,  and  fired  a  quick  shot,  just  as  she  was  moving  ofiF. 
She  ran  like  the  mischief  for  about  50  yards  and  fell  dead,  shot 
through  the  heart.  There  was  no  other  wound  upon  her.  Boys 
and  dogs  joined  me  here,  so  we  put  the  ewe  on  my  horse,  and  I 
sent  the  after-rider  back  with  'Sandhlana  to  fetch  the  duiker. 

Returning  towards  the  kraal,  a  boy  leading  my  horse,  I  was  walk- 
ing ahead,  when  on  the  low  ridge  behind  the  huts  the  dogs  put  up 
a  reedbuck  ram  200  yards  on  our  left.  It  ran  straight  towards 
us,  dogs  full  cry  after  him,  and  so  close  to  him  I  dare  not  fire ; 
but  he  turned  short  round  on  seeing  us,  and  went  away  down  the 
spur  with  long  steady  bounds,  his  white  fanlike  tail  spread  out 
very  prettily.  I  made  a  lucky  shot,  bringing  him  down  in  his 
tracks,  the  solid  590-grain  bullet  going  clean  through  him  from 
end  to  end.  We  let  it  lie  there,  and  on  reaching  the  kraal,  sent 
some  of  'Sihlanhlana's  folk  to  bring  it  in.  The  horns  were  only 
11 J  inches,  but  he  was  a  heavy-bodied  animal.  A  good  day — 
bag  consisting  of  one  ram  and  one  ewe  reedbuck,  one  bushbuck 
ram,  one  duiker  ram,  and  one  duiker  ewe. 

November  2. — Cloudy  and  cool.  After  seeing  the  meat  hung 
up,  started  on  foot  with  twenty  of  the  kraal  boys,  and  my  own. 
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to  hunt  a  kloof  or  two  for  pigs.  Three  kloofs  drawn  blank  gave 
us  a  bad  start,  and  at  noon  a  cold  rain  commenced  to  fall,  and 
did  not  hold  up  except  at  very  brief  intervals  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  day.  The  boys  of  course  hunted  badly,  as  these 
scratch  gangs  of  natives  almost  invariably  do :  they  come  out  with 
the  intention  of  getting  as  much  meat  as  they  can  by  the  least 
possible  amount  of  exertion  to  themselves.  After  much  hard 
work,  managed  to  secure  a  ram  bushbuck  and  two  bush-pigs, 
one  of  the  latter  being  bayed  by  my  dogs,  and  despatched  with 
assegais. 

Novcn\J)€r  3. — ^Took  only  my  after-rider  with  me  to-day,  giving 
the  other  boys  and  dogs  a  rest  in  camp.  Weather  fine.  Un- 
pleasantly hot  in  the  afternoon.  Tried  the  bush  again  which 
we  burnt  off  on  the  1st,  but  found  the  scrub  around  the  edge  too 
thin  to  afford  shelter  for  bushbuck,  which,  as  a  rule,  far  prefer 
to  lie  in  the  dense  tangled  cover  on  the  kloof-edges  and  round 
bush-clumps  than  in  the  bush  itself,  provided  the  scrub  is  thick 
enough.  1  led  the  boy's  horse  towards  some  large  boulders  about 
100  yaixls  from  the  bush,  up  one  of  which  I  climbed,  while  the 
boy  went  inside  to  beat.  I  got  a  very  indifferent  shot  at  a  bush- 
buck ewe,  which,  refusing  to  take  the  open,  stole  swiftly  away 
towards  the  creek,  through  some  low  green  scrub.  At  the  end 
of  the  bush  a  little  *msumbi  jumped  up  at  the  boy's  feet,  and 
coniing  straight  for  me,  rolled  over  like  a  rabbit  to  a  lucky  shot 
Wo  then  crossed  the  stream  and  kept  away  over  the  long  ridges 
in  the  dinn^liou  of  the  old  Delagoa  Bay  waggon-road.  Put  up  a 
largo  duikor  ram,  very  close,  but  did  not  get  a  shot  till  he  got 
rlear  of  a  lot  of  low  scrubby  bush,  and  then  missed  him.  Edging 
away  down  towanls  the  river,  we  put  out  a  reedbuck  ram,  full 
grown,  but  with  small  horns.  Of  course  he  jumped  out  behind 
\iN,  and  ran  back  down  the  ridge;  but  I  was  off,  and  got  a  shot, 
thotigh,  as  1  aftorwanls  found  out,  missing  him.  At  the  time 
I  faneiod  I  hit,  and  niani  after  him  across  a  small  gully,  in  the 
ilin»rtion  in  which  wo  had  boon  riding.  Well  mounted  on  nearly 
tho  host  shooiing-hoi^so  I  ever  owned,  and  feeling  him  pulling 
oiigorly  at  his  l>ridlo  as  if  to  say,  "Come  on,  let  me  go!"  I  gave 
uiy  gocul  nag  his  hoad,  ilotormined  to  see  if  I  could  run  into  the 
buck.  Uuinitig  al  tirsl,  1  soon  after  nearly  lost  him,  almost 
gcating  boggtul  in  a  tivaohoriHis  piece  of  marshy  ground,  which 
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the  reedbuck  negotiated  in  safety,  and  beyond  which  he  got  out 

0/  sigbt.    Viewing  him  again,  I  saw  he  was  going  harder,  but 

BJanzeni  was  warming  to  his  work  also,  and  getting  over  the 

gTonnd  at  such  a  pace  that  it  would  have  puzzled  any  but  a  good 

"Orse  to  stick  to  him.    Once  the  ram  made  a  false  step,  and  I 

thought  he  was  coming  over ;  but  not  a  bit  of  it, — it  only  urged 

*^  to  renewed  exertions,  as  he  once  more  turned  down  the 

'^^ge,  heading  away  towards  a  point  of  the  river  in  the  direction 

^*  camp.    But  a  game  horse  is  a  wonderful  creature,  and  when 

^t  last  the  buck  ran  into  an  old  deserted  mealie-garden,  in  which 

^^ambles,  insangu  (wild  hemp),  and  "  black-jacks  "  grew  in  wild 

^^fusion,  he  had  a  lead  of  barely  60  yards.     Here,  as  I  feared, 

^^  tamed  short  off  into  the  thickest  cover,  and  I  again  lost  sight 

^f  him;  but  trusting  to  chance,  and  keeping  somewhere  in  the 

^^ht  direction,  I  felt  almost  certain  of  coming  up  with  him,  as 

^y  good  horse  was  running  strongly  and  getting  over  the  thorny 

Obstacles  so  easily. 

Brushing  through  some  thinner  scrub  on  the  right,  I  suddenly 
came  on  the  ram  standing  under  a  bush,  with  his  head  hanging 
and  flanks  heaving.  The  apparition  was  so  entirely  uniexpected 
by  my  nag  that  he  stopped  short,  and  sprang  to  one  side  so  sud- 
denly that  I  shot  over  his  head,  rifle  and  all,  turning  a  complete 
somersault  into  a  patch  of  brambles  and  "  black-jacks."  I  was  on 
my  feet  again  quickly  enough,  and  saw  the  ram  walking  slowly 
through  the  bushes.  Eunning  quietly  up  behind  him,  as  he  stopped, 
half  turning  to  look  round,  I  shot  him  dead.  When  my  after- 
rider  came  up  we  examined  the  buck  very  carefully  for  a  previ- 
ous wound,  but  to  our  surprise  found  no  other  but  the  one  which 
killed  him ;  indeed  there  appeared  nothing  wrong  with  him,  and 
his  legs  were  clean  and  sound.  After  this  plucky  run  I  would 
certainly  have  spared  his  life,  but  that  I  had  all  along  thought  he 
was  wounded  by  my  first  shot.  My  good  bay  showed  no  signs  of 
onusual  fatigue,  but  we  gave  him  a  long  off-saddle  after  his  heavy 
run.  I  have  shot  many  a  head  of  game,  large  and  small,  from 
him,  and  he  never  has  played  me  false.  Poor  Ehlanzeni !  he  is 
now  sleeping  his  last  sleep  down  in  the  far-distant  Low  Country. 
After  saddling-up  again,  we  were  riding  quietly  along,  talking, 
when  the  boy  pointed  out  some  object  in  a  patch  of  ferns  to  our 
right,  at  the  bottom  of  a  rather  deep  donga.     It  looked  very  like 
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a  buck ;  but  as  it  was  an  awkward  place  to  get  a  horse  down,  I 
dismounted  and  walked  towards  the  spot.  It  was  only  a  stone 
after  all,  but  as  I  retraced  my  steps  towards  the  horses,  I  sud- 
denly caught  sight  of  a  large  cheeta  creeping  low  through  some 
scrub  across  the  donga.  I  fired  at  once,  for  he  would  have  been 
out  of  sight  in  another  minute,  and  evidently  hit  him.  A  second 
shot,  as  he  bounded  off  growling  in  the  scrub,  missed.  I  made  a 
mistake  in  following  on  foot ;  but  my  horse  being  in  the  opposite 
direction,  I  feared  it  would  take  too  long  to  catch  him.  The  boy, 
however,  galloped  round  to  the  head  of  the  donga,  leading  my 
nag,  and  we  searched  about  together  for  the  cheeta.  He  had 
gone  away,  however,  but  we  soon  found  the  blood-spoor,  and  fol- 
lowed it  up  and  across  the  ridge ;  but  after  holding  it  for  over 
200  yards  it  became  so  faint  that  we  decided  to  go  back  to  the 
kraal  for  the  dogs.  We  were  soon  back  on  the  spoor  with  two  of 
my  dogs  and  half-a-dozen  Kafirs,  and  carried  it  away  with  some 
diflSculty  for  about  half  a  mile,  and  then  completely  lost  it  in 
some  scrub  on  the  edge  of  a  small  thicket  of  closely-growing 
dwarfed  trees.  Here  we  oj^ened  out  more,  searching  in  all  direc- 
tions for  some  sign  of  siK)or,  but  for  some  time  found  nothing. 
The  dogs  wore  sniffing  suspiciously  on  the  grass  near  to  the  trees, 
but  as  thoy  did  not  appear  very  eager  over  it,  I  turned  aside,  and 
was  looking  alK>ut  through  some  detached  clumps  of  bush  near 
by,  when  1  hourd  a  shout  from  some  of  the  boys,  followed  by  a 
low  growl.  1  ran  to  my  horse,  and  jumped  into  the  saddle  at 
onoe — no  easy  matter,  for  he  kept  bjicking,  excited  by  the  shout- 
ing and  goslioulations  of  the  Kafirs  at  his  head — and  raced  off  in 
the  direction  in  which  the  boys  were  pointing.  It  was  a  long 
o]u>n  ridge,  good  going,  and  though  *Sandhlana  was  not  an  Al 
shoot  ing-horse,  he  was  a  fiyer,  and  I  very  soon  saw  the  cheeta  in 
fiH)nt  of  nu\  the  dogs  running  wide  of  him  on  one  side,  but  some 
ilistnneo  behind.  As  he  entered  a  long  strip  of  bush,  extending 
ft^r  some  400  yaixls,  near  a  bend  of  the  river,  I  was  close  behind 
him,  but  it  was  too  thick  for  the  horse  to  get  through;  so  I  gal- 
lo]>ed  round,  and  dismounting  on  the  edge  of  some  thick  scrub, 
ran  forwnrvl  to  tvv  for  a  shot,thinkincj  the  cheeta  would  make  for 
the  rover  on  the  river- bank.  Just  in  time,  for  he  had  got  out  of 
the  bush,  {\nd  was  making  along  under  a  low  bank,  through  the 
li»ng  grans,  (or  the  river.     He  must  have  crouched  as  I  came  on 
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liitn.  and  nearly  let  me  pass  him ;  then  he  apraug  up  aud  dashed 
past  me  towards  the  bush  with  loud  growls.  I  got  in  a  good  shot, 
and  tumbled  him  over  in  the  scrub,  where  he  lay  kicking,  and 
mother  bullet  finished  him.  The  first  shot  had  only  been  a  ileah- 
wouad  through  the  hind-1^,  but  it  had  certaioly  very  seriously 
inconvenienced  him  when  running.  The  boys  told  nie  that  he 
had  lain  very  close  in  the  thicket,  to  which  the  behaviour  of  the 


B  had  attracted  them,  and  that  when  one  of  their  number  went 

I,  tlie  cheeta  sprang  out.    On  our  return  to  the  kraal  I  sent  boys 

D  fetch  in  the  'msumbi  and  reedbuck,  and  they  returned  at  sun- 

lowti.     The  bag  for  the  day  was  one  male  cheeta,  length  7  feet  7 

linches,  one  reedbuck  ram,  one  'msumbi  ewe. 

November  4. — Rested  over  the  day,  occupied  skinning  and  pre- 

rving  the  cheeta-head, 

IfotemhcT  5. — Out  with  both  horses  to-day,  put  up  a  duiker 
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across  the  river,  which  I  missed,  and  later  on  a  reedbuck  ewe, 
at  which  I  failed  to  get  a  shot.  About  noon  put  up  a  reed- 
buck ewe  from  a  small  patch  of  ferns  on  our  right.  She  ran 
back  and  turned  down  the  spruit,  and  as  she  ran  hard  through 
some  cover  on  the  bank  quite  200  yards  distant,  I  made  a  very 
pretty,  if  fluky,  shot,  rolling  her  over  like  a  rabbit,  the  bullet 
entering  at  the  back  of  the  neck  and  passing  out  at  the  eye. 

Later  in  the  afternoon,  put  up  three  reedbuck  whilst  I  was 
struggling  knee-deep  in  a  muddy  vlei,  trying  to  get  my  horse 
through.  I  hit  the  ram,  which  we  afterwards  secured.  The  boys 
got  my  horse  out  of  the  mud  with  difficulty.  Day's  bag — one 
ram  and  one  ewe  reedbuck. 

November  6. — Fine  clear  day,  with  a  cool  breeze.  Set  out  with 
three  boys  to  try  and  beat  up  a  big  reedbuck  ram  which  was 
said  to  frequent  the  extensive  scrub  at  upper  end  of  mealie- 
gardens.  We  drove  it  systematically  from  end  to  end,  but  un- 
successfully. Leaving  it  on  our  left,  we  crossed  a  high  open  ridge, 
where  I  caught  sight  of  a  reedbuck  ewe  going  over  the  rise, 
heading  for  the  next  gully.  Telling  the  boys  to  follow  on  slowly, 
I  galloped  in  pursuit,  trying  to  intercept  her,  but  did  not  see  her 
again.  She  had  probably  doubled  back  on  the  ridge,  or  lain  down 
in  some  patch  of  cover.  Pulling  up  for  a  few  minutes,  I  dis- 
mounted and  lit  my  pipe,  keeping  an  eye  on  the  long  slope  of 
the  ridge  before  me,  and  listening  to  the  advancing  boys.  Chanc- 
ing to  glance  to  my  left  in  the  direction  the  ewe  had  taken,  to 
my  astonishment  I  saw  a  grand  old  ram  emerge  from  some  low 
cover  and  canter  leisurely  along  in  front  of  the  boys,  who,  how- 
ever, could  not  see  him  owing  to  the  intervening  cover.  He 
was  very  liglit  in  colour,  his  coat  shining  like  polished  silver  in 
the  early  morning  sunlight,  and  even  at  the  distance  I  could  see 
that  he  carried  a  fine  head.  He  had  not  seen  me;  but  I  had  not 
much  time  to  waste,  as  directly  the  boys  came  out  of  the  cover 
they  saw  him,  and  of  course  shouted.  But  the  buck  had  no  time 
even  to  quicken  his  pace,  for  I  fired  at  once,  and  he  fell  as  if 
struck  by  lightning.  He  struggled  to  his  feet  again  as  the  boys 
ran  breathlessly  up,  and  one  of  them  nailed  him  by  the  hind-leg, 
but  was  at  once  kicked  over.  Next  moment,  however,  he  fell  dead 
under  the  assegais  of  the  other  boys.  He  was  a  fine  heavy  ram, 
very  old,  the  head  and  neck  of  a  pale  blue  colour  owing  to  the 
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^P^iseness  of  the  hairs,  which  allowed  the  skin  to  show  between 

^tle  remainder  of  the  body  a  pale  greyish  yellow.     Horns  blunt 

^^d  heavy,  14J  inches  in  length,  and  14  inches  between  the  tips. 

•^  lullet  had  at  some  time  or  other  struck  one  horn,  cutting  out 

*'  large  notch  and  exposing  the  bony  core  underneath.     Shoulder 

^^ight  36  inches. 

About  an  hour  after,  lower  down  the  creek,  we  put  out  a  young 
^"'^jn  and  a  ewe  reedbuck  in  some  long  grass.     I  promptly  missed 
^'^o  shots  at  the  ram,  but  he  ran  very  awkwardly.    At  noon, 
Glider  the  shade  of  some  'mngcosi'trees  by  a  shallow  spruit,  I 
Icnocked  over  a  duiker  which  got  up  in  front  of  us;  and  on 
this  spot  we  off-saddled  for  an  hour.     A  curious  incident  hap- 
pened here.    All  the  time  we  had  been  sitting  down  talking  and 
laughing,  and  my  horse  feeding  round  about,  a  reedbuck  ram 
bad   been  lying  under  a  tree  barely  60  yards  away.    When  I 
saddled-up,  and  had  ridden  some  distance,  the  ram  got  up  from 
the  boys,  who  followed  on  foot,  a  shout  from  them  apprising 
me  of  the  fact.    I  galloped  back  at  once,  but  failed  to  get  a  shot, 
the  ram  getting  clean  away  over  the  ridge ;  but  the  boys  marked 
him  down  to  a  distant  gully,  thinking,  as  they  did  not  see  him  go 
out,  we  might  try  for  him  on  our  return.     Just  at  the  junction 
of  a  small  gully  and  the  main  creek,  amongst  ferns  and  low  scrub, 
a  ram  and  ewe  reedbuck  got  up  about  200  yards  away.    I  missed 
the  ram  as  he  disappeared  over  the  ridge ;  but  when  in  the  act  of 
mounting  to  give  chase,  another  ewe  got  out  of  the  small  gully 
ahead  of  us,  and  I  hit  her  hard  with  my  first  shot     She  ran 
another  100  yards  and  stood,  but  I  missed  her;  and  as  she  turned 
and  made  off,  I  jumped  into  the  saddle  and  galloped  after  her. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  ridge  she  turned  short  off,  heading  away 
for  camp,  and  got  a  long  start ;  but  I  came  up  with  her  again, 
when  she  crossed  the  creek  and  stood.     Before  I  could  fire  she 
moved  on  another  20  yards,  and  lay  down  in  a  thick  patch  of 
cover.    Crossing  below,  I  rode  round  the  patch  to  get  above  her, 
and  on  approaching  the  spot,  got  off  and  led  my  horse.     The 
cover  was  less  than  fifty  yards  across,  and  on  the  edge  of  it  I 
stopped  and  whistled  loudly,  without  result.    I  could  see  right 
over  the  cover,  but  not  a  move  betrayed  her  whereabouts.     She 
had  not  looked  like  a  mortally  wounded  buck,  or  I  would  have 
thought  she  might  be  lying  dead  inside.    I  advanced  slowly,  and. 
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when  right  in  the  middle  of  the  scrub,  she  dashed  out  from  under 
my  feet  and  ran  straight  down  towards  the  creek,  with  her  head 
held  low ;  but  she  did  not  get  far,  as  I  dropped  her  with  my  first 
shot.  When  the  boys  came  up,  I  sent  one  back  for  the  duiker, 
leaving  one  to  cut  up  the  reedbuck,  and  took  the  other  with  me, 
heading  back  towards  camp. 

On  a  long,  open,  bunit-ofif  ridge  we  put  up  two  more  ewes,  but 
did  not  fire  at  either ;  but  when  we  reached  the  head  of  a  long 
vlei,  into  the  lower  end  of  which  the  boys  had  marked  the  reed- 
buck ram  at  noon,  I  instructed  them  to  burn  off  a  patch  of  old 
grass  lying  along  the  vlei  and  under  an  extensive  grove  of  shady 
trees.  Crossing  the  vlei,  I  had  barely  reached  a  position  from 
which  I  could  command  a  view  of  the  burning  grass,  when  I  saw 
a  ram  run  out  and  take  down  the  other  bank  of  the  vleL  It 
was  a  long  and  difficult  shot,  as  the  ram  was  going  hard,  and  the 
intervening  trees  grew  closely  together ;  but  my  luck  stood  by 
me,  for  the  ram  dropped  in  his  tracks  to  my  first  shot,  the  bullet 
entering  the  small  ribs,  traversing  the  lungs,  and  breaking  the  ofif 
fore-shoulder.  I  do  not  think  this  was  the  ram  marked  by  the 
boys,  as  they  said  the  other  was  a  larger  one ;  but  it  did  not 
signify  much,  except  to  the  bucks  concerned. 

Too  late  when  we  reached  the  kraal  to  bring  in  the  ram  shot 
early  in  the  morning,  so  I  let  it  lie  out  all  night,  consequently 
the  head  was  quite  spoiled :  some  eagles  got  at  it  and  tore  all  the 
softer  parts  about  the  eyes  and  mouth.  Bag  for  the  day — two 
reedbuck  rams,  one  reedbuck  ewe,  one  duiker  ewe. 

Novcmher  7. — Sent  all  the  boys — except  my  after-rider,  who 
remained  with  me — back  home  with  the  meat,  &c.,  two  of  the 
kraal  boys  assisting  them.  My  last  day  proved  a  most  unpleas- 
ant one,  sharp  rain  falling  at  intervals,  and  a  keen  south-east 
wind  blowing.  I  kept  a  very  smoky  fire  warm  during  the  morn- 
ing, but  about  2  p.m.  went  for  a  stroll  on  foot,  alone.  Put  up  a 
reedbuck  ewe,  three  parts  grown,  near  where  I  shot  the  big  ram, 
but  did  not  fire  at  her.  Soon  afterwards  put  out  a  good  ram, 
whicli  I  missed,  and  though  I  followed  him  up,  he  got  away  in 
the  thick  cover  near  the  mealie-gardens.  Walking  through  this 
stuff,  I  saw  a  duiker  feeding  in  a  small  open  space :  he  looked 
up  at  once,  standing  exactly  facing  me,  but  behind  a  small 
sapling  which  covered  his  head  and  chest.     Now,  I  felt  sure  that 
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^  I  wished  to  hit  that  sapling  I  could  not  have  done  it,  for  it 

^^  130  yards  distant,  so  I  took  aim  carefully  at  it,  expecting 

^ie  bullet  to  shave  it  on  one  side  or  the  other  so  closely  that  it 

^oiili  not  fail  to  hit  the  duiker  beyond ;  but  of  course  the  unex- 

P^ted  happened,  my  bullet  striking  the  sapling  fair  in  the  centre, 

^*^e  the  buck  bounded  away  unharmed.    Turning  back  towards 

^^^  kraals,  and  hunting  along  the  edge  of  the  line  of  cover,  I  had 

^'^^  luck  to  put  out  an  old  bushbuck  ram  from  a  little  detached 

^^mp  of  bush  close  to  the  mealie-gardens.    He  dashed  off  with 

*  l^oarse  bark,  giving  me  a  flying  shot  as  he  disappeared  over  a 

^"W  bank ;  but  I  heard  the  bullet  "  clop"  loudly,  and  running  up, 

.^tind  him  lying  under  the  bank,  dead.    He  was  an  old  stager, 

^fleed  had  only  one  horn  and  the  stump  of  a  second,  the  sound 

'^X^e  sharp  as  a  needle  at  the  tip,  but  much  worn  down  on  the 

^titside  edge.    We  got  him  to  camp  that  evening,  and  I  turned 

^^  early  to  be  ready  for  an  early  start.   Next  day  we  left  at  6  A.M., 

^^'eaching  my  house  in  the  afternoon.     I  was  thoroughly  well 

^Qtiflfied  with  the  sport  I  had  enjoyed,  and  my  worthy  host  and 

liis  people,  with  whom  I  left  plenty  of  meat  to  gladden  their 

^yes  and  fill  their  bellies,  seemed  equally  so  with  the  result  of 

toy  visit.     In  the  seven  days  I  bagged  one  male  cheeta,  three 

tushbuck  rams,  seven  reedbuck  rams,  three  reedbuck  ewes,  one 

duiker  ram,  two  duiker  ewes,  one  'msumbi  ewe,  one  bush-pig,  and 

another  bush-pig  killed  by  my  after-rider. 

This  bag  of  course  did  not  represent  anything  like  the  number 
I  could  have  secured,  as  I  let  a  great  number  of  ewes  and  young 
rams  go  without  firing  at  them. 

Before  concluding  this  chapter,  a  few  remarks  upon  that  most 
sporting  antelope  the  reedbuck  {Cei^capra  arundineum)  may 
not  be  considered  out  of  place. 

At  one  time  this  animal  was  very  plentiful  all  over  the  district 
of  which  I  write,  in  fact  from  the  Portuguese  seaboard  to  the 
Kahlamba  range,  and  seemed  equally  at  home  on  the  swelter- 
ing flats  of  the  Low  Country  and  the  cold  plateaux  of  the  moun- 
tain-range. Wherever  the  country  has  become  populated,  how- 
ever, it  is  now  practically  extinct,  as  it  is  a  large  buck,  and  easily 
shot,  and  has  suflered  accordingly. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  reedbuck  is  shy  and  retiring  in  its 
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habits,  but  I  have  always  found  the  very  reverse  to  be  the  case. 
They  can  always  be  found  in  the  near  vicinity  of  Kafir  kraals 
and  their  surrounding  mealie-gardens.  They  are  most  partial 
to  reedy  spruits,  and  small  gullies  covered  with  bracken  and  low 
scrub,  provided  water  be  close  at  hand.  They  are  also  fond  of 
lying  about  on  open  ridges  and  hillsides,  wherever  patches  of 
long  grass  or  other  cover  afiford  them  shelter.  On  the  Low 
Country  flats  they  usually  lie  up  during  the  day  in  little  shady 
groves  of  trees,  or  indiscriminately  in  any  wide  area  of  dry  grass. 
In  fact,  where  reedbuck  are  plentiful,  they  may  be  turned  up  in 
almost  any  cover,  though  they  shun  deep  heavy  kloofs. 

They  are  not  strictly  gregarious,  though  four  or  five  will  often 
be  found  together.  Seven  is  the  largest  number  I  have  ever  put 
up  from  one  spot,  but,  on  one  occasion,  I  saw  either  thirteen  or 
fourteen  feeding  together  on  a  patch  of  young  grass.  More 
frequently,  however,  they  go  in  pairs,  and  when  the  ewes  are  in 
young,  the  rams  seek  cover  alone.  The  fawns  are  born  about 
December  and  January,  and  some  in  February,  March,  or  April. 
Eeedbuck  will  lie  very  close  in  cover,  almost  until  trodden  upon, 
and  then  get  up  and  go  away  with  a  startling  rush.  When 
alarmed  at  a  little  distance,  however,  provided  they  have  not  got 
one's  wind,  they  take  matters  far  more  coolly  :  uttering  a  sharp, 
shrill  whistle,  they  will  run  a  little  distance,  then  stand,  repeating 
the  whistling  sound  at  intervals ;  then  they  start  on  again,  and 
so  continue,  running  and  standing  alternately,  and  gazing  hard  at 
the  intruder  upon  their  domains.  When  put  up  close  under  foot 
they  seldom  whistle,  but  go  off  silently,  and  as  hard  as  they  can. 

Many  a  fine  reedbuck  has  met  its  death  by  giving  warning  of 
its  whereabouts  by  its  shrill  whistling.  This  sound,  however, 
is  not  uttered  only  as  a  note  of  alarm,  as  reedbuck  will  frequently 
play  about  all  night  round  a  camp,  whistling  at  oft-recurring 
intervals.  They  make  another  very  peculiar  sound  also,  when 
running  with  a  series  of  short  jerky  bounds,  before  they  have 
made  up  their  minds  whether  to  clear  off  altogether  or  notw  A 
dull  hollow  sound  is  then  heard,  which  might  be  written  "  thup, 
thup,  thup ! "  Evidently  it  is  necessary  that  the  buck  be  moving 
to  produce  it,  as  when  it  stops  the  sound  invariably  ceases,  only 
to  be  repeated  again  when  the  animal  moves  on.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  discover  by  what  means  it  is  produced,  but  believe 
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it  is  by  some  peculiar  action  of  the  hind  legs,  which  causes 
the  inside  portions  of  the  thighs  to  strike  dully  against  the 
body. 

There  is  no  prettier  scene  to  be  witnessed  in  the  veldt  than 
that  of  a  fine  old  reedbuck  ram  dashing  out  of  a  patch  of  thick 
cover.  He  will  probably  lie  still,  and  allow  one  to  ride  or  walk 
close  up  to  him ;  then  with  a  crashing  sound,  such  as  one  would 
think  so  comparatively  small  an  animal  incapable  of  making,  out 
he  bursts,  perhaps  carrying  a  long  trailing  mass  of  creepers  on 
his  horns,  of  which,  however,  he  soon  shakes  himself  clear.  The 
first  rush  over,  he  quickly  settles  down  into  a  long  "rocking- 
horse  "  canter,  or  else  goes  "  pronking  "  away,  as  the  Boers  style 
it,  with  snowy  tail  outspread,  and  presenting  either  quarter 
alternately  to  the  sportsman — a  really  difficult  shot,  although  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  so. 

The  first  rush  of  a  reedbuck  from  cover  is  very  disconcerting 
to  an  untrained  horse  and  a  young  sportsman,  usually  causing 
the  latter  to  fire  too  hurriedly,  when  by  waiting  he  could  get  a 
better  chance. 

One  curious  fact  in  connection  with  reedbuck  is  well  worth 
mentioning.  When  wounded — and  I  have  sometimes  known 
them  adopt  these  tactics  even  when  unwounded — they  will  take 
to  any  deep  pool  of  water,  and  immerse  themselves  therein, 
merely  leaving  the  nostrils  above  the  surface,  and  these  are 
usually  poked  up  amongst  the  vegetation  on  the  banks :  thus  it 
is  a  most  difficult  matter  to  detect  them.  By  these  means  there 
is  no  doubt  many  a  reedbuck  succeeds  in  eluding  its  pursuers ; 
for  when  danger  is  past,  he  quietly  steals  out  through  the  reeds 
and  gets  away. 

I  have  twice  known  reedbuck  to  be  taken  by  crocodiles  whilst 
hiding  in  this  manner  on  the  edge  of  deep  pools.  An  allied  form 
{Cervicapra  redtmai),  resembling  the  West  African  Nagor,  is  found 
only  in  the  mountainous  districts,  though  I  have  met  with  them 
rarely  amongst  the  foothills.  Except  where  preserved,  however, 
these  are  now  very  rare.  The  Boers,  and  in  fact  colonists  gener- 
ally, erroneously  term  them  rooi  rlUhucky  or  red  rhebuck,  whereas 
they  are  true  reedbucks.  The  Kafirs  note  the  distinction,  for 
they  call  the  common  reedbuck  iiihlango,  and  Cervicairra  rcdunca 
they  style  inhlang*  amatshe  —  i.e.,  the  reedbuck  of  the  stones, 
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mt'*nnzikin  reedcuck.     The  :nie  or  vnal  rfaebuck  is  called  iliza 

A  fiill-iOT'Jra  reiifibiick  ram  acnaiiLs  a  ihoalder  height  of  37 
innhes,  and  a  length  ov^r  all  of  o  feet  from  tip  to  tip:  the 
'*Ti^«*«  aT«>n4?^  33  or  34  inches  in  heigh  l  The  average  length 
'>tf  :>hi=:  homA  Li  12  inches,  buu  I  have  aecnreti  two  pairs  of  15 J 
inriieA  and  three  of  IZ  inches.  Two  distinct  types  of  horns 
will  ryj  jiotiohiL  In  the  one  the  rinss  grow  out  till  they  cease 
iorcciivic: :  then  the  base  of  the  horns  srows  oat  smooth^  or  rather 
with  atiallow  lyflfffUwditKcd  corru-jations,  bat  always  consisting  of 
hiafi  homy  snbfttance.  In  the  other  type  the  rings  do  not  grow 
OTjt,  bnt  a  soft  barr  forma  roand  the  base  of  the  horn  until  the 
animal  i.^  acre^l  and  the  rin^^s  have  ceased  forming,  when  the 
growth  of  the  barr  increases,  freijaently  attaining  a  great  size, 
btit  always  remaining  soft  and  gelatinoas.  Many  hold  the 
opinion,  as  I  did  myself  once,  that  in  time  this  bnrr  woold  harden 
as  the  base  of  the  horn  grew  oat,  bat  it  never  doesw  It  will  be 
fonn^l  Uf  \fH  almost  invariably  the  case  that  where  the  soft  burr^ 
f'lrming  as  it  were  an  exaggerated  annnlation,  is  noticed,  the 
horns  are  short,  thick,  and  hea^y, — the  long  thin  horns  usu- 
ally having  a  hard  smooth  base,  with  the  last  ring  well  up  on 
the  horn. 
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CHAPTEE    III. 


BUSH -PIG    HUNTING. 


Differences  of  opinion — A  mistaken  idea — Necessary  qualifications — How 
to  succeed — A  worthy  relative — The  bush-pig — A  dangerous  antagonist 
^Remarks  upon  its  habits — Size — Sure-footedness — Diet — Rifle  verstLs 
assegai — Tenacity  of  life — Pigs  sighted — A  rough  tussle — 'Mahlatshwa 
wounded — A  fall  of  25  feet — Leopards  and  bush-pig — The  scene  of  the 
fight — Fail  to  bag  the  leopard — Cured  of  his  fancy  for  pork  ! — Hunting- 
parties — Oribi — Ram  and  ewe  bagged — ^Two  for  one — Ram  and  ewe 
"bucks" — ^A  stiflf  climb — Cheerless  view — Pigs  ! — A  lucky  encounter — 
Racing  the  old  boar— A  trophy — The  best  of  the  fun — Spooring  pigs — 
Watching — Assegaing  a  boar — Another  tussle — Rij  Kopjes — Visitors — 
A  storm  brewing — An  African  thunderstorm — Python — A  struggle  in 
the  bush — Clubbed  to  death — Sable  antelope — Not  dead  yet — Pigs  seen 
—A  piece  of  luck. 

"  QuoT  homines,  tot  sententiae,"  is  a  peculiarly  happy  quotation 
in  respect  of  sportsmen,  their  likes  and  dislikes.  Wherever  a 
number  of  them  are  gathered  together,  it  may  be  relied  upon 
that  there  will  be  no  lack  of  argument  to  season  the  conversa- 
tion, for  though  all  will  be  unanimous  upon  one  point — the 
pleasure  of  the  chase — they  are  in  duty  bound  to  differ  upon 
all  others:  make,  bore,  and  weight  of  rifles;  how,  when,  and 
where  to  obtain  the  best  sport ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
kind  of  game  in  the  pursuit  of  which  each  finds  the  greatest 
pleasure. 

Amongst  big  game  the  lion,  tiger,  elephant,  buffalo,  and  giraffe 
have  each  their  votaries;  the  lithe  beautiful  leopard  affords  to 
another  the  cream  of  sport ;  whilst  amongst  the  smaller  game  of 
South  Africa,  the  reedbuck,  bushbuck,  and  bush-pig  "take  the 
cake,"  and,  I  think,  about  divide  it  equally. 
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And  as  in  this  matter,  so  in  all  others  pertaining  to  rifles  and 
sport  generally ;  and  it  would  be  as  unreasonable  for  a  man  to 
question  the  why  and  wherefore  of  another  who  differed  from 
him  in  opinion,  as  it  would  be  for  a  donkey  to  question  the 
wisdom  of  a  horse  in  his  preference  of  oats  and  hay  to  thistles. 
After  these  few  remarks  I  trust  those  who  do  not  agree  with 
me  in  giving  my  vote  for  the  bush-pig  as  the  pluckiest  and 
most  sporting  animal  amongst  the  smaller  game  will  "let  me 
down  easily." 

"  Kafir's  game  that,"  some  one  amongst  my  brother  colonists 
will  say.  Perhaps  it  is,  in  a  sense,  for  no  doubt  the  natives  do 
kill  numbers  of  them  owing  to  the  peculiar  facilities  their  mode 
of  life  afibrds  them  of  hunting  these  creatures,  and  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  under  the  necessity  of  keeping  their  numbers  down 
as  much  as  possible  for  the  protection  of  their  crops.  But  it  is 
not  to  say,  therefore,  that  the  bush -pig  is  ignoble  game.  Be- 
sides, so  much  depends  upon  the  way  an  animal  is  hunted ;  and 
even  the  lion,  that  is  a-  dangerous,  bold,  and  therefore  worthy 
antagonist  if  met  on  foot  at  early  dawn  by  his  kill,  appears  a 
very  different  creature  if  potted  from  a  safe  perch  in  a  tree,  or 
brought  to  a  stand  by  a  pack  of  dogs.  I  hope  to  show  that  most 
exciting  sport  can  be  got  out  of  an  animal  which  becomes  almost 
vermin  when  bowled  over  by  an  old  musket  from  a  Kafir's  watch- 
hole  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  There  are  perhaps  many  who 
excel  in  the  use  of  the  rifle,  who  would  think  twice  about 
creeping  into  a  dense  thorn-thicket,  with  only  an  assegai  in  hand, 
to  tackle  a  good  old  bush-pig  boar  at  bay. 

He  only  will  be  successful  in  this  form  of  sport,  and  enjoy  it 
in  its  entirety,  who  is  in  possession  of  perfect  health,  keeps  in 
perfect  training,  thoroughly  understands  the  "  nature  of  the  beast " 
he  is  going  after,  and  who  has  no  material  objection  to  his  earthly 
tabernacle  becoming  transformed  upon  occasions  into  a  travelling 
pin-cushion  in  a  thick  thorn-bush ;  and  further — recollect  I  say 
to  enjoy  the  sport  thoroughly — who  has  learned  the  use  of  that 
most  deadly  weapon,  the  "  stabbing  assegai,"  at  close  quarter. 

A  somewhat  formidable  list  of  requirements,  is  it  not  ?  But 
remember  there  are  pigs  and  pigs ;  and  our  friend  of  the  Afri- 
can kloofs,  whose  acquaintance  we  are  about  to  make,  is  a  far 
remove  from  Sus  damcsticiis,  with  his  imperturbable  "do-what- 
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Jou-will-with-ine-but-feed-me-well "  expression   and   easy-going 

tuners. 

I  believe  the  oft-cited  "  old  grey  boar "  of  India  carries  the 
P^tn  for  staunchness,  pluck,  and  sporting  qualities  from  all  com- 
petitors of  his  kind  ;  and  with  reason,  judging  by  the  unanimity 
^*  opinion  expressed  upon  the  subject  by  "  hog-hunters."  I  regret 
^  ^y  I  cannot  speak  from  experience,  but  am  certain  that  our 
****cA-r«ri-  can  be  no  unworthy  relative  of  his.  No  lazy  occupant 
^^  ^  pen  he,  without  a  thought  beyond  the  contents  of  his  trough 
^^d  the  curl  of  his  tail,  but  a  tough,  wiry,  powerful  creature, 
^^^d  in  wind  and  limb  (as  he  will  soon  find  out  who  essays  to 
^Uow  him  on  foot),  eminently  peaceful  in  disposition  so  long  as 
^^5  tail  is  not  trodden  upon,  asking  nothing  more  than  to  be 
Allowed  to  ramble  at  will  from  kloof  to  kloof  under  the  curtain 
^f  night,  grubbing  around  after  the  manner  of  his  kind  for  roots 
^nd  beiTies,  not  unfrequently  levying  severe  tax  on  the  natives' 
^ealie-gardens,  and  lying  up  during  the  heat  of  the  day  in  the 
l^ongest  grass  or  densest  cover  he  can  find. 

But  rouse  him,  let  him  only  hear  the  first  whimpering  of  the 
dogs  as  they  pick  up  his  fresh  spoor  where  he  has  been  rooting 
around  on  the  edge  of  the  kloof  an  hour  or  two  before,  and 
instantly  his  whole  being  changes.  Springing  to  his  feet,  he 
stands  facing  the  approaching  dogs,  his  tufted  cars  extended  to 
catch  every  sound,  his  bristly  mane  half  erect,  and  his  fierce  little 
eyes  striving  to  pierce  tlie  gloom  of  the  bush.  He  is  ready  to 
fight  or  to  fly,  for  he  can  do  either  well ;  but  as  his  discretion  is 
at  least  equal  to  his  valour,  he  usually  tries  the  latter  alternative 
first,  and  so  great  is  his  strength  and  so  fine  his  skill  in  threading 
the  thorny  intricacies  of  his  forest  home  that  he  will  tax  the 
powers  of  hunters  and  dogs  to  the  utmost,  and  after  all  frequently 
get  clear  away.  If  his  attempt  at  flight  succeeds — well  and  good, 
he  can  fight  another  day ;  and  if  not,  then  also  well  and  good,  he 
will  fight  to-day  with  the  greatest  goodwill.  And  when  he  makes 
up  his  mind  to  fight,  it  is  to  the  bitter  end ;  no  odds  he  considers 
too  great  for  him — he  would  face  a  regiment  in  line,  or  a  battery 
of  artillery  in  position !  Woe  to  the  rash  hounds  that  come 
within  reach  of  his  champing  jaws  and  gleaming  tusks ;  it  will 
surely  be  many  a  long  day  before  they  ever  take  the  field  again, 
even  if  lucky  enough  to  escape  with  their  lives!      He  has  no 
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idea  of  flinching,  but  just  backs  into  a  thick  bush,  or  against  a 
rock  or  tree,  and  with  desperate,  dogged  determination  fights  to 
the  death,  which  he  meets  with  a  grim  silence  worthy  of  a  better 
fate. 

The  South  African  bush-pig  is  very  commonly  met  with  in  all 
the  densely- wooded  kloofs  amongst  the  foothills  of  the  Kahlamba 
range,  and  along  the  bush-fringed  banks  of  the  larger  rivers,  but 
is  very  rarely  seen  out  on  the  extensive  flats  of  the  Low  Country 
proper,  owing,  I  think,  to  the  fact  that  in  certain  seasons  water 
is  very  scarce,  and  the  bush-pig  dearly  loves  to  be  in  the  vicinity 
of  that  element.  In  fact,  bush-pig  are  only  really  plentiful  in 
rough  broken  country,  well  wooded;  but  in  such  places  they 
are  a  perfect  pest  to  the  natives,  as  a  troop  of  ten  will  lay  waste 
an  enormous  tract  of  cultivated  ground  in  a  single  night,  doing 
perhaps  more  damage  by  what  they  trample  under  foot  than  by 
what  they  actually  consume.  This  creature  appears  to  be  found 
very  sparingly  in  the  Amatonga  country,  and  in  the  Portuguese 
territory  to  the  north  is,  I  believe,  unknown.  Its  general  appear- 
ance is  decidedly  formidable,  an  eflfect  produced  by  the  bristling 
mane,  small  deep-set  eyes,  the  tufted  protuberances  on  the  cheeks, 
and  the  small  but  incisive  tusks.  The  average  height  of  a  full- 
grown  boar  is  31  inches,  and  its  length  5  feet ;  but  I  have  one 
recorded  in  my  hunting- diary  34  inches  at  the  shoulder,  and 
weight  245  lb.  The  upper  canine  tusks  stick  out  almost  hori- 
zontally from  the  jaw,  the  lower  ones  curve  upwards,  and  have 
double  cutting  edges.  The  largest  pair  I  ever  secured  were 
4f  inches  outside  the  jaw.  Individuals  vary  wonderfully  in 
colour;  the  usual  tint  is  dark-brown,  but  I  have  killed  them 
of  a  warm  Vandyke  brown,  grey,  mottled  brown  and  white, 
and  black  and  white,  the  grey  sometimes  of  a  shade  so  light  as 
to  appear  quite  white. 

The  young,  of  which  from  five  to  ten  are  produced  in  a  litter 
about  January,  are  prettily  striped  with  pale  yellow  and  brown. 
They  are  hardy  little  things,  and  follow  their  mothers  from  the 
first,  accompanying  her  in  all  her  distant  wanderings,  and  early 
displaying  signs  of  the  tireless  activity  which  characterises  the 
full-grown  animals.  They  are  wonderfully  fleet  of  foot,  and  can 
travel  over  the  roughest  and  most  treacherous  ground  with  un- 
failing sure-footedness :  doubtless  the  small  supplementary  toes 
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ftbove  and  behind  each  hoof  are  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  them 
^  such  places. 

The  bush-pig  is  gregarious,  being  found  in  parties  of  four  or 

^^«,  but  more  frequently  in  troops  of  from  ten  to  even  twenty 

'^^mbers.    They  are  omnivorous,  and  destroy  snakes  and  other 

'^J)tile8,  small  birds  and  eggs,  in  addition  to  their  vegetable  diet ; 

^*^ough  I  have  only  on  one  occasion  seen  any  foreign  animal 

^^atter  amongst  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  when  we  found 

lK)rtions  of  a  snake,  probably  of  about  4  feet  in  original  length, 

^^  the  stomach  of  a  sow.     I  also  know  of  a  case  of  four  or  five 

l^igs  eating  the  carcass  of  a  bushbuck  ram  which  I  had  wounded 

^nd  lost  two  days  previously.     I  think,  considering  the  fact  that 

t^liese  pigs  never  attain  any  degree  of  fatness,  it  is  extremely 

Unlikely  that  they  can  tackle  a  venomous  snake.     Except  in 

xnisty  or  rainy  weather  they  are  very  seldom  seen  abroad  between 

aunrise  and  sunset :  during  that  time  they  lie  up  in  thick  cover 

on  the  edges  of  the  kloofs,  in  thick  reed-beds,  or  in  long  grass  on 

the  lower  slopes  of  the  open  ridges.     They  make  most  cunningly 

contrived  shelters  sometimes,  such  as  one  would  imagine  no  brain 

of  pig  could  ever  conceive  of,  and  no  snout,  however  pliant, 

execute.     I  have  seen  such  places  perfectly  dry  inside  during 

several  days'  heavy  rain.     Pigs  cover  a  great  extent  of  country 

during  their  night  wanderings,  but  when  they  have  discovered 

a  tempting  garden,  will  visit  it  night  after  night  by  precisely 

the  same  route,  thereby  displaying  a  want  of  caution  which  has 

proved  fatal  to  many. 

Shooting  pigs  with  a  rifle  is  tame  work,  apart  from  the  excite- 
ment always  attendant  upon  a  bush-hunt ;  but  I  have  killed  a 
great  many  that  way,  as  I  have  always  been  so  situated  that 
their  destruction  by  any  fair  means  has  been  an  act  of  kindness 
to  the  native  community  around  me  in  general.  But  to  tackle 
a  wounded  one  in  a  bush  with  an  assegai,  or  to  bring  them  to 
bag  with  this  weapon  alone  in  the  first  instance,  requires  a 
very  considerable  knowledge  of  the  game,  and  much  disre- 
gard of  physical  comfort.  As  a  rule,  dogs  in  close  country  will 
bring  full-grown  pigs  to  a  stand  very  quickly,  provided  they 
have  the  pluck  to  follow  through  the  really  dangerous  thorn- 
thickets  which  the  pig  takes  in  his  line  of  flight.  Under  these 
circumstances  they  get  fearfully  torn  and  lacerated  at  times  by 
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the  great  4-inch  thorns  of  the  'mcojpi,  and  indeed  only  staunch 
dogs  will  face  them. 

If  the  country  round  the  bush  where  the  pigs  are  found  is 
tolerably  open,  they  will  run  great  distances  to  reach  some  secure 
sanctuary,  and  it  then  invariably  happens  that  one  or  two  of  the 
quickest  dogs  outstrip  the  rest  of  the  pack,  and  are  unable  to  cope 
with  the  pigs,  and  eitlier  get  mauled  or  disheartened,  and  give  up. 
When  at  bay  a  pig  inflicts  fearful  injuries  with  his  tusks,  but  in 
a  "  rough  and  tumble  "  the  other  teeth  play  the  most  conspicuous 
part.  I  have  seen  a  dog's  leg  hitten  off  in  this  manner,  and 
repeatedly  have  known  stout  assegais  snapped  oflf  above  the 
blade. 

The  tenacity  with  which  these  animals  cling  to  life  is  marvel- 
lous, and  a  pig  is  never  defeated  till  he  is  dead.  How  gamely  a 
wounded  one  will  fight  to  the  last,  is  instanced  by  the  following 
occurrence,  which  I  .take  from  my  hunting-diary : — 

Out  on  foot  to  the  north  of  the  kraals,  accompanied  by  six 
young  Swazi  lads  and  five  good  dogs,  on  the  look-out  for  any 
game  we  might  be  fortunate  enough  to  tumble  across.  At 
mid -day  we  came  to  a  halt  under  the  shelter  of  a  group  of 
dwarfed  *manombela-trees,  on  the  top  of  a  high  rough  krantz 
overlooking  the  plain  below,  somewhat  tired  after  a  hard  morn- 
ing. We  had  been  successful  in  bringing  to  bag  a  couple  of 
klipspringers,  a  ram  and  ewe,  each  of  which  I  shot  as  they 
sprang  from  crag  to  crag  along  the  face  of  the  krantz.  The  boys 
had  added  to  the  bag  by  bowling  over  a  couple  of  hares  with 
their  kerries ;  so  on  the  strength  of  our  good  fortune  we  were 
taking  a  long  "spell,"  and  had  been  sitting  chatting  together 
for  an  hour  or  more,  when  we  simultaneously  noticed  five  or  six 
moving  objects  on  the  flat  200  feet  below  us.  We  quickly  made 
them  out  to  be  bush-pigs,  and  decided  at  once  to  try  and  sur- 
round the  somewhat  limited  extent  of  cover  which  they  entered 
as  we  were  watching  them.  Scrambling  down  the  krantz,  accom- 
panied by  Muntumuni — then  only  a  lad,  but  giving  promise  of 
the  rare  skill  and  pluck  in  the  hunting- veldt  which  he  now  pos- 
sesses to  perfection — I  posted  myself  on  a  huge  granite  boulder, 
probably  fallen  from  the  krantz  above,  and  which  cropped  up 
out  of  the  surrounding  bush  on  the  edge  of  the  cover  which  the 
pigs  had  entered ;  the  other  boys  skirted  the  bush  and  put  the 
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dogs  in  on  the  spoor  of  the  pigs.    Ere  long  the  sounds  from  the 

centre  of  the  bush  proclaimed  a  find,  and  a  large  sow,  nearly 

white  in  colour,  attempted  to  break  cover.   As  she  dashed  through 

the  bush  some  30  yards  from  the  boulder  on  which  we  stood,  a 

single  shot  from  my  '500  Express  rolled  her  over  with  a  broken 

back,  two  of  the  dogs,  who  were  close  on  her  heels,  coming  up  for 

a  shake  at  her.     At  the  same  moment  we  caught  sight  of  four 

other  pigs  going  out  of  the  hill  some  400  yards  distant,  and 

across  a  rocky  creek  which  ran  down  from  the  krantz  above  and 

skirted  the  far  end  of  the  cover.     The  remaining  three  dogs  held 

on  the  spoor  of  a  fine  old  boar,  the  only  one  then  left  in  the  bush. 

He  eventually  broke  about  120  yards  distant,  but  certainly  did 

not  appear  to  be  exerting  himself  very  much  to  get  away.    As  he 

was  passing  through  some  thickish  scrub  on  the  edge  of  the  cover, 

I  fired  and  broke  his  hind-leg,  and  the  dogs  coming  up  at  once,  a 

rare  stiff  tussle  ensued,  and  the  combatants,  quickly  disappeared 

from  view  in  the  surrounding  bush,  which  was  very  thick.    I  had 

no  assegai  on  this  occasion,  as  we  had  not  been  expecting  pigs, 

and  without  waiting  to  give  me  one  of  his,  Muntumuni  sprang 

off  the  rock  like  a  monkey,  and,  excited  by  the  sounds  of  the 

struggle  in  the  bush,  scrambled  off,  assegais  in  hand,  through  the 

dense  cover  to  the  scene  of  action.     The  other  boys  soon  joined 

in  and  quickly  put  an  end  to  matters,  because  when  I,  following 

at  best  pace, — though  I  got  hopelessly  hooked  up  in  one  spot, — 

reached  the  scene  of  the  struggle,  the  gallant  boar  was  nearly 

done.     'Mahlatshwa,  a  fine  hound  belonging  to  my  Swazi  host, 

lay,  apparently  bleeding  to  death,  under  a  bush,  with  a  terrible 

gash  in  his  throat,  and  the  lads  who  had  come  to  the  rescue  each 

bore  traces  of  the  rough  treatment  they  had  received.     Just  as  I 

appeared  on  the  scene,  Muntumuni,  ever  to  the  fore,  got  in  a  good 

thrust  with  his  last  assegai,  the  blade  entering  at  the  junction  of 

neck  and  shoulder  and  coming  out  at  the  boar's  mouth.     With  a 

mighty  effort,  which  wrenched  the  weapon  out  of  the  lad's  hands, 

the  plucky  boar  made  a  desperate  forward  rush,  overturning  and 

cutting  two  other  dogs,  then,  his  strength  failing  him,  rolled  over 

on  his  side,  and  with  his  last  effort  biting  off  the  assegai-shaft 

as  if  it  were  matchwood,  died  without  even  a  groan.     I  carried 

'Mahlatshwa  home  on  my  shoulders  that  night,  and  am  pleased 

to  know  he  recovered,  although  it  was  a  very  near  thing.     Poor 
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'JA  i^y,^ '.  'zjt  "Jri;*  «  pcDiir  i  fee  i*  -sr^  Zit^iL  id  loj  lash,  and 
iS/v.::  \-msiy>  zii-xzcA  iizemris  "»!;*  i:r:i  ifi  pfeoss  It  a  troop  of 

^n,  c*ii^  'xxasi't:  I  *aTr  i.  'joir,  a  s:»:m  J":»=ag  feliow  atout  three- 
ytTA  ^roirn,  rcH  io  ieiy:  ct-^  &  krmir  oc  to  5M«t  gromid,  and 
tf.jeii-  frfckir.?  ?.:rf-*elf  ;rp.  iiakir  ::•:•  a^ieapc  lo  g^  awar,  but  coolly 
fift/'jk  in  fj^we^irt  I'JTO  larr^  recks.  ar>i  comnvenoe  to  make  it 
pT*:t*y  7r:3tn&  for  some  sii  or  sever.  d-:-zs.  wLi-eh  tad  tackled  him 
av>ve  oil  th*:  kraiitz,  and  wL*rii  Ls  fell  over  Lad  clambered  down 
a  narrow  cha.%in,  and  were  very  s*joq  again  on  his  tracks.  From 
the  ^security  of  Li%  pceirion  the  b:ar  simply  laughed  his  foes  to 
vy>TD,  and  tbev  woald  have  been  forced  to  leave  him  master  of 
the  .situation  Lad  not  some  Kafirs  o^me  ap  and  assegaied  the 
hoar  from  above. 

A  considerable  namber  of  bush -pigs  are  killed  by  leopards, 
though  usually  those  half  or  three-parts  grown  are  the  victims. 
Still  I  liave  known  frequent  instances  of  full-grown  pigs  being 
killerl ;  and  I  think  it  speaks  well  for  the  pluck,  strength,  and 
activity  of  the  leopard  that  he  is  able  to  master  such  a  powerful 
creature  as  a  mature  bush-pig.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
as  a  rule  Spots  prefers  a  juicy  sucking-pig,  and  has  not  much 
stomach  for  a  bout  with  a  boar,  an  animal  heavier  than  himself, 
as  tough  again,  and  possessed  of  substantial  weapons  of  offence 
and  defence.  However,  I  once  came  upon  a  leopardess  with 
three  cubs  eating  a  bush-pig,  the  remains  of  which,  upon  sub- 
sequent examination,  proved  to  be  those  of  an  enormous  boar, 
of  a  size  seldom  attained  by  them.  It  is  just  possible  that  the 
leopardess  had  been  assisted  in  the  capture  by  her  mate,  especi- 
ally as  she  had  quite  young  cubs  with  her.  In  such  encounters, 
however,  Spots  does  not  always  come  off  first  best.  I  well 
remember,  one  day  in  1888,  being  called  by  some  Kafirs  to  help 
them  drive  some  pigs  out  of  a  bushy  kloof,  said  pigs  having  been 
raiding  in  their  mealie-lands  during  the  night,  and  at  dawn  taken 
to  the  kloof  about  a  mile  distant.  The  boys  entered  the  bush 
with  the  dogs  at  the  lower  end  of  the  kloof,  whilst  I  took  my 
Htund  at  a  likely  spot  for  a  break  some  distance  up  the  hillside. 
The  beat  proceeded  quickly  up  the  kloof;  the  pigs  evidently  had 
not  delayed  at  the  lower  end.  The  search  continued  in  compara- 
tives ([uiet  for  an  hour  or  more,  when  at  last  I  heard  the  dogs  (a 
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lot  d  Kafir  cnrs)  yelping  and  barking  excitedly  in  one  spot,  as  if 
tiej  held  something  at  bay,    A  shout,  followed  by  the  report  of 
a  musket,  made  it  evident  that  things  were  getting  lively  in  the 
bush,  and  that  I  was  out  of  the  fun.    Hesitating  whether  to  leave 
mjpost  or  not,  I  heard  shouts  of  "Ehla,  ehla  'nkosi — nay  *ingwe! " 
C'Come  on  down,  sir;  it's  a  leopard !")     Cursing  my  dilatoriness 
and  want  of  perception,  I  dashed  across  the  50  yards  of  open 
ground  in  front  of  me,  and  half  scrambled,  half  fell  down  the 
steep  bank  of  the  kloof,  and,  guided  by  the  voices  talking  ex- 
citedly, quickly  reached  the  spot  where  were  ten  or  a  dozen 
Kafirs  standing  round  the  body  of  a  fine  old  boar,  which  one  of 
their  number  had  just  settled  with  a  bullet.     Poor  old  wretch ! 
that  bullet  was  a  godsend  to  him,  for  he  had  just  been  most 
terribly  mauled  in  a  fight  with  a  leopard.     The  tough  skin  hung 
literally  in  shreds  from  his  neck  and  shoulders,  presenting  ghastly 
open  wounds ;  the  entrails  protruded  from  a  deep  claw-gash  in 
the  side ;  and  the  head  was  an  indistinguishable  mass  of  blood 
and  dirt,  one  eye  hanging  completely  out  of  its  socket.     He  had 
rolled  down  a  few  feet  from  the  spot  where  he  lay  when  the  Kafir 
shot  him,  and  where  the  plucky  (?)  dogs  bayed  him.     The  latter, 
however,  had  doubtless  been  worked  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  excite- 
ment by  the  strong  odour  of  leopard  which  still  pervaded  the 
place. 

On  searching  around,  we  found  unmistakable  evidence  of  the 
life -and -death  struggle  which  had  taken  place  in  that  lonely 
kloof.  The  ground  was  covered  in  places  with  gouts  of  blood 
and  yellow  hair,  to  some  of  which  the  skin  was  still  attached. 
Blood  was  splashed  plentifully  on  the  tree -stems  and  on  the 
low  brushwood,  which  for  the  space  of  a  dozen  yards  round  was 
trodden  down  flat.  I  fancy  the  leopard  could  only  just  have  left 
when  he  heard  the  dogs  entering  the  bush,  for,  judging  by  appear- 
ances, it  seemed  scarcely  likely  tlie  poor  old  boar  had  beaten  him 
of!'.  Of  course  we  took  up  the  spoor  at  once,  the  large  drops  of 
blood  upon  the  fallen  leaves  and  moss-grown  boulders  making 
the  task  at  first  a  light  one.  We  followed  it  patiently  for  an 
hour  with  scarcely  a  check,  fully  expecting  every  moment  to 
come  upon  the  wounded  leopard — for  wounded  he  certainly  was, 
and  badly.  The  blood,  however,  was  very  dark-coloured,  which 
made  us  fear  he  had  not  received  a  mortal  hurt ;  still  we  kept  at 
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h,  t;r.:-*  i  rk^t^t  tirnidsrsKni^  t>:3:«iLiAiii&2  bx  :#:irraiis  of  rain, 

a*  we  Irf;  *i^  iix^  £i»i  r-tr^&i  ct^t  &^:Qr  c*T:«en  <7«s^buid.  It 
cor/i*»d  tjyi:  ari'jrrr  of  tLe  i.','^^'Vx>'WfII:sg  niifres  also,  to  such  an 
hxX^MK  tJj&t  tLo::2ti  I  c5ei*bi  a  g*»i  rt'srard  :*o  aty  one  who  would 
a^s^i^v  rx*<;  v>  *}>x>r  :Le  or:::^  do-an.i.^ie  voizld  volunteer.  How- 
Hynr,  \  uhA  on  alone  for  a^oiLer  hsJf-h&cr  in  the  soaking  rain, 
but  at  la.«5t  liad  to  confer*  icTaelf  beaten. 

f  t  ifc  certain  tliat  the  leopard  did  not  have  everything  its  own 
way  tiiat  time — ^indeed  it  was  quite  po^ible  he  was  so  badly 
wounded  ais  to  1>e  l^eyond  the  probability  of  eventual  recoveiy ; 
but  at  any  rate  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  would  be  many  a 
long  day  lx;fore  he  tackled  an  old  boar  bush-pig  again,  even  if 
he  did  not  there  and  then  register  a  vow  to  eschew  fresh  pork 
for  the  term  of  his  natural  life! 

Living  in  a  country  positively  infested  with  pigs,  I  have  had 
ample  opportunities  for  enjoying  sport  with  them,  and  can  safely 
say  that  out  of  the  many  I  have  killed  or  assisted  at  killing  I 
liave  never  yet  known  one  show  the  white  feather.  Fierce, 
sullen  determination  seems  innate  in  all  of  them :  they  cannot 
or  will  not  realise  the  possibility  of  defeat,  and  hence  the  reason 
that  they  afford  such  good  sport ;  and  as  the  countiy  one  tra- 
v(jrHe«.  in  pursuit  of  them  is  always  of  a  ruggedly  beautiful 
nature,  nothing  further  is  required  to  emphasise  the  pleasure 
to  be  thus  obtained.' 

To  be  really  successful  in  securing  a  good  day's  sport,  a 
thoroughly  well-arranged  hunting-party  is  indispensable,  as  the 
game,  knowing  every  stone  on  the  ridges,  every  bend  in  the 
creeks,  and  every  narrow  track  in  the  kloofs,  have  great  ad- 
vantages in  their  favour.  Still  occasionally,  if  one  is  fairly 
hicky,  and  exercises  due  care  and  watchfulness,  they  may  be 
niet'witli  and  stalked  in  open  ground  and  brought  to  bag  with- 
out the  assistance  of  beaters.  A  very  unusual  piece  of  good 
fortune  fell  to  my  lot  one  day,  which  is  perhaps  worth  recount- 
ing. A  hunting-party  had  been  arranged,  and  the  meet  was  to 
take  place  at  some  'Mbaya  kraals  about  twelve  miles  distant 
from  my  camp.  I  decided  to  ride  over  the  previous  evening, 
lUMMiniiMUiied  by  lluntumuni,  to  a  kraal  distant  some  two  and 
II  half  uiiles  from  the  spot  appointed  for  the  meet,  and  to  sleep 
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there,  going  on  early  next  morning  to  the  'Mbaya  kraals.     Ac- 
cordingly I  started  some  boys  off  at  noon  with  three  of  my 
dogs,  and  I  followed  about  4  p.m.,  with  my  blanket  strapped 
to  the  saddle,  and  Muntumuni  carrying  some  food.      On  the 
way  over,  we  stopped  to  watch  a  reedbuck  ewe  clinfbing  out 
of  a  hill  500  or  600  yards  away,  and,  whilst  looking  in  that 
direction,  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  small  yellowish-looking  object 
standing  near  a  ridge  of  stones,  about  400  yards  distant,  which 
we  thought  looked  uncommonly  like  an  oribi.     Whilst  watch- 
ing it   we   were  confirmed    in    our  opinion  by   seeing  it   lie 
down;  it  had  doubtless  been  watching  us  from  the  first.     In- 
structing the  boy  to  remain  where  he  was  and  watch  the  buck, 
I  rode  quickly  round  below  and  came  up  behind  the  ridge  of 
stones,  making,  as  I  believed,  for  a  spot  a  little  to  one  side  of 
where  the  oribi  lay.     I  crossed  the  ridge  without  putting  any- 
thing up,  then  glanced  towards  the  boy,  who  still  knelt  down 
and  made  no  signal,  as  he  would  otherwise  have  done  had  the 
buck  gone  away,  or  had  I  been  riding  in  the  wrong  direction. 
A  few  more  paces  and  I  saw  an  oribi  ram  lying  low  in  the  short 
grass,  just  beyond  a  large  flat  stone,  which  would  have  hidden 
it  from  view  had  I  been  on  the  ground ;  so,  riding  clear  of  the 
stone,  I  dismounted  at  barely  70  yards :  the  oribi  slightly  raised 
its  head,  and  as  it  was  in  the  act  of  jumping  to  its  feet,  \  fired. 
The  bullet  struck  up  the  dust  from  the  very  spot  on  which  it 
had  been  lying.     I  fired  again  rather  hurriedly,  and  saw  the 
ballet  strike  the  ground  50  yards  in  front  of  the  oribi,  though 
it  sounded  like  a  hit.     As  I  fired  the  second  shot,  I  noticed 
another  oribi  still  lying  perfectly  quiet  between  two  rocks  100 
yards   to  my   right.     Immediately   I  turned  towards   him   he 
sprang  up,  quickly  followed  by  another.     Two   shots  fired  at 
them  as  they  raced  through  the  rocks  missed,  and  they  headed 
straight  away  for  a  small  kopje  covered  with  large  boulders,  Und 
with  other  masses  of  rough  stone  strewn  about  on  all  sides.     I 
could  not  get  another  shot,  as  the  bucks  disappeared  in  a  hol- 
low lying  between  me  and  the  kopje ;  so,  jumping  into  the  saddle, 
I  was  soon  in  full  pursuit ;  and  as  the  oribi  entered  the  rocks  at 
the  lower  end,  I  made  for  the  other,  and,  clambering  up  a  steepish 
bank,  raced  through  the  stones  and  low  sugar -bush  at  right 
angles  to  the  course  taken  by  the  oribi.     When  nearly  through 
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'.a  "JiK  '.LiLkt  siffct  LJii  !:ia.3iin3iz  -isLsIx  iLL:ii:r  ^n  ifae  akit  for  the 
Its:  »^vrLr.  :c  ziji  gt-inf  TriiiiL  I  ^imiia  'w^^*^  pcesiblT  be  stand- 
iiLZ  ±  cr  :ii=iir  ip-  i:c:»-.  I  ^^in^rii  anm  :d -:« -irf  them  nimuDg 
fr*vci  '"j^ciiii  I  iltilz  :c  :ii:*£i.  I  risiiHTiz^ai  <i^5eklv.  ran  round 
z  Iir2*i  br.rzIilKT  Trr.'rr.  :«':iKnii!:*£  ifii*  -riiW-  4&i  saw  the  one  oribi 
^ziLZj^di^  iV.«r:  IM  xiri*  :c  izii  ^ie  ichiEC  nr.ning  up  to  join  it. 
I  trr:fi  i*  :ci:e  u  iLe  jciziiznr  icti :  h  j^nred  avar,  evid  -fJfij 
Lari  Lii.  ib^r.  i^^x^i  ttlH   xziL  is  I  was  ab:c  .^oier 

•rxv^  iziL 'ZrssuL     I  Let  "Cir  occiT  ^'- ar»i  *Ihiii        -  dead  one — a 
— •:2.  :o  ruT  ?;i*LiLe-  iz;i  r:«Sr  sliwlv  ot^-  to  wheie  I  had  left 


thi^  bcT.  I  siTT  r.irz.  iz.  zzk  iSsciii'ie  ccst  orer  somechim^  and  as 
I  r>:-r  ::;:  n^^iarer.  to  mj  s:irTrL5e  f:cn«i  be  h^u  a  dead  oribi — a 
tcr  ran. — ^--r  'ZZja  I  frs:  ±riii  a^.  r=.T  seojoi  fc<illei  having  gone 
ciran  tr.rorujL  Lin :  L^e  Lad  mi:  iicc:  1C»J  raids  and  lain  down, 
4Xid  :Lr;  c-oT.  "arl-j  Liti  c^ren  wirching.  walked  caiefollj  np  and 
tfjrmd  iliL.  'i-^aiL  Ozk  ctzen  k«es  a  c^cek  in  that  war  if  the 
s^lenzifjii  i*  taken  o:f  bv  another:  and  in  a  *  case  a  back  should 
Ije  carefully  waroheti  t:r  sijme  distance,  to  make  ceitain  it  is 
not  Lit. 

A  f:JiiirjWi  thinq  occasionallT  hapfiens  also  in  connection  with 
•mall'^^ame  5h»»ting:  I  have  witnessed  it  particularly  with 
vaal  rheback  and  oribL  A  buck  jomps  up  and  is  fired  at — 
apparently  a  hit :  yoa  *olIow  at  fc-est  pace,  perhaps  lose  sight 
of  the  j^ame  in  a  hollow  or  l-ehind  a  bush  for  an  instant,  then 
;j;:ain  •i^^ht  it,  as  vou  think,  mnnine  strongly,  in  fact  harder 
than  ever.  Still  keeping  near  ateut  in  its  tracks,  you  come 
sjuddenly  on  a  buck  lying  dead — ^your  own,  at  which  you  first 
fire^J.  Whether  by  chance  or  otherwise,  it  has  run  on  top  of 
an  unwounded  one  and  fallen  dead,  the  other  taking  up  the 
ninninj^.  Watch  as  carefully  as  one  may,  it  is  quite  impossible 
always  to  keep  a  buck  in  sight ;  so  if  you  do  not  see  the  one 
drop,  or  t' »  not  haDT>en  tn  r^-  over  the  spot  where  it  fell,  you 
Htand  a  poor  chr"-'^  -^^  '-'♦^ting  either,  for  fear  will  lend  wings 
to  the  un wounded  one,  .  you  give  up  the  pursuit  in  disgust. 
I  ()U(:(;  fired  at  a  vaal  rhebuck  standing  in  some  cover  150  yards 
di.tjtant.  I  thought  I  hit,  but  as  the  smoke  cleared,  he  appar- 
ently 8till  ftt^xxi  there  motionless,  aw  "tching  me  carefully. 
I  fired  again,  heard  the  welcome  **c*^^/  and  saw  that  the 
buck  was  down,  struggling  in  the  cover.     Riding  up,  I  found 
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3  ewe  dead  and  a  ram  in  his  last  throes.     I  had  all  the  time 
^Keved  that  both  shots  were  fired  at  the  same  buck. 

The  oribi  was  at  one  time  very  numerous   on   the  higher 

fountain  plateaux,  and  could  be  found  in  considerable  numbers 

^uch  lower  down   towards  the  flats.     In   the   Low   Country 

proper,  between  the   foothills  of  the  range  and  the  sea -coast, 

arp  never  seen.     They  aflford   very  pretty  sport  with   a 

rifle,  u^  juent  open  grass-lands,  and  usually  give  good 

clear  shots  at  .        150  yards  to  200  yar  3.     They  are,  however, 

^^Ty  diflScult  to  knock  over  when  bounaing  along  at  full  speed 

through  long  grass,  every  now  and  again  leaping  high  in  the  air, 

*{ter  the  manneT   of   springbuck.     In  taking  these  Jeaps  the 

*^^cl-legs  come  to  the  ground  first     When  wounded  they  go  and 

^*e    <]own  very  quickly,  and  if  watched  carefully,  can  be  easily 

^^llced  up  to  and  shot.     In  fact,  at  times  they  can  be  killed 

*^    tihis  way  with  a  smooth  -  bore,  by  marking  the  spot  where 

^^^  are  lying  dowL.,  and  walking  or  riding  in  lessening  circles 

.    ^tid  them   until   within   range,  then  running  in   and   shoot- 


^S    them   as   they  jump  up.     I   think,  however,  that  the  use 
»  smooth-bore  on  antelope,  or  any  furred  game  larger  than 
^are,  is  quite  unsportsmanlike.     But  this  digression  is  taking 
^    away  from  the  pigs. 

^e  carried  the  two  buck  (both  sexes  of  the  smaller  antelopes 
''^  styled  "  bucks  "  in  these  parts ;  if  desirous  of  distinguishing 
^tween  them,  the  terms  "ram"  and  "ewe"  are  used,  and 
V)ull "  and  "  cow  "  for  the  larger  antelopes,  bufifalo,  girafife,  &c.) 
^ith  us  to  the  kraal  where  we  were  to  sleep,  much  to  the  gratifi- 
cation of  our  host,  who,  like  all  natives,  was  very  partial  to  fresh 
^eat 

After  seeing  my  horse  cleaned  down  and  fed,  and  having  a 

^ood  bath  in  the  cool  clear  stream  running  close  by  the  kraal,  I 

joined  the  party  round  the  fire,    '"^or  a  couple  of  hou"  i  or  so  we 

^at  discussing  the  plans  for  the  morrr^-and  the  latest  kraal  news, 

5and  then  turned  in  for  a  night's  rest.     •' 

It  was  scarcely  light  next  morning  when  the  boy  brought 
me  my  coffee,  and  I  arose  at  once  and  saddled  up.  The  morning 
was  particularly  bier'  d  uninviting;  objects  at  50  yards  were 
barely  distinguishable,  owing  to  a  heavy  mist,  with  passing 
showers   of   rain,  which  enshrouded   everything.     The   outlook 
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wat  Qxvarr  n,  tut  iur^jtmn: .  uin  inert  iptk  ncunnu:  ii-  at  ^ 
bv  w&iiiu^.  Bt  j*«viiix:  ilt"  dt«EfE  ii.  ^^hiLTgt:  a:  Mmominn:  ia>  i* 
lakeii  ut  vjr  inn.  J  we:  uui  hiioH-  i(c  liit  ^ietl  kzuL  *«(%ere 
t^iit  m^^.  lifat  It  u^iit  Viu^.^^  Tiii^  imml  urof  *<iiiiiHMffl  on  m 
tJtwjp  ejiur   uytvecL  tw:   ij^idt.  liit  inoizi  B»nvt  "iiRTPg  ingS>. 

h*  r:'I.':'ia'  eni'rjiiiwjtt  ht  iiz  a§  iih:  "uitst   n:  xiit  maizi 

aud  iirVK"b»3*j:*i  \nr  zullt  smtZ  ssr^ajnf  of  afrrifTi(Tig  wsosol    Two 

ivX-jfttdit  a*ji  V-  lidfe  kn&tl  fr:»iL  liit  cmt  ki  irrnf:!  v*^  bad  skjc — 

at;,'  at  Mat  'Aik  of  liit  kruLl  &  ^:oi  scrP  timi'  v:*  xsa  oth  <jf : 

t'jt  'xiitj.  V  Lii  -prfc^  '^v»ii*d!:it!rh'i»:T  iifacrsr.  ifi  a-irim  klcizu:  a  Insb- 

ir-sj^^  kyr\;i\  u  liit  i:»x  c-i  litt  Jzr&.T.7.r.   tud  jibsboc  throng 

tvv  tr:»tLi¥:vt   i:>x»l?.  o^aiiit  oti:  cq  lir  fjixa"  litkra'  i2>e  adier 

k:^i^     Ox*  tilt  c:iAi*ot  i*l  «  ^^Lci  at  tn  'loftc.  bowerfr,  I 

Uife  cpper  jiati,  aiic  a^./t^  half  an  bc'iir"*  snff  f-iriTnlrog 

tiit  3M;i;:iii*:*v  of  ij^t  i:m,ui.     Siil]  aE  was  dark  and  dcKWiT — 


}iHfi  it  a;l  iLfrir  oirxj  waj,     I  &?:  edt  p:jie  ffc*i32g-  coc  into  my 
w<;^^  fesuddlff.  aud  struck  off  along  iL*  f»:parh  at  a  canter. 

\'M'jtH  IfjwjL  tht  miii  fr-ta-sed,  and  ibe  mist  cc»iiiiDeDced  to  rise 
rajyjoir.  c^irlin;?  aiid  f^idyiu^  around  the  faoe  of  the  kiantz,  and 
>.\M  \y'iu'ji  ill  htavy  leadtn  loai^es  over  the  uplands,  but  swiftly 
?ff*'l  suV',Uirl'jiVtW  vanlshins  over  the  middle  heights,  its  soft 
;(r'ry  i'/4.ui'f:\hn*iH  lAhrce^l  here  and  there  by  bare  spear-like 
\i\uuixt'Ai'/6  and  bii<sh -crowned  buttresses.  Drawing  rein  at  the 
iU>X  rnud'Jy  j-pruit — which  opened  out  into  a  deep  ravine  run- 
uUi'j,  down  throu^'h  a  gap  in  the  krantz,  and  on  the  other  side  of 
which  wan  another  Huiall  gap  in  the  rocks,  down  which  a  man  on 
ttftfl  f'/mld  Hf:rdiuhl(5 — I  saw  that  my  horse  would  have  a  difficulty 
ill  croH^ing,  and  wan  riding  a  few  yards  up  stream  to  look  for  a 
U:itH  trca/:hcrou8  sjxit,  when  for  an  instant  I  fancied  I  saw  a 
'lark  object  moving  along  the  ridge  above  me,  across  the  gully. 
Momentary  an  the  glance  was,  I  felt  confident  that  I  was  not 
niihtakcn,  and  as  the  wind  was  favourable,  rode  quickly  up  in 
that  rjirc^aion,  scanning  every  yard  of  ground  with  the  greatest 
care.     "L'niph,  uinph,  umph!"     "Hullo!  what  the  mischiefs 
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that  ?  Woa,  boy,  steady — steady,  now ! "    "  Umph,  umph,  umph ! " 
**Pigs,  by  all  that's  lucky !     No  mistaking  that !  " 

Slipping  quickly  from  the  saddle,  I  seized  the  opportunity  to 

take  up  another  hole  in  the  girths,  and  then  cocking  my  rifle, 

silently  waited.     Presently,  "  Umph,  umph,  umph  ! "  came  the 

angelic  notes  exactly  in  front  of  me,  and  the  next  instant,  out 

of  the  mist,  a  sounder  of  nine  pigs,  all  of  them  full  grown,  came 

into  view,  diligently  making  their  way  towards  the  banks  of  the 

stream  which  lay  between  us.    Nearer  they  came,  till  barely  fifty 

yards  separated  us.     A  fine  old  fellow,  mottled  brown  and  white 

in  colour,  was  leading,  slightly  to  my  right ;  and  taking  fair  aim 

*t  the  point  of  his  shoulder,  as  he  stopped  an  instant  and  turned 

^i  broadside  on  to  examine  some  particularly  succulent  root,  I 

touched  the  trigger.     He  fell  as  if  struck  by  lightning,  and  then, 

'^^y  *  what  a  commotion  !     None  knew  the  direction  from  which 

^®  shot  came,  nor  did  they  appear  to  realise  that  one  of  their 

bomber  was  down ;  some  ran  one  way,  some  another,  and  then, 

^  ^y  surprise,  I  noticed  a  splendid  old  boar  with  clean  white 

/^Ics  come  quietly  trotting  over  the  low  ridge  to  join  those  that 

^^  come  up  stream,  while  one  ran  straight  over  to  the  water, 

/^^    with  ears  cocked  stood  on  the  bank  listening  most  atten- 

.  ^^ly.    Another  shot,  and  he  also  fell  stone-dead,  with  a  bullet 

^he  nape  of  the  neck.     Catching  my  horse,  I  jumped  into  the 

T^^file  and  galloped  up  stream,  to  try  and  cut  off  the  big  boar, 

.    *^f5  was  trotting  quickly  along  in  that  direction.     Riding  along 

c^^  bank,  here  covered  with  thick  bracken,  I  had  covered  about 

^0  yards,  when  I  heard  a  rush  below  me,  under  the  bank,  and 

5*   once  saw  the  old  boar  and  another  pig  climb  out  of  the  oppo- 

^te  side  and  disappear  in  some  heavy  cover.     It  did  not  occupy 

^^«  many  seconds  to  jump  down  and  cock  my  rifle,  and  I  had  the 

^^tLsfaction  of  seeing  the  bushes  on  the  other  side  wave  slightly, 

^^  a  pig  walked  cautiously  to  the  edge.     As  he  moved  forward  I 

^=^w  his  black  neck  for  an  instant,  then  he  trotted  boldly  out 

^^to  the  open,  to  receive  a  bullet  between  the  shoulder-blades, 

^hich  dropped  him,  kicking. 

Mounting  again,  I  crossed  through  the  creek  above,  and  rode  a 

little  way  down  to  the  cover  in  which  I  still  believed  the  old 

\ioar  to  be  hidden.     I  did  not  care  to  ride  inside,  as  I  should 

liave  been  unable  to  use  my  rifle  at  such  close  quarters ;  and  if 
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he  broke  cover  and  ran  into  the  creek,  he  could  get  away  down 
it  and  out  of  sight,  and  make  his  way  over  the  krantz ;  so  I 
halted  an  instant  on  the  outer  edge  and  shouted.  Without  more 
ado  the  old  fellow  came  straight  out  at  the  horse's  legs,  grunting 
viciously.  I  fired  a  snap-shot  from  the  saddle,  and  wheeled  my 
nag  round  just  in  time  to  avoid  the  rush,  as  the  boar  turned  at 
an  angle  and  made  off  down  the  creek. 

A  touch  of  the  spur,  and  my  good  horse  sprang  forward, — 
taking  the  water  at  a  leap, — and  clambered  up  the  other  bank. 
Here  I  saw  two  pigs^the  old  boar  and  another  that  had  joined 
him  from  somewhere — pegging  along  in  front  of  me  about  150 
yards  distant.  I  knew  at  once  they  were  making  for  the  gap  in 
the  krantz,  through  which  I  had  climbed  up,  and  I  set  myself  to 
stop  their  little  game.  It  was  splendid  going,  as  the  grass  was 
short,  and  there  was  not  a  hole  about.  I  lost  some  ground  by 
edging  off  to  the  right  in  my  endeavour  to  get  below  them  and 
force  them  along  the  higher  ridge,  but  made  up  for  lost  time  at 
the  third  little  creek,  where  the  smaller  pig  scrambled  down  the 
bank  and  up  the  other  side ;  the  old  boar  took  it  at  a  flying  leap. 
I  very  fortunately  hit  off  a  fine  spot,  about  5  feet  across ;  then 
using  my  spurs  I  came  up  on  them  slowly  but  surely.  When 
close  to  their  sterns,  I  pulled  in  and  dismounted,  but,  unsteady 
from  the  run,  missed.  By  the  time  I  had  another  cartridge  in,  I 
could  only  see  the  smaller  of  the  two,  the  big  boar  having  disap- 
peared in  a  slight  depression  of  the  ground  to  my  right  front.  A 
lucky  shot  tumbled  the  one  over,  and  I  was  again  in  the  saddle. 
Cantering  smartly  along,  and  now  edging  off  towards  the  krantz, 
I  again  caught  sight  of  the  boar  running  across  my  front.  He 
was  a  splendid  specimen,  and  I  longed  to  bag  him.  Barely  50 
yards  separated  him  from  the  gap  in  tlie  krantz  where  he  felt  his 
safety  assured ;  so  I  pulled  in  at  once,  and  jumping  down,  fired. 
A  clean  miss !  Confound  it,  how  annoyed  I  felt !  In  another 
instant  the  boar  jumped  down  into  a  little  "  blind  "  creek,  quickly 
gained  the  shelter  of  some  low  scrub,  through  which  he  ran  to  a 
spot  at  which  he  could  descend  the  krantz,  and  there  vanished. 
I  galloped  to  the  edge,  and  then  left  my  horse :  there  just  re- 
mained the  chance  that  the  boar  would  leave  the  narrow  strip  of 
bush  below  the  krantz,  and,  skirting  its  base,  make  for  an  exten- 
sive pat<;h  of  bush  close  to  the  ridge  on  which  stood  the  'Mbaya 
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kraaL  Had  he  kept  straight  away  down  the  kloof  I  should  never 
have  seen  him  agam,  but  my  star  was  in  the  ascendant  that  day, 
for  in  a  few  minutes  I  saw  him  trot  cautiously  almost  directly 
under  me  and  about  150  yards  distant.  I  lay  on  steadily  and  fired. 
He  stumbled,  but  recovered  himself,  and  dived  back  into  the 
kloof.  I  now  scrambled  down  through  the  bush,  and  very  soon 
found  the  blood-spoor.  The  boar  had  gone  off,  keeping  to  the 
water  all  the  way,  making  down  stream ;  and  blood  was  splashed 
plentifully  on  all  the  boulders  amongst  which  he  had  passed. 
Another  100  yards  and  I  heard  a  movement  in  the  bush  to  my 
left  front,  and  at  once  caught  sight  of  the  boar  lying  on  the  bank 
and  looking  very  sick.  Oh  for  an  assegai  then  to  go  in  and  give 
him  his  quietus !  But  I  had  none,  so  I  was  forced  to  give  him 
another  shot.  I  had  secured  a  real  prize,  for  he  was  a  particu- 
larly large  boar,  with  a  fine  pair  of  tusks  4  inches  outside  the 
jaws.  It  took  me  some  time  to  scramble  out  of  the  kloof  which 
I  had  so  easily  descended,  and  when  I  reached  my  horse  I  heard 
sounds  below  the  krantz,  between  it  and  the  kraal,  which  led  me 
to  think  that  the  hunting-party  was  possibly  on  the  move  with- 
out me ;  so  I  rode  over  quickly,  and  in  twenty  minutes  reached 
the  kraal,  only  to  find,  as  I  surmised,  that  the  party  had  already 
set  out.  It  appears  some  of  the  boys  saw  four  pigs  coming  down 
through  a  small  gap  in  the  krantz  from  the  plateau  above,  and 
making  for  the  large  bush  below,  and  guessed  rightly,  on  hearing 
my  shot,  that  they  had  run  from  me.  I  off-saddled  and  knee- 
haltered  my  horse,  and  hurried  down  on  foot  to  where  the  boys 
had  surrounded  the  bush.  A  party  of  them  had  entered  the 
upper  end  of  the  kloof  to  try  and  drive  the  pigs  down,  but  these 
had  scattered  and  broken  back  in  detail,  only  one  being  killed,  a 
large  sow,  which  two  of  the  boys  had  assegaied  in  a  clump  of 
thorny  bush.  One  of  them  ran  out  past  me  about  160  yards 
away,  but  I  missed  it ;  also  a  good  chance  at  a  large  bushbuck 
ram,  which  ran  through  some  very  thick  cover  along  the  edge  of 
the  kloof.  To  get  a  better  view  and  perhaps  another  shot  at  this 
ram  I  climbed  into  a  small  *mngcosi-tree,  standing  some  50  yards 
distant ;  and  as  I  was  in  the  act  of  drawing  myself  up  to  a  conven- 
ient branch,  having  my  rifle  in  my  left  hand,  another  large  bush- 
buck  ram,  with  one  horn  broken  short  off,  jumped  up  from  its 
"  seat,"  not  10  feet  from  the  foot  of  the  tree.     I  scrambled  into 
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"^tti^irtn.  Ta  'ii*^  ifvmjxa  TT*  naiii*  va  Tasnctiegsrl  ss^rea  in  the 
%nan  '>n  ,/u^  ',*:,>^  ruii*  .c  "±1^  !cnal  T^nsr*  is  ":^e  Linbc  ihai  the 
pia«  r  ^,  -iicic.lj  !ami*  icjr.ft?*^  :a  me  -^irij  au:r3±i!X  ^ff^gr^  ifae  same 
xn  i%r  T»/.v-.ri  ".rj*  }ia:2.c^r.^j-carrr  2aii  ':»*eiL  zaZtti  mx  50  I  had  the 
r^yin  "^f  :ir>r  fir*  'Xj^z  Iat. 

f*  f>r,\lrrft  trjr,i  ;-ii:.i:n«i:  inii  i  ^Tfck  •jv?*  Zmj  kill  an  old  pig 
^>ft  f/v>f>  ■»:•]:.  4r.  ij*p**it2*i  il»:cH:.     I  iiAT^  ?:iei!*»eied  in  doing  so  on 
'-^rr/^-^l  '-yr^^i.iior-*  iC':  ^:ar.  TTrrll  rr!iLf^2i"jer  biw  GQ  one  of  them 
/  xv(^t\j  ^:a/.crhr,  ^  'XMTja,     Hiring  :nir:ie«i  oni  sn-me  bojrs  to  take 
tt;^  %;xyT  f,i  rjftlf-^i-iozi^n  ptr^  wbi.zb.  ha»i  2r>c  into  their  mealies 
drjhncf  th^  r*:!'!.*,  ■»■>  Ir;*-*  a  ^^--o^i  'ian-^e  of  catching  them  while 
lt^t^\x\'j  aloTi:/  if:  :Le  open,  owinq  to  th«r  bjTs  being  so  late  at 
mn.^U^r,     Ho'X'r/er,  once  .*tart»E:tl^  we  followed  them  steadily,  till 
at  laAt  th^  *iyxir  led  into  a  lontz  narrow  strip  of  bash  along  the 
bankft  of  a  windiriif  creek.     Ev  carefullT  examining  the  lower 
#;rid  of  the  hij.*h  we  a^acertained  that  they  had  not  gone  out,  so 
ina/Je  otir  arninj^emerits  accordingly.     The  opposite  side  of  the 
cre^jk  wa.%  comj/aratively  open,  but  the  ground  very  rough  and 
HUfuy,  and  ascending  by  a  steep  gradient  to  a  high  rocky  ridge, 
on  the  other  side  of  which  was  a  dense  kloof;  while  another 
smaller  one  intersected  the  slope  and  joined  the  creek  nearly 
abreast  of  where  the  bush — into  which  we  had  spoored  the  pigs 
-    rjitna  to  an  abrupt  tennination.     Clearly  the  spot  where  tliis 
r!orinf!ction  took  place  was  the  best  stand  of  all,  so  I  proceeded 
thithf.r  with  a  little  Kafir  lad  on  whom  rested  the  responsibility 
of  rarryinj^  my  rifle  at  such  times  as  I  required  to  use  an  assegai, 
f  first  |»Ia(M^d  the  l>oys  carefully,  instructing  a  party  of  fifteen  or 
tw(?nty  to  remain  where  they  were  until  the  others  had  taken  up 
their  poHJtioiis,  and  then  to  advance  on  the  spoor.     Two  boys 
were  then  sent  away  to  each  of  the  smaller  kloofs  on  either  side 
of  th(^  rid|4(!,  while  two  were  stationed  at  the  far  end  of  the  bush, 
oppoHiie  to  me.     On  reaching  my  post,  I  found  that  the  scrub 
at  th(^  lower  inid  of  the  kloof  debouching  from  the  rocky  ridge 
almvn   wuH   very  thick,  and   the   ground  uncommonly  swampy 
evcMy where;   and  there  seemed  little  doubt  but  that  the  pigs 
would  try  and  eHeai)e  that  way.     In  a  short  time  the  shouts  of 
I  he  advauciu^'  heatiTs  as  they  entered  the  bush  sounded  clearly; 
a  very  fi'w  minutes  elapsed,  and  then  the  kloof  rang  with  louder 
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cries,  and  the  incessant,  fierce  barking  of  the  dogs  announced 
that  some  luckless  pig  was  at  bay.  To  any  one  accustomed  to 
it,  it  is  very  easy  to  picture  in  imagination  everything  that  is 
taking  place  upon  such  occasions,  even  though  the  scenes  be 
enacted  many  hundred  yards  away,  and  in  the  depths  of  a  dark 
kloof.  You  can  see  the  grim  silent  boar  at  bay  in  the  thorn 
thicket,  champing  his  foam-flecked  jaws— can  see,  as  a  loud  yell 
sounds  through  the  kloof,  the  luckless  hound  sprawling  bleeding 
amongst  the  thorns — the  deep  barking  of  the  pack  increases,  you 
know  one  or  two  Kafirs  are  appearing  on  the  scene,  their  loud 
cries  and  muttered  ejaculations  increasing  as  they  drive  their 
weapons  home — each  renewed  burst  of  shouting  tells  of  another 
come  to  join  in  the  fray,  till  at  last  the  barking  and  shouting 
give  place  to  a  babel  of  voices  as  the  hunters  stand  over  and 
examine  their  prostrate  foe. 

One  of  the  watchers  on  the  hill  opposite  to  me  left  his  post  to 
join  in  the  fun,  but  I  still  stood  keenly  expectant.  Another 
half-hour  passed ;  the  boys  had  again  taken  up  the  beating,  when 
a  shot  was  fired  in  one  of  the  small  side  kloofs.  I  stepped  a  few 
paces  back  and  stood  on  a  little  ant-hill,  in  order  to  see  better  what 
was  going  on,  when  the  youngster  pointed  excitedly  to  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  creek,  where  I  saw  a  movement  amongst  the 
bushes  about  fifty  yards  distant,  and  a  black  head  appeared  for 
an  instant  in  a  little  open  spot ;  then  with  a  rush  two  pigs  came 
tearing  along,  under,  over,  and  through  all  obstacles,  keen  only 
to  leave  the  shouting,  barking  crowd  behind  them.  The  range 
was  short,  and  I  fired  at  once,  and,  to  my  satisfaction,  heard  a 
struggling  form  tumble  over  the  low  bank  into  the  thick  bush 
below,  and  lie  there  kicking.  Giving  the  rifle  to  the  boy,  I 
rushed  into  the  gully,  to  cross  over  and  finish  the  wounded 
animal  oflF  with  my  assegai,  as  I  saw  two  other  boys  running 
down  the  opposite  slope  towards  me.  Just  in  front  of  my 
position  was  a  thin  strip  of  scrub  and  thorny  bush,  with  reeds 
and  long  grass  growing  close  up  to  it.  I  was  on  the  point  of 
entering  this,  and  halted  for  an  instant  to  see  the  best  way 
through,  when  I  noticed  the  head  and  ears  of  a  great  boar  peering 
at  me  through  the  leaves ;  he  was  within  12  feet  of  me,  and,  with- 
out any  warning,  charged  out.  I  jumped  aside,  though  I  scarcely 
know  how,  tearing  my  back  and  legs  with  the  brambles,  for  I 
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was  in  light  marching  order  that  day,  a  flannel  shirt  and  a  towel 
tied  round  my  waist  completing  my  costume,  if  I  except  a  felt 
hat  and  pair  of  boots.  As  the  boar  passed  me,  champing  his 
jaws  viciously,  I  drove  the  great  20-inch-bladed  assegai  with  all 
my  force  down  into  his  back.  He  lurched  to  one  side,  and  with  a 
savage  wrench  dragged  the  weapon  out  of  my  hands.  In  avoid- 
ing his  rush  I  tripped  and  fell ;  the  next  instant  the  boar,  either 
catching  sight  of  the  little  "  nipper  "  on  the  ant-heap,  or  fearful 
of  trying  the  open  ground  in  his  wounded  state,  wheeled  round, 
and  charged  back  on  top  of  me.  I  do  not  think  he  then  had  any 
specially  evil  designs  upon  myself ;  but,  as  when  a  Malay  runs 
"  amuck,"  all  and  everything  must  "  look  out "  that  is  in  his  way. 
Fortunately  he  did  not  even  scratch  me,  and  weakened  by  his 
wound,  and  impeded  in  his  movements  by  the  still  hanging 
assegai,  he  quickly  came  to  a  stand  on  the  edge  of  the  reeds. 
Scrambling  out  of  my  undignified  position  as  speedily  as  I  could, 
I  shouted  for  the  boys  to  come  and  help,  and  seizing  a  light 
assegai  from  the  lad,  again  ran  in,  only  to  be  charged  a  second 
time  by  the  fierce  brute.  The  useless  weapon  broke  off  in  his 
shoulder,  and  I  had  no  easy  task  to  escape  his  tusks,  tearing  the 
back  out  of  my  shirt  in  doing  so.  Fortunately  the  boys  now 
came  up,  and  getting  an  assegai  from  one  of  them,  we  ran  in 
together.  The  boar  stood  in  a  very  strong  position,  a  steep  bank 
rising  behind  him,  and  on  his  right  a  muddy  swamp,  so  that  he 
could  only  be  approached  from  his  left  and  front.  He  was  a  big, 
heavy  brute  too,  and  would  have  stood  up  against  one  man  for  a 
long  time.  Three  of  us  were  too  many  for  him,  however,  and, 
being  outflanked,  he  soon  had  to  give  in,  though  not  until  he  had 
bitten  two  of  the  assegai-shafts  in  halves,  and  given  other 
evidence  of  what  he  could  have  done  with  a  man's  legs  if  he 
had  the  chance.  I  was  in  tatters  after  the  scuffle,  both  as  re- 
gards my  clothes  and  flesh ;  but  in  the  moment  of  victory  one 
thinks  very  lightly  of  such  matters. 

We  found  the  pig  I  first  knocked  over  quite  dead,  and  the 
boys  had  also  killed  a  good  boar,  which  was  the  first  started  by 
the  beaters.  The  dogs  having  brought  him  to  bay,  they  ran  in 
and  assegaied  him. 

On  another  occasion  I  left  my  place  during  the  month  of 
February  with  a  Scotch  cart  and  oxen,  and  accompanied  by  a 
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few  boys,  to  try  and  get  a  shot  at  some  sable  antelope  or  koodoo 
on  the  flats  around  the  base  of  the  Eij  Kopjes,  which  is  the  name 
given  to  a  long  line  of  kopjes  stretching  away  out  into  the  Low 
Country  from  one  of  the  main  spurs  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Kahlamba  range.  As  a  rule,  hunting  in  the  Low  Country  at 
this  time  of  year,  even  though  close  up  to  the  foothills,  is  very 
unsatisfactory,  and  productive  only  of  fever  and  disappointment. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  see  game  at  all,  harder  to  hit  them,  and 
harder  still  to  recover  them  if  wounded,  as  the  vegetation  grows 
so  rapidly  after  the  first  rainfall,  that  by  February  the  grass 
reaches  a  height  of  from  6  feet  to  8  feet,  and  an  ordinary  ox  is 
invisible  at  a  distance  of  a  dozen  yards.  Of  course  in  places  the 
grass  is  shorter,  though  never  less  than  5  feet,  which  is  higher 
than  the  back  of  the  biggest  sable.  After  rain,  which  occurs 
almost  daily  in  the  summer,  or  when  heavy  dew  has  fallen,  it 
can  easily  be  imagined  that  tramping  ten  or  twelve  miles  through 
such  grass  is  anything  but  pleasant  work.  We  camped  the  first 
night  at  the  Eiet  Spruit,  and  strolling  down  the  bank  with  my 
rifle  in  the  evening,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  knock  over  a  stein- 
buck  ram.  In  the  early  mornings  and  evenings  these  little  buck 
are  very  easily  circumvented,  as  they  will  stand  and  stare  a  long 
time  before  they  run  off,  and  even  when  once  started  will 
frequently  stop  again  on  hearing  a  sharp  whistle.  When  run- 
ning, however,  they  are  a  difficult  mark  for  a  rifle. 

That  night  quite  a  numerous  party  assembled  round  our  camp 
fire,  as,  in  addition  to  my  own  boys,  a  large  gang  of  Kafirs,  who 
were  going  away  to  a  distant  kraal  "  ku  tshis*  upondo  "  ("  to  burn 
the  horn  " — an  ordeal  by  which  they  believe  they  can  discover  a 
criminal,  or  one  who  has  in  any  way  injured  another;  though 
whether  the  one  thus  declared  by  witchcraft  to  be  criminal  con- 
siders the  operation  infallible  is,  I  think,  open  to  question !),  had 
joined  the  party  just  before  we  outspanned,  and,  with  a  dirty 
night  in  prospect,  asked  permission  to  remain  and  sleep  at  our 
camp.  When  we  had  outspanned,  a  number  of  women  and  girls 
came  up  who  had  been  down  on  the  flats  searching  for  the 
nauseous  fruit  known  as  Hmibuli,  which  is  eagerly  eaten  by  the 
natives  in  the  spring  and  summer,  before  the  crops  ripen.  Koodoo, 
bushbuck,  duiker,  'msumbi,  and  pigs,  are  all  very  partial  to  this 
fruit.     It  was  too  late  in  the  evening  for  these  women  to  return 
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home,  so  they  also  made  camp  near  by,  and  joined  our  party, 
to  the  very  evident  delight  of  the  "mashers"  amongst  them. 
Towards  evening  the  sky  grew  lurid,  the  stifling  sultriness  of  the 
late  afternoon  was  relieved  by  occasional  damp  cool  gusts  of  wind, 
which  stirred  the  tree-tops  mournfully ;  pile  upon  pile  of  heavy 
threatening  storm-clouds  rolled  along  and  banked  up  in  the 
south-east,  then,  spreading  out  in  swift  advance,  covered  the 
whole  heavens  with  their  dark  masses;  ever  from  out  the 
blackest  of  them  shot  the  lightning's  forked  tongues,  blue  and 
lurid,  till  it  seemed  as  if  we  were  gazing  on  the  fiery  heart  of  the 
storm  itself;  whilst  muttering  thunder  over  the  distant  Sabi 
river  sounded  like  far-off'  and  incessant  artillery-fire.  About 
8  P.M.  the  lightning  became  intensely  vivid,  and  in  its  ghastly 
glare  every  pinnacle,  every  rocky  gorge  and  boulder-pile  on  the 
Eij  Kopjes,  which  otherwise  were  shrouded  in  deep  darkness, 
stood  out  in  clear  relief ;  peal  upon  peal  of  thunder  rolled  and 
crashed  around ;  the  frightened  cattle  huddled  together  under 
the  trees,  and  the  dogs  crept  whining  under  the  cart.  Some 
rough  shelters  had  been  thrown  up,  but  our  party  still  laughed 
and  chatted  around  the  fire.  And  now  the  wind  comes  sweeping 
along  in  fiercer,  colder  blasts,  bending  and  swaying  the  trees,  and 
causing  the  long  dry  yellow  spear-grass  to  wave  and  rustle  like 
fields  of  ripe  grain.  Still  more  lurid  grows  the  sky,  more  deeply 
oppressive  the  pauses  between  the  gusts.  Then  comes  a  longer 
lull,  the  wind  drops,  and  all  nature  awaits  in  silence  the  war  of 
elements  which  is  now  imminent.  Looking  back  towards  the  Eij 
Kopjes,  we  see  the  great  wall  of  storm  advancing,  swiftly  and 
with  a  loud  booming  sound. 

No  cessation  now  of  either  thunder  or  lightning ;  the  whole  air 
is  heavily  charged  with  electricity ;  once  again  comes  the  wind, 
and  great  splashes  of  rain  fall,  thicker  and  faster;  then  the 
murky  gloom  around  is  lit  up  with  a  blue  glare  of  terrible 
intensity,  that  causes  stars  to  dance  before  the  eyes  for  some 
seconds  after;  a  mighty  crash  seems  to  rend  the  heavens,  and 
the  night  storm  is  upon  us  in  all  its  wild  fury.  A  general 
stampede  for  shelter  takes  place ;  in  three  minutes  every  hissing 
spluttering  fire  is  out,  torrents  of  rain  pour  down  upon  us, 
miniature  rivers  rush  under  and  around  us  through  every  little 
hollow  and  gutter  in  the  ground ;  the  bending  trees  creak  and 
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^oan.    On  all  sides  the  flashing  chain-lightning  girds  the  sky 

^und  as  with  an  electric  belt ;  hissing  tongues  of  forked  fire 

"*rt  through  the  blackness,  scathing  and  withering  where  they 

^Qch;  one  fearful  flash — followed  by  a  report  so  deafening  that 

the  veiy  chain  trek-touw  of  the  cart  rattles  audibly — strikes  on 

^^^  edge  of  a  little  belt  of  trees  to  our  right,  and  the  crashing 

'^ndiog  sound  that  follows  tells  its  own  tale  of  destruction, 

^^dden  and  complete. 

As  crash  follows  crash,  the  huge  volume  of  sound  reverberates 
5^^0Dg8t  the  echoing  mountains,  and  the  earth  hears  and  trem- 
J^les.    The  creek  below  us,  half  an  hour  ago  containing  a  clear 
^^ncing  stream  a  few  inches  deep,  now  roars  and  thunders  past 
^^,  a  yellow  turbid  flood,  bearing  stones  and  debris  away  in  its 
^rild  onward  rush.     But  the  worst  of  it  is  soon  over;  it  wears 
^.tself  out  by  the  very  fierceness  of  its  fury,  though  its  effect  will 
"1)6  evident  in  the  morning.     The  rain  slackens,  clear  spots  appear 
in  the  sky,  the  lightning  plays  incessantly,  but  the  thunder 
sounds  more  distant,  and  rolls  away  in  the  north-west  with  dis- 
contented mutterings.     Any  attempt  to  keep  dry  throughout  the 
storm  was  futile.     Crouched  under  a  leaky  cart-sail,  I  could  only 
do  my  best  to  protect  my  weapons,  an  inch  or  two  more  water 
over  and  under  me  being  a  mere  matter  of  detail,  and  not  worth 
taking  into  consideration. 

The  following  morning  broke  wet  and   miserable.      Nature 
in  tears  is  very  necessary,  and  perhaps  poetical,  but  it  is  not 
always  pleasant.    However,  I  took  my  rifle,  and  a  walk  round  the 
other  side  of  the  kopjes.     One  of  the  boys  shot  a  duiker,  and  I 
Came  across  an  enormous  rock-python  which  had  swallowed  a 
young  reedbuck  ram,  horns  and  all.     I  was  crawling  through  a 
steep  gully,  followed  by  one  of  my  boys — ^it  was  so  dense  inside 
\re  were  proceeding  on  hands  and  knees — when  suddenly  this 
great  mass  confronted  me.     I  fired  into  it  at  once,  when  it  un- 
coiled and  commenced  the  most  horrible  operation  of  ridding 
itself  of  the  disgusting  load  within  it.     The  head  appeared  first, 
until  by  a  series  of  violent  contortions  the  whole  putrid  mass  was 
vomited  forth;   and  never  shall  I  forget  that  disgusting  sight. 
In  the  meantime,  Muntumuni  had  run  in  and  attempted  to  stab 
the  creature  through  the  head,  but  the  assegai  passed  through 
the  cheek  and  into  the  ground,  and  the  boy  was  unable  to  with- 
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draw  it.  The  struggles  of  the  great  reptile  were  awful :  it  got  its 
tail  round  a  clump  of  bush,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  had  cleared 
a  wide  area  of  scrub  in  front  of  it,  the  assegai,  which  it  had  torn 
from  the  ground,  still  remaining  hanging  fast  in  its  cheek.  My 
bullet  had  struck  it  about  in  the  middle  without  breaking  the 
spine,  and  great  lumps  of  white  fat  were  protruding  from  the 
wound.  The  stench  was  overpowering,  as  the  hind-quarters  of 
the  reedbuck  were  quite  decomposed  and  partially  digested,  so  we 
were  anxious  to  kill  the  thing  and  clear  out  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  did  not  care  about  firing  another  shot,  in  case  game  should  be 
near  at  hand,  so  I  took  an  assegai,  and  at  considerable  risk  of 
being  encircled  in  the  writhing  folds,  watched  my  opportunity 
and  drove  it  through  the  brute's  neck.  I  could  not  recover  the 
weapon,  which  remained  fast  in  the  neck,  but  the  reptile  easily 
withdrew  it  from  the  ground,  and  continued  his  contortions 
apparently  little  the  worse  for  the  two  assegais  hanging  to  it, 
which  it  lashed  about  like  flails.  Fortunately  help  arrived :  an- 
other boy,  hearing  my  shot,  had  come  up,  guided  to  the  spot  by 
the  sounds  of  the  encounter.  Together  we  managed  to  club  it 
with  huge  logs  of  wood  till  it  appeared  dead,  and  as  I  wished  to 
keep  the  skin,  I  instructed  the  two  boys  to  drag  the  carcass  back 
to  camp. 

I  continued  my  walk  alone,  and  once  nearly  came  up  with  a 
troop  of  sable  antelope,  but  could  not  get  a  shot,  though  I 
followed  them  a  long  way.  Eeturning  towards  the  cart,  how- 
ever, five  sable  ran  out  of  a  thick  grove  of  trees,  and  having 
neither  seen  nor  winded  me,  ran  round  the  bush,  and  passed  rae 
broadside  at  100  yards.  Selecting  the  only  large  bull  with  them, 
I  fired  and  broke  his  front  leg.  In  the  long  grass  I  could  not 
get  another  shot,  so  followed  at  my  best  pace.  He  soon  turned 
out,  however,  and  stood  behind  a  clump  of  trees,  and  I  very 
nearly  missed  seeing  him,  as  I  was  running  on  the  spoor.  A 
loud  snort  arrested  my  attention,  and  turning — for  I  had  passed 
by  him — saw  him  just  making  ofif.  This  time  I  dropped  him 
with  a  bullet  schuins  (diagonally)  through  him.  He  was  a  good 
bull,  carrying  40-inch  horns,  which  were,  however,  very  much 
broken  and  split.  On  reaching  camp,  after  covering  up  the  bull, 
I  found  the  boys  only  just  starting  to  skin  the  python,  and  they 
informed  me  that  as  they  were  dragging  it  along  close  to  the 
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cwt  it  commenced  to  writhe  about,  and  they  promptly  let  go. 

It  then  laid  hold  of  a  tree  and  coiled  around  it,  and  another  hour 

pwsed  before  they  finally  extinguished  it,  even  with  help  from 

^e  camp.     It  was  the  largest  python  I  have  ever  killed,  measur- 

^g  19  feet  2  inches.     I  would  be  afraid  to  say  how  many  quarts 

ot  fat  we  got  from  it,  but  I  know  it  was  a  surprisingly  large 

pantity.     It  is  an  excellent  lubricant  for  firearms,  and  never 

d<>8B  on  a  gun. 

It  rained  hard  the  following  day,  and  I  took  the  field  again  in 

•  sliirt  and  pair  of  boots,  but  though  I  walked  for  six  hours, 

«i-l^  to  bag  anything.     I  missed  an  easy  shot  at  a  reedbuck, 

^'^^  saw  five  fine  koodoo  bulls  together,  but  they  gave  me  no 

ci^^^nce,  as  they  got  away  amongst  the  kopjes,  where  I  did  not 

^^'^  to  follow  them.    As  it  seemed  useless  to  hunt  in  such 

''^^^^^ther,  I  insUiieted  the  driver  to  span-in  and  trek  back  to  the 

*^'^it  Spruit,  where  we  slept  the  first  night ;  but  as  we  were  on 

^^  point  of  starting,  a  strange  Kafir  turned  up  who  had  been 

J*^^rx)iigh  to  a  neighbouring  kraal,  and  on  his  return  towards  his 

.J^'ine  had  seen  and  marked  down  a  troop  of  pigs  into  a  bush  on 

^^^  south  side  of  the  line  of  kopjes.     I  proceeded  at  once  with 

^^^i  the  spare  boys  to  try  and  turn  them  out.     It  was  a  very  awk- 

luxl  bush  in  which  to  get  at  them,  and  they  certainly  had  every 

ance  in  their  favour,  but  luck  was  on  our  side.     Thinking  they 

ould  probably  try  and  break  cover  at  the  spot  at  which  they 

^ad  entered,  I  got  the  boy  to  point  this  place  out  to  me,  and  sent 

^lie  beaters  away  to  the  far  end  of  the  bush.     I  thought  they 

"Vere  never  going  to  turn  those  brutes  out — in  fact,  at  one  time  I 

fancied  the  pigs  had  not  stopped  in  the  bush  at  all,  but  gone  out 

^ver  the  kopjes,  amongst  the  stones  of  which  we  could  easily  have 

missed  the  spoor.     "We  succeeded,  however,  in  killing  two  boars 

and  a  lusty  old  sow,  the  latter  being  held  by  Eover,  the  very  best 

hound  I  ever  possessed  for  dangerous  game.     He  got  very  badly 

cut  on  the  leg  in  the  struggle. 

After  cutting  up  and  dividing  the  meat  amongst  the  boys  (who 
are  very  partial  to  it,  though  many  will  not  eat  that  of  the 
domestic  pig),  we  struck  ofif  along  a  Kafir  footpath  towards  the 
cart,  and  I  was  walking  ahead,  not  sorry  to  be  on  the  way  towards 
a  cup  of  coflFee,  for  I  was  feeling  tired  and  a  good  deal  knocked 
about     One  other  piece  of  luck,  however,  was  in  store  for  me. 


7K  zujrrz  jJTZ  sz/icf. 


iiz  ir*  Lsbi  »i!ar^7  znciiiitfKii  r>:  jxrfi*  free  ^iie  spot  where  so 
z^-z^-i,  Kxnrfiur  ^tmi  ±±i:z  isbi  ui=!i  itaee.  wbai.  to  my  mstomsh- 
n^Tir.  I  »aw  iLr^e  rie  i:oS:«:  !i:w?  zar^air^z  leiscrelj*  along, 
Lr3a«iir:2  scrii^;  f:r  lie  i:r'»=^  Hitt  siw  "ii*  •iistznctlr,  bat  did 
Lioc  4CT*=ar  zc  zr:iTT  liiK^zaelT^s  ii  ill  brx-cins  verr  ancon- 
Ornje»ilT  .j-rer  lie  f  .•i^azz,  iz  1-=S5  lian  I JO  Tiris"  di^tanraft.  Their 
s^i  Wis  sa-irrtf.  4Zji  T-r  K.mc  -aniuziiiiirz  ibcm  admxringlj,  though 
ul'-e  'icT?  T.-i;:  urTLifzlT  LiT-r  z^ztcTTzid  Seeing  mj  rifle  go  np. 
Ju.?c  45  Te  wrrr  iz.»:Tiz:z  'in  i;pi3.  I  be&ri  -  Baka,  haas,  nans 
iiLkzr.r.  *  ~  •  •  L>:k-  sir.  :lerr**  i  cill  I  "*.  an»i  raining  qoicklv,  saw 
a  £ii«  fZl  zlzr:  zzZ  <^r.i=r  t  -r.ijtf  a  clomp  of  trees  about  150 
vards  o^.  H-r  Latri  seezL  zs^  hjI  wis  rTtx»blT  afraid  to  cross  the 
jiftiL  ?o  cl:*=e  :o  iis.  thir.girtg  lo  wait  dll  we  passed,  and  then 
rejoin  his  LarrSL  Bn:  Le  was  lAZed  never  again  to  see  them,  for 
jusi  as  Le  CLOTe«l  quieclr  forwapi  mr  rifle  was  up,  an  instant's 
pause,  and  before  tLe  smoke  was  cl€ar  of  the  muzzle  the  old  bull 
lay  kicking  his  lasw  This  k€»d»»  carried  a  veiy  wide-set  pair  of 
horns,  oZ  inches  over  the  curve,  the  tips  being  peculiarly  turned 
backwards  like  hooks.  We  had  to  leave  him  and  take  the  meat 
of  the  pig?  on  to  the  c-art :  but  next  morning,  before  inspanning, 
the  boys  went  over,  cat  him  up,  and  carried  him  in,  whilst  I 
walked  on  ahead  towards  home,  having  had  quite  enough  rain 
during  the  trip  to  last  for  s«:>me  time. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

BUSH-PIG  HUNTING  {continued), 

^•"^^is  in  the  hunting- veldt — Good  training  for  war-time — Blue  blood — 
Xiarriage  laws — Gin  and  brandy  as  civilising  influences — Misplaced  trust 

'Mgiyo's  again — An  uninviting  morning — Rover  to  the  fore — A  pano- 

x-:ama — Baboons — Spoorers  at  work — Against  the  rules — Thorns — In  the 
I>ig-run — "  Hlanganisani ! " — Opening  the  ball — Now  for  the  assegai ! — 
-A  complication — Four  dogs  wounded — A  bush-buck  ewe — The  old  boar 
— Dog  killed — Discovered — A  hard  tussle — Tiffin — A  general  favourite 
— An  enchanting  spot — Incongruous  surroundings — 'Mqedsa's    feat — 
homeward — "Ba  bomvu" — A  hunting  chorus — The  dusky  fair — Night 
ecene — Musical  performance — The  day's  bag — Early  morning — News  of  a 
l>ig-raid — Love-making  under  difficulties — The  meet — In  blissful  igno- 
^>^nce — Two  squeakers  sacrificed — The  troop  escapes — Unexpected  assist- 
ance— In  the  reeds — Spread-eagled — Hand  to  hand — A  new  acquisition 
— ^An  enormous  boar — Weighing  him  piecemeal. 

**  "''e,  Makatu !  kii  menywa  'nqina  ngom'so,  ngale — 'Mpatsa." 

^^  -A.  hunting-party  has  been  called  for  to-morrow,  over  there  at 

i«e    *ilpatsa  kraal.")     I  was  returning  to  camp  from  an  after- 

^ootx's  ride,  accompanied  by  my  clogs,  having  been  searching  un- 

sucoessfuUy  for  a  buck  for  the  larder,  when  I  met  the  bearer  of 

*iis     Welcome  piece  of  news,  a  tall,  lithe,,  active  Swazi,  as  well 

iio\^u  for  his  prowess  on  the  warpath  as  in  the  hunting- veldt. 

"'^f  chatting  for  a  few  minutes  we  separated,  and  I  rode  back 

^^^^t  to  my  camp  to  get  things  ready  for  the  morrow's  sport. 

. ,     ^^'e  is  no  more  keen  enthusiast  in  the  hunting-veldt  than  your 

^       "^^Cighbred  Swazi.      There  they  acquire  those  powers  of  en- 

Q^  ^^^ce  and  of  ready  resource  in  difficulties,  and  find  ample 

~     for  the  exhibition  of  that  inborn  valour  which  so  distin- 

es  them  in  war-time.     And  there  is  no  tribe  that  I  have 
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ever  been  amongst  that  can  plan  and  carry  out  the  plan  of  a 
hunt  better  than  the  Swazis,  for  they  are  past-masters  in  the  use 
of  their  weapons,  and  in  everything  pertaining  to  forest-craft  If 
a  hunting-party  is  arranged  by  them,  they  can  be  depended  upon 
to  do  everything  thoroughly,  and  if  success  does  not  follow,  it  will 
be  through  no  fault  of  theirs.  It  cannot  be  wondered  at,  indeed, 
that  they  are  such  a  superior  race.  Sprung  from  the  best  blood 
of  Zululand,  and  dwelling  in  the  exhilarating  air  of  a  mountain- 
ous country,  they  are  bound  by  very  strict  laws  regarding  mar- 
riage, whereby  a  man  can  seldom  take  a  wife  until  he  has  attained 
full  manhood;  the  girl  of  his  choice,  in  the  same  way,  being  equally 
well  fitted  to  become  the  mother  of  hardy  healthy  children.  I 
have  been  amongst  them  a  great  deal,  and  can  feelingly  say  that 
though  they  have  their  faults — as  who  has  not? — they  are  a 
brave  and  deserving  people,  punctiliously  honest,  and  staunch 
companions  in  the  field.  Of  course  I  need  scarcely  say  I  refer  to 
the  Swazi  as  he  was  before  our  boasted  civilising  influences  got 
at  him,  and  made  him  a  slave  to  the  gin  and  brandy  bottle. 
Cruel  he  was,  granted ;  but  he  was  a  savage,  so  we  can  scarcely 
wonder  at  that.  But  that  their  men  were  brave  and  daring,  and 
their  women  virtuous,  cannot  be  denied.  And  they  have  ever 
been  the  friends  of  the  English,  and  put  boundless  trust  in  Eng- 
lish faith  and  honesty  of  purpose ;  and  yet  these  are  the  people 
whom  our  Government  would  hand  over  to  their  hereditary  ene- 
mies— not,  be  it  borne  in  mind,  in  an  open  candid  manner,  as 
would  be  done  had  we  the  courage  of  our  opinions,  but  in  a  shuf- 
fling, vacillating  way,  and  under  the  cloak  of  formal  conferences. 
The  unanimous  voice  of  public  opinion  prevented  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  faithless  act  a  few  years  ago,  but  now  tcmpara 
7nutantttr,  and  Swaziland  must  go. 

Night  is  fast  closing  around  us ;  the  tireless  feet  of  the  ener- 
getic dancers  no  longer  tread  the  well-worn  space  between  the 
hut-circle  and  the  cattle-kraal ;  the  young  moon  has  long  since 
disappeared  behind  yonder  darkly  outlined  ridge,  the  great  horned 
owl  glides  on  noiseless  pinions  over  the  kraal,  hooting  its  surprise 
at  the  presence  of  our  little  group  at  such  a  time  of  night ;  and  at 
last  we,  who  had  been  discussing  the  chances  of  sport  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  accepted  its  suggestion  and  retired  to  rest. 

"  Baas,  bati  baya  hamba  manje ! "  ("  Sir,  they  say  they're  oflF 
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now!")  I  was  pulling  on  my  togs  as  quickly  as  possible  within 
the  circumscribed  limits  of  a  Kafir  hut,  but  was  evidently  behind- 
hand, and  'Mqedsa,  a  son  of  my  Swazi  host,  had  poked  his  woolly 
head  in  at  the  low  doorway  and  strove  to  hurry  me  up  by  the 
above  salutation.  It  had  been  arranged  that  the  hunting-party 
should  follow  up  a  large  sounder  of  pigs  which  for  some  nights 
past  had  been  raiding  in  'Mgiyo's  mealie-gardens,  and  my  morn- 
ing coffee  had  accordingly  been  brought  in  at  a  particularly  early 
hour,  in  fact  while  it  was  still  quite  dark.     But 

"  Morning  arose,  stormy  and  pale, 

No  sun,  but  a  wannish  glare 
In  fold  upon  fold  of  hueless  cloud. 
And  the  budded  peaks  of  the  wood  are  bow'd, 
Caught  and  cuffed  by  the  gale  ; 
I  had  fancied  it  would  be  fair." 

*fence  I  was  somewhat  slack  about  turning  out  of  the  warm 
*^^nkets,  but  the  call  effectually  dispelled  all  ideas  of  lying  down 
^^^>  and  in  a  few  minutes'  time  I  was  ready  to  start.     Calling 
^^er  up  from  the  mat  where  he  lay  enjoying  a  very  lively 
.  ^Utinal  flea-hunt,  I  quickly  followed  my  young  guide,  who, 
y  ^h  his  shield  and  bundle  of  assegais,  started  off  at  a  sharp  pace 
.  ^'^S  the  track  leading  down  to  'Mgiyo's  kraal.    Passing  through 
®  liead  kraal,  where  we  were  met  with  many  kindly  salutations 
f^*^  the  women-folk,  who  even  at  this  early  hour  were  up  and 
^^^^t,  we  followed  the  footpath  down  a  long  ridge,  at  the  bottom 
^.    ^hich  we  had  to  cross  a  wide  vlei  or  marsh,  where  we  found 
oover  very  dense ;  and  as  it  was  a  soaking  wet  morning,  we 
very  soon  wet  through  from  the  showers  which  fell  from  the 
,  —tops  and  bushes.    This  was  always  a  good  vlei  for  reed- 

*^olc,  and  to  maintain  its  reputation  it  produced  one  that  day ; 
^  ^s  we  were  nearly  across  it,  a  shot  to  our  right  attracted  our 
^^^  ^^tion,  and  we  saw  a  well-grown  ram  break  out  of  the  long 
'»  and  run  leisurely  up  the  slope  in  front  of  us.     He  was 
^^ly  120  yards  distant,  and  as  I  touched  the  trigger  a  loud 


the 


^j^  ^1^  "  answered  the  shot,  and  the  stricken  buck  not  having  seen 
l^l^      ^t  running  from  the  party  higher  up  the  vlei,  dashed  down 

«al     ^^^&^T^»  crossing  barely  20  yards  in  front  of  us.     "  Sah  !  sah  ! 

fo^  ^  Rover,  sah  ! "  No  need,  however,  to  "  sah  on  "  the  old  dog, 
"^^^  knew  his  work  as  well  as  any  one  that  took  the  field  that 
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day ;  and  a  few  minutes  later  a  scuffle  and  a  ciy  proclaimed  the 
buck  ours.  Some  twelve  or  fourteen  men  of  the  'Mshatsa  kraal 
came  running  up :  they  it  was  who  had  come  upon  the  buck  feed- 
ing, fired  at  it,  and  started  it  off  in  our  direction. 

A  good  beginning  to  what  proved  a  most  successful  day ;  and 
after  handing  over  Eover*s  perquisites,  we  covered  the  carcass 
up,  and  hurried  along  towards  the  scene  of  our  day's  sport,  pass- 
ing through  'Mgiyo's  kraals  and  picking  up  small  detachments  of 
boys  on  the  way.  The  appointed  rendezvous  was  still  some  four 
miles  distant,  and  before  we  reached  it  the  rain  had  ceased,  and 
the  sun  was  doing  its  level  best  to  pierce  through  the  dense  cur- 
tain of  mist  which  hung  around ;  and  though  the  morning  was 
still  raw,  it  gave  promise  of  becoming  a  "  scorcher  "  before  mid- 
day. The  country  we  intended  to  hunt  over  was  very  rough, 
being  broken  up  into  numerous  deep  kloofs  and  gorges,  all  of 
them  well  wooded,  while  the  dividing  ridges  were  covered  with 
huge  granite  boulders  and  outcropping  quartz  reefs — ^invisible, 
however,  for  the  most  part,  amongst  the  summer  growth  of  long 
tangled  grass  and  scrub,  which  made  walking  anything  but  easy. 
It  had  been  arranged  that  the  whole  party  should  meet  on  the 
summit  of  a  lone  hill,  on  one  side  of  which  a  steep  krantz  over- 
looked a  long  bushy  kloof  100  feet  below.  On  the  north  side 
there  was  a  very  steep  and  difticult  approach,  over  and  amongst 
piled-up  boulders — a  regular  baviaan-pad  (baboons'  path) — and 
up  the  face  of  a  wet,  slippery  rock,  on  which  it  was  most  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  foothold.  But  we  gained  the  summit  eventually, 
and  had  a  fine  view  over  the  extensive  wooded  kloofs  that  fur- 
rowed the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  the  hill, — that  to  the  east, 
some  three  miles  in  length,  running  up  against  the  footliills  of 
the  main  range,  along  whose  scarred  and  rugged  face  the  sun, 
momentarily  growing  more  powerful  and  brilliant,  disclosed  many 
a  glittering  cascade  and  water-worn  krantz,  while  from  the  top- 
most pmnacle  of  a  rocky  ridge  bordering  the  kloof,  and  crowned 
with  an  old  withered  tree,  strangely  stunted  and  contorted  in  its 
growth,  boomed  forth  the  hoarse  bark  of  a  sentry  baboon,  a  cry 
which  brought  up  the  remainder  of  the  troop — twenty  or  thirty 
in  number,  old  and  young — from  a  small  bush  below  scarlet  with 
ripe  'manomhda.  Helter-skelter  up  they  raced  in  terrible  earnest, 
each  afraid  of  being  the  last  to  reach  a  place  of  safety,  but  which, 
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once  reached,  appeared  to  render  them  valorous  enough,  judging 

V  the  riotous  chorus  of  barks  and  yells  which  echoed  through  the 

"ffls,  pitched  in  every  key,  from  the  deep  bass  boom  of  the  old 

^Dtry  mannctje  to  the  shrill  treble  of  the  smallest  imp  amongst 

The  kloof  on  the  western  slope  of  the  hill  was  about  two 

*niles  in  length,  wide,  steep,  and  rugged  at  its  upper  end,  where 

'^     fell  off  from  the  hill,  but  narrower  and  less  dense  lower 

«o\rii,  where  it  seemed  to  lose  its  individuality  in  a  succession  of 

l>uali-fringed  vleis   overgrown   with   a  matted  jungle  of  long 

flowering  weeds  and  creepers -r- grand  cover  for  the  game  we 

^oujTrht.     Scouts  from  the  head  kraal  had  been  out  ever  since 

^^rtiest  dawn,  examining  the  spoor,  and  taking  note  of  every- 

g  connected  with  the  movements  of  the  game  that  could  in 

way  further  the  success  of  the  operations. 

we  reached  the  hill  one  party  of  fifteen  or  twenty  boys 

struck  oflF  down  the  eastern  kloof  on  the  very  fresh  spoor  of 

of  pigs  which  had  separated  from  the  main  troop, — the  other 

rers,  fourteen  or  fifteen  in  number,  having  held  on  after  a 

e  boar  and  his  following  of  over  a  dozen  full-grown  pigs, 

ides  juveniles.     These  had  skirted  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and 

ttered  about  down  the  ridge  on  the  eastern  side,  feeding  along 

ietly ;  and  we  now  only  awaited  news  from  these  spoorers  to 

that  the  pigs  were  duly  marked  down  into  some  kloof.    No 

«  having  returned  from  either  party  by  the  time  we  gained 

^^ «  summit  of  the  hill,  we  seated  ourselves  about  to  await  the 

^^  ^rd  to  advance.     Young  and  old,  we  mustered  on  the  hill  sixty- 

*Xree:  there  were  probably  another  thirty  boys  away. 

As  we  sat  there  smoking  or  snuffing,  according  to  our  various 

^'^eds,  the  last  fleecy  shreds  of  mist  curled  away,  unable  any 

^nger  to  withstand  the  sun's  determined  attack ;  but  away  in 

^lie  south-east  we  could  see  the  dense  white  cloud-caps  hanging 

^^ver  Legokoti,  Manungu,  the  weird  "Ship  Mountain,"  and  the 

berried  peaks  of  Swaziland.     At  last  a  shot  fired  down  in  the 

Eastern  kloof,  and  the  distant  sound  of  shouting  and  barking, 

^Aused  a  movement  amongst  our  party,  and  seizing  their  shields 

*nd  assegais,  a  detachment  of  twenty  boys  quickly  started  ofif  in 

that  direction,  whilst  the  remainder  of  us  held  on  as  we  were. 

Very  shortly  afterwards  distant  shouts  were  heard  away  down 
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the  western  kloof,  and  as  we  stood  perched  upon  all  the  com- 
manding spots  we  could  find,  I  swept  the  lower  ground  with  my 
field-glasses,  and  soon  made  out  two  young  lads  hurrying  breath- 
lessly up  to  us.  Silently  they  slipped  into  our  midst,  and  re- 
ported that  they  had  marked  the  pigs  down  into  the  reeds  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  kloof,  and  that  the  large  boar  was  amongst  them. 
All  necessary  arrangements  had  been  made  in  the  event  of  the 
pigs  being  in  this  kloof ;  so  without  any  needless  chattering  and 
discussion,  such  as  would  have  taken  place  amongst  other  natives, 
our  party  divided,  and  each  member  set  off  towards  the  post 
which  had  been  allotted  to  him.  So  complete  were  the  arrange- 
ments that  escape  for  the  pigs,  except  by  breaking  back,  seemed 
impossible. 

All  the  dogs,  with  the  exception  of  Rover,  were  taken  on  by 
the  gang  told  off  to  supplement  the  spoorers  who  were  going  into 
the  bush  on  the  track  of  the  pigs,  while  I  had  decided  to  take 
my  stand  in  one  or  other  of  the  many  pig-runs  which  intersected 
the  kloof  in  all  directions.  As  we  all  moved  off  a  klipspringer 
ram  jumped  up  from  amongst  the  rocks  below,  and,  standing 
irresolutely  for  a  second  on  a  prominent  pinnacle,  afforded  such 
a  tempting  shot  that  one  of  the  boys  fired  at  him,  although 
firing  under  such  circumstances  was  against  the  rules.  The 
buck  jumped  away,  but  again  stood  at  150  yards;  so  believing 
the  mischief  was  done  when  the  first  shot  was  fired,  I  put  in  a 
second,  and  dropped  him.  It  proved,  however,  to  be  the  boy's 
buck,  as  on  examination  we  found  his  bullet  had  passed  through 
the  fleshy  part  of  the  thigh  and  drawn  first  blood.  This  buck's 
horns,  though  of  only  average  length,  were  strangely  set  on  its 
head,  the  one  standing  almost  straight  out  from  the  frontals  like 
that  of  the  fabled  unicorn,  the  other  sloping  backwards  at  a 
greater  angle  than  those  of  a  duiker:  the  tips  were  6  inches 
apart. 

As  silently  and  expeditiously  as  the  rough  nature  of  the 
ground  would  allow,  we  descended  the  hillside  until  we  neared 
the  bush,  where  our  small  party — consisting  of  a  few  elders  of 
the  people  armed  with  guns,  and  myself  and  boy — broke  up,  each 
taking  his  own  course.  *Mqedsa  accompanied  me  and  led  Rover 
in  leash,  ready  to  slip  when  occasion  required.  Very  slowly  we 
proceeded  after  entering  the  bush,  at  one  time  wriggling  along 
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snake-faahion  under  a  trellis-work  of  thorns ;  at  another  worm- 
ing ourselves  in  between  two  trees,  whose  thorn-protected  Stems 
^ere  barely  18  inches  apart,  exercise  at  which  my  lithe  young 
companion  had  a  great  pull  over  5  feet   10 J   and  41  inches 
round  the  chest.     Pleasant  going  indeed ! — now  hooked  up  by 
one  or  other  ear  in  a  grapple-creeper,  now  trying  to  back  out  of 
^nie  dense  tangle^  in  doing  which  a  particularly  long  and  sharp- 
Pointed  thorn  penetrates  a  more  than  usually  tender  spot  upon 
^he  body  which  is  not  the  head ;  and  so  on,  "  between  Scylla  and 
^narybdis "  the  whole  way,  the  only  part  of  the  performance 
^nich  I  see  to  admire  being  the  stoical  gravity  with  which  my 
**^08t  naked  guide  accepts  the  situation,  and — ^let  me  whisper  it 
^^Ven  finds  time  and  opportunity  to  relax  into  a  grin  at  my  dis- 
^^'^Jfiture.     Truly  the  wooded  kloofs  of  this  country  need  to  be 
*^^Wn  to  be  fully  appreciated :  for  thorny  tangle  and  generally 
^Sgressive  impenetrability  they  must  be  hard  to  beat. 

^xiesh  spoor  of  pig,  bushbuck,  'msumbi,  and  smaller  fry  was 

^^^^where  visible  as  we  passed  through  the  bush,  and  Kover's 

^^^^^tement  became  intense  as  we  entered  the  first  large  "  run," 

j^^^g  which  it  was  evident  some  piga  had  passed  within  a  few 

.  ^X8.    We  were  near  the  bottom  of  the  kloof,  as  we  could  dis- 

^^tly  hear  the  water  tumbling  over  the  stones  and  boulders 

^IfDw  us,  distant  perhaps  some  30  yards.     I  would  have  ex- 

"^^ined  the  bush  below  had  there  been  time,  as  it  seemed  likely 

^^re  would  be  another  and  more  frequented  run  lower  down 

^  the  edge  of  the  thick  scrub  which  lined  the  banks ;  and  this 

"terwards  proved  to  be  the  case,  the  ground  being  also  more 

^X^n  and  better  adapted  to  rifle -shooting.      But  the  opening 

^^tes  at  the  far  end  of  the  kloof,  and  the  distant  murmur  of 

^Oices,  warned  us  to  observe  strict  silence  and  remain  where  we 

^ere,  otherwise  no  pig  would  we  see  that  day.     Crouching  low, 

^  few  paces  above  the  run,  with  *Mqedsa  on  my  right  hand,  I 

^^arefuUy  examined  the  bush  in  front,  whilst  both  of  us  listened 

Uitently  for  the  first  sounds  that  should  denote  the  approach  of 

Onr  game.    Once  an  indistinctly  outlined  form  glided  with  ghostly 

Bilence  into  the  run  a  dozen  yards  away,  and  next  moment  I  saw 

the  stalwart  form  and  gleaming  eyes  of  Loyiwa,  one  of  the  keenest 

and  most  daring  of  the  party,  as  he  stepped  a  pace  forward,  then, 

catching  sight  of  us,  pointed  significantly  to  the  ground,  and  stole 
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a-rar  zitjj  tLe  bu.^1  in  ihe  sudt  voit'ierfiLllv  stealthv  manner  in 
whic-b  be  bad  approache»i  At  last  a  wDd  yell,  mingled  with 
tbe  f  raii:ic  Ijarkini  of  c-.isr?  and  cii€S  of  *•  Hlanganisani ! "  ("  Sur- 
T^AiiA :""».««:  the  tall  xxllicz.  aad  ihe  welcome  **  Enhla,  enhla ! " 
uAd  11=  the  game  was  af^x-:.  and  ccmTTig  in  om-  direction.  'Mqedsa 
liad  all  hi?  work  en:  o^t  f-.T  bim  to  hold  Sorer,  who  strained  and 
tugiged  at  the  leash  in  bis  franti?  efforts  to  escape  and  join  the 
fuD,  as  the  now  plainlv  au^iible  rash  of  pigs  and  dogs  caused  me 
to  grasp  my  ride  more  firmly  and  peer  deeper  into  the  gloomy 
thicket  for  the  first  sight  of  the  game.  Finger  on  trigger,  I 
waited  silently.  Now  the  chase  is  just  in  front  of  me — surely  I 
mast  get  a  shot  in  now  \  Xearer  and  nearer,  till  at  last  I  could 
swear  I  saw  the  bush^  moving  about  a  dozen  yards  down  the 
run,  near  the  spot  where  I/>yiwa  had  crossed;  but  no!  almost 
before  I  can  realise  my  mistake,  the  crashing  bushes  and  fierce 
grunting  of  the  pigs  warned  me  that  they  had  taken  the  lower 
run.  Snatching  up  my  assegai,  and  telling  'Mqedsa  to  slip  the 
dog,  I  sprang  forward,  and,  regardless  then  of  thorns  or  any  other 
obstacles,  gained  the  lower  path  just  in  time  to  see  two  full- 
grown  pigs  footing  it  at  racing  pace  through  the  bush,  and  four 
or  five  dogs  hanging  round  the  last  one.  I  got  a  quick  snap- 
shot at  the  leader,  whieli  staggered  her,  and,  together  with 
'Mqedsa,  ran  forward.  Lying  in  the  path  was  the  yellow  body 
of  poor  little  'Madhlatshani,  bleeding  profusely  from  an  ugly 
gash  in  the  fore-shoulder.  A  little  beyond  lay  my  pig  on  her 
side  dead,  and  yet  another  50  yards  up  the  bush  the  dogs  had 
at  last  brought  the  other  one  —  a  lx)ar  —  to  a  stand.  Rover's 
arrival  on  the  scene  of  action  having  turned  the  balance  in 
favour  of  the  dogs.  We  pressed  on  breathlessly,  but  it  was  too 
late,  for  even  as  we  came  in  sight  of  the  combatants,  three 
gleaming  assegais  were  plunged  between  the  boar's  shoulder- 
blades  :  he  lurched  forward,  made  a  desperate  upward  lunge 
at  his  nearest  foe,  and  sank  to  the  ground  dead. 

The  occasional  shots  and  renewed  cries  of  men  and  dogs  leave 
us  but  little  time  for  mutual  congratulations ;  and  Rover,  keenly 
alive  to  the  situation,  looks  up  at  me  and  says  plainly  enough, 
"Come  on,  master — don't  stand  fooling  there!"  I  gave  the 
wounded  dog  in  charge  of  one  of  the  boys,  and  again  posted 
myself,  tliis  time  in  the  lower  run,  telling  'Mqedsa  to  stand  in 
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the  old  spot.  Scarcely  was  I  in  position  when  I  heard  pigs 
advancing,  and  a  boar  and  sow  came  trotting  leisurely  along, 
stopping  occasionally  to  listen  to  the  advancing  dogs.  The  sow 
was  in  front,  and  as  Rover  dashed  towards  her,  she  stood  for  a 
moment  staring  at  us  with  her  little  savage  twinkling  eyes,  pro- 
bably weighing  in  her  mind  the  chances  in  her  favour  should 
Ae  decide  to  charge.  I  fired  at  once,  and  she  turned  right  back 
in  her  tracks,  with  Rover  on  her  flank,  awaiting  his  opportunity 
to  seize  her  by  the  neck.  I  got  in  two  shots  at  the  boar  as  he 
nished  down  a  low  bank  on  to  another  ledge  below  which  the 
stream  ran:  the  last  one  hit  him,  and  with  a  fierce  grunt  he 
Coined  oflf  to  the  left  into  some  reeds ;  but  the  dogs  had  been 
coming  up  on  him,  and  three  good  ones  at  once  pinned  him, 
^'^riderably  retarding  his  progress. 

-Now  for   the  assegai!     Glancing   round,  as  I   laid  my  rifle 

^iOBt  a  tree,  I   saw  'Mqedsa,  his  dark   eyes  gleaming  with 

'Picitement,  spring  forward ;  but  I  was   nearest,  and  had  my 

*^**d^  well  into  the  boar's  flank  as  *Mqedsa  came  up,  and  with  a 

^vti  of  "  Ehe-he— yi  gwaza  'mtakati ! "  ("  Stab  the  evil  one ! ") 

aPOVe  his  keen  weapon  home  into  the  boar's  shoulder.     But  it 

^f  ^^  seemed  to  reinvigorate  the  tough  old   brute,  who  lunged 

^'^^ously  on  either  side.     In  endeavouring  to  recover  our  assegais 

^^    fell,  the  bank  being  wet  and   slippery.    I  was   landed  un- 

^^^moniously  in  a  thorny  tangle,  which  tore  my  neck  and  bare 

*^%5  badly,  but  I  had  withdrawn   my  assegai.      'Mqedsa,  less 

^^t^unate,  fell  in  such  a  manner  that  the  end  of  the  assegai- 

^*^t  stuck  in  under  his  thick  cloth  waistcoat,  which  comprised 

^  only  article  of  dress,  and  with  which  he  could  well  have 

dispensed  on  this  occasion. 

Buttons  and  stitches  held  only  too  firmly :  for  an  instant  the 
boar,  with  the  boys,  dogs,  and  assegai  fast  to  him,  brought  up  on 
the  edge  of  the  lower  bank,  which  next  moment  gave  way  under 
the  weight,  and  down  they  all  rolled  into  the  stream  below  !  I 
just  caught  one  glimpse  of  the  old  boar's  grizzled  snout  and 
twinkling  eyes  (his  face  seemed  to  still  wear  a  most  imperturbable 
expression),  and  of  'Mqedsa's  absolutely  demoniacal  look  of  anger 
and  fear  at  finding  himself  fast  to  the  boar,  as  they  disappeared 
under  the  bank !  Fortunately  in  the  fall  the  plucky  youngster 
extricated  himself  somehow  from  his  durance  vile,  and  though 
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covered  with  blood  and  dirt,  and  with  a  nasty  bite  on  the  calf  of 
one  leg,  besides  sundry  minor  rips  and  tears  from  the  thorns,  he 
was  otherwise  none  the  worse  for  his  rough  treatment.  Dogs 
and  boar  were  still  struggling  together  under  the  bank,  half  in 
the  water  and  half  smothered  by  the  fallen  d^ris  from  above ; 
so  I  jumped  down  to  the  rescue,  and  getting  a  good  chance  at  the 
junction  of  the  neck  and  shoulder,  drove  the  broad  blade  down 
with  all  my  strength,  and  with  a  gurgling  rattle  in  his  throat  the 
boar  fell  dead.  It  had  been  a  most  exciting  tussle  from  first  to 
last,  and  one  that  some  of  the  actors  in  it  will  not  easily  forget 
Two  boys  had  come  to  Eover's  assistance  and  killed  the  sow 
which  I  had  wounded,  and  which  the  dog  held  at  bay  for  a  long 
time  single-handed,  carefully  avoiding  each  charge,  and  bringing 
the  pig  to  a  stand  each  time  she  tried  to  get  away.  All  the  dogs 
were  by  this  time  more  or  less  cut  about,  in  fact  the  three  which 
had  tackled  the  boar  w^ere  fit  for  nothing  more  that  day,  thus 
making  four  hors  dc  combat  at  our  end  of  the  kloof. 

One  place  was  now  as  good  as  another  to  stand  in,  as  the  pigs 
woiv  scattered  all  through  the  bush,  and  shots  falling  at  intervals 
on  all  sides.  I  had  a  good  wash  down,  and  after  we  had  attended 
to  the  wounded  dogs,  seated  ourselves  in  a  cool  spot  overlooking 
tho  soono  of  the  late  struggle,  while  I  got  my  pipe  out  to  enjoy  a 
w  oll-oarnoil  smoke,  A  rustle  in  the  bush  across  the  stream  drew 
our  attontion  to  a  beautiful  bushbuck  ewe,  which  stood  motion- 
loss  on  tho  ih1i^>  of  the  scrub  watching  us  intently,  her  rounded 
0{U^  thnnvn  forwarxl,  and  one  dainty  forefoot  slightly  raised  from 
tlio  gnnind»  a  vory  favourite  attitude  for  these  animals  to  assume. 
Shi^  did  not  move  oven  when  I  levelled  my  rifle  on  her,  but  when 
I  lowowd  it,  and  whistled  loudly,  she  dived  back  instantly  into 
I  ho  oovor,  utioring  those  short  sharp  barks  of  alarm  so  well 
kuin\u  to  tluv^o  who  have  hunted  this  wary  and  most  charming 
of  all  autolojvs.  After  a  brief  rest  I  took  my  rifle  again,  and 
m(o\hI  iu  a  sjvt  whoix^  the  bushes  had  been  much  broken  and 
(uuwplod  down  in  tho  late  scrimmage,  making  it  somewhat 
oloju^^v  f\^r  shoot  iug*  Loyiwa  came  and  joined  me  there,  and 
n\lo\\uo\l  mo  that  ho  wa^  the  one  who  first  came  to  Cover's 
HM'OM({n\\t^  wuh  tho  sow.  Tho  gixxl  fellow  was  grinning  all  over 
\\vx  \\w\^  a^  ho  showod  mo  his  two  blood-stained  assegais,  and 
nllo\>od  Ins  tl\^n^h;s  to  run  riot  amongst  a  fabulous  number  of 
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pots,  full  of  pigs'  meat,  which  in  imagination  he  already  saw 
boiling  on  the  fire.      Cries  of  "  Enhla,  enhla,  hlanganisani  ng' 
enhk ;  nay*  inkunzi  'nkulu  ! "  ("  Look  out  above,  close  in ;  there's 
the  big  boar  1 ")  at  last  gave  us  notice  that  with  all  his  cunning 
the  old  fellow  had  been  so  far  outwitted  and  forced  from  his 
cover.    How  quickly,  yet  cautiously,  he  stole  along!    All  his 
friends  and  relations  had  deserted  him ;  he  was  "on  his  own  hook" 
now,  and  he  intended  to  do  the  best  for  himself  that  he  could, 
whether  it  was  fighting  or  flying.     One  thing  he  is  certain  of — 
the  closed-up  ranks  of  the  advancing  beaters,  stretching  across 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  kloof,  where  the  scrub  has  been 
^^Mnpled  well  down — and  he  does  not  consider  it  good  enough  to 
^pt  his  fate  in  that  direction.     Then  the  two  side-kloofs,  mere 
*^ttle  gullies,  that  he  knows  of,  are  well  guarded ;  he  found  that 
^^t  an  hour  ago  when  he  tried  first  one — and  was  fired  at,  but 
biased— then  the  other,  when  a  headstrong  young  boar  volun- 
^^  to  escort  him  out,  and  got  assegaied  for  his  pains  I    No — 
f^^pe  is  only  possible  in  frpnt ;  he  knows  the  paths  are  watched, 
^^,  confident  that  many  of  those  annoying  dogs  must  be  now  out 
^  the  hunt,  and  that  he  stands  a  chance  of  slipping  past  in  the 
,J\^est  part  of  the  kloof,  he  starts  off  without,  further  delay. 
l^-^uUoI  that  won't  do!"  he  grunts  to  himself,  as  he  tries  up  a 
^t;tle  shallow  gully — the  old  bed  of  the  stream — and  comes  on  to 
^0  elderly  native  gunners  quietly  snuffing,  who  at  once  let  rip 
^t:  him.     Of  course  they  miss  him,  and  as  for  the  unfortunate 
^f)g  which  accompanies  them,  and  which  flies  vigorously  at  him, 
^e  coolly  rips  her  open  and  leaves  her  kicking  her  last.     Still,  it 
^as  too  close  to  be  pleasant,  for  if  the  two  elderly  ones  had  been 
^ore  on  the  alert,  he  might  even  now  be — "  ah  well,  never  mind, 
^ime  enough  to  fight  when  I  can't  escape."     Then  those  con- 
founded yells — if  those  elderly  folk  cannot  shoot,  they  can  shout 
— and  he  knows  every  one  will  be  on  the  watch  ahead.     So  he 
advances  more  cautiously  than  ever,  along  a  little  used  path. 
Suddenly  he  stops ;  through  the  leafy  screen  he  sees  a  white  man 
and  a  great  eager  Kafir,  standing  together,  only  too  much  on  the 
alert.    "Worse  still,"  he  thinks,  and  very  carefully  creeps  back 
on  his  spoor,  then  turns  off  towards  the  lower  run,  and  as  a  final 
precaution  stands  an  instant  to  make  sure  whether  all  is  as  clear 
ahead  as  it  seems.     That  moment's  hesitation  costs  him  his  life ! 
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Yes,  all  is  clear,  and  now  for  it !  "  Nansiya,  nansiya  1 "  ("  There 
he  is ! ")  yells  a  shrill  voice  from  a  mass  of  creepers  on  the  low 
bank  above,  and  whose  owner  even  the  boar's  sharp  eyes  had  not 
till  then  discovered.  Too  late  now,  and  he  makes  no  further 
attempt  to  fly,  but  facing  round  towards  old  Eover,  who  dashes 
at  him,  plants  his  forefeet  and  prepares  to  die.  A  savage  lunge 
at  the  dog  is  evaded  skilfully.  Then,  as  Loyiwa,  'Mqedsa,  and  I 
spring  down  over  the  low  bank,  the  gallant  dog  rushes  in  again, 
while  the  boar  is  watching  us,  and  springing  on  its  shoulders, 
seizes  it  by  the  cheek  on  the  opposite  side.  Down  on  his  knees 
falls  the  boar,  grunting  savagely.  I  am  luckily  first  up  to  help  my 
dog,  and  drive  the  assegai  into  the  boar's  back.  To  escape  the 
furious  charge  which  he  attempts,  I  have  to  let  go  the  weapon, 
and  before  Loyiwa  can  cut  in,  away  roll  boar  and  dog  over  the  bank 
together,  where  the  former  combatants  had  broken  it  down,  into 
the  stream  beneath.  Over  after  them  pell-mell,  Loyiwa  throwing 
me  an  assegai  as  we  go,  till  we  come  to  where  the  old  boar  again 
stands  grimly  and  sullenly  at  bay.  Rover  being  quite  unable  to 
lay  hold  again,  his  foreleg  being  cut  across  to  the  bone,  though 
he  still  faces  his  foe  with  an  equal  amount  of  determination,  and 
barks  furiously.  Two  short  quick  attempts  to  charge,  a  feint  on 
one  side,  and  Loyiwa's  assegai  is  driven  deep  into  the  boar's 
bristly  flank,  with  the  strength  that  fierce  excitement  lends  to  a 
strong  arm.  I  think  I  never  saw  a  boar  die  so  hard.  In  the 
water  and  out  we  struggled  together, — the  wild  cries  of  my  dusky 
allies,  the  fierce  grunting  of  the  boar,  and  Rover's  deep  echoing 
bark  combining  to  make  the  scene  one  of  thrilling  excitement. 
It  took  us  all  we  knew  to  avoid  the  boar's  desperate  rushes ;  but 
even  so  tough  an  animal  as  an  old  bush-pig  is  not  proof  against 
that  terrible  weapon,  the  stabbing-assegai  of  the  Swazis,  and  the 
gallant  old  fellow  collapsed  at  last,  with  no  less  than  eleven 
assegai-wounds  in  his  body  ! 

We  were  soon  afterwards  joined  by  a  party  of  the  beaters,  who 
were  now  closing  up,  and  we  together  proceeded  to  drag  the  spoils 
from  our  end  of  the  kloof  into  one  spot.  They  consisted  of  five 
pigs,  three  boars  and  two  sows :  of  these,  a  boar  and  two  sows  had 
fallen  to  my  rifle,  and  one  boar,  the  largest  killed,  to  my  assegai, 
in  virtue  of  having  drawn  first  blood.  Twenty  or  more  of  the 
party  were  soon  sitting  round  a  fire,  at  which  sundry  tit-bits  from 
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the  pigs  were  merrily  frizzling ;  but  all  other  sounds  were  drowned 
in  the  unending  babel  of  voices,  as  each  member  of  the  torn  and 
bedraggled  band,  shouting  his  loudest,  attempted  to  get  the  re- 
mainder to  listen  to  his  recital  of  his  own  prowess  and  success. 
So  they  were  "  all  talkers  and  no  listeners,"  as  Jack  describes  the 
situation  in  a  "Portuguese  coflfee-shop."    We  soon  cooeyed  up 
tie  rest  of  the  party,  and  for  a  full  hour  each  and  all  gave  them- 
selves up  to  unrestrained  talking  and  eating;   whilst  I  busied 
^yselt  in  attending  to  the  wants  of  the  poor  whining  dogs,  all 
of  ^irhich  were  more  or  less  hurt.     One  dog  had  been  killed  by 
tie    old  boar,   and  another  by  a  bushbuck  ram,  which  when 
''bounded,  and  brought  to  bay  by  some  dogs,  had  fairly  impaled 
^e  of  their  number  upon  his  horns,  driving  them  through  the 
^^^gf's  throat  even  as  he  himself  received  his  death- wound.    Quaint 
^ttile  'Madhlatshani  lived,  though  it  was  all  he  could  do  to  hang 
P^  to  life.    Eover  lay,  very  unconcernedly,  alternately  licking  his 
^Jvired  fore-leg  and  a  nasty  wound  on  his  chest,  and  taking  but 
J^^tle  notice  of  anything  going  on  around  him  except  in  the 
'^^^^nediate  vicinity  of  the  fire,  whence  he  knew  he  could  expect 
*^   occasional  scrap  from  one  or  other  of  the  boys,  amongst  whom 
"^^^  daring  courage  had  made  him  a  general  favourite.     He  had 
^^iie  his  duty  this  day  as  he  had  done  many  a  time  before  on 
^-Td-fought  fields,  and  he  knew  it:  for  the  rest,  he  was  content, 
Cratch  more  or  less  troubling  him  but  little. 
,^    So  far  our  bag  consisted  of  nine  bush -pig  and  a  bushbuck, 
^^ides  the  reedbuck  and  klipspringer  killed  in  the  morning; 
^>it  yet  one  more  pig  was  to  be  added  to  the  list,  by  the  prowess 
^f  my  young  guide  'Mqedsa. 

After  a  good  wash  I  was  glad  enough  to  sit  down  in  the  shade, 
^n  the  spreading  roots  of  a  great  'mfdumi'tree,  whose  topmost 
\)ough8  rose  far  above  the  surrounding  stunted  vegetation,  and 
>hose  glorious  wealth  of  rustling  verdure  afforded  welcome  pro- 
tection from  the  sun's  rays,  which  strove  fiercely  to  pierce 
through  the  sparser  foliage,  and  flooded  the  open  spaces  between 
the  trees  with  brilliant  light. 

It  was  an  enchanting  spot  in  which  we  rested,  but  somehow 
the  thoughts  do  not  assimilate  with  the  beauty  of  surrounding 
scenery  when  a  gang  of  forty  or  more  swarthy  Kafirs  are  within 
a  few  yards  of  one,  stowing  away  vast  quantities  of  half -raw 
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iXftSLT  f^  if  UKCT  Tenr  Zrre^  asuenosd  iijvcin  ii.  and  wben  the  gentle 
cifiEuer  c«f  liit  \jr.ck  imjet  rj  5$  eiasrfclT  draimed  br  Instj  Toices 

•  S.Tuis  Lu  vxr  E31L  BJUTf  of  rxiJzzii;, 

fciid  "ex  iLr  feiidisi  u'lc^er  zi  iht  'l-%U:fion.  so  dear  to  a  native's 
LtssTL  as  br  i>:snztis  izii  ejzjiteMfmes  ibrcizzzb  i}>e  sdfling  smoke- 
cicad?  cf  i/^j?^?*  wLii  lenT*!  Mt  is^n  c&mes  lonnd  for  a 
ni^clT-r  rC'TTiievi  j»3r  lif  *  fix  "^  dczke  to  a  nun  and  served  on  a 
FEz::rcti;  and  irben  a::  ^asi  eviaj  cotes  app^te  is  far  the  time 
appeased,  tbe  pi|:?  azv  en  iip,  libe  loads  fairiv  distributed,  and 
vt  sK  c*;:t  in  siziz.i  il-r  xLr\-«^i£i  ihe  rcisJi  c-a  ora-  return  joumey. 

Ii  vr&s  iLen  ibfc:  an  c-pptc^mziinr  v^$  affc«ded  mv  little  guide 
fi  shc*wir:2  vrLa:  sen  ci  sr=5  7u  was  made  oL  He  was  walking 
behind  me.  canring  my  irf  e  and  his  own  assegais,  when  a  moving 
obicci  in  tLe  l«csh  a:a%:!Ccri  mv  ai^aiiion.  and  at  the  farther  end 
of  a  lonz  <:'p«en  glade  I  saw  a  \iz  sk>w]y  moving  across  our  path 
in  a  verv  dejec  led  mjjmer.  as  if  fuCv  aware  that  he  was  the  "  last 
of  the  race  "  lef:  alive  in  the  bcsfa.  He  was  about  SO  yards  dis- 
tant, and  as  the  dc-gs  were  all  behind,  nothing  had  alarmed  him. 
Hqedsa,  all  exdiemen:.  asked  me  to  let  him  try  a  shot,  which  I 
wiliinzly  ax-edr*!  to.  As  he  5p:ke,  the  pig  was  just  about  to 
enter  the  tush  on  the  cpf<:«5i:e  side,  when,  prompted  by  some 
fatal  cur:»>si:y,  she  stopj^  for  an  instant  to  look  around  her.  I 
at  cnce  quietly  stepped  to  one  side,  and  the  youngster,  kneeling 
down,  nreL  The  pi^  dropjwd  in  her  tracks,  and  so  did  'Mqedsa, 
the  heavy  recoil  from  IC".^  grains  of  powder  and  a  540-grain 
bullet  having  laid  the  latter  out  as  if  for  burial!  The  only 
difierence  was  that  the  one  never  rose  a^ain :  the  other  did,  and 
quickly  ran  towards  his  prize,  muttering  imprecations  all  the 
way,  the  words  kahlda  {lo  kick)  and  iahtka  (^-(n^/iW, awful)  being 
particidarly  audible.  The  lad  had  made  a  creditable  shot,  though, 
and  there  were  few  prouder  hearts  amongst  the  company  than 
his  as  he  shouldered  a  large  portion  of  the  pig  which  he  had 
shot.  TMiy,  he  woidd  have  carried  the  lot.  or  have  made  a  good 
attempt  at  doing  so,  and  without  a  murmur,  if  told  to ! 

Once  more  on  the  move,  we  tackled  a  very  stiff  bit  of  climbing 
before  we  got  out  of  the  kloof,  then  rested  awhile  on  the  ridge 
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'^Jiile  a  boy  went  to  fetch  the  klipspringer ;  scrambled  down  the 

sJJppery  ^sidvxda  (a  large  flat  rock)  on  the  other  side,  gained  the 

^3.t,  and  then  struck  out  homewards  at  a  swinging  walk,  jest  and 

^^Cidote  serving  to  while  away  the  time  as  we  traversed  mile 

aftei  mile  at  the  same  unbroken  pace.    On  the  far  side  of  a  small 

*lcKDf,  just  above  the  vlei  in  which  we  had  killed  the  reedbuck  in 

^*^^  morning,  we  saw  a  small  object  glittering  like  red  gold  in  the 

^^«1  rays  of  the  afternoon  sun.    It  was  an  'msumbi,  and  I  at  once 

;*^^d  to  stalk  it,  and  succeeded  in  getting  within  180  yards  before 

*^  ^*aised  its  head  and  stared  hard  in  my  direction.    Taking  low  aim 

J^**  200  yards,  I  fired  just  as  some  of  the  dogs  ran  forward.     My 

^llet,  however,  struck  just  over  its  back.     It  hopped  on  a  little 

^^y  towards  the  kloof,  but  I  knocked  it  over  with  another  shot 

^^fore  it  reached  the  bush,  much  to  the  delight  of  the  boys,  who 

^^nsider  anything  over  100  yards  a  long  shot,  especially  at  a 

^>oving  object.      It  is  very   satisfactory  to  make  a  successful 

^liot  when  others  are  looking  on,  but  how  often  does  one  do 

^t  ?    The  best  shots  are  invariably  made  when  one  is  alone,  and 

^hen  follows  the  wish,  "  If  only  So-and-so  had  been  here  to  see 

that!'* 

Slinging  the  little  buck  over  my  shoulders,  I  again  rejoined  the 
party ;  and  picking  up  the  reedbuck  as  we  went  along,  we  com- 
menced the  ascent  of  the  ridge  upon  which  the  kraals  were 
situated.  Now,  for  the  first  time  since  we  had  separated  in  the 
morning,  we  saw  the  other  division  of  our  party  winding  in 
single  file  over  another  ridge,  the  boys  remarking  immediately 
we  saw  them,  "  Ba  bomvu  "  ("  They  are  red  "),  a  sufficiently  ex- 
pressive idiom,  which  told  that  success  had  rewarded  their  efforts 
as  well  as  ours.  At  the  stream  below  the  kraal  all  our  party 
struck  up  a  thrilling  hunting-chorus,  the  ringing  notes  sounding 
far  and  wide  over  upland  and  hollow,  and,  reaching  the  ears  of 
the  good  folks  at  the  kraals,  brought  out  a  bevy  of  graceful 
laughing  girls  in  all  their  finery  of  beads,  armlets,  and  tastefully 
devised  fringes.  As  soon  as  they  saw  us  they  started  to  race 
down  the  hill,  as  an  outlet  to  their  superfluous  high  spirits.  No 
mock  modesty  threw  restraint  upon  the  welcome  greeting  they 
accorded  us,  as  they  pulled  up  by  the  path-side  like  a  lot  of 
unbroken  colts,  to  let  us  pass,  and  to  examine  the  gory  trophies 
of  the  chase ;  then  falling  in  in  the  rear,  they  joined  their  voices 
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the  glowing  fires, — these  young  girls  gathered  together  in  front  of 
my  hut-door,  and  their  fresh  musical  voices  broke  forth  in  joyous 
song  upon  the  stillness  of  the  night :  and  as  I  leaned  against  the 
reed-fence,  enjoying  my  pipe,  and  watching  the  young  moon — 
w  yet  not  fully  installed  as  Queen  upon  the  throne  of  night — 
hunying  towards  her  setting,  the  wild  beauty  and  fascination  of 
tie  scene  held  me  spellbound.  Then  my  thoughts  turned  to  the 
^J^y  millions  of  this  Dark  Continent,  and  I  wondered  with  the 
poet^ 

"  Shall  the  edict  of  mercy  be  sent  forth  at  last, 
To  break  the  harsh  fetters  of  colour  and  caste  ?  " 

^ut  all  things  come  to  an  end  at  last,  and  so  did  not  only  the 
^giug  and  my  reverie,  but  also  the  apparently  tireless  activity 
p  the  hunters'  jaws ;  and  after  thanking  the  numerous  performers 
^^  tte  "  musical  evening,"  and  giving  a  final  look  to  my  horse, 
^^  eeemed  to  have  fully  appreciated  the  "  day  ofi*,"  I  turned  in, 
^^^l^t  Rover  ensconced  himself  in  his  favourite  comer  of  the  hut: 
J.    ^   \¥ere  both  well  satisfied  with  the  day's  sport,  and  but  little 
^^ly  to  waken  throughout  the  night,  or  indeed  until  the  merry 
^     of  the  partridges,  the  cooing  of  doves,  and  the  piercing  and 
i.^^^fDDged  notes  of  the  rain-cuckoo  called  all  nature  to  life  and 
^*^t  again, 
■l^he  day's  bag  consisted  altogether  of  fifteen  bush-pigs,  one 
Ibuck  ram,  one  klipspringer  ram,  one  bushbuck  ram  and  one 
J,  and  one  'msumbi  ewe. 
^    -A  fine  clear  December  morning  ushers  in  one  of  those  glo- 
^^\i8  days  peculiar  to   the  early   summer  in   these  latitudes. 
^  leavy  mist  falls  till  sunrise,  when  it  assumes  the  form  of  a 
^^ht  fleecy  vapour  of  snowy  whiteness,  not  lying  grey  and  heavy 
^Vet  hill  and  valley,  as  on  dull  days,  but  ever  on  the  move, 
^Urling  and  writhing  in  fantastic  shapes  about  the  kloofs  and 
^ater-courses,  stirred  into  ceaseless  motion  by  the  cool  north- 
^^t   wind,  to  vanish  at  last,  like  frightened   ghosts  flying  to 
^be  regions  of  illimitable  space,  as  the  sun  comes  up  and  gains 
strength.     Glorious  blend ings  of  colour  scintillate  on  every  dew- 
laden  leaf  and  grass-blade;  and  everywhere  is  fragrance,  light, 
i\nd  beauty. 

With  their  usual  defiant  nonchalance  a  troop  of  pigs,  supposed 
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to  number  nearly  twenty,  had  been  raiding  in  the  mealie-gardens 
lying  in  a  broad  krantz-enclosed  valley  between  the  'Mpatsa  and 
'Mshatsa  kraals  and  a  group  of  outlying  kraals  occupied  by  less 
sociable  headmen,  who  preferred  to  keep  to  themselves  rather 
than  join  the  patriarchal  circle  on  the  opposite  spur.  Every 
available  patch  of  ground  in  this  valley  was  well  under  cultiva- 
tion,  and  it  was  a  merry  scene  the  eye  would  rest  upon  any  day 
throughout  the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March  when 
the  'mabele  (Kafir  com)  was  ripening,  and  every  watch-hut,  of 
which  there  were  scores,  was  crowded  with  young  laughing  girls 
and  sturdy  little  pottle-bellied  youngsters,  shouting  and  singing 
and  jingling  all  manner  of  noisy  instruments  with  intent  to  scare 
off  the  great,  flocks  of  finches— rprincipally  ^-masakahula  (Whida 
finch)  and  the  jaunty  little  'nhlokohloko — ^which  from  sun-up  to 
sun-down  fly  hither  and  thither  amongst  the  stalks  of  ripening 
grain,  endeavouring  to  snatch  a  mouthful  from  before  the  usually 
watchful  eyes  of  the  girls.  These  latter,  however,  I  noticed, 
usually  had  their  love-sick  swains  in  attendance,  and  whether, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  depredations  of  the  birds  received 
their  due  amount  of  attention  is,  I  think,  open  to  question.  At 
sunset  the  girls  were  relieved  by  the  men  of  the  kraals,  who, 
armed  with  guns  and  assegais,  spent  the  night  watching  for  pigs, 
bushbuck,  and  duiker,  whicli,  if  they  had  their  way,  would  very 
quickly  complete  the  destruction  commenced  by  the  birds.  But 
it  was  not  often  that  the  pigs  effected  an  entrance  into  these 
gardens,  as  they  were  almost  surrounded  with  kraals  and  watch- 
huts,  and  even  porcine  impudence  was  daunted  by  the  possible 
danger  that  might  accrue  to  any  foraging  party.  When  they  did 
so,  however,  there  was  usually  a  tremendous  amount  of  mutual 
recrimination  amongst  the  watchers.  I  often  noticed  that  the 
pigs  always  attempted  to  enter  the  gardens  in  a  body,  and  never 
appeared  to  realise  that  the  danger  would  be  collectively  less  if 
they  scattered  and  tried  at  different  points. 

Anyway,  upon  the  night  preceding  the  day  in  question,  a 
large  troop  had  passed  the  sentries,  and,  amidst  much  champing 
and  satisfied  gruntings,  had  laid  waste  a  very  considerable  area 
of  young  mealies.  The  extent  of  the  damage  was  not  discovered 
till  daylight,  but  steps  were  at  once  taken  to  bring  the  delin- 
quents to  justice;  and  whilst  word  was  sent   here  and   there 
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amongst  the  kraals,  two  or  three  boys  hurried  up  to  headquarters 

to  report  to  the  chief,  and  thence  gather  together  a  strong 

contingent.     I  was  first  apprised  of  the  occurrence  by  three  or 

four  girls  who  came  running  over  to  my  camp,  to  find  me  busy 

cleaning  the  head  of  a  fine  oribi  ram  I  had  shot  the  previous 

%.   I  at  once  accompanied  my  informants  back  to  the  head- 

faaal,  with  Rover  and  three  other  dogs,  and  armed  with  an  old 

sporting  Martini     News  flies  quickly  amongst  the  natives,  and  in 

'ess  than  half  an  hour  I  joined  a  large  crowd  which  had  collected 

^pon  the  spot  appointed  for  the  meet.     For  another  hour  after 

^y  arrival  straggling  parties  continued  to  drop  in  and  swell  the 

'^nks,  until  at  last  it  appeared  that  every  kraal  had  "  sent  up  its 

^fe  of  men,"  and  we  mustered  oyer  one  hundred,     I  fancy  if  the 

^W  boar — lying  so  comfortably  in  that  cool  shady  spot  on  the 

^S'e  of  yonder  kloof,  with  his  belly  full  of  filched  mealies,  the 

'^^te  milky  juice  from  the  soft  grain  still  plastered  round  his 

/^^ly  jaws,  and  surrounded  by  his  wives  and  children,  and  his 

^^x-en's  children  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation — could 

/*^y  peep  out  and  see  the  eager  armed  band  just  awaiting  the 

^^'^^l  to  move  oflf  and  encircle  him  and  his  in  a  belt  of  fire  and 


he  would  very  quickly  betake  his  overfed  carcass  to  some 


retreat. 
X>parently  the  extinction  of  that  luckless  troop  of  pigs  is  a 
■^one  conclusion,  but  the  proverb  concerning  "the  best-laid 
'^mes  o*  mice  and  men  "  was  to  be  verified  on  this  occasion. 
jT"^  the  very  first  intimation  of  danger  the  wary  brutes  stole  away 
^^-^d  the  kloof,  and  climbed  out  of  a  steep  narrow  donga^-every 
,  with  the  exception  of  two  youngsters,  getting  away  unseen, 
^^se  latter  ran  down  the  kloof  on  top  of  my  party,  and  Rover 
soon  collared  one  and  killed  it,  some  of  the  Kafirs  assegaing 
^  ^  other.  It  did  not  take  us  long  to  hit  off  the  spoor,  though 
^^^  >•  hopes  fell  considerably,  as  pigs,  when  thus  disturbed,  will  not 
^  ^^ frequently  cover  a  great  distance  before  bringing  up.  Un- 
^  ^kily  for  them  a  number  of  girls,  going  down  to  the  river  for 
^ter,  saw  the  pigs  enter  the  next  kloof,  and,  by  dint  of  shout- 
.g  from  the  opposite  ridge,  served  two  good  objects — forcing  the 
'^,  which  feared  danger  in  front,  to  remain  where  they  were, 
:iid  saving  us  the  delay  of  taking  the  spoor  all  the  way.  The 
^ogs  went  along  on  the  fresh  spoor  all  too  quickly,  and  we  had  to 
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go  our  best  to  be  in  it  at  all.  Having  entered  the  long  narrow 
kloof,  the  pigs  had  turned  oflf  to  the  left  and  taken  down  to  the 
river,  within  100  yards  of  which  the  kloof  widened  and  formed 
an  irregularly-shaped  marsh  covered  with  long  reeds ;  while  on 
either  side  of  the  vlei  were  extensive  mealie-gardens,  the  dense 
"bush  which  formerly  occupied  the  spot  having  been  cut  down 
and  burned.  There  was  barely  time  to  get  down  to  the  lower 
«nd  of  the  kloof  before  the  dogs  gave  tongue,  and  soon  afterwards, 
barking  fiercely  in  one  spot,  proclaimed  a  bay.  Only  those  who 
have  heard  the  shouting  and  yelling  that  takes  place  under  such 
circumstances  can  realise  what  followed.  The  dogs  had  come  on 
the  pigs,  and  three  of  the  latter  had  pluckily  stood  at  bay  in 
a  thorn  clump,  giving  their  companions  opportunity  to  escape. 
Three  shots  fell  quickly  in  succession ;  then  a  renewal  of  the 
shouting,  yelling,  and  barking,  though  with  increased  violence. 
But  I  had  other  things  to  attend  to.  The  pigs  rushed  down  the 
kloof  in  a  body ;  but  being  in  pretty  good  training  and  Ughtly 
■clad,  I  succeeded  in  reaching  the  spot  where  the  bush  terminated 
on  the  edge  of  the  marsh,  and  the  most  likely  for  the  pigs  to  break 
<3over.  Immediately  afterwards  three  or  four  rushed  out  to  my 
right  and  above  me,  at  which  I  fired  two  shots,  wounding  one, 
the  Kafirs  assegaing  it  before  Eover  could  get  up.  A  crowd  of 
boys  ran  down  the  hill  on  the  other  side  with  wild  shouts,  their 
weapons  glinting  in  the  sunlight,  and  entered  the  bush  at  a  spot 
where  the  dogs  had  hold  of  another  pig  amongst  some  big  stones 
in  the  kloof. 

Then  with  a  rush  came  a  lot  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  pigs  out  of 
the  bush  into  the  reeds,  which  swayed  and  crashed  before  their 
impetuous  advance.  Two  went  out  close  to  me,  both  of  which  I 
accounted  for  in  three  shots;  others  that  were  hidden  in  the 
reeds  close  by  darted  ofl*  to  the  right,  only  to  be  met  with  shots 
from  that  side,  as  the  boys  swarmed  down  and  cut  ofT  their 
retreat  to  the  kloof.  That  which  but  a  few  moments  before  had 
been  a  great,  unbroken,  and  almost  impassable  reed-bed,  now 
became  a  trodden-down  mass  of  muddy  leaves  and  stalks, 
amongst  which  the  wildly  excited  Kafirs  rushed  hither  and 
thither  stabbing  right  and  left. 

Not  feeling  inclined  to  indulge  in  a  mud-bath,  I  was  amusedly 
watching  proceedings,  when  I  marked  a  solitary  pig  making  off 
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across  the  mealie-lands  opposite.     Two  shots  at  him,  both  misses, 

tarncd  him,  however,  and  he  rushed  back  into  the  reeds.     Next 

mdment,  out  of  the  very  place  he  ran  in,  another  pig,  or  it  might 

have  been  the  same  one,  rushed  out,  and  started  off  across  the 

open  as  hard  as  he  could  travel.     A  group  of  girls  who  were 

watching  operations  from  one  of  the  huts,  pluckily  ran  forward 

and  tried  to  turn  him  by  shouting  in  front.     But  such  an  insult 

was  more  than  he  could  brook ;  and  putting  on  extra  steam,  he 

diatrged  right  at  them.     As  they  scattered  right  and  left,  I  got  in 

a  shot:  it  was  another  miss,  but  only  just  a  miss,  for  the  turf  flew 

ttp  between  his  legs.     I  pushed  another  cartridge  in,  took  a  trifle 

c<>ai^r  sight,  and  the  unlucky  pig  fell  spread-eagled  in  his  tracks. 

^  How  ran  to  join  a  group  of  natives  on  the  river-bank,  where  I 

<^uld  see  they  were  having  some  fun  all  to  themselves.    Three 

'bounded  pigs  were  at  bay  in  the  reeds ;  so  laying  my  rifle  down, 

^  'an  in  with  an  assegai.     Backwards  and  forwards  through  the 

"^^s  swayed  the  struggling  forms ;  two  of  the  dogs  were  done 

^^»  ripped  open  from  shoulder  to  flank ;  and  one  unlucky  native, 

'^iio  had  not  been  smart  enough  on  his  pins,  had  been  charged, 

^**    his  leg  was  cut  to  the  bone.     Finding  myself  in  company 

^^*x    Loyiwa  and  Muntumuni,  we  joined  forces,  and  pressing 

^^^^E^d  together,  got  our  assegais  home  into  a  tough  old  brute, 

.  ^      was   already   wounded  in  other  places,  but  had  not  the 

^^t-est  intention  of  giving  in.     "  Bona,  bona  ! "  ("  Look  out,  look 

ut  ;  »'j  came  the  warning  words,  and  as  the  boar  wheels  round, 

^Sing  savagely,  the  assegais  are  wrenched  out  of  our  hands ; 

J^  Sprang  to  either  side ;  then  again,  watching  a  chance,  closed  in. 

y^  assegai  was  soon  broken,  so  I  was  thrown  out ;  but  Eover,  of 

^^Om  up  till  that  time  I  had  seen  nothing,  rushed  in,  and  savagely 

^^ing  the  boar  by  the  nape  of  the  neck,  pinned  him  fast  and 

oto\ight  him  to  his  knees,  when,  under  repeated  thrusts,  the 

pWky  old  fellow  sank  down  dead  on  the  bank,  game  to  the  last. 

Twelve  pigs,  not  including  the  two  squeakers  killed  in  the  first 

kloof,  fell  that  day ;  not  a  single  dog  was  unhurt,  and  two  were 

lolled.    But  it  would  certainly  be  many  a  long  day  before  the  few 

that  escaped  would  venture  back  into  those  mealie-gardens ! 

The  largest  boar  I  ever  bagged  I  came  across  in  a  very  pecu- 
liar manner.  I  was  riding  over  to  my  place  one  day,  after  a 
long,  tiring  journey,  and  accompanied  by  a  young  hound  of  great 
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promise,  which  a  friend  had  lately  given  me.  Passing  a  small 
vlei,  close  to  the  bridle-track,  a  reedbuck  ram  jumped  out,  and 
as  I  was  near  home,  I  dismounted  and  fired  at  him:  he  ran  about 
100  yards  and  dropped  dead  almost  on  the  track.  At  the  shot,  a 
ewe,  about  three-parts  grown,  ran  out;  and  being  desirous  of 
trying  my  new  acquisition,  I  jumped  on  my  horse,  and  "  sah-ed  " 
the  dog  on.  He  saw  the  ewe  at  once  and  gave  chase ;  but  as 
they  kept  away  to  my  left,  crossing  the  head  of  a  large  kloof,  I 
was  soon  out  of  the  running,  and  on  reaching  the  summit  of  the 
ridge  could  neither  see  nor  hear  anything  of  my  dog.  So  I  rode 
back  to  the  dead  ram,  and  proceeded  to  cut  off  the  two  legs  and 
fasten  them  to  my  saddle,  covering  the  remainder  of  the  buck  up, 
to  be  left  for  a  boy  to  carry.  I  had  laid  my  rifle  against  a  tree, 
and  was  endeavouring  to  light  my  pipe  on  the  lee  side  of  the 
horse,  when  I  fancied  I  heard  something  coming  along  the  path  ; 
and  believing  it  to  be  my  dog  returning  and  panting  heavily  after 
his  run,  I  looked  up  quickly,  and  to  my  astonishment  saw  an 
enormous  boar-pig  coming  along  straight  for  me,  trotting  about 
10  feet  from  and  parallel  to  the  bridle-track.  As  I  stooped 
cautiously  down  to  pick  up  my  rifle,  I  saw  my  dog  coming  over 
the  hill,  behind  the  pig,  at  a  quick  trot,  and  about  200  yards 
distant.  The  latter,  oblivious  of  the  danger  which  threatened 
him  in  front,  quickly  heard  the  dog  coming  on  and  stopped, 
facing  half  round  and  cocking  his  ears. 

I  could  see  at  a  glance  that  he  was  a  magnificent  animal,  with 
a  fine  pair  of  tusks,  which  were  distinctly  visible,  even  though 
the  mouth  was  closed.  Before  he  had  made  up  his  mind  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  uncanny  beast  following  in  his  rear,  I  fired  into 
his  great  brawny  neck,  and  he  dropped  with  a  deep  groan,  dead 
in  his  tracks. 

I  had  this  boar  cut  up  and  carried  over  to  the  house,  where  L 
weighed  him  in  sections,  which  gave  a  total  of  235  lb.,  and  as  a. 
large  quantity  of  blood  was  lost,  and  some  of  the  entrails  nofc 
weighed,  I  am  certain  that  his  actual  live-weight  would  not  have 
been  less  than  245  lb.  His  tusks  were  of  unusual  size,  and  pro- 
truded 4|  inches  from  the  jaws. 

I  should  mention  that  my  dog  had  not  succeeded  in  coming  up 
with  liis  buck,  probably  having  lost  it  in  one  of  the  many  kloofs 
which  intersected  the  country  in  every  direction. 
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BUSH-DRIVING. 
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^porUmanlike — A  great  temptation — Choice  weapons — First  blood — 
banning  the  gantlet — "  Scbellem,  baas  ! " — Native  dread  of  snakes — 
Pables — The  black  'mamba — Green  'mamba — Bitten  by  a  'mamba — 
Brown  'mamba  and  boom -slang  —  Boer  nomenclature  —  Indhlondhlo  — 
Rover's  secret — Leopard's  spoor — How  to  select  a  likely  position — A 
favourite  kloof — Nature  versus  art — In  the  kloof — ^Mavondwe — Rover 
rejuvenated — 'Msumbi  afoot — A  plucky  performance — Speed  versus  per- 
sistence— Never  again — Pigs — Boar  and  sow  killed — Porcupine — Another 
bushbuck — Traces  of  the  leopard — A  surprise — In  my  power — A  head- 
long fall — A  fine  beast — A  varied  bag. 

^^  order  to  clearly  understand  the  manner  in  which  the  smaller 
^ame  is  sometimes  hunted  in  the  rough  country  which  I  have 
Endeavoured  to  describe,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  bush-driving, 
though  I  do  so  with  reluctance,  feeling  sure  that  the  relation 
Vrill  not  meet  with  much  approval  from  sportsmen.      Look  at 
Xhe  matter  how  one  will,  it  is  impossible  to  call  this  mode  of 
CiiTCumventing  game  a  fair  and  sportsmanlike  proceeding.     It 
often  becomes  a  mere  battue,  in  which  success  is  not  gauged  by 
«kill  or  endurance,  but  by  sheer  good  or  bad  luck.     Shots  are 
almost  certain  to  be  obtained  at  short  ranges,  and  indeed  in 
many  cases  a  smooth-bore  is  more  frequently  used  than  a  rifle. 
Still,  after  all,  some  excitement  may  be  got  out  of  a  drive,  if 
it  is   well  conducted.     The  uncertainty  as  to  the  number  and 
quality  of  the  game  which  may  be  met  with  tends  to  increase 
one's  interest  in  the  operations,  and  the  mere  companionship  of 
the  numbers  sometimes  engaged  makes  such  meetings  occasion- 
ally very  enjoyable. 
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It  was  a  motley  crowd  that  assembled  round  my  house  one 
morning  in  the  latter  part  of  October  1891.  At  least  six  different 
tribes  of  Kafirs  were  represented  on  that  occasion,  for  I  had  sent 
word  round  to  all  the  neighbouring  kraals  both  far  and  near,  tell- 
ing them  to  muster  up  and  muster  strongly ;  and  as  they  knew  I 
had  given  orders  for  a  big  brew  of  Kafir  beer  to  be  made,  of 
which  they  could  all  partake  before  starting  in  the  morning,  it 
may  be  relied  upon  that  not  many  of  those  stayed  away  who  by 
any  means  could  arrange  to  come.  It  \s  worth  while  to  walk 
amongst  the  groups  of  natives  gathered  together  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, for  the  sole  purpose  of  examining  their  guns  and  the  other 
wonderful  weapons  with  which  they  are  armed ;  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that,  as  far  as  the  guns  or  rifles  are  concerned,  there  are  very 
many  of  them  which  I  would  prefer  to  stand  in  front  of  rather 
than  behind.  Some  will  put  about  20  grains  of  powder  into  a 
strong,  serviceable,  though  old  Dutch  rifle,  a  weapon  capable  of 
standing  about  9  drams  easily,  whereas  another  will  put  a  hand- 
ful of  powder  into  a  light  worn-out  old  gun  that  is  quite  incapable 
of  shooting  straight  and  kicks  like  a  horse.  Amongst  these  broken- 
up  tribes  of  Kafirs  it  is  very  rare  to  see  good  assegais  such  as  a 
Swazi  or  Zulu  would  carry.  Unlike  these  latter,  they  take  no 
pride  whatever  in  their  assegais,  and  rusty,  ill-formed,  ill-finished 
weapons  are  the  result.  My  inspection  of  the  crowd  thus  noisily 
gathered  around  me  on  the  morning  of  which  I  write  did  not 
cause  me  to  alter  my  opinion  as  to  their  efficiency,  but  the 
amount  of  talking  going  on  led  me  to  anticipate  a  goodly  supply 
of  that  great  desideratum  in  a  bush-drive,  noise.  When  the 
straggling  parties  ceased  to  come  in  I  had  the  beer  passed  out 
to  them,  and  told  off  so  many  to  a  pot,  according  to  its  size 
and  the  quantity  of  its  contents.  Kafirs  are  adepts  at  stowing 
away  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  this  favourite  beverage 
in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and  these  did  their  best  to  main- 
tain their  reputation. 

About  half  an  hour  afterwards  we  were  all  under  arms,  and 
making  at  a  sharp  walk  for  a  high  ridge,  from  which  we  could 
see  the  ground  we.  intended  to  hunt  over,  when  we  could  form 
our  final  plans  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  beaters.  As  we  had 
ample  time  before  us,  I  suggested  that  we  should  beat  two  of  the 
kloofs  which  lay  on  our  right,  and  from  any  one  of  which 
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it  was  quite  possible  we  might  get  a  bushbuck  out.    The  very 

first  one  we  tried  held  three  'msumbi,  which,  as  usual,  gave  us  a 

great  deal  of  trouble  to  dislodge  them  from  their  bush  home. 

Backwards  and  forwards,  from  one  end  of  the  little  kloof  to  the 

other,  under  and  through  the  thorny  scrub,  where  even  the  little 

Weasel-bodied  Kafir  dogs  could  with  difficulty  follow  many  yards 

^  their  rear,  they  ran  any  way  but  outside  to  where  the  guns 

Were  posted.     In  the  meantime  a  number  of  the  boys  tackled 

the  other  kloof,  which  was  some  150  yards  distant,  though  the 

two  came  very  nearly  together  at  the  upper  end.    I  was  stand- 

^?  under  a  shady  tree,  in  the  apex  of  the  angle  formed  by 

^^hese  kloofs,  but  directing  my  attention  to  that  in  which  the 

flisumbi  were  afoot.    The  others  worked  up  to  the  head  of  this 

^oof  without  turning  anything  out ;  but  just  on  the  edge,  and 

^*^en,  in  fact,  some  of  the  beaters  were  already  outside,  a  young 

"^hbuck  ram  jumped  up  and  came  directly  towards  me.    He 

^   Hot  over  50  yards  away,  and  as  I  raised  my  rifle  he  saw 

5*^  a.iid  stopped  at  once,  gazing  curiously ;  another  moment  and 

^^  la.y  kicking  upon  the  ground. 

•*^    stepped  forward  to  keep  off  the  two  or  three  dogs  wliich 

,  ^^^  running  upon  his  spoor,  and  as  I  did  so,  "  Nang'  u  pumile 

^^vitnbi ! "  ("  There,  an  'msumbi  has  gone  out ! ")  shouted  the 

/^y^  behind  me ;  and  turning  quickly  round,  I  saw  two  of  the 

^^^^^Txmbi  —  that  had  been  leading  the  boys  such  a  dance  for 

"•'^^enty  minutes  or  more — just  at  my  feet.    I  fired  as  quickly  as 

I^^^^sible  as  they  raced  past,  but  they  were  far  too  sharp  for  me, 

■^^  lullet  striking  up  the  ground  behind  them.    Then  followed 

^_  ^"vish  and  a  general  discharge  of  assegais,  and  away  the  two 

*^tt:lc  fellows  sped,  having  safely  run  the  gantlet  of  the  whole 

'^^^y,  and  but  little  startled  by  the  explosion  of  the  two  wide- 

^c^uthed  "  pieces  "  fired  by  some  of  the  boys,  as  they  ran  into  the 

tt^^    *  and  which  did  them  no  more  harm  than  the  assegais  which 

^-3^  left  behind  them,  quivering  amongst  the  grass-tops. 
,      '^^  hung  the  bushbuck  in  a  tree,  and  were  moving  on  again, 
J  «  ^^  some  of  the  Kafirs  who  had  gone  back  into  the  kloof  for  a 
[j',^^lc  were  heard  talking  excitedly  to  one  another  in  the  bush. 


tj^^^^^  my  inquiring  what  it  was  that  interested  them  so  much, 
2j j^  ^  called  to  me,  "  Schellem,  baas  "  (schdlem  is  a  Boer  word  sig- 
^  ng  "  rascal,"  and  frequently  used  by  the  natives  when  talk- 
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ing  of  an T  wicked  or  daDgeroos  persoa  or  animal)—''  ScfaeUem, 
baaa,  nans  'mamba  'dula  'ahlahleni  1 "  "^  A  tAelUm^  sir,  there's 
a  'mamba  op  in  the  bmh !  "j  "^  All  right,  bold  on  till  I  oome ; " 
and  I  was  soon  standing  with  the  groap  onder  a  clump  of  Kafir- 
boom,  while  one  of  their  namber  eniieaTonred  to  point  oat  to  me 
the  whereaboatfi  of  the  dreaded  snake.  Some  minutes  elapaed 
before  I  eonld  make  him  oat;  bat  inmiediately  he  moved  I 
caaght  sight  of  him,  and  at  once  gave  him  a  ballet.  He  did  not 
drop  for  some  time,  and  I  had  to  pelt  him  with  sticks  to  fetch 
him  down,  as  the  Kafirs — all  of  whom,  withoat  any  exception, 
are  ladicrooslv  afraid  of  any  snak^  Tenomoos  or  non-Tenomoas ; 
indeed  they  don't  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  non-venomons — 
would  not  come  near,  bat  stood  at  a  respectful  distance  holding 
tbe  dogs.  Immediately  he  fell  he  assamed  a  fighting  attitade, 
with  his  head  drawn  back  and  black  forked  tongae  qaivering 
menacingly ;  but  I  quickly  put  an  end  to  him,  and  it  proved  to 
be  a  true  black  'mamba,  8  feet  8  inches  in  length. 

Perhaps  a  few  details  concerning  this  justly  dreaded  reptile 
may  be  of  interest.  There  is  no  snake  in  South  Africa  about 
which  a  greater  number  of  fables  are  told,  and  concerning  the 
habits,  nay,  even  the  very  nature,  of  which  more  confusion 
exists. 

I  have  often  heard  it  stated  that  the  'mamba  is  but  the  fully- 
matured  form  of  some  other  reptile  known  by  a  diflferent  name 
when  young,  though  I  have  never  heard  what  particular  one  it 
is  supposed  to  be.  From  a  conversation  I  lately  had  with  Mr 
Steele,  the  energetic  Curator  of  the  Durban  Natural  History 
Museum,  I  gleaned  that  he  also  holds  that  opinion.  Certain  it  is 
that  I  have  never  met  any  one  who  can  say  he  has  seen  a  young 
'mamba — that  is,  to  recognise  it  as  such ;  and  of  the  scores  of 
natives  whom  I  have  asked,  not  ten  of  them  have  professed  to 
have  seen  one.  The  'mamba  is  generally  believed  to  be  most 
variable  in  its  colouration,  and  on  that  account  the  existence  of 
five  or  six  species  (varieties  ?)  has  been  suggested.  I  do  not 
think,  however,  that  sufficient  is  known  of  this  reptile  to  warrant 
so  arbitrary  a  conclusion.  Personally  I  can  only  be  certain  of 
liaving  seen  one  variety,  the  black  'mamba.  The  green  'mamba, 
whose  common  occurrence  in  Natal  is  beyond  question,  I  have 
never  seen  in  any  part  of  the  Eastern  Transvaal ;  in  fact,  with 
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one  exception,  when  I  saw  a  large  green  snake — a  'mamba  as  I 
believed — in  a  tree,  near  the  libombo  range,  I  am  not  aware 
•   of  ever  having  seen  this  reptile  alive.    The  brown  'mamba  is 
another  commonly  reported  variety,  and  some  years  ago  I  was 
bitten  on  the  wrist  by  what  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  these 
8na.kes,  a  slim-looking  reptile  about  5  feet  in  length.    Judging 
ftom  the  after-effects  of  the   bite,  it  was   certainly  a   most 
venomous  snake,  to  whatever  species  it  belonged;  but  I  was  ^ 
palled  round  by  igniting  ^  charge  of  powder  from  a  Martini  cart- 
ridge upon  the  wound,  and  drinking  copiously  of  brandy.    I  have- 
'"^ny  times  seen  the  so-called  brown  'mamba  in  these  parts,  but 
*^ve  always  believed  it  to  be  the  hoom-dang  (tree-snake)  of  the 
•^^^rs,  which,  according  to  many  authorities,  is  non- venomous. 
•**^  latter  reptile  is  known  to  be  exceedingly  variable  in  its 
^louring,  and  the  question  arises  whether,  after  all,  the  Joom- 
*^^  and  the  'mamba  are  one  and  the  same. 
.    -If  they  are,  then  authorities  upon  the  matter  have  been  in  error 
^  Supposing  them  to  be  non-venomous,  for  I  could  multiply  in- 
^^'ices  of  the  terrible  powers  of  the  black  'mamba  which  have 
con^^  under  my  own  observation.     The  Boers  designate  the 
r^^^Xiba  boont'Slanff,  but  this  is  possibly  owing  to  the  poverty  of 
*ife^  -^  vocabulary ;  every  river  with  a  number  of  rocks  and  boul- 
in  it  is  called  klip  rivier  (stone  river),  those  with  sandy  beds 
styled  Zand  rivier  (sand  river),  though  often  by  way  of  a 
^^tige  the  appellations  are  reversed,  and  a  sandy  stream  becomes 
^J»  rivier,  and  a  stony  one  zand  rivier.     The  whole  character 
^^  the  river  is  usually  judged  by  its  nature  at  the  particular  spot 
^^ere  their  waggons  happen  first  to  cross  it.     Hence  any  snake 
^n  in  the  trees  is  a  boom-slang. 

At  one  time  I  believed  the  so-called  brown  'mamba  to  be  the 
Undeveloped  form  of  the  black,  as  it  never  attains  to  the  size  of  the 
latter ;  but  later  observations  have  convinced  me  of  the  mistake, 
for  I  have  seen  black  'mamba  no  longer  than  an  ordinary  speci- 
men of  the  brown.     And  what  has  more  than  ever  convinced  me 
that  this  latter  reptile  is  a  totally  dififerent  species  is  the  fact 
that  its  fangs  are  always  erect,  and  it  has  teeth  in  both  jaws. 
These,  I  believe,  are  distinctive  peculiarities   of  the  sub-order 
Colubrinie. 

The  black  'mamba,  with  its  shielded  head  and  broad  scaled 
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abdomen,  would  at  first  sight  appear  to  belong  to  the  same  sub- 
order, but  its  fangs  are  erectile,  and  lie  back  in  the  jaw  when  the 
reptile  is  inert.  This  peculiarity  would  refer  it  to  the  Viperidae, 
but  then  we  are  at  once  confronted  with  the  tapering  tail,  so 
that  altogether  it  is  a  very  puzzling  reptile.  The  conformation 
of  the  head  is  that  of  a  non-venomous  snake,  and  its  movements 
are  indescribably  rapid.  Tlie  specimens  that  I  have  seen  and 
killed  have  been  of  a  uniform  deep  purplish  black,  with  a  very 
rich  bloom  upon  it  like  that  on  a  grape. 

The  crested  indhlondhlo,  considered  by  the  Zulus  to  be  the 
king  of  snakes,  is  also  said  to  be  a  variety  of  the  'mamba. 

After  we  had  satisfied  ourselves  that  the  sch^Ucin  was  beyond 
the  power  of  harming  any  one,  we  set  out  down  the  slope  of  the 
ridge  towards  a  shallow  spruit  which  ran  along  the  bottom,  and 
when  about  half-way  down  turned  out  two  duikers,  at  which  I 
fired  three  shots  as  they  bounded  away  like  india-rubber  balls 
through  the  grass.  Of  course  I  missed  them,  and  away  went  our 
pack  in  full  cry,  but  they  did  not  go  far  before  they  abruptly 
pulled  up,  and  came  trotting  back  to  us,  looking  very  discon- 
certed. All  but  my  old  dog  Eover,  and  as  we  crossed  the  spruit 
and  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  opposite  ridge,  we  noticed  his 
absence,  and  I  sent  a  boy  back  at  once  to  call  him,  thinking  just 
possibly  I  might  have  hit  one  of  the  duikers  after  all,  and  he  had 
caught  it.  Soon  after  we  saw  the  boy  enter  a  strip  of  bush  by 
the  spruit,  and  emerge  again  carrying  a  buck,  a  full-grown  duiker 
ram.  AVe  carefully  examined  him  for  a  wound,  but  he  was  un- 
touched, the  only  marks  being  those  on  the  throat  where  Eover 
had  seized  him.  How  he  caught  it  is  a  mystery,  and  will  remain 
so,  for  liover  keeps  such  matters  strictly  to  himself ;  but  he  has 
often  nailed  a  buck  in  a  similar  manner,  though,  being  so  old  now, 
is  quite  incapable  of  running  into  an  unwounded  one.  The  ridge 
gained  at  last,  we  quickly  formed  our  plans. 

Not  only  was  the  kloof  an  extensive  one,  but  it  possessed  fur- 
ther disadvantages  in  the  shape  of  numerous  branch  kloofs  and 
dongas,  all  thickly  wooded,  entering  it  upon  both  sides,  and  more 
frequent  towards  the  lower  end ;  so  that  with  the  comparatively 
few  available  boys  which  I  had,  it  was  evident  that  the  only 
chance  of  a  successful  beat  was  to  start  at  the  lower  end  and 
work  up.     As  a  rule,  this  is  not  a  successful  plan  to  adopt,  aa 
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^^cks  that  will  run  down  a  kloof  willingly  enough  before  beaters, 
^Variably  endeavour  to  break  back  if  an  attempt  is  made  to 
*rive  them  up-kloof.    However,  under  the  circumstances,  there 
^as  no  help  for  it,  so  having  posted  half-a-dozen  of  the  best  shots 
^t  the  most  likely  openings,  while  the  remainder  walked  oflf  to- 
wards the  lower  end,  where  they  intended  to  start  beating,  I  went 
^me  little  way  up  the  ridge  to  select  a  likely  spot  in  which  to 
^08t  myself. 

-N^ear  the  top  of  the  ridge,  on  some  soft  red  soil  thrown  out'  of 
^  iole  by  a  porcupine  or  ant-bear,  I  saw  the  very  fresh  spoor  of  a 
^^pard,  though  after  a  most  careful  search  could  not  ascertain  in 
^iich  direction  the  brute  had  gone  off. 

^^  vas  no  easy  matter  to  pitch  upon  a  good  position  in  which 

^  stand  whilst  the  drive  was  in  progress,  as  far  more  depends 

Poix  careful  selection  in  this  matter  than  would  at  first  sight 

r.    A  steep  bank  either  inside  or  outside  the  bush  of  course 

^rs  the  chance  a  bad  one,  for  game  invariably  endeavours  to 

t>e  by  the  easiest  points  of  exit ;  the  very  best  places  to  choose 

^hose  where  slight  undulations  in  the  ground  form  tiny  gullies 

^J^^'^iing  the  main  kloof — if  there  is  plenty  of  scrub  about  so  much 

j^^^  ^  better ;  at  such  spots  game-tracks  will  invariably  be  found 

ing  into  and  from  the  bush,  and  there,  if  anywhere,  your 

e  will  try  to  get  out. 

a  rule,  of  course,  the  only  animals  one  expects  to  turn  out 

^uch  a  kloof  are  pigs,  bushbuck,  and  'msumbi ;  and  in  each 

the  near  proximity  or  otherwise  of  another  bush  must  be 

^vT  ^^en  into  consideration.    'Msumbi,  usually  the  first  to  move,  are 

j^^    ^  last  to  leave  a  bush,  as  they  will  do  their  utmost  to  remain 

|r^^    the  one  kloof  by  dodging  the  dogs  with  a  view  to  eventually 

^^^^tting  behind  the  beaters.     Bushbuck  more  often  break  back, 

^^Vit  if  they  go  out  in  front  of  the  dogs,  they  will  steal  along 

^^^rough  every  patch  of  cover  which  can  afford  shelter ;  and  when 

^^rced  to  take  to  the  open,  will  hurry  over  it  at  their  best  pace 

^T)wards  the  next  nearest  kloof.    Pigs  almost  invariably  make  for 

^lie  nearest  stream  of  water,  where  the  thick  low  brushwood  on 

^he  banks  affords  them  more  security,  and  across  which  they  will 

^wim  if  necessary,  as  they  are  very  expert  in  the  water. 

The  kloof  we  were  hunting  on  this  occasion  was  a  particularly 
tough  one,  the  two  ridges  running  down,  one  on  either  side  of  it, 
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being  covered  with  large  boulders,  that  had  become  detached  from 
the  great  rocky  backbone,  as  it  were,  that  crowned  the  summit  of 
the  main  spur  above, — an  irregular  ridge  of  rocks,  which  could  be 
traced  for  miles,  running  north  and  south  through  the  country. 
A  broad  belt  of  thick  cover  skirted  both  sides  of  the  kloof,  though 
a  grass-fire  which  had  lately  passed  over  the  ridge  on  which  I 
stood  had  made  considerable  inroads  upon  the  driest  patches  of 
grass  and  bush.  The  fire  not  having  crossed  the  kloof,  the  cover 
on  the  opposite  bank,  between  200  and  300  yards  distant,  was 
still  undisturbed.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  anything  started 
in  the  kloof  would  of  a  certainty  run  out  on  that  side ;  but  as  the 
nearest  bush  in  that  direction  was  half  a  mile  distant,  and  they 
would  be  forced  to  cross  three  very  open  ridges  before  reaching 
it,  I  decided  upon  remaining  where  I  was,  and  selected  a  likely- 
looking  place,  where  a  long  arm  of  the  main  kloof  ran  up  into 
a  little  dry  gully,  well  burnt  off,  but  with  numerous  patches  of 
green  scrub  througliout  its  length.  I  had  often  stood  in  this  spot 
before,  for  the  kloof  was  an  old  favourite,  and  never  failed  to  pro- 
duce good  sport.  Above  my  post  it  was  scarcely  practicable  for 
any  distance,  being  backed  by  an  irregular  krantz,  heavily  wooded, 
and  covered  with  an  impenetrable  barrier  of  *mcopi  thorns.  Seated 
on  a  small  flat  rock,  under  the  shadow  of  an  'm&w/t-tree,  with  my 
rifle  across  my  knees,  I  gave  myself  up  for  the  moment  to  a  care- 
ful inspection  of  the  surrounding  ground — a  very  necessary  pre- 
caution in  such  cases — and  to  the  thorough  enjoyment  of  the 
beautiful  scenery.  How  is  it  that  the  charms  of  wild  Nature 
can  never  pall  ?  We  may  look  at  the  most  beautiful  botanical 
collection,  the  most  artistically  and  naturally  laid-out  gardens  or 
parks,  and  admire,  nay,  even  go  into  raptures  over  the  diversity 
of  gorgeous  colouring,  but  sooner  or  later  enthusiasm  gives  place 
to  calm  admiration,  until  at  last  we  can  take  an  interesting  book 
and  sit  down  amidst  all  the  surrounding  beauties,  scarcely  taking 
the  eyes  oflf  its  pages,  content  merely  to  remark,  "  How  pleasant 
it  is  here!"  But  where  in  all  her  wild  beauty  Nature  reigns 
supreme  there  can  be  no  such  indifierence  to  her  charms ;  she  is 
as  she  was  when  the  world  began,  ever  new,  yet  still  the  same, 
changing  ever,  yet  changeless,  everlasting ! 

Fully  three-quarters  of  an  hour  elapsed  before  I  heard,  borne 
on  the  light  morning  breeze,  sounds  which  announced  that  the 
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drive  had  commenced.     I  could  picture  to  myself  the  startled 
game  in  the  kloof  when,  above  the  rippling  murmur  of  the 
brooklet,  the  amorous  cooing  of  the  bush -doves,  and  the  rust- 
ing of  the  trees  overhead,  they  caught  the  first  low  whimper  of 
^be  dogs  and  the  loud  clear  shouts  of  the  beaters.     How  they 
^ouJd  raise  their  heads,  and  springing  to  their  feet,  with  dis- 
^ded  nostrils  and  nervously  twitching  ears,  gaze  anxiously  in 
wie  direction  whence  danger  threatened!     The  cautious  little 
^ambi  would  start  from  its  "seat,"  where  amongst  the  dead 
JelJoiy  leaves  it  was  taking  its  morning  siesta,  and  come  bound- 
^^S  along  some  narrow  bush-track,  till  it  reaches  a  little  side* 
?ttUy,  up  which  it  slips,  and  creeping  in  under  an  overhanging 
^^^f^^Ti  of  'm/bm/?  -  bush,  stands  there  to  await  events;  but  the 
'^    more  wary  bushbuck  refuses  to  move  until  better  satisfied 
^  ^  what  other  direction  besides  that  from  which  the  shouting 
^^^s  may  be  considered  unsafe. 

-•^He  beaters,  after  entering  the  bush,  very  soon  get  into  line 
*^^     advance  up  the  kloof,  shouting,  beating  the  tree-stems,  rat- 
i^^^S  their  assegais  and  knobkerries  against  the  light  ox-hide 
L      ^^^ing-shields,  throwing  stones  about,  and  encouraging  the  dogs 
^^    lt)w,  continued  whistling.     It  is  delightfully  cool  in  the  kloof, 
the  dogs,  no  longer  feeling  the  heat  of  the  sun,  hunt  keenly. 
»e  delay  is  at  first  caused  by  a  number  of  'mavondive  (ground- 
j),  to  which  the  dogs,  one  and  all,  eagerly  give  chase.     I  do 
know  why  it  is,  but  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  dog,  even  a 
idy,  trained  pointer,  that  can  resist  the  temptation  to  frivolity 
.t  these  active  rodents  aflford.    Even  old  Eover  forgets  his  cam- 
^"^^*^^Sgns  against  lions  and  leopards,  and  the  weight  of  years  upon 
^     shoulders,  and  becomes  young  again,  joining  in  the  pursuit 
^th  a  delight  that  the  Kafirs  and  his  canine  companions  share 
the  full.     The  natives  will  leave   any  game  they  may  be 
pursuit  of  to  follow  these  animals,  and  some  of  their  dogs 
)me  wonderfully  expert  at  catching  them.     They  killed  four 
>^   >i  this  occasion  before  they  again  took  up  the  drive ;  but  not 
^^ng  afterwards  the  dogs  dashed  off  in  front  of  them,  and  raced 
^^p  the  kloof  in  hot  pursuit  of  an  *msumbi.     The  little  fellow 
^new  his  ground  well,  though,  and  kept  to  a  narrow  bush-track 
through   thorny  underwood,  until   he  reached  a  branch  kloof. 
Vf  this  he  darted,  and  finding  a  likely-looking  opening  through 
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which  to  escape,  ran  out,  nearly  into  the  arms  of  a  silently 
watching  Kafir,  who  put  up  his  gun  and  fired  when  the  'msumbi 
was  already  past  him.  The  glancing  bullet  whistled  away  through 
the  kloof,  while  the  little  buck,  bounding  through  the  scrub  on 
the  edge  of  the  bush,  headed  down  kloof  again,  and,  re-entering 
the  bush  behind  the  beaters,  saved  his  hide ;  for  the  dogs  had 
long  ago  over-run  the  scent,  and  were  now  straggling  back  to  the 
advancing  line  of  Kafirs.  A  shot,  quickly  followed  by  a  second, 
rang  out  across  the  kloof  from  another  of  the  little  side-guUies 
.leading  oflf  from  it,  where  two  'msumbi  tried  to  break  cover.  One 
of  them  was  hit  and  quickly  secured.  The  other  ran  back,  ¥dth 
some  dogs  in  pursuit,  which  headed  it,  and  it  attempted  to  cross 
the  kloof :  in  so  doing  it  must  have  run  close  on  to  a  bushbuck, 
as  a  perfect  volley  was  fired,  and  cries  of  "  Imbabala !  entansi ! " 
("  A  bushbuck !  down  the  kloof  ! ")  warned  the  beaters  that  the 
buck  was  coming  towards  them.  They  close  round  with  wild 
shouts,  which  in  no  way  intimidate  the  plucky  ram,  who  has 
fully  made  up  his  mind  to  break  back  or  die  in  the  attempt 
With  lowered  head  and  horns  laid  back  he  springs  forward,  sees 
the  certain  danger  which  threatens  him  from  the  unbroken  line 
of  armed  beaters  before  him,  darts  to  one  side — striking  viciously 
at  a  Kafir  dog  that  attempts  to  collar  him,  and  which  only  "  saves 
its  bacon"  by  rolling  over,  yelping,  into  a  thorn-bush — runs  almost 
on  top  of  a  loaded  gas-pipe,  which  is  fired  in  its  face,  but  without 
effect,  clears  a  great  fallen  tree  at  a  bound,  and  again  dashes 
straight  at  the  line  of  beaters  at  a  spot  where  it  has  been  weak- 
ened by  the  absence  of  those  who  ran  to  intercept  the  buck  in  its 
first  line  of  flight.  He  is  clear,  half-a-dozen  assegais  skim  harm- 
lessly through  the  bushes,  and  with  powerful  bounds  he  leaps  for- 
ward, turns  up  through  some  thick  scrub,  and  takes  over  the  ridge 
towards  the  next  kloof,  passing  within  50  yards  of  two  other  guns 
who  blaze  aimlessly  at  him,  and  disappears  in  the  bush.  Well 
done,  old  fellow !  you  deserve  to  escape ;  and  would  do  so  most 
certainly  but  for  two  of  my  dogs,  Sabi  and  Bushman,  who  tire- 
lessly follow  on  his  spoor.  Small  chance  for  any  buck  that  these 
two  dogs  together  set  themselves  to  follow ;  they  have  the  per- 
sistency of  the  tortoise,  and  the  buck's  hare -like  speed  avails 
little  against  it,  as  they  follow  him  yard  by  yard  through  all 
his  windings  and  turnings.     The  buck  has  gained  many  hundred 
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yards  on  them,  and  now  stands  on  a  bank,  in  the  shade  of  the 

broad  green  leaves  of  an  'mriomJe/a-tree,  his  lips  slightly  parted 

and  flecked  with  froth,  and  his  dark  flanks  heaving.     He  thinks 

himself  safe  now,  but  still  gazes  backwards  down  the  kloof,  and 

then  at  the  ridge  in  the  direction  whence  he  has  fled,  his  every 

sense  on  the  alert  to  warn  him  if  any  further  danger  threatens. 

-A  rustling  amongst  the  dead  leaves  startles  him,  he  hears  the 

h^vy  breathing  of  some  creatures  in  the  bush,  then  a  low  cry — 

h^  deadly  enemies  are  upon  him  notwithstanding  all  his  care ! 

^^ey  burst  through  the  intervening  bush,  and  sighting  their. 

{Qarry,  break  out  into  full  cry,  as  —  with  a  terrified,  hunted 

^^pression  in  his  beautiful  eyes,  and  one  glance  back,  as  the 

*fiought  of  standing  to  fight  comes  over  him — he  springs  forward 

^S^n,  tries  to  get  out  of  the  head  of  the  kloof,  but  finding  the 

-^'^k  too  high  and  steep,  turns  and  heads  back  towards  his  old 

^^^*^*,  his  old  home.    But  he  is  fated  never  to  enter  it  again.    He 


the  ridge,  and  as  he  bounds  down  the  slope  towards  the  bush 
^:^«i8t8  anxious  glances  round  to  see  if  any  of  his  former  enemies 
in  sight,  but  he  does  not  see  the  most  formidable  of  them,  for 
^till  comes  straight  on  to  where  I  was  standing  in  the  shade, 
■  ^    ^ti  raised  rifle.     A  louder  shout  than  usual  echoes  through  the 
*^^"^'    He  knows  the  dogs  are  behind ;  but  dare  he  face  that  bush 
•Xn  with  its  yelling  line  of  beaters  and  its  thousand  hidden 
.gers  ?     Does  not  a  race  with  the  dogs  in  the  open  ofier  him  a 
jr  chance  for  life  ?    Doubtful,  he  hesitates  and  pauses,  and 
next  instant  falls  heavily  on  the  burnt  ground,  dead  almost 
j^  ^^the  smoke  has  cleared  from  the  muzzle  of  the  rifle  that  has 
-^  him  low.     The  dogs  soon  after  come  running  up,  and  finding 
^  object  of  their  pursuit  dead,  coolly  lie  down  in  a  shady  spot  to 
^t  after  their  persistent  chase. 

Every  member  of  the  party  had  by  this  time  come  in  for  a 
re  of  the  fun,  for  the  kloof  held  even  more  game  than  we 
>cpected,  and  the  buck  were  on  the  move  in  all  directions.     I 
id  just  missed  two  shots  at  a  bushbuck — which  had  run  out 
^Tie  opposite  side  200  yards  distant,  and,  headed  by  the  boys, 
Viurried  back  again  into  the  kloof  at  the  foot  of  the  krantz  to  my 
^eft  —  when  I  saw  an  object  coming  out  of  the  scrub  on  the 
edge  of  the  bush,  the  nature  of  which  at  first  puzzled  me  some- 
what; but  as  it  came  out  into  the  open  I  saw  it  was  a  little 
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bush-pig — about  half-grown — which,  with  four  others  following 
behind,  was  doing  his  best  to  get  clear  of  all  the  noise  and 
shouting  in  the  kloof.  I  knew  they  would  not  be  alone,  and 
with  rifle  ready  stood  watching  the  opening  out  of  which  they 
came.  Ever  so  slight  a  movement  of  the  branches,  and  very 
cautiously  a  dark  snout  is  thrust  out  through  the  grass ;  one  step 
forward,  and  an  old  sow  falls  kicking  on  the  ground,  while 
another  pig,  a  young  boar,  scuttles  along  through  the  grass, 
followed  by  the  four  young  ones,  and,  with  Sabi  and  Bushman 
close  behind  them,  head  down  the  kloof,  attempting  to  turn 
in  by  a  little  game -path.  Just  inside  they  meet  Eover  and 
Jumbo,  with  some  boys  close  behind  them.  The  young  ones 
jump  away  to  the  left ;  the  boar  takes  the  open  for  it,  amongst 
a  shower  of  assegais,  one  of  which  sticks  in  its  hind-leg  and 
drags.  As  he  turns  round  to  try  and  grasp  it,  the  dogs  and  boys 
are  upon  him.  Fighting  round  in  a  half -circle,  it  is  sevend 
minutes  before  the  boys  can  get  an  opportunity  of  putting  an 
assegai  into  him,  but  when  they  do  he  soon  rolls  over,  and  they 
finish  him  off. 

I  walked  across  the  gully  to  where  the  boys  were  standing 
with  the  dead  pig,  and  as  I  reached  them,  heard  the  dogs 
barking  furiously  in  the  kloof,  and  a  number  of  boys  running 
down  the  opposite  slope  towards  them.  Scarcely  thinking  the 
dogs  would  make  so  much  noise  over  one  of  the  young  pigs 
which  I  had  seen,  I  ran  down  to  join  them  and  find  out  what 
it  was.  They  had  killed  a  large  porcupine,  but  not  before 
the  dogs  had  been  thoroughly  well  stuck  all  over  with  the  quills. 
They  are  most  dangerous  things  to  allow  a  dog  that  one  sets 
any  value  upon  to  tackle,  for  they  frequently  blind  a  dog 
completely,  and  I  have  had  some  of  mine  actually  killed  by 
them.  As  we  were  climbing  back  out  of  the  kloof,  I  being 
on  slightly  higher  ground  than  the  boys,  a  bushbuck  ran  out 
nearly  at  my  feet  from  a  patch  of  thorny  cover  and  made  down 
the  kloof.  I  could  not  shoot  for  fear  of  hitting  the  boys,  but 
hurried  out  into  the  open  as  quickly  as  possible.  Fortunately 
the  beaters,  who  had  now  come  up  nearly  abreast  of  my  post, 
turned  the  buck,  when  it  ran  up  kloof  and  hid  in  another 
patch  of  cover  on  the  edge.  The  dogs  and  boys  who  had  been 
with  me  at  the  porcupine  again  put  it  up,  when,  not  caring 
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to  tackle  the  open  ground,  it  ran  along  a  low  ridge  down  into 

the  hollow  and  close  past  my  dead  ram.     I  then  got  two  shots 

at  it,  one  of  which  hit  it  hard  and  turned  it  back  into  the 

kloof.    Feeling  certain  it  would  try  the  opposite  side  when  next 

it  ran  out,  and  as  at  this  particular  spot  the  other  ridge  was 

completely  hidden  from  my  view  by  the  tops  of  the  large  trees 

in  the  kloof,  I  made  all  haste  to  get  round  the  top  along  the 

edge  of  the  krantz.     I  reached  about  half-way,  when  I  heard 

a  shot  below,  and  from  the  shouting  which  followed,  guessed 

they  had  killed  the  buck.    Being  by  this  time  very  dry,  I  tried 

to  make  my  way  down  into  the  kloof  for  a  drink,  but  found 

the  'mcapi  thicket  altogether  too  dense ;  so  I  walked  back  again 

to  a  spot  where  the  descent  was  easy  through  a  great  rift  in 

tke   locks.     Below  me  was  a  narrow  ledge  of  rock,  or  rather  a 

platform  perhaps  6  feet  square,  and  upon  this  I  found  hair  and 

other  remains  of  a  number  of  "  rock-rabbits  "  (hyrax\  and  upon 

cioser  inspection  undoubted  proofs  of  the  presence  of  a  leopard 

^^  the  vicinity.    I  at  once  called  to  mind  the  confirmatory 

^viclence  of  the  spoor  I  had  found  in  the  morning,  and  thinking 

Jf  juat;  possible,  as  an  ofiT-chance,  that  the  brute  might  still  be 

^"^Sering  about  an  evidently  favourite  spot,  I  made  up  my  mind 

S^ti  the  boys  together  and  try  and  beat  out  the  thorny  jungle 

^JTOvinding  the  krantz.     I  had  a  very  careful  search  round  first, 

.  ®^      continued  my  descent  to  the  water,  and  at  the  bottom 

^^cj  that  a  number  of  little  streams  ran  along  at  the  foot  of 

®    ^$rantz,  and  joined  together  in  a  single  stream  a  few  yards 

JJ^>  down.     From  this  place  I  could  distinctly  hear  the  boys 

^^^^^'ng.    Laying  my  rifle  down  against  a  bush,  I  stooped  to  drink ; 

lu^Xx  as  I  stood  up  again  I  heard  a  slight  sound  as  of  a  stone  or 

bU^I^  falling  into  the  bush  from  the  krantz  above.     Glancing 

^^^ards,  I  saw  that  which  made  me  quickly  seize  my  rifle,  for 

0^    the  rocks  overhead,  about  30  feet  up  and  about  the  same 

A^^tance  from  the  ledge  across  which  I  had  passed,  was  a  splendid 

\^pard,  cautiously  creeping  along  the  broken  edge  of  the  rock, 

with  one  side  pressed  closely  against  the  face  of  the  krantz.     He 

was  apparently  making  for  the  thick  patch  of  thorny  bush  which 

Aad  blocked  ray  way  as  I  tried  to  get  round  the  top,  before 

descending. 

I  could  not  resist  looking  at  him  for  a  few  minutes,  as  I  felt 
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he  was  s<^  cotnjiletely  in  my  p-^wer,  and  that  at  any  momem 
a  ^flight  tooch  on  the  trigger  woiiM  brins  Lim  dom.  He  looked 
a  fine  brute,  an'!  in  the  i^ha^Je  of  the  orerhan^ing  foliage  liis 
hide  apf*eare<l  darker  than  was  actually  the  case,  while  every 
nr>w  and  agiiiii  stray  flints  of  sunshine  pierced  throngh  the 
trees  an<l  threw  golden  Ijeams  across  his  painted  danks.  A  wide 
rift  in  the  rocks  conffinted  hiiu,  and  he  climbed  on  to  a  slightly 
higher  led^'e,  [los^ibly  to  enable  liini  t-i  spring  clear  of  the  narrow 
chaHin,  when,  covL-ring  his  dark  shoulder  with  the  little  ivory 


head  of  thu  foresi'^ht,  I  touched  the  trigger,  "  Woof,  woof," 
answered  the  echoing  report  of  the  rifle,  and  the  leopard  with 
a  wild  spring  dashed  straiglit  up  at  the  face  of  the  krantz, 
and  then  fell  headlong,  crashing  down  through  the  interlaced 
brandies,  and  leaving  great  drops  of  frothy  blood  ou  the  leaves 
as  he  passed  through  theui.  He  fell  amongst  the  rocks,  and 
[  ran  up  witii  my  rille  ready,  in  case  be  wanted  another  shot, 
[  saw  him  lying  gasping  and  kicking  with  half  his  body  in 
a  Htrcaui  of  water,  aiul  carefully  refrained  from  showing  myself. 
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In  a  few  minutes  he  was  dead,  and  I  shouted  out  in  reply  to 
some  boys  who  had  run  up  on  hearing  the  shot.     When  they 
came  up  we  carried  the  leopard  down  the  kloof  to  where  the 
other  boys  were  cutting  up  the  game  with  a  view  to  appor- 
tioning the  loads  amongst  the  various  carriers.    There  was  a 
great  shout  of  surprise,  and  the  talking  grew  fast  and  furious 
when  we  arrived  amongst  the  assembled  crowd ;  the  boys  who 
were  canying  the  leopard  making  their  approach  known  by 
shooting  out  exaggerated  expressions  of  delight  at  the  death 
of  their  enemy.     The  leopard  was  a  good   specimen  in  short 
wnuner  coat,  and  measured  6  feet  10  inches,  tail  2  feet  5  inches, 
^ght  at  shoulder  2  feet  6  inches,  girth  of  forearm  11  inches. 
Uj  baUet  had  entered  low  behind  the  shoulder,  and  passing 
qnviids,  went  out  high  up,  in  front  of  the  opposite  shoulder. 
We  had  not  a  large  bag  to  show  for  the  day's  sport,  but  it  was 
Wifidyaiid  all  had  shared  the  fun.    We  had  secured,  besides  the 
iBOpaidy  two  bushbuck  rams  —  horns  12  inches  and  13  inches 
niptcfeiTely — two  bushbuck  ewes,  four  'msumbi,  one  boar,  and 
006  mm  bush-pig,  a  porcupine,  and  a  duiker  ram  killed  by  Eover 
ID  the  morning,  besides  smaller  fry  in  the  shape  of  ground-pigs. 

The  leopard,  after  being  skinned,  was  duly  cut  up  and  added 
to  the  other  loads,  the  natives  being  very  partial  to  the  flesh  of 
these  animals ;  and  then  we  started  homewards,  walking  through 
the  cool  of  the  evening,  and  reaching  my  house  just  after  dark. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 


BUSIIBUCK- HUNTING. 


Thomaa  Pringle,  South  Africa's  poet — The  great  Teacher — Mr  F.  C 
on  the  intemiediate  forms  of  the  biishbuck  —  The  bushbuck 
Kahlambfl-  Libomho  disti-ict  —  Cotiiparison  of  intermediate 
ColoratLoti — LenRth  of  horns  —  Habits  of  the  bushbuck — Pla; 
— Localisntion— An  old  stager — In  the  Kafir  (^nrJens— Tactics- 
inft  wiadoni  from  experience — Stalking  in  the  bush- — Its  charms 
liabits — A  successful  ruse — A  hardy  buck — Fighting  <iualitie»- 
niing  capacities— A  well-knowu  cover — A  big  ram — liouglt  going 
man  speaks — On  the  wrong  spoor — The  ram  escapes — Ungall 
strategic — For  the  sake  of  posterity— Yet  one  chance— Anticij 
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Fatal  delay — A  long  shot—A  rough  scramble — At  fault — Drawing  on — 
^ver  to  the  fore — Jumbo  atones — His  last  fight — In  the  early  morning 
•^A  surprise — Suspicion — A  fresh  complication — ^Worth  the  trouble — A 
false  move — ^A  lucky  shot — An  unintentional  ducking — Diving  for  my 
Hfle— Doing  penance — "  Nanso-ke,  i  file  ! " — A  splendid  ram — Another 
rifle  goes  down  stream — Recrossing — Memories. 

*'  And  OS  we  journeyed  up  the  pathless  glen, 
Flanked  by  romantic  hills  on  either  hand, 
The  bosch-bok  oft  would  bound  away,  and  then 
Beside  the  willows,  backward  gazing,  stand." 

-"^omas  Pringle,  South  Africa's  poet !  Name  dear  to  all  lovers 
^^  this  favoured  country,  to  all  lovers  of  justice,  as  to  haters  of 
^Ppi'ession!  And  where  is  the  naturalist-sportsman  who  does 
^^t  keenly  follow  him  "  afar  in  the  desert " — 

"  By  valleys  remote  where  the  oribi  plays, 
And  the  gnu,  the  gazelle,  and  the  hartebeeste  graze  "  ? 

*^^^er,  I  have  known,  and  possibly  you  have,  what  it  is  to 

"  When  aweary  of  all  that  is  under  the  sun, 
With  that  sadness  of  heart  that  no  stranger  may  scan. 
To  fly  to  the  desert  afar  from  man  ! " — 

•^^ve  felt  that 

"  There  is  rapture  to  vault  on  the  champing  steed. 
And  to  bound  away  with  the  eagle's  speed. 
With  the  death-fraught  firelock  in  my  hand. 
The  only  law  of  that  desert  land  !  " 

It  Heed  be  with  no  self-satisfied  wish  to  ostracise  ourselves  from 

^^  fellow-creatures  that  we  seek  the  wilds, — only  an  intense 

^^^'"ning  for   a  nearer,  clearer  insight  into   the   mysteries  of 

"  *^Ure ;  a  desire  to  open  wide  her  book,  to  study  closely  and 

.  ,^^^e  closely  its  every  page,  teeming  as  they  do  with  subjects 

^^pest  interest  for  the  thoughtful  and  observant.     "  Away, 

•      ^  from  the  dwellings  of  men "  we  seek  that  "  freedom  and 

^^^d  pride  "  only  there  to  be  found ;  with  the  poet  we  listen 

^und  as 

"  Bursts  fiercely  forth  in  battle-song 
The  tale  of  Amakosa's  wrong  ;  *' 
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and  with  him  we  join  in  the  search  for  that  grim  old  lion,  and 

track  him  to 

**  The  buffido*3  well. 

By  the  black  eagle*3  rock,  at  the  foot  of  the  felL^ 

And  perhaps  some  there  are  who  labour  under  a  sense  of  keen 
disappointment,  or  who  feel  their  thoughts  and  actions  cramped 
and  confined  amongst  the  endless  shams  and  conventionalities 
of  social  life,  till  their  belief  in  all  that  is  good  bids  fair  to  suffer 
shipwreck.  What  more  natural,  then,  than  that  such  shoold  tnm 
to  the  freedom  of  the  wilds,  the  realities  of  nature,  and  listen 
with  qnicklj  -  calming  pulses  to  her  thousand  mystic  voices 
speaking  ever  in  harmonious  accents,  in  sympathising  love  to 
her  children  ?  Forgive,  reader,  if  I  weary  you  with  such  reflec- 
tion.s,  but  they  will  intrude. 

Xo  writer  was  ever  better  able  to  bring  home  to  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  his  readers  the  scenes  and  incidents  he  so  graphi- 
cally describes  than  Pringle.  And  in  this  case  he  has  certainly 
recalled  to  our  minds  an  oft-observed  habit  of  the  bush-buck. 
As  we  approach  the  patch  of  cover  in  which  he  is  lying,  if 
we  are  on  the  alert  we  notice  a  slight  quivering  of  the  grass 
and  bushes  as  he  gathers  himself  together  for  a  dash  out,  and 
only  waiting  till  we  are  yet  nearer,  and  himself  in  certain 
danger  of  immediate  discovery;  another  half-dozen  steps,  and 
with  a  deep  hoarse  "  bark  "  he  springs  out,  his  head  held  low, 
level  with  his  back,  his  horns  lying  flat,  and  tail  outspread  like 
a  feather  fan.  Crash !  crash  I  two  or  three  heavy  bounds  as  he 
dives  deeper  into  the  scrub ;  then,  reaching  the  far  edge,  and 
quickly  covering  a  small  open  space,  ere  he  enters  the  big  kloof 
he  turns  and  stands,  gazing  inquiringly  at  the  intruder,  one  fore- 
foot slightly  raised  and  the  small  delicately -rounded  ears  pricked 
forward;  another  bound,  and  he  vanishes  from  sight  in  the 
silent,  gloomy  bush.  Very  intimate  association  with  these  the 
most  beautiful,  as  they  are  the  gamest,  of  all  the  smaller  ante- 
lopes, has  afforded  me  opportunities  of  studying  their  habits 
closely,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  give  the  result  of  my  observa- 
tions as  carefully  as  possible.  Mr  Selous,  in  his  first  most  able 
work,  has  very  clearly  shown  how  that  the  bushbuck  of  the  Lim- 
popo and  that  of  the  Chobe  are  intermediate  forms  between  the 
black  bushbuck  of  the  Cape  Colony  and  the  harnessed  antelope  of 
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North  Africa,  and  I  think  it  not  improbable  that  yet  other  forms 
^  be  found.     The  bushbuck  of  this  district  appears  to  me  to 
differ  in  more  respects  than  one  from  either  of  the  above-men- 
tioned intermediate  forms,  and  there  seems  little  doubt  but  that 
It  is  a  marked  variety,      I  am  indebted  to   that  gentleman's 
'■N^otes  upon  South  Central  African  Antelopes '  for  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  intermediate  forms  observed  by  him,  and  which  I 
uere  give  in  tabulated  form  (p.  118)  for  the  sake  of  comparison, 
^ther  with  that  of  the  bushbuck  of  the  Kahlamba-Libombo 
district. 

In  the  young  of  both  sexes  of  the  form  commonly  met  with  in 

this  district  (Kahlamba-Libombo)  a  white  stripe  runs  down  the 

^nt  of  each  leg,  from  the  carpal  and  tarsal  joints,  widening 

^^^  into  an  irregular  white  patch  over  the  metacarpal  and  meta- 

^^1  joints.     In  the  adult  rams  this  mark  is  wanting ;  but  on 

^    side  of  the  metacarpal  and  metatarsal  joints,  and  just  above 

^   division  of  the  hoofs,  is  a  large  white  diamond.    The  adult 

^  have  these  diamond  marks  also,  and  frequently  retain  the 

^^^pe  as  well,  though  it  is  less   distinct  than  in   the  young 

jj^^^imens.     The  hair  of  the  ewes  is  of  two  colours,  being  a  pale 

jj^wnish-grey  next  the  skin,  and  bright  red-yellow  towards  the 

/^  -^^j  and  in  both  sexes  it  is  longest  upon  the  underparts  and 

i^^^nnches.     The  rams  always  have  the  collar  of  soft  short  hair 

jO^'^JDd  the  neck;  and  adult  ewes  occasionally,  extending  about 

^^^df-way  round  from  behind.     Half-  and  three-parts-grown  rams 

^^^ve  a  very  clearly  defined  white  triangular  mark  between  the 

-^^^es,  the  apex  towards  the  nose ;  in  the  ewes  and  the  young  of 

>^^^oth  sexes  it  is  wanting,  and  becomes  very  indistinct,  sometimes 

^^ing  altogether  absent,  in  the  adult  rams.     Both  the  young  and 

^^ult  animals  of  each  sex  have  two  large  white  spots  on  each 

^heek,  and  I  once  shot  an  old  ram  with  three  on  each  side,  and 

^wo  smaller  spots  above  each  eye.     It  was  a  very  old  specimen, 

the  colour  of  the  body  being  a  pale  greyish -yellow,  and  without 

any  spots  except  those  on  the  head.     I  have  never  seen  another 

like  it,  old  rams  being  usually  very  dark  in  colour.     The  total 

length  of  an  adult  bushbuck  ram  is  5  feet,  shoulder  height  34  or 

35  inches,  girth  of  collar  24  inches.    The  horns  average  12  inches 

in  length,  and  old  rams  frequently  wear  them  down  to  mere 

Humps.    The  longest  pair  I  have  ever  secured  measured  16  inches, 
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basal  circumference  6^  inches,  but  I  have  bagged  four  carrying 
Aorns  of  15  inches. 

Bushbuck  are  not  gregarious,  but  keep  together  in  couples; 
though,  as  in   the  case  of    reedbuck,  during  the  months  of 
J^^ecember,  January,  and  February,  when  the  ewes  are  in  young> 
^Tkd.   for  a  month  after  the  fawns  are  born,  the  old  rams  keep 
,  leading  a  solitary  life,  and  are  seldom  seen.     They  are 
thoroughly  nocturnal  in  their  habits  than  any  other  of  the 
^ttiaJler  antelopes,  very  seldom  venturing  out  of  their  retreats 
^**tiil  it  is  quite  dark,  and  retiring  again  at  earliest  dawn.     On 
evenings,  however,  they  may  occasionally  be  seen,  standing 
Tow  thick  cover,  daintily  nibbling  the  aromatic  leaves  and  ten- 
shoots  of  the  bushes  and  shrubs,  which  form  their  principal 
icle  of  diet.     In  the  early  mornings,  too,  they  can  be  seen 
ring  about  on  the  edge  of  thick  cover  or  deep  kloofs,  enjoy- 
the  genial  warmth  for  an  hour  or  more  after  sunrise.     But 
der  such  circumstances  they  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  make 
t,  as  they  stand  absolutely  motionless,  and  will  remain  so  as 
^      Jg  as  they  imagine  themselves  unseen ;  but  if  any  action  on 
^'^e  part  of  the  passer-by  leads  them  to  think  otherwise,  they 
^^^ve  back  instantly  into  the  thick  bush,  uttering  a  short  hoarse 
^mrk  of  alarm. 

In  wet  weather  bushbuck  will  be  about  at  all  times,  as  they 

^nd  it  cool  and  pleasant :  all  antelopes  move  about  more  during 

Xret  or  misty  weather.      On  such   occasions  bushbuck  exhibit 

^eat  playfulness,  racing  and  leaping  about  through  the  low  scrub, 

«nd  chasing  one  another  into  and  out  of  the  kloofs  in  a  most 

amusing  manner.    I  have  often  watched  them  thus  playing  about 

from  the  door  of  my  house,  as  they  acquire  great  confidence  where 

they  know  they  will  not  be  harmed,  though  ever  retaining  their 

innate  wary  vigilance.     In  the  mornings,  after  a  wet  night,  their 

spoor  will  be  visible  on  every  footpath  in  the  near  vicinity  of  any 

bush  frequented  by  them ;  they  appear,  indeed,  to  have  a  great 

partiality  for  walking  backwards  and  forwards  along  these  tracks. 

In  any  part  of  this  district  where  there  is  plenty  of  thick  cover 

and  water  near  at  hand,  bushbuck  will  be  found,  and,  as  a  rule, 

in  such   localities   they  are   decidedly  numerous,  though  their 

nocturnal  habits  and  extreme  watchfulness  might  lead  one  to 

suppose  them  very  rare. 
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Unlike  reedbuck,  duiker,  and  other  antelopes — which,  fre- 
quenting comparatively  open  country,  are  more  likely  to  be  dis- 
turbed, and  which  on  that  account  wander  over  considerable 
tracts,  and  constantly  change  their  feeding-grounds — bushbuck 
are  ever  to  be  found  in  the  same  haunts,  their  range  being  very 
limited  over  a  certain  tract  of  country. 

This  holds  good  whether  amongst  the  broken  foothills,  where 
kloofs  and  detached  strips  of  thick  bush  are  frequent,  or  on  the 
flats  of  the  Low  Country,  where  the  rivers  are  invariably  margined 
by  continuous  dense  cover.  In  the  latter  case,  of  course,  their 
localisation  is  more  difficult  to  determine,  and  the  rule  is  likely 
to  be  less  arbitrary  owing  to  the  greater  number  of  predacious 
animals  ever  on  the  watch  to  maintain  the  balance  of  nature.  I 
have  known  an  instance  of  an  old  bushbuck  ram  that  could 
always  be  found  in  a  narrow  strip  of  bush  about  100  yards  in 
length  by  60  broad,  and,  except  when  he  left  the  bush  at  night 
to  feed,  or  happened  to  be  temporarily  disturbed,  he  seldom  if 
ever  left  that  bush  for  five  years.  I  saw  him  first  in  1887,  and 
endeavoured  scores  of  times  since  then  to  circumvent  him  fairly, 
as  I  would  not  allow  him  to  be  driven.  I  knew  him  well  by  his 
peculiar  dark  straw-colour,  which  paled  as  he  grew  older,  but  it 
was  not  until  early  in  1892  that  he  at  last  fell  to  my  rifle.  Bush- 
buck ewes  invariably  return  to  a  particular  spot  to  drop  their 
fawns.  Year  after  year,  with  the  greatest  regularity,  they  will 
revisit  their  favourite  bush  or  kloof,  keeping  almost  entirely  out 
of  sight,  till  in  a  few  weeks'  time  they  venture  to  move  about  at 
some  distance  from  their  previous  shelter,  accompanied  by  a 
delicate  little  red  fawn. 

Xaturally  enough  their  knowledge  of  the  district  to  which 
they  thus  confine  themselves  is  perfect,  and  it  is  wonderful  to 
see  the  way  in  which  a  bushbuck,  when  forced  to  leave  a  kloof, 
will  reach  the  shelter  of  the  next,  almost  unseen,  by  taking 
advantage  of  cover  which  appears  at  first  sight  non-existent 
These  antelope  always  keep  about  in  the  vicinity  of  Kafir  kraals, 
for  the  purpose  of  levying  their  share  of  taxation  upon  the  plan- 
tations. They  seldom  touch  mealies  (maize)  when  they  are  of 
any  size,  though  they  eat  the  young  tender  plants ;  I  have  never 
known  them  eat  the  cobs,  even  when  quite  young  and  still  soft. 
Pumpkin-leaves  and  ground-nuts  ("monkey  nuts,"  as  they  are 
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called  locally)  are,  however,  delicacies  for  which  they  will  run 
almost  any  risk,  and  one  buck  will  scratch  up  an  enormous 
number  of  the  latter  in  a  night.  They  are  very  partial  to  wild 
fruits  and  berries  of  all  kinds,  the  'timbuli  and  'maiungvlu 
amongst  the  first,  and  the  %langotshani  amongst  the  latter,  being 
^eir  favourites. 

Perhaps  with  the  single  exception  of  the  leopard  there  is  no 

more  wary  animal  in  South  Africa  than  the  bushbuck.     If  they 

'^ve  been  hunted  two  or  three  times  out  of  a  particular  bush  or 

Woof,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  a  shot  at  them  again  by 

^ving,  as  they  will  invariably  break  back,  time  after  time, 

through  the  line  of  beaters.      On  one  occasion  I  had  a  long 

i^arrow  strip  of  bush  driven  backwards  and  forwards  five  times 

^J  about  twenty  Kafirs  to  try  and  turn  out  an  old  ram  which, 

^^ly  in  the  morning,  I  had  seen  enter  the  cover.     From  first  to 

last  he  never  left  the  bush,  but  lying  close  until  the  advancing 

™e  almost  trod  upon  him,  he  sprang  up,  and,  with  lowered  horns, 

dashed  back  through  the  beaters,  taking  advantage  of  any  narrow 

space  between  them,  or  if  there  was  none,  forcing  his  way  through 

^th  but  little  diflficulty.    As  a  rule,  if  a  buck  thus  breaks  back, 

^®  -Will  run  out  at  the  end  of  the  bush  from  which  the  beat 

^ttitnenced;  but  not  so  a  slim  old  bushbuck  ram:   he  knows 

^U  enough  that  in  all  probability  a  rifle  will  be  waiting  for 

'^  >  ao  having  broken  through  the  line,  he  runs  about  half-way 

P  the  bush,  and  again  lies  close  till  satisfied  as  to  what  is  the 

.     move  the  beaters  intend  to  make.     If  they  are  instructed 

^    *^    to  beat  back  without  leaving  the  bush,  that  suits  him 

j^^^^^ably,  for  he  will  simply  repeat  his  previous  tactics ;  but  if 

11^       t^Dys  are  ordered  out,  and  the  beat  again  commenced  from 

ll^      ^'^p,  he  quietly  creeps  away  down  the  bush  again,  nearly  to 

il        ^tid,  where  he  confidently  awaits  the  advance  of  the  line :  as 

tfi       ^preaches  within  a  few  feet  of  his  hiding-place,  he  breaks 

]^^      ^gh  in  a  couple  of  bounds;  and  so  on  ad  infinitum^  till  at 

r-w^     lie  is  "given  best." 

tt^        ^^  fairly  stalk  an  old  ram  in  the  bush  is,  I  imagine,  one  of 

\iw-jj  ^     most  difficult  feats  a  sportsman  can  attempt.     Bushbuck 

9    ^    always  be  found  standing  or  moving  about  in  the  kloof  till 

tl^^^^^.  or  later  ;  after  that  time  it  is  useless  to  look  for  them,  as 

will  be  lying  down  in  thick  cover.     Difficult  as  it  is  to 
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attain  success  in  this  branch  of  sport,  the  occupation  is  a  delight- 
ful one,  and  I  shall  ever  look  back  with  feelings  of  keenest 
delight  to  the  fresh  cool  hours  of  the  early  mornings  thus  spent 
under  the  rustling  leafy  arches,  and  in  the  deep,  still  gloom  of 
the  kloofs.  The  scent-laden  air,  the  murmuring  streamlets,  the 
merry  chattering  of  the  monkeys,  the  twittering  and  song  of 
birds,  the  loud  mellow  cry  of  the  plantain-eaters,  the  dancing 
glowing  sunbeams,  the  glorious  consciousness  of  life  in  and 
around  everything — amongst  such  surroundings  his  would  indeed 
be  a  heart  devoid  of  poetry  and  wanting  in  sympathy  whose 
spirits  could  not  rise  to  the  occasion.  I  have  succeeded  in 
stalking  and  killing  bushbuck  in  this  way,  but  very  seldom 
though  I  have  tried  scores  of  times. 

Even  when  seeking  for  them  in  the  early  mornings,  on  the 
edges  of  the  kloofs,  I  have  lost  many  a  good  chance,  either  by 
failing  to  see  them  as  they  stand  motionlessly  watching,  or  by 
not  ascertaining  their  nature  when  first  my  attention  has  been 
attracted  to  them,  their  suspicions  being  at  once  aroused  directly 
one  stops  to  examine  them.  Many  a  time  I  have  only  become 
aware  that  the  object  I  have  long  been  looking  at,  and  taking  for 
a  bush,  red  in  autumn  leaf,  or  a  brown  stump  in  a  patch  of  cover, 
was  in  reality  a  bushbuck  ram,  by  getting  the  light  at  a  slightly 
different  angle,  so  that  it  has  shone  upon  the  white  patch  on  the 
throat  and  the  insides  of  the  ears.  I  remember  upon  one  occa- 
sion walking  along  the  banks  of  a  river  in  half-flood:  on  the 
opposite  side  was  a  strip  of  very  thick  bush,  between  which  and 
the  river-bank  was  a  narrow  open  space  perhaps  20  yards  wide, 
and  covered  with  round  slippery  stones  of  moderate  size,  and 
patches  of  scanty,  coarse  grass.  A  particularly  fine  bushbuck 
ram  had  evidently  been  walking  along  the  bank,  or  perhaps 
drinking  at  the  river,  as  I  came  along,  and  had  seen  me,  and  at 
once  lain  down  close  to  the  bank,  amongst  the  stones,  with  his 
head  stretched  out  on  the  ground,  and  his  horns  consequently 
pressed  flat  back  upon  his  neck.  Croucliing  thus  amongst  the 
dark  stones,  the  tops  of  which  were  rounded,  and  just  about  the 
height  of  his  back  as  he  lay  down,  his  colour — darkened  by  the 
rain  which  was  falling  heavily — so  exactly  assimilated  with  that 
of  the  grey  rocks  around  him  that  he  was  practically  secure  from 
detection.     I  chanced,  however,  to  look  straight  at  him,  uncon- 
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sdously  attxacted,  perhaps,  by  some  slight  movement  of  the  ears ; 
yet  I  stood  for  some  moments  in  uncertainty,  and,  still  unsatis- 
fied, I  at  last  took  my  glasses  out  to  examine  it  more  carefully. 
The  buck  sprang  to  its  feet  instantly,  and,  with  a  defiant  "  bark  " 
*^d  a  couple  of  long  heavy  bounds,  disappeared  from  sight  in 
m  bush.    The  only  chance  one  has  in  such  cases  is  to  make  out 
y^t  head  of  the  animal,  for  move  he  will  not ;  and  whether  stand- 
^S  or  lying  amongst  stones,  grass,  or  bush,  it  is  equally  impos- 
^^le  to  make  certain  at  a  glance  what  it  is,  when  merely  a 
^^ion  of  the  body — perhaps  half  in  shade,  half  in  the  light — 
^  be  seen.    And  it  seems  so  stupid  a  thing  to  do  to  fire  at  a 
^^e,  bush,  or  stump,  just  on  chance.     I  have  never  done  this 
.  ^^elf,  but  have  more  than  once  "  bagged  "  an  inanimate  object, 
^'-ly  believing  it  to  be  game, 
i^^^etuming  late  one  evening  from  an  unsuccessful  search  for  a 
*  ^-^k,  I  saw  that  which  I  could  have  sworn  was  a  reedbuck  ram 
^^'^ding  a  little  below  a  ridge  about  140  yards  distant.     There 
1^  ^^  the  body  showing  very  plainly  and  darkly  against  the  sky- 
^"^^^6,  the  legs  apparently  hidden  in  the  long  grass,  its  head  and 
^>^^ck  every  now  and  then  bent  down  as  if  to  crop  the  grass,  and 
i^^Xe  horns  showing  quite  distinctly  when  the  neck  was  raised. 
^^  soft  snap,"  thought  I,  and  at  once  aimed  and  fired.     It  was 
^^X^early  a  miss,  probably  high ;  but  as  the  "  buck  "  did  not  move, 
"^    soon  had  another  cartridge  in,  and  again  fired.     This  time  the 
^Neport  was  answered  by  a  dull  "clop,"  though  I  must  confess 
^•Tiat  it  had  a  somewhat  woody  sound;  the  smoke  cleared,  and 
^till  my  buck  fed  on,  as  if  a  bullet  through  its  ribs  was  a  matter 
^Df  no  moment  whatever,  in  fact  rather  pleasant  than  otherwise ! 
So  complete  was  the  illusion,  however,  that  although  grave  doubts 
came  into  my  mind,  I  put  another  cartridge  into  my  rifle  before 
I  started  to  walk  carefully  forwards  in  the  direction  of  this  hardy 
buck.     When  I  reached  the  spot  the  body  of  the  ram  resolved 
itself  into  an  old  dead  tree-stump,  raised  a  foot  or  two  from  the 
ground  by  the  branches  on  its  under-side;   a  few  long  tufted 
stalks  of  tom&i^-grass,  gently  swaying  in  the  evening  breeze, 
accounted  for  the  rest ;  the  only  little  satisfaction  granted  to  me 
being  that  of  finding  my  bullet-hole  through  the  decayed  heart 
of  the  stump,  "achter  de  blad"  (behind  the  shoulder),  and  of 
reflecting  upon  what  might  have  been  if 
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Old  bushbuck  rams  become  very  fierce,  and  fight  most  savi^ly 
with  one  another.  When  hard  pressed  they  will  stand  at  bay, 
and  woe  betide  the  luckless  dog  that  in  his  inexperience  flings 
himself  at  the  throat  of  such  a  one!  Certain  death  upon  the 
sharp  horns  will  surely  follow  the  rash  act.  I  have  seen  a  ram 
kill  a  large  dog  and  put  two  others  "  out  of  action  "  in  as  many 
minutes,  and  besides  having  had  several  of  my  own  dogs  killed 
by  them,  have  witnessed  many  other  such  instances  with  Kafir 
dogs.  One  night  I  heard  two  bushbuck  rams  fighting  for  fully 
three  hours,  and  upon  visiting  the  spot  in  the  morning,  turned 
out  a  fine  old  fellow  and  shot  him:  he  carried  a  good  pair  of 
14-inch  horns,  and  was  wounded  in  several  places,  the  points  of 
his  opponent  having  in  one  instance  pierced  his  nose  and  torn 
tlirough  it.  But  the  latter  came  ofi*  second-best,  for  we  after- 
wards found  him  (at  least  one  of  my  dogs  did)  lying  dead  about 
400  yards  from  the  scene  of  the  encounter,  with  a  gaping  wound 
in  his  abdomen,  from  which  the  entrails  were  protruding.  I  have 
also  known  a  bushbuck  ram  to  beat  ofif  a  leopard — probably  a 
young  one,  as  they  frequently  fall  a  prey  to  the  full-grown  ones. 

Bushbuck  are  bold  and  strong  though  slow  swimmers;  but 
they  are  so  resourceful  and  have  so  many  difierent  tactics  to  fall 
back  upon  to  avoid  pursuit  in  their  bush  home,  that  they  are  very 
seldom  so  hard  pressed  as  to  be  forced  to  take  to  water.  In 
swimming  they  keep  the  body  very  low  and  the  head  held  high. 

I  think  the  bushbuck,  when  found,  is  the  easiest  shot  of  all  the 
smaller  antelopes,  as  the  range  is  almost  invariably  close,  and  the 
animal  is  very  heavy  and  deliberate  in  its  movements. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  longest  pair  of  bushbuck  horns  I  ever 
secured  measured  just  a  fraction  under  16  inches,  and  as  a  short 
description  of  the  death  of  their  former  owner  will  serve  to  show 
the  nature  of  the  sport,  I  will  here  relate  it. 

It  was  on  February  20,  1890 :  I  was  proceeding  on  horseback, 
accompanied  by  three  boys  on  foot,  to  a  neighbouring  stream, 
to  look  out  a  good  spot  for  cutting  some  stout  reeds  for  fencing 
purposes.  I  took  my  rifle  and  six  dogs — my  veterans  Hover  and 
Bushman,  Slim  (sister  to  the  latter)  and  Sabi  (both  these  have 
found  their  last  resting-place  on  the  hillside  overlooking  the 
kloofs  they  so  loved  to  hunt  through,  victims  to  the  deadly 
tsetse-fly).  Spring,  a  greyhound,  and  Jumbo,  a  heavy  and  rather 
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Dfidess  Boer  dog.     On  our  way  to  the  spot  where  I  expected  to 

find  some  suitable  reeds,  we  put  the  dogs  into  some  very  thick 

wd  extensive  cover,  consisting  of  patches  of  long  grass  and  ferns, 

*nd  denser  clumps  of  low  thorn -bush   interwoven  with  the 

obiqnitous  creeper,  mkonto  w'endfdavu  (elephant's  assegai).     This 

Particular  extent  of  cover  usually  holds  one  or  more  reedbuck, 

•nd  this  day  I  scarcely  rode  a  dozen  yards  into  it  when  a  reed- 

bock  ewe  jumped  out  and  ran  straight  for  the  boys,  who  were 

talking  in  line  through  the  lower  part  of  the  cover.     Not  seeing 

dearly  what  it  was  that  got  up,  I  made  over  in  the  direction  in 

'^nich  I  heard  the  boys  shouting;  but  the  cover  was  fearfully 

"CDse,  and  as  my  horse  leapt  and  plunged  through,  perhaps,  the 

^OTst  little  bit  of  all,  just  out  from  under  his  nose  sprang  a 

^lendid  bushbuck  ram  and  made  over  the  ridge  towards  the 

^^arest  kloof.     One  glance  at  his  horns  proclaimed  them  worth 

*^y  trouble  to  secure,  and  as  I  knew  I  could  not  see  him  over 

the  Scrub  if  I  dismounted,  I  pulled  in,  and  steadying  myself  in 

5^^  Saddle,  endeavoured  to  get  my  sights  on  the  buck's  broad 

^^k  as  he  dived  through  and  under  the  thick  cover ;  but  it  was 

^^^less,  so  shouting  hastily  to  the  boys,  I  dug  the  spurs  in  and 

®^^^  chase.     I  kept  my  seat  in  the  saddle  with  difficulty,  as  my 

^^^^^    nag  leapt  over  the  thorny  obstructions,  and  dived  through 

,  ^   l^ss  resisting  cover ;  but  once  clear  of  it,  and  on  top  of  the 

.  ^S^,  I  let  him  out  as  far  as  possible,  and  as  he  entered  heartily 

^^    the  fun,  we  were  soon  rattling  down  the  slope  at  a  merry 

The  buck  made  for  a  scraggy  little  kloof,  whicli  at  its 

IT  end  divided  into  two  arms,  both  of  these  being  more  thickly 

than  the  main  kloof.    This  latter  led  down  to  a  very  dense 

extensive  bush  on  the  flats,  into  which,  if  the  bushbuck  once 

rr^'^^^ped,  pursuit  would  have  been  impossible.     I  knew  this,  and 

^^^  that  an  opening  existed  about  half-way  down  the  upper  part 

v^         tihe  kloof,  across  which,  if  he  made  for  the  bush  below,  the 

^^^^k  must  pass  and  give  me  a  shot.     All  I  had  to  do  was  to 

it  in  time,  and  I  had  little  doubt  but  that  my  dogs,  when 

^Je  the  boys  called  them  ofif  the  reedbuck  and  got  them  to- 

ier,  would  very  soon  start  the  old  bushbuck,  in  case  he  had 

^osen  to  lie  up  in  any  part  of  the  kloof  above  the  opening,  as 

their  usual  custom.     I  found  it  rough  going,  the  grass  long, 

^d  the  low  cover  very  thick  in  places ;  while  hidden  boulders. 
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slippery  as  glass,  lay  scattered  about  in  all  directiona  Bat 
Moscow  was  a  smart  horse,  and  as  sure-footed  as  a  wild  pig; 
so,  with  my  neck  intact,  I  very  soon  pulled  up  abreast  of  the 
opening  and  dismounted,  commanding  it  at  little  over  100  yards' 
range,  and  feeling  confident  that  I  was  ahead  of  my  game.  The 
veteran  hounds  soon  missed  their  master,  and,  encouraged  by  the 
low  whistling  of  the  boys,  commenced  casting  about,  and  very 
quickly  picked  up  the  old  ram's  spoor,  carrying  it  into  the  left 
arm  of  the  kloof.  In  a  few  moments  I  heard  Bushman  give 
tongue,  followed  almost  immediately  by  Sabi,  and  then  down 
they  came  racing  through  the  kloof,  waking  the  echoes  with 
their  merry  music,  and  startling  the  crimson-winged  'magyxda- 
f/vKcla  from  the  highest  tree-tops.  And  then  at  last  I  heard  some- 
thing crashing  through  the  bush  just  in  front  of  the  dogs,  and 
next  instant  a  large  bushbuck  ewe  broke  cover,  and  with 
lowered  head  flew  across  the  opening  like  a  flash  of  light.  With 
an  angry  remark  I  lowered  my  half-raised  rifle,  and  shouted  to 
the  dogs,  which  had  evidently  crossed  the  old  ram's  spoor  and 
run  on  sight. 

"  Nanso-ke,  nanso-ke;  nge'nhla  'mbabala ! "  ("There  he  is;  there's 
the  bushbuck  above  you  ! ")  Loud  and  clear  rang  out  the  warn- 
ing shout  from  my  boys,  who  had  now  appeared  in  sight  on  top 
of  the  ridge  down  which  I  had  raced  the  buck.  I  was  in  the 
saddle  in  a  jiffy,  and  raced  to  try  and  cut  the  ram  off,  as  I 
realised  that  he  had  outwitted  me  by  waiting  quietly  on  the  edge 
of  the  bush  till  the  dogs  had  passed  with  the  ewe,  and  then 
warily  slipping  out ;  and  by  keeping  out  of  my  sight  in  a  small 
hollow  of  the  ground,  he  ran  along  it,  heading  straight  for 
another  and  more  extensive  kloof  at  the  back,  down  which  he 
would  certainly  have  got  clean  away  had  not  my  boys,  from  their 
higher  elevation  on  the  ridge  above,  marked  him  in  time.  The 
act  was  an  ungallant  one  anyhow,  even  if  the  strategy  displayed 
was  of  the  highest  order ;  but  probably  this  old  ram  was  con- 
cerned as  to  the  future  of  his  race,  and  knowing  that  another 
such  ram  did  not  exist  in  the  district,  whereas  ewes  were  plentiful, 
he  thought  that  if  he  could  save  his  hide  by  sacrificing  the  ewe, 
it  was  an  act  which  posterity  would  applaud,  and  which  would 
rather  redound  to  his  credit  than  otherwise.  But  he  "  reckoned 
without  his  host "  for  once.     It  very  soon  became  evident  to  me 
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that  I  was  too  late  to  cut  him  off,  as  he  gained  the  kloof  far  in 
front  of  me,  and  I  had  to  pull  up  suddenly  on  the  very  edge  of 
a  steep,  almost  perpendicular  drop,  nearly  50  feet  from  top  to 
bottom.    There  was  no  going  farther  with  the  horse,  but  yet  one 
chance  remained.     The  kloof  intersected  a  chain  of  low,  thickly- 
wooded  kopjes — a  rough  stony  bit  of  ground  too  it  was,  and  a 
favourite  retreat  for  koodoo,  bushbuck,  and  pigs.     From  these 
kopjes,  on  the  upper  side,  a  small  steep  branch-kloof  ran  down 
to  the  main  one,  joining  it  at  the  point  where  it  intersected  the 
stony  ridge.     It  was  just  possible  that  as  the  dogs  were  delayed, 
^^  not  pressing  him  closely,  the  bushbuck  might  run  up  this 
^'^ll  branch-kloof,  and,  crossing  a  narrow  piece  of  open  ground, 
^^^  refuge  in  the  thick  cover  on  the  kopjes ;  so  I  cantered  down 
^  ^  spot  from  which  I  could  command  an  unobstructed  view  of 
^^  opposite  ridge,  and  there  dismounted  and  waited.    And  at 
/^^  I  heard  the  boys  urging  on  the  dogs  as  they  entered  the 
T^^^f  on  the  spoor,  and  though  a  great  distance  still  separated 
^m,  I  knew  that  the  old  ram  would  have  heard  them  also,  and 
^tild  now  quickly  decide  as  to  the  course  he  would  take.     Ten 
^^^nutes  passed,  then  "There  he  is,  I  believe  I    Yon  dark  object 
r^^ving  up  through  the  scrub  on  the  very  edge  of  the  smaller 
^^wf ;  surely  I'm  right — yes,  by  Jove!"    And  hark  !  there  come 
^^e  dogs — I  can  hear  them  now  very  distinctly  ;  and  the  doomed 
^^ck,  trembling  at  the  sound,  stays  no  longer.    Already  he  knows 
^at  his  halting  indecision  will  cost  him  dear,  and  he  boldly 
takes  to  the  open  ;  but  a  few  such  bounds  will  place  him  in 
Bafety.     Yet  his  boldness  avails  him  little  more  than  his  caution, 
for  the  deadly  rifle  is  a  source  of  danger  upon  which  he  had  not 
reckoned.     The  range  was  long — fully  400  yards — and  my  little 
Metford  was  only  sighted  to  300 ;  but  kneeling  down,  I  calcu- 
lated as  carefully  as  I  could,  and  pressed  the  trigger.    Good  line, 
but  short,  though  ever  so  little — the  bullet  struck  just  under  his 
feet     The  ram  gave  a  great  bound,  and  as  I  again  pushed  a 
cartridge  in  and  closed  the  breech,  he  had  but  20  yards  more  to 
cover  ere  the  kopjes  were  gained.     Intensely  excited  though  I 
was — for  I  knew  what  a  trophy  depended  upon  the  shot — I  got 
the  rifle  off  steadily  and  smoothly ;  a  dull,  distant  "  clop  "  followed 
the  report,  the  old  ram  stumbled,  recovered  himself,  and  next 
moment  dived  into  the  scrub  on  the  kopjes.     "  Hurrah !  surely 
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he*8  mine  now ! "  Leaving  my  good  horse  quietly  grazing,  I 
scrambled  and  slid  down  the  declivity  into  the  kloof,  and  at  the 
bottom  met  two  of  the  boys.  The  dogs  were  well  ahead,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  keep  up,  though  we  found  it  a  terribly  hard 
piece  of  work  getting  out  of  the  steep  hill  on  the  other  side.  But 
we  laboured  on,  with  torn  arms  and  legs,  through  matted  grass 
and  thorny  tangled  underwood,  till,  panting  and  breathless,  we 
at  last  reached  the  spot  where  the  bushbuck  had  turned  out 
across  the  open.  Here  we  came  on  the  dogs  at  fault,  having 
over-run  the  spoor,  but  I  saw  little  Busliman  quickly  and  inde- 
fatigably  working  it  out,  near  the  spot  where  the  buck  had  been 
when  I  fired.  He  stopped  for  a  second,  snififed  high  upon  some 
twigs,  then  with  a  glance  at  us,  and  an  energetic  wag  of  his 
fringed  tail,  that  spoke  volumes,  darted  ofif  on  the  blood-spoor. 
We  had  scarcely  yet  recovered  our  wind,  but — "  Hi  on,  dogs,  hi 
on ! "  "  Hai  lume,  hai  lume-bo ! "  we  urged  on  our  eager  pack. 
Old  Rover  dashed  past  us  with  great  crashing  of  underwood ;  the 
rest  fell  in,  and  tailed  away  over  the  stony  ridge  in  full  cry ! 
Scrambling  over  the  rough  boulders,  we  tear  our  way  through  all 
opposing  obstacles;  diving,  jumping,  slipping,  stumbling,  and 
often  and  freely  anathematising  the  unkindly  nature  of  the 
country,  whilst  the  merry  music  of  the  dogs,  now  entering 
another  kloof  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ridge,  tells  us  they  are 
drawing  on. 

"  Hurrah  !  Hark  to  that,  boys  ! "  Deep,  clear,  and  resonant — 
none  but  old  Rover  can  thus  speak,  and  he  never  till  his  quarry 
is  at  bay.  "  Ehe,  ehe,  yi  bani-be  !  yi  bam-be ! "  we  shout  out  for 
encouragement,  as  one  after  another  the  dogs  chime  in;  and 
breathless,  hatless,  shirtless — for  I  and  mine  long  ago  parted 
company — we  race  over  the  last  20  yards  of  stone  and  scrub 
that  lie  between  us  and  the  last  scene  of  all.  The  old  ram's  race 
is  run :  just  in  the  middle  of  a  clear  swiftly-flowing  brook,  in  a 
small  hole  caused  by  the  drop  of  water  from  a  tiny  waterfall 
above,  shadowed  by  overhanging  trees,  through  whose  leafy 
crowns  dance  the  flickering  beams  of  the  morning  sun,  he  still 
fights  stubbornly  for  his  life  against  cruelly  unequal  odds,  for 
his  near  front  shoulder  is  broken  and  he  has  lost  much  blood. 
lUit  his  last  fight  is  a  gallant  one.  The  unfortunate  Jumbo  has 
atoned  for  all  his  faults,  and  now  lies  on  a  blood-bespattered 
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with  his  big  head  hanging  swaying  about  in  the  water  ;  the 
insli  buck's  horns  have  passed  through  his  lungs,  and  their  life- 
Mood  mingles  in  the  stream.    Poor  Spring  lies  gasping  on  the 
^a.nlc   with  a  gaping  wound  in  his  neck.    The  other  dogs  still 
on  by  neck  and  flanks. 

to  him,  Eover,  boy !     Yi  bambe-bo ! "  and  with  a  great 

the  old  veteran  turns  the  overmatched  buck  over  on  to  his 

We  are  already  in  the  water.    One  venturesome  boy  seizes 

»m;  a  single  stroke  urged  by  the  massive  neck  drives  the 

t  clean  through  his  palm.     But  it  is  the  last  efifort :  a  broad- 

<d  assegai  passes  through  his  heart,  the  head  falls  back 

water,  a  few  crimson  bubbles  rise  to  the  surface,  and  the 

Jt  bushbuck  ram  in  the  country-side  is  dead  —  my  trophy 

^on. 

•"^e  buried  poor  Jumbo  under  a  cairn  of  stones  by  the  bank 
•he  stream,  whose  laughing  waters  will  for  ever  chant  his 
^'^em.     Spring  eventually  recovered,  only  to  be  killed  later 
l>y  a  leopard. 

^Be  of  the  largest  bushbucks  that  I  ever  remember  to  have 

and  certainly  the  largest  that  I  have  ever  measured,  I  secured 

ebruary  1893.     I  had  upon  several  previous  occasions  seen 

^^^^arkably  large  ram  in  the  vicinity;   so,  being  anxious  to 

'8  him  to  bag,  I  saddled  up  Charlie,  the  "  old  moke,"  early  one 

^^^^ing,  as  I  had  often  done  before,  and  rode  out  to  the  spot. 

^^^s  upon  the  banks  of  the  Waritshani  river,  just  where  a 

^  ^^^hat  extensive  kloof  joins  it  at  right  angles — a  very  wide 

vA!^^Cih  of  ground  at  the  junction  and  on  either  side  of  the  kloof 

^^  thickly   covered   with    matted   thorny  scrub.     When   I 

y^^^^ed  the  spot  the  sun  was  just  up,  the  deeper  kloofs  still 

1    ^^Xided  in  damp  shade ;  the  higher  ridges— upon  which  every 

^  ^*    every  grass-blade,  diamond-hung,  sparkled  with  glittering 

^^^ drops — shimmered  in  the  level  rays  of  light;  while  distant 

^^lamba  raised  its   sun -kissed  peaks  far  above  the  snowy 


^XH)ur-line  that  floated  over  its  lower  ridges  and  scarped  preci- 

r'^^.    Walking  through  scrub  and  grass  at  such  a  time  is  much 

"*^^  going  through  a  river,  except  that  in  the  latter  case  one  gets 

^^^Xiestly  wet  through  at  once,  whereas  in  the  former  the  shower- 

^^g  dew  creeps  insidiously  and  coldly  in  till  every  rag  on  one  is 

^ked,  and  at  every  step  the  boots  squeeze  water  out  and  take 
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an  equivalent  quantity  in.  If  perchance  a  buck  gets  up,  you 
raise  the  rifle  quickly,  only  to  find  a  great  glittering  dewdrop 
on  the  "  bead,"  and  another  in  the  V  of  the  back-sight,  and  by 
the  time  these  are  brushed  off  the  buck  is  out  of  sight.  In  such 
plight  I  was  forcing  my  way  through  the  bush,  well  up  on  the 
ridge ;  and  when  about  in  the  centre  of  it  a  small  reddish-brown 
object,  close  to  a  patch  of  bush  about  400  yards  distant  across 
the  river,  attracted  my  attention.  All  the  ground  in  this  part 
across  the  Waritshani  is  very  open,  with  only  a  few  patches  of 
scrubby  bush  scattered  about  at  wide  intervals.  The  slope  faced 
the  east,  and  the  brilliant  rays  of  the  early  sun  lit  up  every 
stone  and  ant-heap;  and  after  carefully  watching  the  object 
which  had  attracted  my  attention,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  neither  of  these,  but  a  buck  of  some  sort.  I  put  it  down 
as  a  duiker,  and  as  I  had  failed  to  turn  out  the  bushbuck  which 
I  specially  sought,  and  wanted  meat  at  the  house  for  a  tame 
lioness  which  I  had,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  go  and  try  for  a 
shot.  Before  moving  forward,  however,  I  took  out  my  glasses 
to  try  and  make  certain  of  the  nature  of  the  beast,  but  in  so 
doing  clumsily  let  them  fall ;  and  not  having  a  dry  rag  on  me 
wherewith  to  wipe  off  the  wet  and  sand  with  which  they  were 
covered,  they  were  thenceforward  practically  useless  to  me.  I 
at  once  started  off  down  hill,  leading  my  horse,  and  on  nearing 
the  edge  of  the  scrub  took  another  look,  and  to  my  surprise  saw 
a  grand  old  bushbuck  ram  standing  on  the  spot  where  I  had 
previously  noticed  the  brown  object.  This  latter  had  evidently 
been  the  ram*s  head  and  neck  sliowing  above  the  short  grass 
in  which  he  had  been  lying.  When  I  caught  sight  of  him,  he 
was  standing  broadside,  looking  steadily  in  my  direction,  and  I 
felt  sure  that  he  had  at  any  rate  made  out  the  horse. 

Everything  now  depended  upon  my  disarming  suspicion,  and 
gaining  the  edge  of  the  scrub  in  the  angle  below  me  and  between 
the  kloof  and  the  river,  unperceived.  If  I  could  succeed  in  doing 
this,  a  short  stalk  through  the  wet  scrub,  unpleasant  but  easy, 
would  give  me  a  pretty  shot  at  about  180  yards.  So  I  lay  still 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  during  which  time  I  indulged  in  a  pipe 
of  wet  tobacco — which  I  only  got  alight  after  sacrificing  a  whole 
box  of  matches — for  I  felt  awfully  cold.  All  this  time  the  old 
ram  stood  motionless,  watching  my  horse  attentively;   but  at 
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iast  he  turned  and  moved  forward  towards  the  nearest  patch  of 

bush,  some  12  or  15  yards  distant ;  then,  standing  for  an  instant 

to  take  a  final  look  around  him,  entered  it  and  was  lost  to  sight. 

was  a  fresh  complication ;  for  if  he  remained  in  the  bush, 

supposing  I  reached  the  edge  of  the  cover,  I  should  be 

tunable  to  see  him,  and  had  neither  boys  nor  dogs  wherewith 

to    <iislodge  him.    The  river,  too,  was  in  part  flood,  and  would 

l^^L^%r^  been  awkward  to  cross.     But  whilst  I  had  been  watching 

J^iixi,  I  had  ample  leisure  to  note  his  grand  proportions,  and  had 

up  my  mind  that  he  was  a  trophy  worth  a  lot  of  patience 

perseverance  to  secure,  and  that  it  should  not  be  for  lack  of 

if  I  failed.     In  thinking  over  the  situation,  it  seemed  to 

unlikely  that  he  would  lie  up  all  day  in  so  insignificant  a 

-h,  and  so  comparatively  far  away  from  the  extensive  and 

^  scrub  on  the  river-bank.     So  that  if  I  could  only  make 

point  in   the  angle  below,  and  wait  patiently,  it  seemed 

oet  certain  that  sooner  or  later  he  would  leave  the  patch 

^UJ^  make  for  the  river-bank,  every  step  towards  which  would 

^g  him  within  easier  range. 

-^  I  believed  the  buck  to  be  now  lying  down  in  the  patch — 
-ing  that  he  had  been  there  fully  twenty  minutes  and  had  made 
t^  sign — I  thought  it  was  unnecessary  to  go  right  round  through 
^^  scrub,  for  though  I  should  have  been  out  of  sight  all  the 
^^6,  it  would  have  taken  me  ever  so  much  longer  to  reach  the 
^gle  between  the  kloof  and  the  river.     Leaving  my  horse  stand- 
^lig,  I  crouched  very  low  and  made  a  move  forwards  across  the 
^pen  ground  between  the  two  patches  of  scrub ;  but  it  was  a  very 
ill-judged  proceeding,  and  but  for  a  happy  chance  might  have 
Cost  me  the  buck.     Evidently  he  had  been  watching  me  all  the 
time  from  the  bush,  himself  unseen ;  and  just  as  I  neared  the 
edge  of  the  scrub,  he  jumped  out  from  his  cover  and  came  bound- 
ing towards  me,  making  for  some  safer  retreat  on  the  river-bank. 
There  was  no  time  for  consideration ;  he  had  less  than  200  yards 
to  cover  before  reaching  a  place  of  safety ;  so  putting  up  the  300 
yards  sight,  I  watched  an  opportunity  as  he  turned  nearly  broad- 
side, to  cross  the  head  of  a  little  washed-out  donga^  and  taking 
low,  fired.     The  loud  "  clop  "  of  the  bullet  answered  the  shot,  as 
with  increased  speed,  but  running  very  low  and  with  that  inde- 
scribable action  called  by  the  Boers /yViiy,  which  is  so  well  known 
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to  all  who  have  shot  this  buck,  he  entered  the  cover  bordering 
the  river. 

I  marked  the  spot  well  where  I  last  saw  the  bushes  waving, 
then  catching  my  nag  rode  down  to  the  river-bank.  The  current 
ran  very  swiftly,  and  I  could  not  trust  my  old  horse  to  cross,  so 
left  him,  and,  hunting  about  for  a  likely  spot,  selected  the  edge 
of  a  deep  pool,  across  which  ran  a  rocky  bar  some  4  feet  under 
water.  Although  the  river  ran  swiftly  here,  I  felt  sure  of  cross- 
ing if  I  could  only  keep  my  feet.  Taking  oflf  my  glasses,  I  waded 
in  with  all  my  things  on:  the  rocks  were  fearfully  slippery — 
once,  twice,  thrice  I  nearly  fell ;  the  fourth  time  my  legs  were 
fairly  swept  away  from  under  me,  my  rifle  fell  into  the  ix)ol  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  ridge  of  rocks,  whilst  I  was  carried  over  a 
low  fall  into  a  pool  below,  and  for  a  few  moments  a  looker-on 
might  have  had  some  fun,  though  he  could  only  have  guessed  at 
my  whereabouts  by  the  rising  bubbles.  I  soon  swam  to  the  bank, 
and  threw  my  cartridge-belt  ashore,  and  then  again  walked  out 
along  the  rocks  to  try  and  recover  my  rifle.  I  found  that  it  had 
slipped  over  the  ledge  and  was  in  about  12  feet  of  water,  so  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  strip  everything  oflf  and  dive  for  it. 
Time  after  time  I  went  in,  but  it  was  not  until  the  ninth  attempt 
that  I  succeeded  in  collaring  my  precious  weapon,  the  speed  of 
the  current  making  it  anything  but  an  easy  task.  By  that  time 
I  was  quite  hungry  and  wet  enough  to  think  that  some  breakfast 
and  a  pipe  of  dry  tobacco  would  not  be  amiss,  so  I  again  caught 
my  horse  and  started  back  at  once. 

After  I  had  taken  my  rifle  to  pieces,  and  put  it  in  the  sun  to 
dry,  and  got  outside  of  a  substantial  breakfast,  I  returned  on  foot 
with  a  friend  who  was  staying  with  me,  and  two  young  Kafirs 
leading  all  the  dogs.  We  crossed  the  river  at  another  and  better 
spot,  though,  being  narrow,  the  current  was  very  swift,  and  there 
were  some  choice  stones  in  the  river-bed  over  which  we  had  to 
do  penance  barefooted.  Little  or  nothing  now  remains  to  be  told. 
We  put  the  boys  and  dogs  in  at  the  upper  end  of  the  cover, 

whilst  W and  I  guarded  the  bank  above  the  spot  where  I 

believed  the  buck  to  be.  A  fine  ewe  got  out  at  once,  but  we  let 
her  go  free ;  nearer  and  nearer  came  the  two  lads  beating,  and  at 
last  I  felt  sure  the  ram  lay  dead,  otherwise  he  would  long  ago 
have  made  a  move.     Then  I  noticed  a  movement  in  the  scrub  as 
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^^  a  dog  running  forward,  followed  by  others — a  warning  growl 

from  ifo.  1^  implying,  "  Get  away,  I  found  it  first,"  then  "  Nanso- 

^^*  i  file ! "  (*'  There  it  is,  dead ! ")     On  running  down  the  bank 

^^  Join  the  boys  I  found  it  was  so ;  he  had  evidently  fallen  dead 

^  the  spot  where  we  found  him,  my  bullet  having  passed  through 

*^^h  Jungs.    I  now  had  time  to  examine  my  prize  at  leisure,  and 

once  saw  that  my  previously-formed  opinion  as  to  his  size  was 

.  ^y  Justified.     He  measured  in  total  length,  over  all,  5  feet  3 

^^^^3,  height  from  heel  to  withers  36  inches,  girth  of  neck  be- 

^  ^iie  ears  17J  inches,  round  the  collar  24J  inches.    The  horns 

^  **Xeasured  13^  inches  and  13§  inches,  both  being  much  worn 

.      *^^oken  at  the  tips.    There  was  no  sign  of  a  white  stripe  any- 

j    ^^     on  the  body,  which  was  of  a  uniform  deep  red-brown 

j^^^»  prettily  spotted. 

.      ^^liaps  the  best  of  the  fun  was  getting  him  back  across  the 

.       ^*       The  first  part  of  the  performance,  after  cleaning  him,  was 

^^  ^^'^d  our  spare  clothes,  weapons,  &c.,  over  in  advance  by  the 

,  ^^oys.     In  a  weak  moment  I  surrendered  my  valuable  W.R 

•  ^  *^1«  12  rifle  to  the  youngest,  who  was  very  anxious  to  take 

*  -*   ^*^«  of  it.     Consequently,  when  he  was  about  half-way  across, 

.      ^^  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  stumble  and  disappear,  carry- 

.  ^    "^^ly  rifle  with  him,  and  go  sailing  down  the  stream  in  fine 

v^^^»  the  weight  of   the  weapon  dragging  through  the  water 

5^^  retarding  his   quicker  passage.     But  he  emerged  safely, 

^^      the  two  returned  to  help  us  through  with  the  buck.     Two 

^^^ling  brown  figures  in  front,  a  sodden  blood-dripping  car- 

^^^   dragging  behind  them,  with  two  struggling  white  figures 

^    t}ie  hind-legs,  and  a  boiling,  hissing  rush  of  water  over  all ! 

^^^mble,  splash,  recover,  hang  on,  and  "  a  bold  little  run  at  the 

^^^  last  pinch," — thus  we  crossed,  and  laid  down  our  burden 

^tK)n  the  other  bank,  mutually  satisfied. 

The  theme  of  bush-buck  hunting  is  to  me  a  most  inspiriting 

one,  and  did  space  admit,  I  could  recount  many  tales  of  success 

and  failure  experienced  in  the  pursuit  of  this  game  little  antelope. 

But  I  will  only  say  that  the  memory  of  the  many  hours  of  early 

morning  through  which  I  have  wandered  over  the  grassy  ridges, 

stalked  silently  along  the  edges  of  dark  kloofs,  or  penetrated  their 

hushed  solitudes,  forced  my  way  through  the  dew-laden  cover 

by  the  banks  of  full-flooded  rivers,  or  watched  from  some  point 
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of  vantage  the  roagh  slopes  of  bash-crowned  kopjes  in  the  h 
of  seeing  the  dark  form  of  a  wary  old  ram,— ^metimes  on  c 
clear,  bnllxant  mornings,  when  all  natnre  awakens  as  with 
accord  to  welcome  the  rising  sun ;  at  others  when  all  the  L 
is  shroaded  in  white  fieecj  mist,  and  hills,  trees,  and  ro 
a.?8nme  gigantic  shapes  and  sizes;  or  again,  when  the  cease 
patter  of  the  softlv-falling  rain  from  the  low-hanging,  lead 
hned  clouds  overhead  is  the  only  sound  that  disturbs  the  hus 
quiet  of  the  thirsty  earth, — the  memory  of  these  days  will  e 
be  amongst  the  brightest  of  my  sporting  experience. 
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X^tion  and  habits — Resemblance  to  bushbuck — Bachelor  clubs — Horn 
^.^^jurements — To  memory  dear — Sunrise  over  the  Low  Country — The 
^^Vi  Kopjes — The  "look-out" — Anticipate  success — Rough  stalking — 
^^  ^^Xie! — Suspense — Shooting  under  difficulties — The  old  bull  falls — 
y^  ^-•ira  Tcu  nona  ! " — Disturbed  at  his  supper — Early  morning — A  fine 
r»^^^— A  treacherous  spruit — Two  alternatives — Through  a  thorn-bush— 
,^^e  big  bull  down — A  stem  chase — Against  his  better  judgment — No 
*^^ice — Good  and  bad  luck — Luck  turns — An  exciting  stalk — Disap- 
intment — Perseverance  rewarded. 


^^    ^-     koodoo  is  decidedly  one  of  the  most  strikingly  characteristic 

J        ^lie  South  African  antelopes,  and  by  many  good  sportsmen 

^^^nsidered  to  be  the  finest  trophy  of  its  kind  that  can  be 

^  with  the  rifle.     Its  range  is  very  widely  distributed  over  all 

f'^^'^'ts  of  the  country  in  which  I  have  hunted,  and  in  the  district 

X^hich  I  now  especially  refer  is  still  one  of  the  commonest 

^^^lopes.     In  some  places,  of  course,  it  has  been  entirely  exter- 

^'^ated  within  the  last  thirteen  or  fourteen  years,  white  and 

y^tive  hunters  alike  having  found  it  an  antelope  all  too  easily 

.  ^^ught  to  bag.     The  average  height  of  a  full-grown  koodoo  bull 

^  4  feet  10  inches,  and  of  a  cow  4  feet  6  or  7  inches.    The  largest 

^^  I  ever  measured,  shot  on  the  Nguanetsi,  stood  4  feet  11  inches 

^t  the  withers.    The  colouring  of  these  antelopes  is  remarkably 

effective,  that  of  the  young  bulls  and  cows  varying  between  a 

Warm  reddish  grey  and  a  paler  silvery  grey,  the  darker  colour 

being  more  marked  in  the  summer  months.     The  old  bulls,  as  is 

the  case  with  elands,  become  of  a  dark  slate-blue  colour,  owing 

to  the  scanty  hair  incompletely  covering  the  skin  underneath. 
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The  hair  of  the  face,  especially  down  the  frontal  line,  is  mi 
decidedly  brown  than  upon  the  remainder  of  the  body,  and  1 
upper  part  of  the  nose  is  black.    The  bulls  have  a  alight  sei 


I'hu'lili'  iiiaiii>  down  tho  Uu'k  of  the  neck,  and  over  the  sbonlde 
wliiii'i'il  in  thiikivM  :  rtiul  a  ihiok  fringe  of  silver-grey  hair  depec 
fniiii  tho  ohin  nml  tiiulfr  {tiiri  of  the  throat,  forming  quite  au  i 
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ponng  beard :  this  becomes  scanty  and  very  pale  in  colour  as  the 
■ointal's  age  increases.  Bimniug  transversely  from  the  dorsal 
11%,  across  the  body,  are  several  white  stripes,  from  seven  to 


^B  in  number,  some  of  which  arc  double  on  the  shoulders  and 
^anks.  There  are  two  or  three  irregular  white  markings  on  the 
^^^leeks,  and  a  white  triangle  below  and  between  the  eyes,  its 
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apex  forward :  this  in  old  specimens  is  frequently  wanting.  The 
bolls  are  heavily  built,  and  run  clumsily ;  the  neck  is  massive, 
head  very  small  and  game-like,  the  ears  large,  full,  rounded,  and 
most  sensitive.  The  hoofs  are  rather  long,  and  particularly 
dainty  in  form,  narrow  and  pointed,  and  unlike  those  of  any 
other  large  antelope;  they  are  not  at  all  such  as  one  would 
expect  to  see  upon  such  a  rock-loving  antelope  as  the  koodoo. 
The  animal  bears  a  very  striking  general  resemblance  to  the 
bushbuck  in  appearance  and  habits:  the  spiral  horns  (though 
much  longer  and  with  a  more  exaggerated  twist),  the  mane  on 
the  shoulders,  black  -  tipped  tail,  rounded  ears,  dainty  hoofs, 
triangular  face-marks  and  spots,  the  striped  body,  together  with 
its  secretive  bush-loving  habits,  its  partiality  for  aromatic  leaves 
and  shrubs,  and  wild  fruit,  and  even  its  very  action  when  stalk- 
ing slowly  and  majestically  along,  or  moving  oflf  with  heavy 
canter,  remind  one  irresistibly  of  its  smaller  congener,  the 
bushbuck. 

Koodoo  frequent  rocky  bush-covered  hills — the  rougher  and 
more  apparently  inaccessible  they  are  the  better  they  like  them ; 
but  in  the  Low  Country  they  are  equally  at  home  in  the  heavy 
belts  of  bush  which  line  the  rivers  and  water-courses.  As  a 
rule,  in  the  latter  district  they  are  fairly  easy  to  run  into  on 
horseback,  though  individual  bulls  and  the  cows  will  display 
great  speed  and  endurance ;  but  in  the  hill  country  it  requires 
much  patience  and  care  to  successfully  circumvent  an  old  bull. 
Unfortunately  for  themselves,  koodoo  are  of  a  most  curious  dis- 
position, and  seldom  run  far  without  standing  and  looking  back 
at  their  pursuer.  Their  leaping  powers  are  marvellous,  and  I 
have  seen  them  clear  obstacles  8  feet  in  height  with  apparent 
ease.  Their  sense  of  hearing  is  very  acute — one  needs  only  to 
look  at  the  large,  rounded,  mobile  ears  to  be  satisfied  upon  that 
point;  and  I  believe  they  trust  more  to  that  sense  for  their 
safety  than  to  any  other.  Though  almost  invariably  found  in 
the  near  neighbourhood  of  water,  I  fancy  they  can  go  for  a  long 
time  without  drinking,  judging  by  the  extensive  dry  areas  in 
which  I  have  found  them. 

Koodoo  keep  together  in  small  herds  of  from  six  to  eight, 
though  I  have  sometimes  seen  fourteen  or  more  together,  the 
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BBMtU  troop  consisting  of  one,  or  perhaps  two,  old  bulls,  a  couple 

of   young  ones,  and   cows  and  calves.      The  bulls,  however, 

^^r^uently  club  together  in  small  bachelor  coteries;   on  one 

occasion  I   saw  nine  in  a  group,  three  of  them  being  fine 

full-grown  animals.     From  a  distance  of  about   150  yards  I 

patched  them   for    nearly  three  hours;    during  part   of    the 

^e  a  most  interesting  assault -at -arms  was  enacted  for  my 

'^'^efit      The    contestants    were    two    of    the    largest    bulls. 

^aey  (ii(j  not  appear,  however,  to  be  very  much  in  earnest, 

^^Qgh   one  was  eventually   "knocked  out"  completely,  and 

*^^  rolling  over  a  bank  10  feet  high.     But  he  soon  got  up 

'®ain^  apparently  none  the  worse  either  in  body  or  mind  for 

^.  signal  defeat. 

think  the  old  bulls  will  only  be  found  gracing  these  bachelor 
.^  ^ings  with  their  presence  whilst  the  cows  are  in  young;  at 
^!*^^^  times  pressing  family  matters  occupy  all  their  leisure. 
,  ^^^^^00  are  probably  almost  incapable  of  using  their  massive 
^"*""^  either  for  offence  or  defence;  and  though  I  have  seen 
^  koodoos  brought  to  bay  by  dogs,  I  have  never  known 
^^oistance  of  one  of  the  latter  being  wounded.  They  are 
^^^erfully  expert  at  getting  through  thick  bush,  where 
would  imagine  their  enormous  horns  would  impede  their 
ess;  but  they  hold  their  nose  straight  out,  lay  their  un- 
*'*^idy  ornaments  back  on  the  shoulders,  and  go  at  anything, 
/*^^^g  obstacles  at  sight  of  which  a  mounted  man  would  turn 


[oodoo  horns  vary  very  much  in  their  general  conformation, 

^^  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  largest  bulls  in  point  of  size 

^^^^  the  best  heads.   Some  horns,  usually  the  most  massive,  have  a 

^^^  slow  long-drawn  spiral,  and  these  usually  attain  great  width 

*^tween  the  tips.     I  have  in  my  collection  two  pairs  of  koodoo 

^oms  measuring  44  inches  between  the  tips,  and  one  pair  of  41  i 

^Uches.     The  thinner  horns,  usually  giving  great  measurements 

over  the  spiral,  are  far  less  massive,  and  the  tips  are  frequently 

Very  close  together.     The  general  effect,  however,  of  these  long, 

thin,  quick-spiral  horns  is  in  my  opinion  far  more  striking  than 

in  the  other  case.    One  magnificent  pair,  which  I  secured  in  1892, 

measure  only  4^  inches  between  the  middle  bends,  and  7§  inches 
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between  the  tips.    The  beat  three  pairs  of  koodoo  honis  I  haTe 
ever  secured  meaanre  as  follows : — 


1.  Length  in  straight  line 
Ronnd  curve  . 

44 

58 

Circamference 

11 

Tip  to  tip 
2.  Length  in  straight  line 
Ronnd  curve  . 

44 

44 
54 

Circumference 

» 

.      u>i 

Tip  to  tip        . 
3.  Length  in  straight  line 
Rrmnd  curve  . 

• 

41i 

39 

GO 

Circumference 

• 

10 

Tip  to  tip        . 

• 

H 

Where  is  the  South  African  sportsman  whom  the  magic  word 
'*  koodoo ''  fails  to  thrill  with  intense  delight,  and  to  whom  it  does 
not  recall  happy  memories  of  glorious  days  spent  under  the  clear 
winter  skies  of  Natal,  the  Old  Colony,  the  Transvaal,  or  Zulu- 
land? 

Can  you  not,  with  keenest  pleasure,  call  to  mind  how  from 
your  coign  of  vantage  you  watched  the  old  blue  bull,  the  patri- 
arch of  the  herd,  feeding  in  the  cool  of  early  morning  on  the 
edge  of  some  dark  thicket,  with  a  group  of  six  or  eight  timid 
Itirge-eared  cows  ?  You  remarked  the  quiet  dignity  with  which 
he  moved  about,  contenting  himself  with  browsing  very  leisurely 
on  some  young  leaves  and  shoots,  at  a  fair  distance  from  his  harem, 
on  whom,  however,  he  kept  a  watchfully  jealous  eye ;  now  and 
then  standing  and  raising  his  grand  head,  the  soft  breeze  toying 
the  while  with  his  silvery  mane  and  beard,  and  the  early  sunlight 
Hashing  upon  the  bayonet-like  points  of  his  splendid  horns,  as 
with  distended  nostrils  he  snififed  the  air  suspiciously,  and  with 
keen  bright  eyes  scanned  the  country  around  and  beneath  him. 
Then,  satisfied  by  the  security  of  his  position,  he  stepped  proudly 
forward,  and  slowly  rubbed  his  great  horns  against  a  leafy  bush, 
which  scattered  a  shower  of  sparkling  dew-drops  over  them,  and 
again  resumed  his  morning  meal. 

Or  that  other  well-remembered  day  upon  which  you  marked  a 
grand  old  solitary  bull — standing  silent  and  motionless  save  for 
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the  frequent  twitching  of  the  mobile  ears — by  a  patch  of  dense 
cover  on  the  rocky  summit  of  a  lofty  hillside,  when 

'*  Mom,  in  the  white  wake  of  the  morning  star, 
Came  flooding  all  the  Orient  into  gold." 

The  damp  mists  rising  from  the  low-lying  flats  roll  up,  and  hang 

^'^ond  the  rocky  bush-clad  pinnacles,  loth,  as  it  were,  to  take 

fteir  departure,  even  at  command  of  the  day -god,  from  a  world 

80  fair— even  though  to  mount  on  fairy  wings  up,  up,  far  beyond 

Jhere  yon  aspiring  eagle  on  tireless  pinions  sails  in  ever-widen- 

^8  circles  in  the  cool  clear  air ;  up  to  a  height  at  which  our  poor 

^We  vrorld  looks  the  insignificant  thing  that  it  really  is,  in  the 

^''^ter  work  of  creation.    There  he  stands,  gazing  with  clear  eyes 

ov^er   the  network  of  kloofs,  forests,  and  rivers,  streams,  ridges, 

^    Sand -belts,  and  drinking  in  with  every  breath  the  sweet 

^^^ing  air  wafted  to  him  across  forests  of  acacia  and  many- 

^T^^ti^  shrubs.     The  set  of  the  small  head  on  the  massive  neck, 

^^  S^eat  crown  of  spiral  horns,  the  self-conscious  pride  of  birth, 

t        indescribable,  irresistible !    However  and  wherever  you  have 

y^^^t^  him,  whether  on  horseback  or  on  foot,  whether  by  deep 

^^^^es,  by  the  bush-fringed  banks  of  mighty  rivers,  by  the 

"  Skirts  of  grey  forest  o'erhnng  with  wild  vines," 
^^hether,  pitting  your  own  skill  and  knowledge  against  his 


V  .^^^te  wariness,  you  have  fairly  stalked  him  amongst  his  native 


^^^ 


^ — in  all  places,  and  under  all  circumstances,  you  will  admit 
he  is  a  noble  prize  to  bring  to  bag,  a  perfect  king  among 
^^lopes ! 

Sunrise  over  the  Low  Country ;  the  month,  April — the  South 
^^^can  autumn. 

1  have  watched  the  sun  as  it  rose  red  and  angry  over  a  heaving 
^aste  of  grey  waters,  half  hidden  at  times  in  the  clouds  of  spray 
U)m  by  the  wild  wind  from  the  wave-crests,  as  our  gallant  ship, 
bound  home  round  the  Horn,  reeled  ofif  her  fifteen  knots  before 
a  S.W.  gale.  I  have  watched  it  on  a  glorious  morning  in  the 
early  autumn — when,  like  a  sleeping  seabird,  we  lay-to  ofif  the 
Golden  Gates — climbing  up  through  the  eastern  sky,  and  flooding 
the  Golden  City  of  San  Francisco  with  a  glory  not  of  earth ;  again 
amongst  the  coral  islands  of  the  South  Seas,  when,  uprising  from 
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old  Ocean's  bed,  it  has  tinted  sea  and  sky  with  hues  outvying 
those  of  the  rainbow  itself,  and-  so  brilliant  that  the  eye  is 
dazzled  as  it  looks.  And  I  have  wandered  through  the  gloomy 
arches  of  the  Australian  bush,  when  its  first  rays  have  shot  their 
points  of  light  between  the  stems  of  waving  tree-ferns  and  the 
trunks  of  the  lofty  gum-trees,  beneath  whose  leafy  shade  the 
wallaby  plays  and  nibbles  the  tender  herbage,  and  the  beautiful 
Banksian  cockatoo  wings  its  heavy  flight  to  the  deepest  jungle. 
On  each  of  these  and  many  other  occasions  I  have  thought  I 
have  witnessed  the  perfection  of  beautiful  sunrises,  but  I  suppose 
each  possessed  its  own  individual  charm  and  beauty,  and  com- 
parisons are  odious  in  Nature,  if  anywhere. 

Certainly,  on  the  lovely  South  African  autumn  morning  of 
which  I  write,  I  sat  and  looked  upon  a  scene  than  which  no 
fairer  could  be.  I  had  taken  up  my  station  at  daylight  on  a 
huge  granite  boulder,  some  40  feet  down  over  the  face  of  an 
irregular  krantz,  which  I  had  reached  from  the  higher  ground 
by  a  somewhat  break-neck  descent — to  wit,  an  old  water-and- 
weather-worn  fissure  in  the  face  of  the  krantz. 

A  heavy  mist  at  first  obscured  everything,  and  I  appeared 
to  be  gazing  on  a  scene  in  Fairyland,  where  hills  and  valleys, 
mountains,  cataracts,  spires,  domes,  and  minarets,  followed  one 
upon  another  in  rapid  succession,  as  the  mist  wreathed  and 
curled  and  eddied  around  the  foot  of  the  krantzes.  As  the 
morn  grew  brighter,  the  fairy  palaces  were  tinged  with  gold 
and  carmine ;  then  their  shapes  became  less  real,  and  at  last 
floated  away  entirely  from  the  lower  land,  leaving  but  a  few 
gossamer-like  shreds  hanging  over  the  tree-tops.  Now  watch 
the  eastern  sky.  See  how  the  clouds  grow  bright  and  brighter, 
brilliant,  gorgeous — till  at  last,  in  a  sea  of  gold  and  amber,  up 
rises  the  god  of  day,  and,  as  under  the  stroke  of  a  magician's 
wand,  the  world  breaks  into  new  life ;  rocky  krantz  and  bushy 
donga  catch  the  golden  beams,  the  shadows  grow  less,  night-birds 
hurry  silently  to  their  hiding-places,  bush-pigs,  filled  to  repletion 
with  succulent  roots  and  the  hapless  Kafir's  mealies,  seek  the 
dense  jungle  where  tliey  lie  concealed  during  the  day,  and  the 
keen-eyed  little  "  dassies  "  (hyrax)  scuttle  up  and  down  and  squat 
around  on  the  rocks  and  tree-trunks,  warming  themselves  in  the 
genial  rays.   Look  !  across  yon  patch  of  short  sweet  grass  two  bush- 
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bud  are  stealing  silently,  making  for  the  cover  in  the  next  kloof. 

See  how  proudly  the  old  black  ram,  stopping  for  an  instant  every 

iiow  and  then,  throws  back  his  head  in  an  attitude  of  defiant 

^tchfulness,  proclaiming  him  the  gallant  but  wary  creature  that 

be  ia   No  lovers  of  broad  daylight  are  they ;  they  will  content 

^niaelves  with  standing  for  an  hour  on  the  edge  of  the  kloof, 

'^bere  the  level  rays  can  reach  and  warm  them,  and  then  they 

^  silently  retire  to  their  "  seats "  in  the  densest  cover  they 

^^^  of.    And  now  the  last  shred  of  mist  has  vanished,  and  we 

^^  entranced  upon  the  scene  below.     We  stand  upon  a  point 

^  feet  above  a  valley  lying  between  two  long  ridges  or  spurs, 

^^  one  covered  along  its  whole  length  with  dense  bush,  the  other 

^Sh  and  irregular,  cut  up  by  dongas,  and  disclosing  huge  piled- 

.^  Classes  of  granite,  and  alternate  patches  of  bush  and  open 

•'''^gle.    About  two  and  a  half  miles  out  on  the  flat  the  two 

^^U^  play  out,  the  former  tapering  ofiF  into  a  series  of  little 

*^jes,  and  falling  almost  imperceptibly  to  the  level  of  the  flat, 

T^ile  the  other  ends  boldly  and  abruptly  in  a  bush-crowned 

P^*itz.     The  valley  below  is  clothed  in  dense  jungle,  and  a 

^^-^  sized  stream  runs  through  it,  its  course  marked  by  the 

^^^I>er  green  of  the  vegetation  along  its  banks.     As  the  eye 

'^Ses  farther  down  the  valley,  the  trees  and  jungle-grass  grow 

^^Icer,  though,  softened  by  the  distance,  the  country  looks  less 

^^Sl.    Farther  out  still,  the  long  yellow  grass-flats,  ruddy  with 

^     autumn  tints,  and  glittering  with  dew-drops  in  the  morning 

'^^  »  seem  to  wave  in  the  soft  cool  air  like  the  surface  of  a  tropic 

xuider  a  gentle  breeze. 

treams  and  gullies  intersect  the  country  in  every  direction  as 

^^    as  the  foothills  of  yon  strange  kopjes — known  locally  as  the 

'^^ttng-bone  Ridge,  and  by  the  Boers  as  the  Eij  Kopjes  (from 

^^  fact  of  their  running  in  an  almost  unbroken  straight  line) — 

^*Xere  bush  and  grass -lands,  ridges,  slopes,  and  gullies  —  their 

^^^ualities  softened  or  rendered  almost  invisible  by  distance — 

^nite  to  form  a  carpet  in  diverse  patterns  of  red,  grey,  brown, 

ftnd  yellow.    This  line  of  kopjes  runs  almost  due  east  and  west, 

starting  from  the  foothills  of  the  Kahlamba  range,  and  stretches 

away  to  the  Mehlamhali  river,  thirty  miles  distant.    They  have 

a  most  quaint  and  yet  imposing  appearance,  starting  up  as  they 

do  from  the  comparatively  level  ground  below,  and  piled  up  with 
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huge  masses  of  granite  and  ironstone,  and  clothed  from  base  to 
summit  with  dense  evergreen  bush,  which  annually  defies  even 
the  raging  grass -fires  sweeping  up  their  slopes,  but  which  can 
only  destroy  the  rank  matted  grass  that  everywhere  grows  to  a 
great  height.  In  shape  these  kopjes  look  more  like  giant  dogs' 
teeth  than  aught  else ;  and  certainly  *'  Dog-tooth  Ridge "  would 
have  been  equally  as  suggestive  a  name  as  any  that  it  now  bears. 

In  their  cool  retreats,  damp,  dark,  and  silent,  the  graceful 
koodoo  and  the  solitary  bushbuck  love  to  hide,  and  rear  their 
young;  the  ruthless  hunting-dog  curls  himself  up  in  the  scrub 
thickets  at  their  base ;  the  beautiful  leopard  has  its  bone-strewn 
cave  under  the  huge  boulder  upon  which  the  shy  active  klip- 
springer  bounds  fearlessly,  secure  in  its  watchful  agility.  Huge 
baboons,  savage  and  wary,  mount  guard  upon  the  highest  pin- 
nacles, and  hoarsely  challenge  all  intruders  upon  their  domaina 
The  ungainly  python  and  the  terrible  'mamba  find  a  home 
amongst  the  sheltering  rocks ;  and  dassies,  genets,  serval,  weasels, 
and  innumerable  other  vermin,  glide  through  the  cool  dark 
bushes.  Early  sunlight  and  glowing  colour  are  over  all  now, 
but  at  times,  storms  —  terrible  in  their  wild  intensity  —  sweep 
over  those  jagged  bush-crowned  peaks;  then  the  hissing,  pelt- 
ing rain  falls  from  the  low  black  clouds,  foaming  yellow  torrents 
pour  down  through  the  wreck-strewn  gorges,  twisted  flashes  of 
lightning  tear  the  sky  above,  and  the  ghastly  blue  glare  pene- 
trates to  the  darkest,  gloomiest  recesses  of  the  rocks,  while  the 
thunder  crashes  and  reverberates  amongst  the  hills  till  they 
tremble  to  their  bases.  But  now  the  soft  breeze  rustles  tune- 
fully along  their  slopes,  a  cloudless  sky  spreads  above  them,  and 
the  risen  sun  gilds  their  weatlier-worn  summits.  Beyond  the 
kopjes  the  high  watershed  of  the  Wareli  river  is  just  visible 
—  a  dark  neutral-tinted  shadow  dancing  and  quivering  in  the 
morning  haze. 

It  seems  almost  desecration  to  light  one's  pipe  in  such  a  place ; 
but  habit  is  a  hard  taskmaster,  so  laying  my  rifle  across  my  knees, 
I  proceeded  to  till  and  light  up,  as  the  whid  is  blowing  from  the  val- 
ley towards  me,  and  can  thus  carry  no  tell-tale  scent  to  the  keen 
organs  of  the  watchful  game.  And  whilst  admiring  the  grand 
panorama  spread  out  below,  every  likely  spot  has  been  scanned 
eagerly  for  a  glimpse  of  the  game  sought.     A  wary  fellow  that 
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old  lull,  and  uncommonly  chary  of  courting  admiration  from 
others  than  members  of  his  harem !  Every  day  for  a  fortnight 
I  li£L<l  taken  up  my  post  by  dawn  on  the  high  krantz  overlook- 
t:he  feeding-ground  of  this  troop  of  koodoo,  about  two  miles 
from  my  house ;  but  though  I  had  frequently  seen  some 
t^hem,  and  on  one  occasion  bagged  a  fair  bull  with  a  long 
iding  shot  at  300  yards,  only  twice  liad  the  old  bull  of  the 
shown  himself.  A  patriarchal  old  fellow  he  was,  whose 
I  was  more  than  ever  determined  to  add  to  my  collection ; 
^xiti  on  each  occasion  he  had  been  far  out  of  range,  and  feeding 
^long  in  such  a  manner  that,  taking  into  consideration  the  diffi- 
^^Ities  presented  by  the  ground,  and  the  close  proximity  of  dense 
^^i^li,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  stalk  him  successfully,  except 
^y^  getting  over  the  face  of  a  krantz,  the  sight  of  which  would 
^^^  turned  a  baboon  pale.  This  was  now  the  second  occasion 
f^^^  which  he  had  showed  himself,  and  was  to  be  the  last  time 
.  ^^  I  had  to  watch  from  that  spot.  As  I  returned  home  to  break- 
*st;  Something  whispered  that  success  was  near  and  certain,  and 
^  t:ook  the  edge  ofiF  my  present  disappointment. 

"  .e  following  morning,  Tuesday,  broke  fine,  but  with  thick 

-clouds  flying  about.      Contrary   to    custom,   I   overslept 

^      ^If  this  day,  and  it  wanted  barely  forty  minutes  to  sun-up 

1   "^^Xi  a  loud  knock  at  the  door,  and  a  voice  calling  "  Vuka,  baas, 

^  ^ile"  ("Get  up,  sir,  it's  daylight"),  aroused  me  from  sleep 

^-5*     dreams  of  the  happy  hunting-grounds.     I  quickly  got  my 

^    ^    and  cartridges  together,  giving  them   to  a  boy,  with  in- 

-j  ^^^tJtions  to  go  on  at  once  and  have  a  look  for  the  koodoo. 

^y^^^^rely  waited  to  have  a  tub  and  swallow  a  cup  of  hot  cofiFee 

I  ^V)it  again),  then  calling  up  two  of  my  dogs,  Eover  and  Lion, 

flowed   the   boy  at  my  best  pace.      The  sun,  however,  was 

^^^ady  up,  though  shining  in  a  very  half-hearted  manner  through 

v>ank  of  white  mist,  as  I  hastily  climbed  the  hill  overlooking 

^^  valley  whose  every  feature  I  now  knew  so  well.     Just  on 

^p  I  met  my  boy  coming  cautiously  towards  me,  and  could  see 

^y  the  broad  grin  stretching  across  his  sable  countenance  from 

*iere  to  yonder,  that  he  had  good  news  to  tell.     In  a  few  words 

he  informed  me  that,  strangely  enough,  he  had  caught  sight  of 

the  bull  immediately  upon  reaching  the  "  look-out,"  and  that  it 

was  feeding  alone  over  a  low  ridge   right  under  the  hill,  and 
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making  for  a  kloof  over  the  next  spur,  a  spot  where  hitherto  we 
had  never  seen  him.     He  said  he  had  considerable  difficulty  in 
retracing  his  steps  unseen,  but  assured  me  the  animal  had  not 
been  alarmed.     Giving  the  dogs  over  in  charge  to  the  boy,  I  took 
my  rifle  and  cartridge-belt,  and  at  once  prepared  for  action. 
Barring  accidents,  it  seemed  not  improbable  that  we  should  return  j 
home  carrying  the  head  and  horns  of  the  old  bull;   but  as  U 
unfortunately  had  a  nasty  cold  and  a  most  confoundedly  stiff 
neck,  perhaps  the  chances  were  not  altogether  in  my  favour -3 
seeing  that  when  on  such  a  quest  silence  is  imperative.     W^ 
proceeded  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  skirting  the  hill  out  o'^: 
sight  in  order  to  reach  a  deep  kloof  on  its  northern  slope  b;^^ 
which  we  could  get  down  on  to  the  spur  where  the  bull  was  h 
seen.     I  did  not  venture  upon  another  look,  as  in  the  event 
the  bull  having  reached  this  spur — which  was  very  open — hr-J 
must  have  seen  me  immediately  I  showed  my  head  over  tlnj 
rocks.    We  clambered  down  through  the  kloof,  where  the  greater  ^ 
care  was  necessary  to  avoid  starting  stones  rolling  and  crackirrrr: 
dry  branches,  and  in  twenty  minutes  reached  the  bottom :  theni^:- 
we  worked  our  way  througli  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  of  dren<^l^ 
ing  cover,  behind  a  low  ridge,  and  at  length  reached  the  upp6!^ 
end  of  the  spur  on  which  we  lioped  to  find  the  bull. 

After  carefully  wiping  the  dew  from  my  rifle-sights,  I  crept  to 
a  lai^e  stone,  and  inch  by  inch  raised  my  hatless  head  over  the 
top :  I  could  see  right  away  down  to  the  end  of  the  spur — the 
bull  was  gone !  One  chance  remained,  but  it  necessitated  instant 
action.  It  was  just  possible  the  bull  might  have  turned  back 
into  the  kloof  on  our  left,  where  he  would  quickly  get  our  wind, 
and  would  lose  no  time  in  climbing  out  of  the  opposite  hill,  when 
I  might  be  able  to  get  a  shot  at  him.  That  he  was  not  far  off 
was  evident  from  the  eager  excitement  of  the  dogs,  which  pulled 
like  furies  at  their  riems,  and  gave  the  boy  all  he  could  do  to 
liold  them.  Stooping  low,  we  quickly  made  our  way  down  the 
spur,  through  the  long  wet  grass,  but  had  not  covered  100  yards 
when  a  heavy  rush  in  the  bush  on  our  left  apprised  us  that  the 
game  was  afoot.  There  was  not  a  moment  to  lose.  Telling  the 
boy  to  hang  on  to  the  dogs  as  he  valued  his  life,  and  to  follow  me 
as  quickly  as  possible,  I  ran  ofl'  at  top-speed  down  the  ridge, 
till  I  reached  a  spot  w^hich  commanded  the  only  two  probable 
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\'ot  escape  for  the  bull.     One  of  these  was  by  the  thick  bush 
at    the  top  of  the  adjoining  ridge,  200  yards  distant ;  the  other 
by  the  more  open  ground  lower  down  the  kloof,  to  be  reached 
by  crossing  through  some  low  thick  scrub  little  more  than  100^ 
yards  from  where  I  stood.     Cornered  at  last,  by  Jove !     I  had 
scarcely  reached  this  spot  when  to  my  surprise,  for  we  had  both 
believed  the  bull  to  be  alone,  three  cows  with  calves  ran  out  at 
the  lower  end,  halted  for  an  instant  in  the  open,  then  quietly 
cantered  off  along  the  hillside,  whilst  I  followed  them  as  they 
'^n,  with  my  rifle  aligned.     How  I  wished  then  that  the  old  bull 
might  follow  in  their  tracks !    It  was  barely  120  yards,  and  noth- 
ing but  a  miss-fire  would  have  saved  him !     Silently  I  waited, 
though  in  agony  for  want  of  a  good  sneeze ;  another  cow  followed, 
taking  the  same  direction  as  the  previous  ones ;  then  two  more 
ran  out  of  the  opposite  hill,  both  of  which  stood  for  some  seconds 
at  about  200  yards,  with  their  large  ears  inclined  forward  to 
catch  any  sound  warning  them  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  danger 
they  knew  was  imminent,  and  with  their  pretty,  striped  grey 
wues  shining  like  silver  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  morning  sun. 
^^^  it  had  to  come  at  last:  two  pent-up  sneezes  which  had 
Satnered  force  by  confinement  very  quickly  sent  the  cows  off 
T  f^  ^He  ridge ;  and  instinctively  I  turned  towards  the  hill,  for 
^^Vr  that  the  bull  would  not  rashly  court  the  danger  that 
/  Vi^nwonted  sounds  threatened  him  with.     For  a  moment  I 

J     ,^^    that  after  all  he  had  outwitted  us  in  some  way,  but  all 
jL.    j^^^  were  quickly  dispelled  as  I  heard  his  heavy  tread  in  the 
hill  ^^^t  P*^^  ^^  *1^®  bush;  then  he  started  climbing  out  of  the 
^^  *   ^-'Hd  though  still  hidden  by  the  trees,  I  knew  that  he  must 
t      ^      ^orae  into  sight.     Then  followed  a  loud  crashing  sound  as 
.  1      ^^i^t  through  the  thick  jungle  on  the  edge  of  tlie  bush,  and  I 
^  ^lat  a  few  minutes  more  would  decide  his  fate.     It  was  an 
^^^us  moment.     I  had  raised  the  200-yard  sight,  intending  to 
^^  ^-:iid  get  my  shot  in  as  he  passed  through  a  narrow  opening 
^^^gst  the  trees,  where  I  had  seen  two  of  the  cows  emerge,  in 
^^e  tracks  he  appeared  to  be  following.     *'  Nansiya  ! "  ("  There 
^!")  whispered  the  boy  excitedly,  as  he  crouched  at  my  side, 
^^  we  could  see  the  tips  of  the  black  horns  above  the  bushes, 
^^tting  an  extra  wrench  at  my  neck,  which  somehow  felt  stiffer 
than  ever  at  that  moment,  I  got  my  cheek  down  on  the  stock. 
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ami  as  dbe  head,  ami  Hujizljit^rs  :c  die  bull  appeared  in  the  narrow 
open  space.  I  r^xk  •^jt^^tiZj  a  aiimTs-breadth  in  front  of  him  and 
pressed  :he  tri^^j^fr.     Klcct  and  kranti  echoed  the  report,  a  dull 
■*  ct:p.^  a  jrishrn'j  iz»i  ^-vxfziiz  of  bushes,  and  I  knew  that  th 
old  ball  wi;s  mine  a::  Jtst     We  'i^uickly  slipped  the  dogs,  ani 
were  acca:  :c  ::il':w  liem.  wien  ra:hu  on  top  of  the  hill  appearec^ 
another  coll  5rin«ifn:i  wiin  -zxiLj  his  hind-quarters  and  hom-tipfc 
visible.     An-.cner  wrenoi.  and  caking  a  coarse  sight — as  he 
i50  T-irL^  nriTT — I  ired.     A  Larze  branch  cut  oflF  just  over  hit 
back  and  a  w!ii,<clin:r  :tilleu  iTrried  his  departure  and  proclaim< 
mr  railnr^.     H.wevfr.  I  was  well  sadsiied.  for  the  old  bull 
viiad  in  :he  ':iisii  i*:cTe.  an«l  after  all.  one  could  scarcelv  e 

m 

under  :::e   jirjunL^ranees  :o   rriAke  a  decent  shot.     "Liya 
noca  !  '  !  '  Iz  will  p?c  ri:  ^  .  as  the  natives  sav.    A  rough  scram 
!ihrvu:^a  tie  kIo«:r.  -t  :i:e  hiH  and  a  few  vards  into  the  j 
oa:side.  cr:i::j:cL:  ::s  :,■  wiere  the  d«>^  were  standing  over 
deoikl  ball.  licki:::^  :ie  ciccd  as  in  Sowed  from  the  buUet-hole 
che  junccion  oi  :je  niikssive  ne\:k  and  shoulder.     Unfortona 
we  di!A.vv*frv^i  :ca:  :ce  b:m  was  broken  off  about  7  inches  fnot^ 
ihe  ut\  :he  rerrec:  cne  ociv  measnrin:::  oS  inches  from  base 
tij\  and  -li?  J  incces  rrcmd  :'vie  cnrve.     He  was  very  old,  his  botf 
ueariv  bairie5S>  a-d  covered  with  innumerable  scars.    Thus  dii 
the  old  biiil.  and  i:  was  not  the  least  satisfactory  part  of 
pertortuAnoe  :o  know  ;;iia:  in  fnture  I  cv^uld  conscientiously  keep 
n:v  Mar.i^^:<  whtlh  i  l:::Ie  lonu^er  of  a  momin^j. 

0::  :ct  oooxs:::!  a  i-ew  year^  ago  «  November  1.  ISSS'i  I  was 
ridiiu  -o  a  K.^dr  kraal  ^ocie  :wrn:v-!ive  miles  distant^  and  having 
s'artcd  Ijl:^'  :v.  :l^e  a::cm:on.  had  :o  pa<h  on  as  fisist  as  possible 
to  ^v^'  vlayl:^!.:.  After  I  bad  p::  up  a  s»>mewhat  steep  hill,  a 
oo::<:.Uru: le  <:re:.h  o:  ^r.cni.  o^^verevi  with  low  thick  scrub,  lav 
beiorv?  :ur,  where  :h-  nevcr-:.>:-*-li<:inot  winding  Kadr  footpath 
whi.h  I  l.,id  Voen  :;Il:wirg  hitherto  was  completely  lost;  but  as 
I  h,i;I  c:u::  ridien  over  the  groiind.  I  had  made  a  tolerably  plain 
:r:iv:k  thruj;'.  :he  <or:::  al:n;^  which  bv  davlii^ht  a  horse  mi^ht 
canter.  Fu:  ^onieh:  w  in  the  faiing  light  I  lost  my  reckoning,  and 
found  :ha:  I  was  :oo  :;w  iown  towarvls  a  larse  stonv  kloof  which 
lav  i-.^  niv  le::.  I  :"r::ed  luv  horse's  head  ut^  the  hill  a^^ain  to  irv 
and  en:  the  tr^ok.  when  I  heard  a  slight  rustling  in  the  scrub. 
Glancing  down  :::  the  direction  whence  the  sound  af^peared  to 
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have  come,  and  apparently  almost  under  my  feet,  I  at  once 
caught  sight  of  some  animal  a  few  paces  from  the  horse,  but  the 
l^-tter  was  so  restless  and  uneasy  he  would  not  stand.     I  tried  to 
get  my  rifle  round  and  to  my  shoulder,  but  ere  I  could  do  so  a 
^J"8e  cheeta  sprang  out  of  the  grass  and  dashed  away  down  the 
^^illside  at  a  great  rate,  to  judge  by  the  crashing  sound  of  the 
®<2iaib  which  marked  his  course.     I  knew  it  was  useless  to  look 
^^y  farther  for  the  brute  in  the  fast-fading  light,  so  I  got  off  my 
"orse  and  walked  to  the  spot  from  which  he  jumped  up,  thinking 
F^^J'haps  there  might  be  another  skulking  in  the  long  cover.     But 
^*i  I  could  discover  were  the  half-eaten  remains  of  a  duiker  ewe, 
**I>on  which  the  cheeta  had  been  feeding  when  disturbed  by  me. 
^    left  the  buck  where  it  lay,  intending  to  get  up  early  next 
ing  and  try  for  a  shot;  and  after  tying  a  bunch  of  grass 
a  high  bush  to  mark  the  spot,  rode  away. 
Next  morning  I  was  up  early  enough,  for  the  sun  had  not 
when  I  rode  down  towards  a  broad  stream,  which  ran  with 
a  bend  and  curve  at  the  bottom  of  the  ridge  upon  which  I 
'^^d    seen  the  cheeta  on  the  previous  day.     I  was  riding  slowly, 
looking  around  me,  and  scanning  the  long  extent  of  bush-covered 
^^llside  which  lay  ahead,  when  I  noticed  some  large  objects 
^oao^ring  about  through  thick  clumps  of  bush  on  the  far  ridge, 
l^ii  naediately  below  the   spot  at  which  I  usually  crossed   the 
^'"*^^m  above  mentioned,  two  other  smaller  ones  ran  together 
^^^-■:i  another  ridge  to  join  it — these  two  taking  their  rise  about 
^^^   yards  from  one  another,  each  being  broad,  and  with  well- 
/^'^^ded  banks  to  about  half-way  down  the  hillside.     Higher  up 
^^  formed  three  converging  ridges  or  spurs  covered  with  thick 
^^^*"^b,  upon  the  westernmost  of  which  I  had  disturbed  the  cheeta 
-^^is  supper  on  the  previous  evening,  and  on  the  most  distant 
T'^^'^r  were  the  objects  which  had  attracted  my  attention.     Look- 
^  at  them  carefully  with  my  glasses,  I  made  them  out  to  be  a 
^^all  troop  of  nine  koodoo,  two  of  which  were  good  bulls.     Of 
^^'^rse  I  gave  up  all  idea  of  going  after  the  cheeta,  which,  besides 
^*^ing  but  a  poor  trophy  if  bagged,  was  very  much  a  *'  bird  in  the 
^^h."     I  dismounted  and  fixed  my  attention  upon  the  koodoo, 
^hich  were  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant,  feeling  that  it 
Would  be  quite  useless  to  attempt  to  stalk  them  in  the  position 
they  then  held ;  and  the  country  was  too  close  to  give  me  a  chance 
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of  running  into  them  on  horseback.   There  was  but  little  probabil- 
ity of  their  remaining  there  after  sun-up ;  they  would  most  likely 
move  off  to  one  or  other  of  the  thousand  and  one  kloofs  which 
surrounded  them  on  all  sides.     Taking  everything  into  considera- 
tion, I  preferred  to  play  a  waiting  game,  and  give  them  first 
move.     Half  an  hour  later  the  opposite  ridge  became  golden- 
tinged,  the  dew-drops  caught  the  glowing  spleadour,  and  glittered 
pearl-like  upon  every  trembling  leaf  and  grass-blade.     The  low- 
toned  murmurings  of  awakening  life  heard  at  early  dawn  gave 
place  to  a  glad  chant  of  welcome  as  the  glorious  sun  climbed  by 
golden  steps  to  its  throne;  voices  sounded  clear  from  a  Kafir 
kraal  on  a  distant  ridge,  where  the  lads  were  busy  milking  the 
fuU-uddered  cattle,  and  the  girls  running  blithely  to  and  from 
the  stream  with  water,  singing  gaily  the  while.     Already  the 
sounds  have  reached  the  ears  of  the  wary  antelopes,  and  they 
quickly  prepared  for  a  move  to  safer  quarters.     Three  or  four 
cow^s  and  a  well-grown  calf  ran  out  first,  and,  cantering  a  little 
way,  pulled  up  and  stood  listlessly  in  the  low  damp  scrub,  gazing 
around  them,  every  now  and  then  licking  their  fianks  and  scratch- 
ing their  ears  with  their  hind-feet    The  other  cows  soon  followed 
them,  accompanied  by  a  fine  bull,  carrying  a  heavy  pair  of  wide- 
set  horns.     This  one  at  once  took  the  lead,  and  the  little  group 
started  off  at  an  easy  canter  across  the  ridge,  heading  for  one  of 
the  converging  spruits  before  mentioned.     I  could  see  nothing 
of  the  other  bull,  and  not  until  the  troop  was  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards  from  the  bush  did  he  canter  heavily  out,  and  hurry  to  re- 
join his  companions.     It  did  not  take  me  long  to  discover  that  he 
was  a  splendid  brute ;  at  a  glance  I  took  in  his  noble  proportions, 
and  spiral  horns  of  more  than  average  length.    By  the  exercise  of 
a  little  judgment  it  seemed  quite  possible  to  bag  both  these  fine 
bulls ;  the  great  difficulty  appctared  to  be  to  keep  them  in  sight 
in  all  the  long  cover  and  bush  they  would  have  to  pass  through 
before  they  reached  a  spot  at  which  I  should  have  a  chance  of 
cutting  them  off.     Having  taken  up  a  hole  in  my  girths  while 
waiting,  I  was  soon  stretching  out  along  the  slope  of  the  ridge  at 
a  slinging  canter,  it  being  absolutely  necessary  to  reach  the  usual 
drift  to  enable  the  horse  to  cross,  for  1  had  no  desire  to  get 
bogged,  as  I  certainly  should  have  done  by  trying  elsewhere — the 
stream,  owing  to  the  mud  of  which  its  bed  consisted,  being  prac- 
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tically  impassable  except  at  the  drift.     Once  through  on  the 
other  side,  the  rising  ground  opposite  was  quickly  gained,  and  on 
the  top  I  pulled  up  to  have  a  look  round  and  give  my  nag  a  blow. 
The  koodoo  were  nowhere  in  sight,  so  believing  they  had  turned 
up  one  of  the  branch  kloofs,  and  were  making  for  some  extensive 
bosh  on  the  far  side  of  the  opposite  ridge,  I  galloped  round  to  try 
and  intercept  them,  and  very  nearly  lost  my  chance  thereby. 
Upon  reaching  the  spot  where  on  the  previous  evening  the  cheeta 
had  started  up,  I  happened  to  glance  back  over  the  ridge  behind, 
just  in  time  to  see  one  of  the  koodoo  enter  a  small  patch  of  bush 
near  tlie  middle  kloof.     It  was  but  a  momentary  glimpse,  but  I 
saw  the  mistake  I  was  making,  as  they  evidently  had  no  inten- 
tion of  climbing  out  of  the  ridge,  but  were  making  for  the  exten- 
sive stony  kloof  in  which  the  cheeta  had  disappeared. 

*  ®^  carefully  I  now  examined  the  spot  with  the  aid  of  my 

*^*g'asses,  and  in  a  few  moments  distinctly  made  out  the  koodoo 

IJJJ^^^g  through  some  thick  bush  in  a  direct  line  for  the  kloof. 

js  \vas  my  chance :  I  knew  the  ground,  and  that  it  was  impos- 

J®  for  the  koodoo  to  get  down  over  the  waterfall  at  the  lower 

.     ^^   the  bush  in  which  they  then  were.     They  had  but  two 

^^atives — either  to  run  out  to  the  right,  and  go  back  up  the 

"8^  from  which  they  had  originally  started,  or  else  to  come  out 

'ie  left  towards  me,  and,  crossing  the  point  of  the  middle  spur, 

•      ^  Another  extensive  bush  alon-^j  the  edge  of  which  I  was  rid- 

h  V    ^^^  ^°  which,  once  they  gained  its  shelter,  there  would  be 

.       5^t;tle  chance  of  my  seeing  them  again,  having  no  boys  at  hand 

.    ^^Icdge  them.     Anyway  it  was  apparent  that  at  all  costs  the 

**  ^t  the  spur  on  which  I  then  stood  must  be  reached,  as  it 

J.        ^lie  only  place  oflfering  a  chance  of  a  shot,  and  once  gained, 

^^Odmanded  a  very  fair  extent  of  ground  within  easy  range. 

.  ^  very  awkward  barrier  of  densely  matted  and  thorny  bush 

.  ^^T>08ed  between  me  and  the  point  I  would  reach.    Under  such 

^^^^tances,  however,  one  does  not  hesitate — down  with  your 

^»    Up  with  your  bridle -arm  across  your  face,  in  with  the 

^  ^^*  and  "  go  for  it " !     You  probably  get  hooked  up  for  a 

^^  by  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  tear  your  nose  a  little,  and  the  back 

^     ^^f    your  shirt ;  but  what  are  the  odds  ?     Such  things  don't 

ipy^l         Vrith  a  grand  bull  koodoo  in  front  of  you.     And  so  it  was 

^^e ;  torn,  but  still  whole,  I  got  through  somehow,  and  dis- 
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mounted  in  a  comparatively  open  spot.  Large  boulders,  hidde 
in  the  long  grass,  lay  scattered  about  here  and  there,  and  as 
was  scrambling  over  these  in  order  to  reach  a  large  flat 
lower  down  the  spur,  and  vigorously  anathematising  such  i] 
larities  on  the  part  of  nature,  I  heard  the  koodoo  clattering  aloi 
amongst  the  stones  in  the  kloof  below.  They  were  then  ji 
above  the  waterfall,  and  another  moment  would  decide  one  w 
or  another.  A  brief  pause  as  they  halt  at  the  edge  of  the  tl 
strip, — the  branches  wave  and  part, — and  the  two  bulls  bi 
out  on  my  side,  leaping  with  great  bounds  over  the  rock-stre 
ground,  their  long  spiral  horns  laid  well  back,  and  their 
givy,  white-striped  hides,  now  darkly  wet  with  the  dew  from 
grass  and  trees,  shining  brightly  in  the  slanting  rays  of  the  mc 
ing  sun.  They  looked  grand,  indeed,  under  these  circumstan 
but  I  had  little  time  for  admiration,  I  coveted  possession 
keenly.  I  piekeil  out  the  largest  head  at  once,  and  noted  I 
the  horns  were  ver\-  close  set,  as  with  one  foot  raised  on  a  a 
venient  i-ock  affording  a  tine  rest,  I  took  at  the  shoulder  of  tl 
bull — which  was  running  slightly  behind  and  lower  down  tl 
ridge  than  the  other — and  pressed  the  trigger.  A  loud  "  clop- 
answered  the  report,  and  the  great  bull  leapt  high  into  the  ai 
and  fell  forward  on  to  his  head :  a  brief  interval,  and  the  strickei 
animal  raises  himself  again,  struggling  to  regain  his  feet ;  but  th( 
next  shot  catching  him  from  above  and  behind,  down  througl^ 
the  shoulders,  drops  him  dead  while  yet  the  sound  of  the  report^ 
riuiis  in  mv  ears. 

At  the  tirst  shot  the  other  bull  turned  short  up  the  hill,  mak- 
ing stitiiglit  away  for  the  top  of  the  ridge.  I  tired  at  him  ere  he 
reached  the  summit,  but  missed — short.  As  he  gained  the  top  he 
turned  and  stood  broadside,  ottering  a  splendid  shot  against  the 
dark  background  of  bush.  He  moved  slightly  just  as  I  was 
about  to  tire,  and  I  pulled  too  hurriedly,  catching  him  far  back 
through  the  ribs.  He  was  over  the  rise  before  I  could  get 
another  cartridge  in,  so  I  ran  back  to  my  horse,  who  pricked  his 
ears  and  glanced  behind  him  as  though  he  meditated  putting  a 
stop  to  all  the  galloping  about  by  bolting,  but  that  he  feared 
getting  hooked  up  in  the  thorny  bush,  of  which  he  still  retained 
a  livelv  recollection.  Once  auain  in  the  saddle,  and  clear  of  that 
infernal  bush,  I  raced  as  hard  as  1  could  along  the  side  of  the 
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spur,  runniDg  almost  on  top  of  a  fine  large  reedbuck  ram  in  a 
patch  of  scrub :  he  moved  lazily  ofiF,  as  though  he  knew  he  was 
free  from  molestation.    The  kloof  below  ran  a  long  way  into  the 
"iW,  and  as  there  was  no  possible  chance  of  crossing  through,  the 
longest  way  round  was  the  shortest  way  there,  and  I  had  to  go 
'^ght  away  past  the  head  of  it.     When  I  reached  the  ridge  over 
"^^hich  the  bull  had  disappeared,  I  could  not  make. him  out  any- 
.^w^here,  so  I  cantered  over,  intending  to  try  down  the  next  kloof, 
over  the  ridge.    A  well-worn  Kafir  footpath  ran  along  this  spur, 
^nd  glancing  to  my  left  I  saw  some  boys  standing  grouped  to- 
gether upon  it,  who,  as  soon  as  I  appeared  in  sight,  called  to  me 
excitedly.     As  I  rode  up  they  pointed  out  the  spoor  of  the 
'bounded  bull,  with  a  good  deal  of  blood  upon  it,  and  stated  they 
*iad  seen  him  come  over  the  ridge,  evidently  making  for  the  large 
oush,  some  miles  in  extent,  which  covered  the  one  side  of  the 
^ill  opposite ;  but  fortunately  for  me,  he  had  seen  the  boys,  and 
at  once  turned  short  off,  and  kept  away  down  a  small  gully  on 
tile  left.    I  very  easily  secured  the  boys*  services,  and  told  them 
^   l^old  the  spoor,  whilst  I  galloped  on  ahead  in  the  direction 
*^®J^eii  by  the  bull,  to  see  if  I  could  come  up  with  him.     I  rode  a 
S^KHi  ^Qj  round  without  seeing  any  sign  of  him — indeed  it  seemed 
^^  Unlikely  that  he  would  have  kept  long  to  the  open  country, 
.     ^^  there  were  so  many  well-wooded  kloofs  and  gullies  about 
^^_J^'^ich  he  could  take  shelter.     The  boys  came  quickly  along 
q^ .  ^    the  spoor,  so  I  soon  rejoined  them  and  walked  my  horse 
jj^^^^Xy  alongside.      The  old  bull  had  not  let  the  grass  grow 
o^j^  ^^  his  feet:  he  had  made  straight  down  the  spur  at  a  hard 
gp^  ^^X^,  and  did  not  appear  to  have  halted  or  even  slackened 
^j^        ^  anywhere.     On  approaching  a  considerable  stream,  fully 
^^J^^  miles  from  the  spot  whence  he  started,  he  had  turned  off 
'^  a  gully,  in  which  was  some  very  thick  cover,  with  a  dark 
fB  of  *mngcosi  trees  at  its  lower  end.     I  thought  it  as  well  to 
Y^       -.er  on  ahead  again  here,  in  case  he  should  be  lying  up  in  it, 
-y^^  almost  immediately  struck  his  spoor  on  the  other  side :  he 
^^  gone  through  without  a  check.    Within  a  few  hundred  yards 
^^  felt  sure  we  should  know  wliat  were  our  chances  of  getting 
^^tn,  as  the  river  ran  close  by,  and  if  he  had  crossed  it,  the 
PiX)bability  would  be  he  was  making  for  another  very  extensive 
bush,  some  two  miles  distant  across  the  ridge  on  the  other  side, 
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and  out  of  which  we  could  never  hope  to  turn  him.  If  he  had 
not  crossed,  he  must  have  turned  up  stream  towards  a  patch  of 
bush  1  knew  of,  just  beyond  which  were  a  number  of  Kafir 
kraals :  past  these  it  was  most  unlikely  he  would  attempt  to  go. 
Sure  enough,  on  the  bank  of  the  stream  he  had  stopped,  probably 
debating  in  his  mind  the  advisability  of  crossing.  Poor  brute ! 
weakened  by  his  wound,  he  had  to  decide  against  his  better  judg- 
ment, and  trust  to  what  he  must  have  felt  sure  was  far  from  a 
secure  haven  of  refuge.  We  took  the  spoor  away  up  the  banks  of 
the  stream,  till  we  reached  the  edge  of  the  strip  of  bush  beyond 
which  lay  the  kraals.  Here  I  made  the  boys  stand,  whilst  I 
rode  round  the  bush,  intending  to  cross  the  muddy  stream  and 
get  over  to  the  opposite  side,  whilst  the  boys  entered  the  cover 
on  the  spoor.  I  had  scarcely  reached  the  head  of  the  bush,  and 
was  searching  for  a  crossing-place,  when  a  bushbuck  jumped  out 
of  the  reeds,  got  through,  and  entered  the  strip  of  bush  on  the 
other  side.  Almost  immediately  I  heard  a  shout,  "  Nansi,  nans' 
itshongonono,  li  pumile ! "  ("  There's  the  koodoo,  he's  run  out ! ") 
Done,  by  the  mischief !  Gathering  up  the  reins,  I  turned  the 
horse  into  the  reeds.  It  was  a  wretched  place  to  cross,  but  there 
was  no  choice:  in  we  went,  the  poor  brute  sinking  up  to  the 
girths  in  mud  and  splashing  me  thoroughly  from  head  to  foot. 
How  he  struggled  through  I  do  not  know,  but  as  soon  as  ever  I 
could  get  a  footing  I  slipped  off'  and  assisted  him  out,  tlien  jump- 
ing in  the  saddle  again,  I  let  him  out  as  much  as  possible.  It 
was  slightly  up-hill,  splendid  going,  and  I  very  soon  sighted  the 
koodoo,  cantering  steadily  on  at  a  fair  pace,  and  evidently  mak- 
ing for  the  large  bush  which  he  could  have  gained  in  the  first 
instance  had  he  crossed  the  stream  where  he  first  struck  it, 
instead  of  turning  up  towards  the  cover  out  of  which  we  had 
started  him. 

It  meant  "lost  buck  "if  he  reached  it;  but  his  chance  of  so 
doing  was  a  very  small  one,  though  he  had  so  long  a  start.  My 
old  shooting-horse  had  seen  him  from  the  first,  and  is  now  mak- 
ing the  turf  fly  behind  him  in  his  eagerness  to  come  up  with  the 
game,  and  I  took  advantage  of  the  few  spare  moments  to  wipe 
some  of  the  thick  black  mud  from  my  eyes,  and  from  the  breech- 
action  and  sights  of  my  rifle.  And  now  the  koodoo  runs  a  little 
wide,  and  turning  slightly,  glances  round,  as  if  he  felt  the  hill  too 
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j^^ch  for  him,  and  would  fain  come  to  a  stand ;  then,  seeming  to 

^  ^he  thud  of  hoofs  behind  him  for  the  first  time,  he  starts 

Quenlj,  lays  his  great  horns  Back,  and  springs  forward  for  100 

^^^  mth  redoubled  speed.     But  the  effort  is  his  last :  his  grey 

. .  ^^  are  streaked  with  blood ;  a  thick  froth,  red-tinged,  flies  from 

^^^fch;  he  gradually  slackens  speed,  running  very  unevenly; 

.    ^  I  race  my  horse  abreast  and  a  little  wide  of  him,  to  obtain 

^^3ide  shot,  and  jump  down,  the  stricken  animal  stands  at 

'    ^^^i°g  'wll  ^t  ™6-     The  shot  that  rings  out  is  a  merciful 

^      ^^   more  so  than  was  the  first  fired :  for  an  instant  the  bull 

j^  ^  staggeringly,  then  his  legs  fail  him,  and  he  falls  heavily — 

th   fi         iJairs  of  horns  were  of  more  than  average  length,  those  of 

^*^t.  bull  killed  being  very  handsome,  measuring  42  inches  in 

J        ^S^t  line  from  base  to  tip,  53J  inches  over  the  keel,  with 

^  jM.    ^  inches  between  the  tips.      They  were  in  very  perfect 

^•^On,  with  long  straw-coloured  tips.    The  second  bull  carried 

-^^    heavy  massive   pair,  wide  set,  with  blunted  tips  and 

gnarled  bases ;  41  inches  in  a  straight  line,  50   inches 

^le    keel,   and   41    inches    between    the    tips  —  a    great 

I  • 

#         ^^cured  a  fine  bull  also  on  another  occasion,  under  very 

.^^ate  circumstances,  and  by  mere  chance  as  it  were — en- 

^^^S   a  very  exciting  bit  of  stalking  before  I  bagged  him.     It 

,         ^^1.1  March  21, 1889,  and  at  a  spot  about  three  miles  from  my 

A^^^-     I  had  been  out  all  the  afternoon  on  the  chance  of  getting 

^«^c3  of  small  game,  scarcely  venturing  to  hope  for  anything  as 

8^    us  even  reedbuck  or  bushbuck ;  but  it  was  an  "  off-day,"  and 

^^^.^  out  of  form,  for  I  had  missed  two  duikers  and  lost  a  fine 

^^oe  at  a  bushbuck.     The  Fates,  however,  probably  seeing  how 

P   ^^c^Qophically  I  bore  their  frowns,  at  last  condescended  to  smile 

^-^^-     As  there  still  wanted  over  two  hours  to  sundown,  I 

,     L^     ^^'^^  ^  ^^igh  ridge  towards  a  spot  where  a  number  of  rough 

gQ  ^^^  kloofs  terminated  abruptly  in  a  long  irregular  krantz  fully 


^A. -.    ^t  above  the  level  of  the  plain  below.    A  long  open  spur  ran 
hn^y^  ^^  ^^^  ri^g®»  stretching  away  out  like  a  giant  arm  over  the 


1^     Covered  flats  surrounding  its  base. 


Btil\    ^^h  leopards  were  still  very  numerous,  though  seldom  seen  ; 
J^   had  every  confidence  that  I  should  bring  something  or 
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other  to  bag  before  returning  homewards.  After  hunting  about 
a  little,  a  duiker  got  up  from  a  patch  of  scrub,  behind  and  under 
cover  of  which  it  got  over  into  the  next  gully  without  giving  me 
a  shot.  However,  I  hurried  over  in  his  tracks,  hoping  to  catch 
sight  of  him  going  out  of  the  next  ridge ;  but  not  seeing  him,  I 
walked  to  the  edge  of  the  krantz,  to  ascertain  if  by  any  chance 
he  could  have  got  over.  Whilst  looking  round,  my  eyes  chanced 
to  rest  upon  an  object  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  down  the  long 
open  spur  before  alluded  to,  moving  about  amongst'  the  large 
boulders  and  low  scrubby  bush ;  but  losing  sight  of  it  again  for 
an  instant,  and  not  having  glasses  with  me,  it  was  some  time 
before  I  could  pick  it  up  again.  But  by  dint  of  very  careful 
watching  I  at  last  made  it  out,  and  after  looking  steadily  at 
it  for  a  few  moments,  decided  that  it  was  a  koodoo  bull,  though 
the  distance  was  too  great  to  enable  me  to  decide  upon  his 
size.  He  was  moving  slowly  down  the  spur,  in  a  direction 
that  would  take  him  to  a  very  extensive  bush  at  its  base,  on 
the  north  side ;  and  I  believed  that  by  careful  stalking  I  could 
bring  him  to  bag,  always  provided  he  did  not  leave  the  spur  and 
enter  the  bush  before  I  reached  the  spot.  True,  the  wind  was 
not  all  that  could  be  desired,  as  its  direction  was  such  that  to 
approach  from  above  was  impossible :  he  would  have  been  a  mile 
away  before  I  was  half-way  down  the  krantz.  The  only  course 
open  to  me  was  to  go  along  the  krantz  till  I  reached  a  kloof  by 
which  descent  would  be  possible,  and  then  crossing  a  high  inter- 
vening ridge,  and  two  more  or  less  wooded  gullies,  reach  the 
upper  end  of  the  bush,  towards  which  he  was  heading,  and  trust 
for  the  rest  to  the  kind  fates  which  had  given  me  the  chance. 

Everything  in  this  instance  depended  upon  prompt  action,  and 
where  one  has  to  act  hurriedly  stalking  loses  half  its  charm.  Half 
an  hour  passed  before  I  reached  the  high  ridge  which  lay  between 
the  big  bush  and  the  last  of  the  two  smaller  ones  which  I  had 
successfully  negotiated.  This  was  the  most  ticklish  part  of  the 
stalk :  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should  confinn  my  reck- 
oning as  to  the  bull's  whereabouts,  which  I  certainly  could  not 
do  by  keeping  low  down  on  the  ridge,  as  the  tops  of  large  trees 
shut  out  the  view ;  and  by  keeping  well  up,  in  addition  to  the 
risk  of  being  seen  in  the  glare  of  the  setting  sun,  which  was  now 
on  the  horizon,  I  found  the  wind  very  shifty,  the  krantz  above 
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causing  any  number  of  eddies,  which  appeared  to  come  from  all 
points  of  the  compass  at  once.     Still,  "  nothing  venture,  nothing 
win  ";  so  assuming  the  position  but  not  the  garb  of  the  serpent, 
I  c&iitiously  wriggled  myself  along  to  the  summit  of  the  ridge, 
ring  as  high  up  as  seemed  compatible  with  safety.     I  saw  the 
loo  at  once,  standing  amongst  some  low  bush,  and  gazing  very 
sBtly  towards  a  Kafir  kraal  some  distance  down  the  valley, 
from  which  came  the  usual  amount  of  noisy  whistling  as  the 
lo-wing  cattle  were  driven  homewards,  the  distant  sound  of  chop- 
wood,  and  the  bleating  of  the  goats.     The  bull  was  not  a 
one  apparently,  at  least  he  seemed  full-grown  in  point  of 
',  but  carried  a  small  head :  however,  I  wanted  meat,  and  so 
^*^niissing  the  thoughts  of  a  trophy  as  well,  with  a  feeling  of  dis- 
appointment, I  continued  my  stalk  with  the  less  worthy,  if  more 
Necessary,  object  in  view.    I  felt  very  sure  now  of  getting  a  shot, 
■^  the  bull  was  only  about  600  yards  away,  and  once  the  head  of 
®  big  bush  was  gained  I  should  be  less  than  200  yards  from  the 
P^^Bsent  position  of  the  bull.     I  got  down  into  the  kloof  success- 
f'^^ly,  keeping  as  high  up  as  I  dared,  and  had  to  be  most  careful 
^  Ascending  the  opposite  side,  as  the  ground  was  littered  with 
^ea^  leaves  and  sticks,  and  creepers  barred  one's  progress  at  every 
leir     yards ;  and  I  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
^^^^^00  was  any  nearer  to  me  than  when  last  seen.     The  top  of 
^     T)ank  gained,  it  was  only  100  yards  to  the  bush,  which  I 
*]f^^^lied  under  cover  of  the  trees  and  fast -approaching  gloom. 
^^^^  creeping  cautiously  from  rock  to  rock,  I  ascended  the  spur 
^^    "Vrliich  I  had  seen  the  bull,  with  my  eyes  strained  almost  pain- 
^'^l^  to  make  him  out  before  being  myself  discovered.     Halting 
*      Xast  by  a  low  bushy  tree  which  afforded  good  cover,  I  had  a 
\Of:>\j  round,  listening  carefully  the  while  for  any  sound  which 
*^^uld  guide  me  in  determining  the  position  of  the  game.     I  had 
•^t  seen  the  bull  about  150  yards  from  this  tree ;  if  they  had 
^Oved  down  the  ridge,  they  had  my  wind  and  were  now — any- 
where :  but  I  held  on  to  my  luck  tenaciously.     Nothing — not  so 
much  as  a  little  dassie^-could  I  see !    It  was  getting  dark  now, 
but  still  feeling  confident  the  game  was  close  at  hand  and  had 
not  winded  me,  nor  as  yet  entered  the  bush,  I  quickly  slipped 
off  my  boots,  and  again  moved  on.     A  moment  afterwards  I  saw 
a  dark  object  higher  up  the  ridge,  and  as  it  was  well  above  wind. 
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I  crept  towards  it.  Once,  twice,  I  looked  up ;  the  third  time, 
less  than  30  yards  separated  me  from  two  large  koodoo  cows, 
which  had  moved  out  from  behind  some  rocks,  and  stood  staring 
straight  at  me.  They  made  no  attempt  to  move  on,  and  I  do  not 
think  they  had  properly  made  me  out.  I  felt  sure  the  bull  was 
close  at  hand,  so  without  moving  from  the  spot  I  quietly  cocked 
my  rifle  and  waited.  One  of  the  cows  turned  and  looked  towards 
a  great  pile  of  rocks,  from  behind  which  next  instant  came  a 
koodoo  bull,  and,  passing  me  about  100  yards  off,  bounded  away 
down  the  kloof  followed  by  the  cows.  I  knew  I  had  missed  when 
I  pulled  the  trigger,  for  I  felt  I  was  not  "  on  "  him.  Angry  and 
sorely  disappointed,  I  turned  to  retrace  my  steps  and  pick  up  my 
boots,  when  a  loud  clattering  sounded  amongst  the  stones  l^ehind 
me,  and  looking  round  I  saw  a  magnificent  old  bull  cantering 
steadily  down  the  hill  after  the  others,  and  about  the  same  dis- 
tance off  as  was  the  younger  bull  when  I  fired.  I  waited  till  he 
was  abreast  of  me,  and  this  time  knew  that  I  was  "  on."  The 
range  was  too  close  for  me  to  hear  the  "clop"  of  the  bullet,  but 
he  lurched  forward,  recovered,  and  the  wild  rush  he  made  towards 
the  bush  did  not  deceive  me.  As  I  ran  forward  a  loud  thud  of  a 
falling  body  amongst  the  rocks  below  told  its  tale  of  success,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  I  was  standing  over  my  fairly-earned  prize. 
The  bull  was  shot  through  the  heart,  no  doubt  a  "  fluke,"  but  a 
most  lucky  one,  whether  or  not. 

His  horns  were  heavy  and  wide  spread,  and  the  tips  much 
worn.  They  measured  39  inches  in  a  straight  line,  49  inches 
over  the  curve,  and  38  inches  between  the  tips. 

I  was  not  sorry,  after  all,  that  1  had  missed  the  smaller  bull 
and  refrained  from  firing  at  the  cows.  These  latter  must  either 
have  been  lying  down  amongst  the  rocks,  or  more  probably  feed- 
ing about  on  the  edge  of  the  bush  out  of  sight,  when  I  first  saw 
the  bull.  But  which  of  the  two  bulls  was  the  one  I  had  first 
marked  from  the  krantz  above,  it  was  hard  to  determine. 

Thus  it  often  happens  in  shooting,  that  what  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  turn  out  a  blank  day — when  there  only  remain 
two  hours  before  sundown  and  nothing  has  been  bagged — belies 
its  promise  and  is  crowned  with  unlooked-for  success  before  its 
close. 
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BUFFALO-HUNTING. 


^distribution — A  charge  in  cover — Hunting-party  planned — An  op- 

f^|^^*^>.ity  missed— Not  attending  to  orders— Break  fthrough  the  line  of 

,    ^^**^ — Dense  bush — The  buffalo  headed — Only  two  ways  of  escape — 

^^^^•^li  for  freedom — An  awkward  predicament — Stopping  a  charge — 

^^  Vfcail — A  bull  down — Following  the  cow's  spoor — A  heavy  storm 

^ilure — Horn  measurements  of  bush-buffalo — Comparisons — An  un- 

^^^^ited  meeting  —  Close  quarters  —  Nguanetsi   behaves  pluckily  —  A 

r    *^*^ciid  bull — Rough  country — Our  beaters — A  believer  in  predestina- 

^j^^J^ The  beat  commences — Danger  of  moving  about  during  a  beat — 

^  ^  pumile  I " — Splendid  panorama — "  Excelsior  ! " — A  stiff  climb — The 
Y^^*^  afoot — At  bay — A  determined  charge — Bedlam — Buckshot  for 
^^tr*^lt^Trophies. 

AS  sp^cg  ^jj2  scarcely  permit  of  any  description  of  the  chase 

01  t.hij3  grand  animal  in  the  bush-veldt,  where  indeed  it  can  no 

longer-  be  said  to  exist  as  an  object  of  sport — at  any  rate  in  such 

portion  ^^  ^jjg  Lo^  Country  as  lies  between  the  Khalamba  foot- 

^  ^Hd  the  Libombo,  of  which  alone  I  desire  to  treat — I  must 

.   ^    ^'^is  opportunity  of  showing  how  an  occasional  day  after 

•.L    ^    ^^n  be  obtained  very  close  to  the  Kahlaniba  range,  and 

douh    ^^    o^^^S  ^^^y  ^^^  from  home.     There  is  not  the  slightest 

buffst^    ^^^^'  ^^^  ^^^  ^'^®  inertness  of  the  Transvaal  Government, 

^Ijg    1^*^    would  still  exist  in  considerable  numbers,  not  only  in 

wi^^    ^^p  kloofs  at  the  foot  of  the  range  itself,  but  also  in  the 

Jj\^^      ^:5ctent   of   "fly  "-infested   bush -veldt   bordering   on   the 

exte^*     ^^  range.     But  not  until  the  game  wiis  already  practically 

evet^  ^^inated  was  any  law  passed  to  restrict  the  shooting;  and 

^l>en  to  the  poor  buffalo  was  extended  but  little  protection. 
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for  it  was  enacted  that  by  the  payment  of  £10  for  a  licence  they 
could  be  shot  practically  ad  lib, — elephants  and  hippopotami 
alone  being  secured  from  molestation,  not  only  by  the  law,  but 
by  the  fact  that  there  are  not  many  dozens  of  either  left  in  the 
State  to  shoot.^  Such  short-sightedness  is  not  only  careless,  but 
actually  culpable.  I  can  well  remember  how  fourteen  years  ago 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  Transvaal  was  a  perfect  paradise  for 
big  game  of  all  descriptions — elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotami, 
buffalo,  giraffe,  eland,  roan  and  sable  antelope,  and  in  fact  all  the 
species  of  antelope  peculiar  to  those  regions.  Now,  alas !  we 
speak  of  all  these  animals,  with  the  exception  of  the  giraffe  and 
sable  antelope,  as  we  do  of  the  deinotherium,  megatherium,  and 
the  dodo, — things  that  have  been.  There  are  still  a  few  spots 
where  buffalo  may  be  obtained  in  very  limited  numbers — such 
as  the  dense  bush  along  the  Sabi  river,  a  few  kloofs  at  the  foot 
of  the  Kahlamba,  and  in  some  stretches  of  country  here  and 
there  along  the  upper  Limpopo.  High  up  on  the  Sabi  river, 
where  it  passes  through  the  rough  foothills  of  the  Berg,  are 
numerous  deep  dark  kloofs  of  great  extent,  wherein  troops  of 
buffalo — or  elephant  either,  for  that  matter — might  wander  in 
perfect  security ;  for  no  one  ever  attempts  to  go  into  such  places 
except  on  occasions  when  a  beat  is  organised  for  dri\dng  buffalo. 
So  it  is  very  seldom  the  animals  get  disturbed,  and,  if  care  is 
taken,  the  preserve  may  eventually  prove  invaluable. 

Some  years  ago  (January  1891)  1  had  a  very  good  day's  sport 
in  the  bush  on  the  south  side  of  a  river  known  locally  as  the 
'Mtitshi,  on  which  occasion  I  was  accompanied  by  two  friends, 
and  when  I  had  a  very  narrow  escape  from  a  nasty  accident.  I 
would  here  say  that,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  bush,  there  are 
only  two  ways  of  getting  a  shot  at  these  animals.  One,  and  in 
my  opinion  far  the  best,  is  to  take  up  the  fresh  spoor  from  the 
spot  where  they  have  been  grazing  during  the  night  and  follow 
it,  with  but  one  boy  and  perhaps  a  couple  of  dogs,  into  the  bush. 
If  strict  silence  be  observed,  and  ordinary  precaution  as  to  direc- 
tion of  wind  be  taken,  an  easy  shot  may  be  thus  obtained.  I 
one  day  bagged  a  very  fine  bull  in  this  way,  di'opping  him  dead 

witli  a  single  shot;   but  his  companions,  six   in   number,  not 
«  »• 

^  The  game  law  has  now  been  revised,  and — when  too  late — bufifalo-Bhooting  has 
been  prohibited. 
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^^^ing  from  what  direction  the  shot  came,  charged  down  on 

^>Bnd  but  for  the  welcome  shelter  afforded  by  a  particularly 

wCflse  patch  of  bush,  and  the  stems  of  some  fine  yellow-wood 

^"^^  it  would  have  fared  badly  with  us  on  that  occasion.     Of 

course,    in  the  district  of  which  I  write,  a  horse  is  almost  use- 

^^,  a3   even  when  passing  from  cover  to  cover  the  distance  is 

*>  Mox*t,  and  the  ground  everywhere  so  very  rough,  that  a  horse 

coma     xaot  get  anywhere  near  them  before  they  reached  another 

^c  r^-fjeat.    Naturally  the  buffalo  stands  a  far  better  chance  of 

®^P^     under  these  circumstances,  for  on  the  flats,  when  once 

^^7  ^^^e  ridden  out  of  any  dense  bush  in  which  they  may  have 

"^      ^ound,  a  horse  gallops  into  them  quickly,  and  they  are 

^^y^     shot.     In  the  bush  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  a  charge,  for  a 

'^'*^^3  once  started  is  a  very  awkward  beast  to  stop,  and  the 

'"^^^i  charge  down  of  a  number  of  them  is  irresistible. 

'^^  I  had  secured  the  services  of  a  number  of  natives  living  at 
k'^^s  several  miles  apart  from  one  another,  the  various  parties 
^'"^^d  up  on  the  appointed  day  in  straggling  bands.    We  had 

tP®^     over  the  previous  afternoon — W and  I  on  horseback, 

•^^  ^- accompanying  the  Scotch  cart.    We  camped  on  the 

^P    of  a  high  ridge  distant  some  six  miles  from  the  bush  we 
uitfeXided  to  hunt.     The  next  morning  we  took  the  cart  down 
^  *  spot  much  nearer  the  scene  of  action,  and  ourselves  accom- 
panied the  crowd  of  Kafirs  to  the  banks  of  the  river.    A  party 
®^  ^poorers  had  left  some  two  hours  before  us  to  try  and  find 
^^^    the  exact  bush  in  which   the   buffalo  then  were.      These 
?^*tained  that  a  small  group  of  them  had  crossed  the  river 
j^*^g  the  night,  and  were  in  a  detached  kloof  where,  had  we 
^^U  of  their  presence,  they  could  not  possibly  have  escaped 
,        XJnfortunately,  before  the  spoorers  discovered  that  the  buffalo 
.  ^  Come  through  the  river,  they  walked  almost  on  top  of  them 
^his  small  kloof.    They  started  at  once,  rushed  down  the  ridge 
the  river,  which  they  recrossed,  and,  keeping  in  the  scrub 

Wong  tijg  bank,  entered  the  big  bush  at  the  lower  end.     W 

^^^  I  were  on  horseback,  and  reached  the  top  of  the  ridge  just 
^hen  tjjg  buffalo  were  crossing  the  river.  The  first  intimation 
^^  J^ceived  of  the  game  being  afoot  was  the  loud  shouting  of 
.  -'^afirs,  whom  we  could  make  out  running  hard  down  the 
"'^^''-'bank.     Unfortunately  I  found  that  it  was  impossible  to  get 
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mj  horse  down  the  ridge  towards  the  river,  as  it  consisted  of 
great  bonlders  and  thick  scrub,  over  and  throogfa  which  it  would 
have  been  snicidal  to  take  a  horse.  Thinking  it  possible,  how- 
ever, that  the  bnffalo  might  attempt  to  go  out  of  the  bush  and 
climb  the  high  ridge,  hj  means  of  which  thej  coold  cross  over 
into  the  deep  kloof  on  the  other  side,  I  galloped  hard  down 
towards  the  end  of  the  ridge,  over  the  worst  possible  ground, 
hoping  to  be  able  to  cnt  them  off  at  the  end  of  the  bush  should 
they  attempt  it  Before  I  was  abreast  of  where  it  was  possible 
the  buffalo  might  break  cover,  I  heard  shouts  from  the  Kafirs 
who  had  crossed  the  river,  then  other  shouts  higher  up  the 
ridge ;  and  one  after  another  I  saw  their  dusky  forms  appear  on 
the  spur,  above  and  below  the  bush,  and  knew  at  once  that  they 
had  out-flanked  the  buffalo,  and  at  least  prevented  them  from 
getting  out  of  the  kloof.  I  dismounted  here  to  study  the  situa- 
tion, as  I  knew  there  was  now  no  need  for  me  to  hurry.  The 
buffalo  were  certainly  in  the  kloof,  most  probably  standing  in  a 
deep  and  extensive  hollow  in  the  hillside,  where  the  bush  was 
even  thicker  than  elsewhere.  If  the  beaters  again  moved  thera, 
supposing  a  sufficient  number  to  outflank  them  and  prevent  them 
breaking  through  their  ranks,  they  would  most  certainly  move  up 
straight  through  the  thickest  part  of  the  bush  that  they  could 
find  ;  and  as  its  extent  higher  up  was  so  great  that  nothing  less 
than  200  Kafirs  could  liave  beaten  it,  it  was  necessary  to  place  a 
line  of  men  across  the  narrowest  path,  at  a  spot  some  half  a  mile 
higher  up,  and  where  it  was  not  more  than  500  yards  across.  I 
now  instructed  my  gun-bearer,  who  came  up,  to  tell  one  of  the 
Kafirs  to  get  about  twenty  of  their  number  to  form  an  extended 
line  across  this  narrow  neck,  whilst  ten  were  to  place  themselves 
in  a  line  extending  from  the  bush  to  the  river-bank,  and  at  right 
angles  to  the  course  of  the  river  itself.  Another  messenger  was 
to  convey  word  to  all  the  beaters  who  still  remained  in  the  centre 
of  the  kloof  to  come  out  and  go  in  again  at  the  far  end  at  a 
given  signal.  I  posted  my  friends  pro  tern.  500  yards  distant 
from  each  other  along  the  line  of  the  river,  on  the  side  on  which 
I  stood,  as  they  could  better  decide  upon  their  future  movements 
after  the  buffalo  were  started ;  for  I  thought  it  just  possible  that 
when  they  moved  off  they  might  endeavour  to  recross  the  river 
on  to  our  side,  and  make  for  a  long  irregular  strip  of  bush  which 
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ran  up  past  the  spot  on  which  I  then  stood.  I  remained  where 
I  was  until  my  gun-bearer  rejoined  me ;  and  when  half  an  hour 
had  elapsed,  and  I  thought  all  the  positions  properly  occupied 
as  I  had  selected,  I  signalled  to  the  Kafirs  across  on  the  other 
ride,  about  500  yards  distant^  to  enter  the  bush  and  drive  up. 

We  waited  for  a  long  time  before  hearing  anything  of  or  from 
the  beaters.     They  had  entered  the  bush  and  were  searching  for 
spoor,  as  it  was  all-important  that  their  line  should  keep  well 
together,  and  thoroughly  hunt  the  bush  as  they  went  along,  to 
prevent  the  buffalo  breaking  back.     It  most  unfortunately  hap- 
pened that  a  group  of  five  or  six  boys  had  not  attended  to  the 
^^^toctions,  but,  as  usual,  had   been   following  a  honey-bird 
through  the  bush  when  orders  were  given  to  get  out  of  it.    These 
"^  lingered  to  look  for  the  nest,  which  they  found  and  took 
^^   They  then  heard  the  line  of  beaters  advancing,  and  crossed 
Though  the  intervening  bush  to  join  them.    In  so  doing  they  ran 
^^t  on  to  a  clump  of  half-a-dozen  buffalo,  which  immediately 
**^ed  back,  and  passing  above  the  line  of  beaters  and  skirting 
^  bush,  got  out  over  the  ridge  unseen  by  any  of  the  party. 
"^fote  a  move  could  be  made  to  follow  these,  the  main  line  came 
^^  to  some  buffalo,  eight  or  ten  in  number,  and  a  rattling  volley 
P^^  their  weapons  echoed  loudly  through  the  depths  of  the 
^^f.    The  buffalo,  untouched,  or  at  least  unhurt,  dashed  away 
J?&ht  up  the  bush  in  the  direction  of  the  neck  guarded  by  the 
^^    of  Basutos.     I  waited  no  longer,  as  it  was  probable  the 
*^fl^lo  were  all  together,  and  none  were  then  likely  to  attempt 
1^  ^^cross.    Jumping  on  my  horse,  and  taking  my  heavy  rifle 
^*Jci  the  boy,  I  told  him  to  follow  at  his  best  pace  with  my  long- 
^^S*  rifle,  to  a  spot  where  we  could  cross  the  river  on  to  the 
"2*^T  side.    As  I  galloped  off  towards  the  drift,  I  could  distinctly 
^^"^  the  buffalo  crashing  through  the  bush  on  the  other  side, 
.  P^  Vit  300  yards  up  the  ridge ;  and  once  I  caught  sight  of  a  big 
Z^^^^lc  object  moving  rapidly  along,  but  too  completely  hidden  by 
^    bush  to  give  any  chance  of  a  shot.     As  I  passed  I  advised 
friends  to  cross  through  and  climb  the  other  ridge  where  the 
-,^^    '  of  Basutos  was  stationed,  and  hurried  on  myself  to  the  drift. 
A^^  river  being  well  up,  I  had  considerable  difficulty  in  getting 
^ugh,  but  succeeded  at  last,  and  was  joined  on  the  other  bank 
V  jxij  gun-carrier.     I  sent  word  to  those  boys  at  the  end  of  the 
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line  nearest  the  river  to  wheel  round,  extending  their  line  aloi 
the  base  of  the  bush,  and  to  work  np  so  as  to  endeavour  to  g 
the  buffido  in  between  the  extended  line  of  stops  and  the  advar 
ing  beaters,  thus  forcing  them  to  stand  at  bay  or  to  climb  out 
the  high  ridge.  We  then  set  to  work  to  climb  the  hill  oursel^* 
hv  a  narrow  bush-track ;  and  a  terrible  piece  of  work  it  was, 
the  hill  was  almost  as  steep  as  the  side  of  a  house,  and  one  1 
to  crawl  through,  over,  or  under  the  bush  and  fallen  trees,  9 
scramble  over  the  great  moss-covered  boulders  of  which  the  kj< 
was  full.  Just  as  we  neared  the  top  we  could  make  out  hj  t 
shouting  that  the  bufialo  were  somewhere  near  bj,  and  the  Txm 
evidently  getting  close  on  to  them.  We  hurried  up  as  rapid! 
as  we  could,  but  the  last  part  of  the  climb  was  a  "  caution." 
landslip  had  taken  place  there  at  some  time  or  other,  and  tE 
high  bank  formed  thus  was  covered  with  enormous  boulders  pile 
one  on  top  of  the  other  at  every  conceivable  angle  and  in  ever 
direction,  and  the  whole  crowned  with  such  a  tangle  of  thorn 
creepers  and  wire-like  scrub-bush  that  at  first  sight  it  woul 
appear  quite  impossible  for  any  living  thing  to  go  through  i1 
but  we  were  shortly  to  have  convincing  proof  to  the  contrar 
After  a  tedious  clamber  we  reached  the  top  of  this  bank,  ai 
found  ourselves  in  an  open  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  bus 
perhaps  100  yards  across,  and  150  in  length.  The  upper  pa 
of  this  clearing  was  surrounded  by  very  dense  bush,  apparent 
equally  as  thick  as  that  through  which  we  had  passed;  bi 
in  reality  it  only  extended  for  a  distance  of  60  or  70  yard 
beyond  which  it  became  thinner  and  more  scattered;  and  fro 
there  to  the  top  of  the  ridge,  a  distance  of  about  200  yards,  tl 
ground  was  open,  though  very  rough  and  stony.  The  clearii 
alluded  to  was  covered  with  high,  rank,  and  thickly  -  matte 
grass-jungle,  which  probably  had  not  been  burnt  off  for  yeai 
In  the  centre  the  grass  was  about  5  feet  high,  but  all  round  tl 
edges,  close  to  the  bush,  it  was  at  least  8  feet — though  trample 
down  in  many  places  by  the  feet  of  buffalo,  pigs,  and  bushbuc 
— and  interspersed  with  long  snake-like  brambles ;  and  the  hi 
here  sloped  very  steeply  towards  the  river.  The  first  objec 
which  attracted  my  attention  on  reaching  this  place  were  seven 
dark  figures  perched  well  up  in  the  trees  which  grew  here  as 
there  over  the  open  spot ;  so  I  went  up  to  the  nearest  and  askc 
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an  explanation  of  their  crow-like  position,  and  was  infonned  that 

the  buffalo  which  had  been  first  started  had  got  away  up  into 

the  strip  of  bush  at  its  upper  edge,  and  there  the  Kafirs  had, 

with  commendable  smartness,  headed  them  both  in  front  and 

above,  so  that  they  could  not  possibly  either  break  the  line  or 

escape  across  the  open  ridge.    They  seemed  properly  cornered, 

and  but  for  an  accident  must  have  suflFered  severely.    The  boys 

were  now  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  beaters  from  below,  to 

cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  game  to  the  bush  from  which  we  first 

drove  them.     If  this  was  successfully  accomplished,  only  two 

^^'ays  of  escape  presented  themselves:  one  by  breaking  cover 

««id  crossing  the  now  well-guarded  open  space,  and  thence,  by 

entering  a  deep  gully  which  intersected  the  bush,  make  their 

"Way  along  to  a  rocky  fastness  higher  up  the  river,  the  rough 

natwe  and  great  extent  of  which  would  have  prevented  us  from 

getting  them  out  again ;  the  other  by  way  of  the  blind  footpath 

^p  irhich  we  had  come.     This  latter  course  was  probably  beset 

with  dangers  for  them,  as  the  left  flank  of  the  line  of  stops  was 

wheeling  into  position,  and  would  be  likely  to  cut  them  off.     It 

^^  more  than  probable,  however,  that  the  buflFalo  would  try  the 

^pen,  not  having  seen  the  boys  in  the  trees,  who  evidently  did 

^^  care  to  risk  a  down-hill  rush  of  the  heavy  brutes  on  the 

pound;  besides  which,  the  great  height  of  the  grass  made  an 

^'evated  position  in  every  way  advisable. 

^y  gun-carrier  was  very  anxious  that  I  should  also  take  to  a 

^»  and  I  would  have  eventually  done  so,  but  was  desirous  of 

^^^Haining  if  the  stops  were  posted  across  the  blind  footpath ; 

^  I  told  him  to  climb  up  with  my  large  bore  double  rifle,  while 

^^>ok  my  little  single  Metford  and  went  back  towards  the  bush 

^  ^^  and  get  the  boys  into  some  sort  of  line  and  prevent  the 

fh     ^^  from  turning  back  to  the  cover.     I  was  not  expecting 

,  ?^  latter  to  move  for  some  time — not,  in  fact,  until  they  were 

J.    ^^U  out — or  else  I  would  certainly  not  have  acted  as  I  did. 

.^  it  appears  that  in  some  way  they  took  alarm  suddenly,  and 

th       ^^^  crossing  the  open,  stole  back  through  the  bush  towards 

^      ^ver  at  the  upper  end,  which  they  would  have  been  unable 

^j^  ^^  had  the  beaters  from  below  come  up  in  time.     A  shout  from 

^^    Si-oup  of  boys  who  had  headed  them  warned  me  they  were 

^Ixe  move.    By  the  merest  chance  they  ran  on  to  the  left  flank 
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certainly  have  caught  him.    W fired  into  her,  but  the  bush 

w«s  so  dense  and  the  charge  so  irresistible  that  none  of  them 
dared  venture  too  close,  and  she  got  away.     Old  Eover,  however, 
picked  her  up,  and  kept  close  on  her  heels  right  down  to  the 
river. 

In  the  meanwhile  we  took  the  spoor  of  the  old  bull,  and 
found  him  lying  dead  (with  four  bullets  in  him)  just  on  the  edge 
of  the  gully,  about  200  yards  from  where  he  got  my  shot.  Some 
time  after,  while  we  were  busy  getting  the  bull's  head  off, 
we  heard  Eover  baying  the  wounded  cow  in  the  river,  but  none 
of  tlie  party  arriving  in  time  to  help  the  dog,  she  broke  bay, 
crossed  the  river,  and  entered  one  of  the  kloofs  on  the  other 
side.  Leaving  some  of  the  boys  with  the  bull,  I  took  the  re- 
naainder  with  me  on  the  spoor  of  the  cow,  which  had  lost  a 
great  quantity  of  blood,  and  which  I  was  anxious  to  secure,  as 
in  the  very  hurried  glance  I  got  of  her  as  she  charged  down 
Blie  appeared  to  have  a  remarkably  fine  head,  and  some  of  the 
"^ys  who  saw  her  in  the  bush  confirmed  that  opinion,  though  the 

Msutu  who  was  chivied  didn't  express  an  opinion  at  all !    P 

"^  not  attempted  to  climb  the  hill,  being  a  bit  knocked  up 
T^^  the  great  heat;   so  he  had  remained  below  at  the  river, 
.  ^^  Unfortunately  was  unable  to  get  up  in  time  to  get  a  shot 
^  the  cow.     As  we  crossed  the  river  a  most  violent  thunder- 
'^^  which  had  threatened   for  some  hours,  and  which  the 
*^^U1  heat  throughout  the  morning  had  led  us  to  expect,  broke 
^  Our  heads,  and  in  a  few  minutes  each  member  of  the  party 
drenched  to  the  skin.    Not  that  the  major  portion  of  our 
.    l^anions  had  much  on  them  to  get  soaked  through  before  the 
jV^   Reached  their  skins ;  still,  taken  all  round,  we  formed  a  de- 
^  ^^ly  bedraggled,  sorry-looking  crowd,  as  we  again  struck  out 
^  ^g  the  spoor  when  the  worst  of  the  storm  had  passed  over, 
/^^   after  all  it  had  its  beneficial  results,  in  that  it  purified 
.  ^  air,  which  after  the  morning's  exertions  was  none  too  sweet 
^^   the  near  vicinity  of  the  Kafirs.     The  rain  still  continued 
^   come  down  sharply,  and  we  soon  found,  to  our  great   dis- 
appointment, that  our  search  was  to  be  a  fruitless  one,  as  the 
blood-spoor  was  entirely  obliterated,  and  though  we  could  follow 
the  tracks  easily  enough  into  the  kloof,  they  very  soon  ran  into 
those  made  by  the  buffalo  during  the  night  and  early  morning ; 
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and  aher  persisien:  efforts  we  were  forced  to  give  it  up.  Far 
into  the  nigbt  the  loys  exercised  their  jaws  npon  the  old  bnll, 
and  conversadco  did  nc-i  Sag  meanwhile,  nntil  another  veiy  heavy 
storm  broke  np*>n  ns^  diivi:::^  them  off  to  the  shelter  afforded 
by  their  temporarily  buili  huts. 

The  boll  carried  a  £ne  head, — greatest  width  of  horns  in- 
side, 36  inches,  outside.  42  inches,  and  span  between  the  tips  31 
inches.  This.  I  should  fancy,  is  not  far  from  the  maximum  size 
attained  by  these  bush -buffalo,  their  horns  being  invariably 
more  stunted  than  those  of  the  open  veldL  The  bodies,  as  a  rule, 
are  more  hairy,  and  the  height  at  the  shoulders  less  by  a  hand. 
Otherwise  there  is  no  difference  whatever  between  tlie  two 
animals,  those  thai  I  have  mentioned  being  no  more  than  one 
would  expect  to  occur  under  the  circumstances,  seeing  that  for 
years  they  have  been  inhabitants  of  dark  densely  wooded 
kloofs,  a  fact  which  would  in  course  of  time  account  for  their 
stunted  growth  and  lom^er  hair.  I  have  stated  that  the  horns 
of  these  bush>buffalo  never  attain  the  size  of  those  of  the  Low 
Country,  but  I  should  perhaps  make  one  probable  exception, 
as  having  come  under  my  notice.  It  happened  only  last  year. 
I  was  out  riding  late  one  evening,  the  sun  being  already  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  down  as  I  descended  a  steep  hUl  towards  a  small 
stream,  beyond  which  the  bridle -jxith  that  I  was  following 
led  up  another  particularly  steep  ascent.  When  I  was  yet  some 
distance  from  the  spot  where  the  stream  was  usually  crossed, 
I  noticed  six  or  eight  dark  objects  coming  directly  down  towards 
the  drift,  and  about  20  yards  to  one  side  of  the  footpath.  I  took 
them  to  be  Kafir  cattle  at  first,  as  there  were  several  kraals 
within  a  mile  of  this  spot ;  but  not  seeing  any  herd-boys  with 
them,  and  knowinji  that  it  was  unusual  for  cattle  to  be  stravinu 
80  far  away  from  a  kraal  at  night,  I  pulled  up  to  examine 
them  more  closelv.  Thev  were  then  not  over  200  vards  distant, 
and  I  saw  at  once  —  as  they  came  out  of  the  scrub  and  ap- 
proached the  drift  —  that  they  were  buffalo:  their  uniformly 
dark  colour  would  have  left  no  doubt  in  mv  mind,  even  had 
I  been  unable  to  see  their  rugged  horns.  They  were  quite  un- 
conscious of  my  presence,  but  I  was  powerless  to  harm  them, 
as  I  had  no  weapon  of  any  sort  with  me  —  a  most  unusual 
circumstance,  for  it  is  seldom  I  move  abroad  without  a  rifle,     I 
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Aad  to  lead  the  horse  down  to  the  drift,  as  the  path  was  nearly 
pexpeDdicnlar ;  and  as  I  approached  the  stream  the  buffalo  came 
nearer  from  the  opposite  side,  till  when  I  reached  the  drift  there 
was    less  than  70  yards  between  us.     I  was  very  doubtful  of 
JT^nanetsi,  my  horse, — a  high-spirited,  restless,  but  courageous 
animal,  and  the  pet  of  the  stable, — as  he  had  already  commenced 
to  get  uneasy  at  the  near  approach  of  the  bufifalo,  and  I  thought 
l^e    might  just  possibly  land  me  in  an  awkward  position.     But 
nay  ouriosity  was  too  strong  to  allow  me  to  leave  them  without 
^  nearer  acquaintance,  especially  as  I  knew  the  speed  of  my  nag, 
and    that  I  had  the  heels  of  them  in  the  unlikely  event  of  a 
cnarge  en  masse.    The  water  in  the  drift  was  deep,  and  the  buf- 
talo    evidently  heard  the  horse  splashing  through  it,  for  when 
^^    climbed  out  of  the  steep  bank  which  had  hidden  us  from 
^e^r  when  in  the  water,  they  had  pulled  up,  and  were  standing 
^^ped  together  under  some  low  bush,  perhaps  40  yards  distant. 
^^y  did  not  seem  a  bit  alarmed,  for  as  I  watched  them — riding 
^aitJs  them  all  the  time  and  keeping  my  horse  well  in  hand — 
f^^e  cow  walked  forward  a  few  paces,  and,  lowering  her  head, 
^^ecj  noisily  about  on   the  footpath,  the  remainder  quietly 
^Xog  at  me.     Nguanetsi  behaved  splendidly,  for  though  he 
^^V>led  slightly,  and  gazed  very  fixedly  at  them,  he  took  me 
r  ^^  less  than  25  yards  of  the  group.     It  was  then  for  the  first 
^^     that  I   noticed  a  monster  bull  with  them,  I   think  the 
^^^iJest  specimen  I  have  ever  set  eyes  upon,  with  a  massive 
^^^^pread  pair  of  horns.     At  the  time  I  would  have  given 
^5"  tilling,  except  my  horse,  for  a  rifle,  for  such  a  trophy  as 
^^^   old  bull  carried  is  not  seen  twice  in  a  lifetime  nowadays. 
^^    a  moment  the  idea  of  retracing  my  steps  to  the  nearest 
^^^al  and  borrowing  an  old  musket  came  into  my  mind ;  then 
^  abandoned  it  as  impracticable,  for  long  ere  I  could  return 
"^  Would  have  been  quite  dark,  and  the  buffalo  possibly  a  mile 
a^ay.     As  I  turned  my  horse  broadside  to  pass  across  their 
fi^nt,  the  buffalo  moved  slightly,  and  the  old  bull  stepped  a  few 
paces  forward,  lowering  his  head  and  sniffing  on  the  grass-tops, 
then  looking  up  again  rather  wickedly  at  me.     One  touch  of 
lliQ  spur  I  felt  would  send  my  nag  careering  over  the  veldt 
at  top  speed,  but  I  did  not  intend  to  retreat  in  any  but  a  digni- 
fied manner.     When  nearly  past  them,  they  whisked  round,  and 
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set  oflf  up  the  hill  at  a  lumbering  gallop,  though  the  old  bull 
twice  stopped  and  turned  to  look  at  me  before  disappearing 
finally  into  a  bush  over  the  ridge.  I  searched  everywhere  for 
them  next  day,  but  the  bull  had  probably  retired  discreetly  with 
his  family  to  some  far-distant  kloof,  for  I  have  never  seen  him 
again  since. 

In  all  the  district  to  which  I  have  referred,  there  are  few  uglier 
and  rougher  kloofs,  or  more  secure  retreats  to  suit  the  neces- 
sarily retiring  habits  of  the  buflfalo,  than  those  which  cut  up  both 
slopes  of  the  long,  lofty  spurs  through  which  the  'Mtitshi  river 
winds  its  tortuous  course  towards  the  larger  Waritshi — and  the 
scene  of  the  incidents  just  related.  In  parts  the  bush  is  extensive 
and  very  dense,  indeed  practically  impenetrable ;  but,  as  a  rule, 
the  buflfalo,  unless  disturbed,  appear  to  prefer  taking  up  their 
abode  in  the  smaller  kloofs  in  the  vicinity,  throughout  all  of 
which  extensive  reed-beds,  more  or  less  dense,  are  to  be  found ; 
whilst  upon  the  outskirts  great  areas  of  thorny  jungle,  which 
annually  escape  the  devouring  fires,  aflford  them  most  ample 
security.  To  enter  such  places  on  foot  is  most  fatiguing  and 
always  unsatisfactory,  and  one  would  not  get  ten  yards  inside 
before  "hooking  up." 

Some  few  years  ago,  in  the  latter  end  of  October,  a  party  of 
us  ascertained  that  a  troop  of  about  thirty  buffalo  were  in  a 
rough   heavily  -  wooded   kloof  about  a  mile  in  length,  on  the 
north   bank   of   the  'Mtitshi,   with  a  long  high   ridge,  thickly 
clothed  with  bush,  and  a  wide  irregular  plain  of  long  grass,  and 
detached  clumps   of  thorny  scrub,  lying  between  it  and   the 
river.     The  north  side  of  the  kloof  was  cut  up  by  numerous 
dongas,  and  though  the  late  fires  had  swept  off  all  last  season's 
grass,  and  a  new  garment  of  brightest  emerald  lay  spread  over 
ridges  and  hollows,  the  ground  could  scarcely  be  called  open, 
owing   to  the   luxuriant   growth  of   acacia?,  *mngcosi,  and   low 
flowering  bushes  which  intercepted  the  view  in  all  directions. 
There  lay  another  extensive  kloof   at  the  back  of   the  more 
open  ridge,  and  much  frequented  by  the  buffalo  from  time  to 
time ;  and  as  it  was  possible  the  latter  might  endeavour  to  get 
away  into  it,  we  hoped  to  get  shots  at  them  when  crossing  the 
ridge.     The  thick  thorny  jungle  on  the  south  side  of  the  kloof, 
in  which  the  buffalo  had  been  marked  down,  was  quite  untouched 
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by   tie  fires, — a  real  bush-pigs*  paradise,  with  its  chevava>de-frise 
of  '-wicopi,  'mkonto  w*endJUomt,  and  "  wait-a-bit "  thorns.    From  the 
IT  end  of  this  kloof  a  strip  of  narrow  but  exceptionally  dense 
extended  over  a  low  "  saddle  "  on  the  ridge,  and  connected 
It  ^^j^th  the  thinner  and  more  straggling  cover  on  the  river-side. 
Otu*  party  consisted  of  four  rifles,  and  word  having  been  pre- 
viously sent  round  amongst  the  native  headmen  that  we  required 
^  nmnber  of  beaters,  upon  the  appointed  day  these  turned  up 
promptly  enough ;  so  that  when  we  mustered  them  on  the  ridge 
*j>ove  the  scene  of  operations,  we  found  that  we  had  between 
^'**^  and  seventy  likely-  and  unlikely-looking  assistants.     Of 


^l^eir  arms  and  accoutrements  the  less  said  the  better ;  the  collec- 
tion ^ould  have  been  interesting  and  more  useful  in  the  Tower 
*^^*ioxiry.  Powder,  as  usual,  was  at  a  premium  amongst  them, 
^^^   in  one  instance  I  noticed  an  energetic  fellow  ramming  down 

ft  2  o  o 

^^    or  3-ounce  ball  and  half  a  yard  more  or  less  of  old  rag — 

P^^fc^^bly  a  piece  from  the  tail  of  his  shirt — on  the  top  of  a  very 

sno^^^  2  drams  of  powder  of  the  worst  possible  description.     But 

^^  were  blithely  happy,  every  "  man  Jack  "  of  them,  as  perhaps 

^^^3^  the  swarthy  sons  of  Africa  know  how  to  be,  with  a  hunt  in 

P'^^^'pect,  and  a  probable  surfeit  of  fat  meat  to  be  looked  for- 

^^'^d  to.    It  is  all  for  the  present  with  them, — neither  the  past 

^^^  the  future  troubles  them ;  and  therein,  perhaps,  lies  the  secret 

^*   their  capacity  for  enjoyment,  and  of  the  light  hold  which 

grtef  has  upon  them.     Verily,  they  "  take  no  thought  for  the 

uiorrow  "  I 

We  distributed  sundry  bunches  of  squibs  and  crackers  amongst 

the  leaders,  with  orders  to  blaze  away  and  not  spare  them ;  but 

I  fancy  a  very  large  percentage  found  its  way  into  their  pockets 

and  pouches,  not  to  be  produced  until  the  sacred  precincts  of 

their  kraals  were  reached,  there  to   be   displayed   before  the 

wondering  gaze  of  their  women-folk !     One   old   fellow,  short 

of  both  pockets  and  pouch  —  and  we  should  say  of  brains  as 

well,  unless   he  was  a  confirmed   believer  in  predestination — 

coolly  threaded  the  strings  holding  the  bunches  of  squibs  together, 

through  the  slit  lobes  of  each  ear  —  the  pocket  in  which  the 

snuff-box  is  usually  kept — and  marched  ofif  in  apparently  good 

humour  with  the  world  in  general  and  himself  in  particular. 

Everything  being  in  readiness,  we  divided  our  gang  into  three 
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o..    T.>^  ..:•.   -:■.-.      ^^     :-vT..;     .?  ::  ircveevi  to  the  lower  end 
-     *.  V  \.  ..      .  :,:  -..T-:i:  .-  :lf  ruSalo  in  that  direction; 

•  -^  -^  '-^  ^r     ^  -    .^.r  i-.l  ;:  :he  kloof,  and  making 
v       1            w.     *              .—  -.■^.  :;  ;::r.  :he  spoorers  lower 
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'^  .-.        ^  .:   \  .^^    ."•:,-,•;  :.  ii::cr  the  bush  at  the 

*  •       .  X    --  *.         -    :  .:  ;.:-.Tr_     Xo  limit  was  put 

.s  ^-      \   r  .      .t   :z:-l;vrd.    The  Scotch 

'  ■'   ^         ^1   TST"!":  liii.  we  left  out- 

.-   '  i>t.>  _u  :l.ir^  ::  a  herd-bov. 
»     -    >^  *  : :  vi  -  "..'sr::.  :'-t  riize  on  the 

•  '   >■  *      .  -.1     .::••.     ir54:l.z<  i.:  llkelv  open- 
-.>       •  ■                  ..      .  ^  ■    >     :    •^.:-.i.:':'j<i  :;r  i  m.ve  in  any 

-  s.    ^  .^s.-  :   .    ;::::  r-.nirr:-.:  in  ilieration 

>      .■>^  *   .-   .  •    .     :.:    :    ir  iJ::?  "s^f  liil  taken 

■->-^    '  ■./•.:   :^   szLrr.r.^     i:i-™ei  noises 
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wixo,  like  myself,  was  puzzled  to  know  what  was  going  on  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  kloof. 

I   liave  long  ago  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  such  cases  it  is 

q[ixxt>e  useless,  nay  foolish,  to  leave  one's  post,  and  to  go  away  any 

in  the  hope  of  bettering  one's  chances.    Select  your  post 

care  at  first,  and  stick  to  it ;  in  the  long-run  you  will  meet 

greater  success  than  by  dodging  about  here  and  there  when- 

"  you  think  you  are  "  out  of  the  fun."    Besides  that,  there  is 

ilement  of  great  danger  in  it,  if  shooting  with  others  in  com- 

^  as  one  might  very  easily  take  up  a  new  position  quite  close 

comrade,  separated  from  him  only  by  a  leafy  screen,  which, 

te  it  prevents  your  seeing  each  other,  would  oflfer  no  manner 

^*    I'esistance  to  a  rifle-bullet.     H was  quite  of  my  opinion, 

**^^'t  we  should  do  better  where  we  were ;  but  when  at  last  we 

heard  a  shout  of  "  Ti  pumile ! "  ("  They've  gone  out ! "),  and,  after 

^^JJidry  "  cross-questions  and  crooked  answers  "  across  the  breadth 

^^    the  kloof,  ascertained  that  the  buffalo  had  broken   cover, 

^oas^  the  ridge  through  the  connecting  strip  of  bush,  and  gone 

tow^xx  into  the  valley  on  the  other  side,  there  seemed  no  further 

J^^^on  for  hesitation;  so,  accompanied  by  a  single  native,  we 

^^"^^ed  down  to  the  kloof,  crossing  the  stream  on  the  other  side, 

^^      ^lommenced  our  scramble  through  the  dense  grass-jungle  to 

^'^-^l:!  the  top  of  the  spur — our  intention  being  to  try  and  de- 

,  *^^  on  the  other  side  in  time  to  cut  the  buffalo  off  if  they  made 

...      -^:i  the  river,  as  it  seemed  probable  they  would  do.     But  little 

I  ^^re  dream  of  the  task  that  lay  before  us :  all  too  keenly  we 

1  7^    ^-  ied  forward,  stumbling  over  great  rocks  and  fallen  timber 

^  hidden  in  the  long  grass,  and  hooking  up  on  all  sorts  of 

inous  thorns ;  and  all  this  under  a  blazing  October  sun.    We 

led  the  dividing  spur  at  last,  and  rested  a  few  seconds  to 

breath,  whilst  taking  mental  note  of  the  splendid  panorama 

^^^^ad  out  before  us.      Six  hundred  feet  below,  almost  sheer 

^     ^^n,  lay  the  valley  through  which  the  river  flowed,  appar- 

^^tily  a  confused  mass  of  grass  and  jungle,  bush,  donga,  and 

^^-^ny  ridges.     Far  below  us  we  could  see  the  river,  glimmering 

^tween  its  wooded  banks ;  and  the  rugged  face  of  the  opposite 

^pur  on  its  south  bank,  distant  from  where  we  stood  perhaps 

three  miles;  and  over  all  the  quivering  heat-glare  of  noonday, 

obscuring  the  outlines  and  doubling  the  distances. 
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A  wild  prospect  truly,  and  one  that  would  have  appalled  ns 
by  its  evident  suggestiveness  of  toil  and  fag,  had  we  been  after 
any  other  game  than  bufifalo.  As  it  was,  we  had  no  thought  of 
giving  up.  We  quickly  commenced  another  horrible  scramble, 
only  down-hill  this  time,  till  we  emerged  at  last  from  the  bush, 
and  walked  out  along  a  comparatively  open  ridge,  crossing  the 
valley  at  right  angles ;  and  as  this  put  us  well  in  front  of  the 
spoorers,  and  commanded  a  large  extent  of  bush  and  scrub,  in 
which,  presumably,  the  buffalo  had  taken  refuge,  we  were  not 
long  in  getting  into  a  shady  spot,  and  taking  a  welcome  rest  after 
our  exertions.  Poor  foolish  mortals !  how  gladly  would  we  have 
extended  that  period  of  rest  to  half  an  hour  or  even  twenty  min- 
utes !  but  no  such  luck !    H had  just  made  a  remark  to  me 

about  the  likelihood  of  the  buffalo  coming  out  our  way,  when  we 
heard  a  " clarion  voice  far  up  the  height,"  and  "Excelsior ! "  was 
practically  what  it  said.  It  came  this  time  from  a  little  knot 
of  honey  -  seekers,  perched  like  crows  upon  a  prominent  rock 
half-way  up  the  hillside,  on  the  spur  we  had  just  descended. 
"Em'va!  buya-ni  ng'emVal"  ("Back,  come  back!")  What! 
is  it  possible  that  we  hear  aright?  Must  we  really  drag  our 
miserable  selves  up  that  hill  again  ?  "  The  brave  old  Duke  of 
York"  and  his  "ten  thousand  men"  had  a  light  task,  surely, 
compared  to  ours !  But  there  is  no  help  for  it ;  a  mistake  has 
been  made  somewhere,  and  either  the  bufifalo  never  left  the  first 
kloof  or  there  are  still  some  left  in  it,  and  if  we  would  see  sport 
we  must  hurry  up,  and  "the  devil  take  the  hindmost."  How 
heavy  those  9J-lb.  rifles  became  ere  we  regained  the  top  of  the 
spur  I  leave  those  to  judge  who  have  had  similar  experience, 
and  the  full  cartridge  belts  weighed  like  magazines  -  full  of 
ammunition.  Down  the  other  side  of  the  hill  was  child's  play 
in  comparison,  and  after  halting  for  a  moment  to  get  a  cool- 
ing drink  in  the  stream  which  rippled  pleasantly  over  its 
rocky  bed  at  the  bottom  of  the  kloof,  we  quickly  climbed  the 
opposite  bank,  and  once  again  stood  at  our  old  posts,  bitterly 
repenting  ever  having  left  them,  and  very  unlikely  to  try  it 
again. 

Fortunately  we  secured  a  brief  rest  before  the  curtain  rose  upon 
the  last  act,  and  I  had  the  first  draw  at  my  pipe  since  leaving  the 
cart  in  the  morning.     Whilst  wrapped  in  the  blue  clouds  that 
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curled  slowly  and  lingeringly  from  the  well-worn  briar,  a  sudden 
shout  broke  upon  our  ears,  followed  by  a  single  shot  and  a  vigorous 
harking  of  dogs ;  then  the  crashing  of  branches  became  audible, 
mingled  with  confused  shouts  and  cries  proceeding  from  the 

Dppex  end  of  the  kloof.     H and  I  then  parted  company, 

standing  in  the  places  originally  occupied  by  us  in  the  morn- 
^-       The  din  sounds  nearer,  and  each  grasps  his  rifle  more 
firaalj,  and  strains  watchful  eyes  for  a  glimpse  of  the  game, 
^0^    certainly  afoot.      A  perfect  fusillade  rattles  through  the 
buali,  echoed  again  and   again  by  the  surrounding  hills  and 
kloofs.    Hurrah,  our  turn  at  last!     Hark  to  the  crashing  of 
the    imderwood,  as  the  huge  brutes  rush  headlong  through  it! 
Everything  gives  way  before  them ;  branches  rattle  down,  long 
to^h  saplings  are  bent  like  highly  strung  bows  till  their  leafy 
tops  touch  the  ground,  then  fly  back  as  the  trampling  hoofs 
P^  on;  the  very  stones  are  dashed  aside  with  a  clatter,  and 
g*^t  creepers,  all  thorn-protected  as  they  are,  snap  like  threads 
bfttore  the  mighty  rush  of  the  infuriated  beasts !    A  few  of  the 
^t  dogs  are  up  with  them,  having  followed  closely  as  they  tore 
^  path  down  through  the  kloof  at  top  speed.    As  the  bufialo  reach 
^"C  end  of  the  bush,  they  realise  that  they  must  either  stand  at 
W  or  break  cover  and  take  the  open.    A  short  pause ;  see,  down 
in  the  reed-bed  below  us,  how  the  feathered  heads  quiver,  tremble, 
and  wave  I    In  rush  the  dogs.     Hurrah,  at  bay  at  last !    Angry 
now  grow  the  dogs*  voices,  and  loudest,  angriest  of  all  that  of  my 
gallant  old  Rover.    With  fierce  wild  grunts  the  buffalo  turn  on 
their  pursuers,  but,  anxious  for  another  try  to  escape  by  the  divid- 
ing ridge,  they  dash  in  on  the  dogs,  and  before  we  can  scramble 
down  into  the  kloof  to  help,  two  bulls  successfully  reach  the 
grass-jungle  on  the  other  side.     But  it  avails  them  nothing,  for 
they  at  once  expose  themselves  to  our  fire  from  across  the  kloof. 
Sharply  our  rifles  ring  out,  and  with  immediate  effect,  for  they 
cease  their  efforts  to  climb  the  spur,  and  first  one,  and  then  the 
other,  turns  and  stands  at  bay  for  the  last  time.    The  Kafirs  close 
round,  and  for  a  few  moments  dire  confusion  reigns,  of  which  one 
of  the  grim  old  monsters  takes  advantage  to  make  a  headlong 
charge,  scattering  dogs  and  natives  in  a  manner  which  reminds 
one  forcibly  of  springbuck  on  the  High-veldt  when  a  bullet  drops 
amongst  them. 
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Bat  it  is  bis  last  etfort,  for  ere  he  can  Tegain  the  cover  he  left, 
he  trembles,  totters,  and  fall^, 

"  As  talk  on  Moont  Aremiu  the  thandeF-MDitten  oak ! " 

Face  to  his  foes  stands  bis  cotnpanioD,  his  little  Reaming  eyes 
peering  angrily  oat  from  onder  the  gnarled  front  of  horn.     A 

splendidlr  delivered  boUet  from  H 's  anerriug  rifle  decides 

the  day :  the  old  bull,  on  receiving  tbe  shot,  turns  half  back  in 
the  cover  with  a  defiant  bellow,  makes  yet  another  game  attempt 


ig  eygi  firing  angrily  Qi 


to  charge,  staggers  a  few  paces,  and  falls  not  more  than  20  feet 
from  where  lay  liis  grim  companion.  I  will  make  no  attempt 
to  describe  the  scene  that  followed.  The  confusion  of  tongues 
consequent  upon  the  meeting  together  under  such  circumstances 
of  more  than  sixty  representatives  of  a  dozen  different  tribes  of 
natives,  each  talking  bis  loudest  and  fastest,  and  gesticulating 
his  wildest,  absolutely  battles  all  ilescription. 

Only  one  slight  accident  happened  throughout  the  day,  when 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

LEOPARDS   AND   THEIR    HABITS. 

Much-iiialigned  animals — Leopardus  sum — The  promptings  of  instinct — 
Great  daring — Variety  and  species — Comparison  of  the  Asiatic  and 
African  forms — Temminck  an  authority — Unreliable  measurements— 
Best  method  of  measuring  trophies — The  hill  leopard — Low-Countiy 
leopard  —  Intermediate  forms — Frequent  occurrence — Specific  unity — 
Adaptability  to  surroundings — Most  daring  in  stormy  weather — Mode 
of  attack — Seizing  and  killing  their  prey — Appearances  against  them — 
A  unique  incident — Goats  an  easy  prey — Tit-bits — Lion  or  leopard? — 
Returning  to  a  kill — Native  stupidity — An  amused  listener — Careful 
approach  to  a  kill — Tree-climbing — Leopard  and  baboons — Standing 
at  bay — Leopardess  and  cubs — Family  matters — Prolific  animals — The 
natives'  opinion — A  **bull." 

There  is  certainly  no  animal  amoncjst  the  larger  fauna  of  South 
Africa  that  has  obtained  so  small  a  share  of  attention  in  works 
of  sport  as  the  much-maligned  beautiful  leopard.  Here  and 
tliere  passing  mention  has  been  made  of  it,  but  always  in  terms 
the  very  reverse  of  complimentary  —  "sneaking,"  "cowardly," 
"  skulking  "  being  amongst  the  most  frequent.  Although  from 
time  to  time  I  have  suflered  serious  losses  from  its  marauding 
habits,  the  pursuit  of  the  leopard  and  the  study  of  its  life-history 
have  ever  possessed  for  me  the  greatest  attraction  and  charm; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  relation  of  a  few  of  the  many  adventures 
[  have  met  with  while  hunting  it,  I  will  endeavour  to  show  that 
it  is  far  from  being  the  contemptible  sneak  and  utter  coward 
that  many  would  have  us  l)elieve.  Such  terms  are  invariably 
applied  to  it  by  those  who  know  least  about  its  actual  habits, 
or  who  argue  from  altogether  false  premisses.     In  passing  judg- 
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^ent  upon  the  character  of  the  leopard,  it  appears  to  me  that 

sufficient  allowance  is  not  made  for  its  natural  habits  and  mode 

^^  life.    Nature  has  made  the  great  spotted  cat  what  he  is ;  has 

endowed  him  with  marvellous  agility  and  strength  within  the 

compass  of  a  comparatively  small  body ;  has  made  him  lithe  and 

sinewy,  and  capable  of  seeing  well  by  night,  the  time  when  his 

food  is  most  easily  secured.     Therefore,  because  he  but  follows 

the  bent  of  his  natural  instinct,  and  calls  into  play  such  powers 

^  nature  has  given  to  him,  it  seems  most  unfair  and  unreason* 

*We   to  heap  terms  of  contumely  upon  him  for  that  reason.     In 

ittost   cases  the  game  upon  the  capture  of  which  his  subsistence 

"Spends  is  swifter  of  foot  than  himself,  therefore  he  must  resort 

^^  stratagem  to  effect  its  seizure. 

Xtie  general  officer  in  command  of  an  army  would  scarcely 

to  be  called  "  sneaking  "  or  "  cowardly  "  because  he  resorted 

^  stratagem  to  accomplish  the  overthrow  of  an  enemy  numeri- 

^^^J^y  superior,  perhaps,  or  better  armed  than  himself.     Surely, 

^^^,  in  the  case  of  an  animal  that  is  formed  by  nature  to  require 

^^^^■^^lin  food,  and  to  obtain  it  in  a  certain  manner,  it  would  be 

^^^Jly  unjust  to  apply  these  terms  simply  because  it  acted 

.  ^^^<=^rding  to  nature's  dictates.     Furthermore,  when  seeking  food 

*^    '^lie  neighbourhood  of  human  habitations,  a  leopard's  instinct 

^^-■^^  him  that  the  dangers  to.  be  encountered  are  many,  and  that 

^^out  due   precaution  failure  is  certain.      In  common  with 

'^^thing  that  has  life,  he  is  true  to  the  instinct  of-  self-preser- 

'|]*^ion.    An  elephant,  with  all  his  mighty  strength,  will  run  from 

^»  ^   5ound  of  a  human  voice,  yet  he  is  never  called  cowardly.    Why, 

^^'^j  should  the  term  be  applied  to  an  animal  infinitely  less 

with  powers  of  self-defence  and  of  destruction  ?     My  ex- 

ience  points  to  the  fact  that,  for  all  his  innate  wariness  and 

^^Ithy  cunning,  the  leopard  is  an  incredibly  daring  brute,  and 

^^^  usually  show  fight  Vhere  a  far  larger  and  more  powerful 

Imal  would  try  to  back  out  of  it. 

The  question  of  variety  and  species  as  applied  to  leopards  has 

late   caused   a  considerable   amount  of   discussion   amongst 

^^turalists  and  sportsmen;  and  although  it  may  now  be  con- 

^Xdered  as  settled  in  favour  of  unity  of  species,  there  is  no  doubt 

^liat  all  parties  are  not  satisfied.      The  similarity  between  the 

Asiatic  and  African  forms  is,  I  believe,  very  generally  admitted ; 
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in  both  countries  a  large  and  small  variety  are  met  with»  as  well 
as  other  forms  occupying  an  intermediate  position  in  respect  of 
both.  These  will  exhibit  characteristics  that  would  assign  them 
with  equal  reason  to  either  form ;  and  it  is  upon  this  rock  that 
those  who  contend  that  two  distinct  species  exist  must  split,  as. 
upon  examining  one  of  these  intermediate  forms,  they  are  unabk 
to  refer  it  definitely  to  either  one  or  the  other  of  the  typical 
forms.  It  appears  to  me  that  if  it  is  desired  to  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  distinct  species,  some  marked  difference  in  their  anatom- 
ical structure  must  be  shown,  or  even  in  their  habits;  thougl 
this  latter  would  be  a  less  convincing  argument,  seeing  ho^ 
animals  of  one  species  differ  in  their  habits  under  the  influence 
of  surrounding  circumstances.  General  dimensions  and  color- 
ation count  for  little,  and  for  the  same  reason.  In  the  remarks 
that  I  have  to  make  upon  the  two  varieties  of  this  animal,  if 
will  be  clearly  understood  that  reference  is  made  to  the  African 
forms,  of  which,  in  their  wild  state,  exceptional  opportunitiee 
have  been  aflforded  me  for  close  study,  thereby  enabling  me  to 
speak  with  some  degree  of  confidence.  Of  the  Indian  forms  I 
have  had  no  experience,  and  am  therefore  only  dble  to  judge 
of  them  by  what  I  have  read  in  the  many  works  upon  Indian 
natural  history  and  sport  now  before  the  public,  and  by  obser- 
vation of  the  animals  in  captivity. 

Some  time  ago  a  letter  appeared  in  *  Land  and  Water '  from 
the  pen  of  the  eminent  zoologist  Mr  Lydekker — ^^joint  authoi 
with  Professor  Flower  of  that  most  interesting  and  useful  guide- 
book for  the  zoological  student,  *  Mammals,  Living  and  Extinct 
— in  which  he  quoted  Temminck  as  having  identified  the  smallei 
Indian  form  with  the  African  animal.  Now,  considering  thai 
this  "  smaller  Indian  form  "  referred  to  an  animal  "  never  exceed 
ing,  if  ever  attaining,  7  feet  in  total  length,"  I  feel  compelled 
with  all  due  respect  to  so  great  an  authority,  to  consider  thii 
statement  as  misleading.  That  the  smaller  Indian  form  can  b( 
identified  with  the  smaller  African  form,  I  can  well  understanc 
—  indeed  1  have  little  doubt  it  is  absolutely  identical;  bui 
to  say  that  all  African  leopards,  as  a  class,  can  be  describee 
as  animals  "never  exceeding,  if  ever  attaining,  7  feet  in  tota 
length,"  as  the  statement  would  lead  us  to  infer,  is  certainlj 
incorrect.     I  have  myself  shot  many  leopards  in  this  countr] 
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considerably  exceeding   that    length  —  that  is,  of  course,  ac- 
cording to  my  own  measurements ;  and  therein,  I  think,  lies 
^he  strongest  argument  against  accepting  measurements  from 
sportsmen  as  being  in  any  way  conclusive.     While  perfectly 
'^^illing  to  admit  that  sportsmen  are  ever  desirous  of  arriving 
«t   the  accurate  dimensions  of  a  trophy  brought   to  bag  by 
^hem,  there  are  so  many  diflferent  methods  of  attaining  that 
end  that  it  seems  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  result  in 
'hat  way,  at  any  rate  in  so  far  as  determination  of  species  is 
^i^cemed. 

No  absolutely  fair  measurement  of  an  animal  can  be  obtained 
*^ter  the  skin  is  removed  from  it,  as  it  will  vary  according  as  the 
**^^nial  is  in  or  out  of  condition,  or  as  the  weather  is  hot  or  cold ; 
^hile  in  any  case  the  length  of  time  that  elapses  between  its 
"Ga^th  and  the  measurements  being  taken  will  give  different 
'^^^^Its.     Obviously  the  only  value  that  can  be  set  upon  the 
'^^^^Ttied  length  of  a  hide  when  stripped  from  the  body  is  such 
*^  it;  possesses  in  the  eyes  of  the  sportsman  himself  who  shot  the 
;  as  a  record  of  the  actual  length  of  the  beast  itself,  it  is 
_  misleading.    And  to  give  the  measurements  of  pegged-out 
*^*^^^  is  even  worse,  for  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  make  a  difference 
*^    foot  either  way  in  the  case  of  a  leopard,  and  one's  Kafirs,  to 
*^^^in  the  work  is  frequently  relegated,  will  invariably  stretch  it 
^  ^ 'Outmost.     I  fancy  the  fairest  means  by  which  to  arrive  at 
^^^     length  of  an  animal  is  to  pass  the  tape  along  the  body  lightly, 
^^^^^^  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the  fleshy  part  of  the  tail, 
^"■-^Dwing  the  curves  of  the  body,  and  giving  the  tail  measure- 
it  separately.     This  is  preaching  what  I  have  not  always 
'^tised  myself ;  still  I  am  convinced  it  is  the  fairest  plan  that 
be  adopted.    It  is  always  well  to  take  the  length  in  a  straight 
J,  also,  between  two  assegais  or  sticks  placed  one  at  the  nose 
^  the  other  at  the  tail;  but  the  body  must  not  be  dragged  out, 
irely  laid  naturally.     This  plan  is  open  to  the  objection,  how- 
^r,  that  an  animal  sometimes  falls  with  its  head  twisted  under- 
^ath  it,  and  if  the  body  becomes  stiff  before  the  measurements 


e  taken,  it  is  no  longer  feasible,  whereas  the  other  always  is, 

^^  matter  how  the  animal  may  be  lying.    Shoulder  height  should 

Always  be  taken  in  a  straight  line  between  two  sticks.    But  until 

Sportsmen  are  unanimously  agreed  upon  the  adoption  of  one 
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particular  plan,  recorded  lengths  are  likely  to  be  unreliable  for 
comparison. 

But  to  resume.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  but  that 
animals  possessing  the  individual  characteristics  of  two  distinct 
yet  closely-allied  forms  do  exist  in  Africa — forms  distinct  as  to 
colour  and  habits,  yet  specifically  identical.  The  hill,  bush,  or 
kloof  leopard  is  an  animal  averaging  about  6  feet  5  inches  in 
total  length,  of  which  the  tail  occupies  about  2  feet  10  inches ; 
height  at  the  shoulder  2  feet  5  inches :  of  great  girth  and  muscu- 
lar development,  and  with  a  somewhat  long  narrow  head.  The 
fur  IS  long,  and  usually  of  a  very  dark  rich  biiff  colour  upon  the 
upper  parts,  and  pure  white  underneath  and  inside  the  limbs. 
The  bases  of  the  ears  at  the  back  are  black ;  the  spots  are  very 
dark  brown,  or  more  frequently  black,  and  are  arranged  in  groups 
of  three  or  four  in  the  form  of  open  rosettes  of  varying  size,  with 
a  darker  tint  of  the  ground  colour  in  the  centre.  These  rosettes, 
however,  only  occur  on  the  back,  sides,  and  upper  part  of  the 
tail, — the  spots  on  the  thighs,  upper  part  of  the  forearm,  flanks, 
and  belly  being  simple  in  form,  as  also  on  the  face,  head,  neck, 
and  extremities  of  the  limbs,  where  they  are  of  small  size  and 
more  frequent.  Those  on  the  chest  are  irregular,  and  frequently 
form  broad  bars.  The  most  distinctive  forms  of  the  hill  leopard 
are  easily  recognised  by  the  manner  in  which  the  rosette  mark- 
ings upon  the  back  run  one  into  another,  forming  long,  broad, 
dark  stripes  from  the  nape  of  the  neck  to  half-way  down  the  tail. 
These  stripes  of  course  are  more  or  less  broken,  and  usually  foui 
or  five  in  number. 

The  Low-Country  leopard  is  a  long  gaunt-looking  brute,  stand- 
ing 2  feet  8  at  the  shoulder,  and  averaging  from  6  feet  10  to  7 
feet  in  total  length,  with  a  tail-measurement  of  2  feet  6  inches 
The  fur  is  shorter  and  sleeker  ;  the  head  round,  short,  and  heavy 
the  limbs  long,  and  by  comparison  less  massive  than  those  of  the 
hill  leopard — the  greatest  girth  of  forearm  that  I  have  recorded 
being  that  of  a  hill  leopard,  13J  inches.  The  ground  colour  is 
usually  pale  fawn,  though  it  diflers  in  various  individuals ;  but 
I  have  never  seen  it  so  dark  as  that  of  the  most  pronounced 
varieties  of  the  hill  leopard.  The  spots  are  similarly  arranged  tc 
those  of  the  latter  animal,  but,  except  in  the  intermediate  forms 
to  which  I  shall  presently  refer,  the  markings  on  the  back  nevei 
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'TiD  into  lines  or  bars,  but  invariably  retain  their  rosette  shape, 
the  rosettes  being  quite  separated  from  one  another,  and  appear- 
^Dg  very  distinct,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  fur. 

Such,  according  to  my  observations,  are  the  distinctive  features 
^{  the  two  forms,  taking  the  most  typical  examples  for  illustra- 
tion.    Now,  considering  the  fact  that  the  habits  of  these  two 
animals  differ  considerably  in  many  respects,  there  might  possibly 
^  some  grounds  for  declaring  them  to  be  specifically  distinct, 
®r  at  any  rate  permanent  varieties,  but  for  the  fact  that  connect- 
]^S  links  between  them  exist ;  and  not  only  that,  but  they  exist 
^   larger  numbers  than  the  purely  typical  forms:   full-grown 
ieopards  6  feet  7  inches  or  6  feet  8  inches  in  length,  tails  33 
^^ches,  heads  which,  except  by  very  close  comparison,  it  would 
^  difficult  to  describe  as  either  long  or  short,  broad  or  narrow, 
^nd  vrith  markings  upon  the  body  characteristic  of  both  forms, 
^^^xie   of   the   rosettes  on  the  back  being  open,  others   merged 
^^^^ther  into  broken  lines  or  bars ;  and  these  are  the  animals 
^*"    Hiore  frequently  met  with  than  the  others. 

^liese  intermediate  forms,  therefore,  to  my  mind,  undoubtedly 
^^^^^V)lish  the  specific  unity  of  all,  and  it  is  very  easy  to  believe 
^^-'t.    chmatic   influence  and   adaptability  to   surroundings   can 


^        unt  for  far  greater  variations  in  size  and  colour  than  in 
^"'^     case  exist.      I   can   readily   understand  the  hill  or  bush 


ard  being  quite  at  fault  on  the  hot  sweltering  grass-plains 
le  Low  Country ;  but  if  perforce  he  be  driven  there  from  any 
^e  whatsoever,  and  obliged  to  remain,  he  would  before  long 
Mnilate  his  mode  of  life  to  his  surroundings,  lose  all  the  marked 
racteristics  of  the  hill  leopard — especially  the  great  muscular 
elopment — and  gradually  become  in  habits  and  appearance 
^^^^^  other  Low -Country  animals.      The  former  passes  his   life 
^  ^^tler  totally  different  conditions  from  those  under  which  his 
^land  relative  exists.      Cool,  dark,  silent  kloofs,  sterile  hills 
>d  krantzes,  breed  habits  of  wariness  and  retirement  unknown 
dwellers  upon  the  open  sparsely-wooded  plains  teeming  with 
me,  and  the  muscular  development  of  the  latter  naturally  falls 
^^r  short  of  that  possessed  by  the  bush  leopard,  who  has  to  work 
Mard  and  oft  for  his  living.     Do  we  not  find  the  same  thing 
Amongst  the  members  of  the  human  race  ?     The  Highland  and 
Xowland  Scotch,  for  instance ;  the  hill  and  plain  tribes  of  India ; 
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the  warlike,  powerful  Swazis  in  their  land  of  hills  and  mountains, 
and  the  enervated  lowland  Tonga  of  the  East  Coast ! 

There  are  few  animals  that  surpass  the  leopard  in  stealthy 
cunning,  and  he  who  would  outwit  them  on  their  own  ground 
must  understand  their  habits  very  thoroughly,  exercise  the 
greatest  patience  and  perseverance,  and  above  all  keep  heart 
even  in  the  face  of  repeated  failures  and  disappointments. 
Leopards  are  generally  very  silent  creatures,  and  seldom  betray 
their  presence  by  any  sound,  as  it  is  the  custom  of  lions  to  do. 
They  are,  indeed,  far  more  nocturnal  in  their  habits,  and  never, 
except  in  wet  cool  weather,  move  abroad  so  early  in  the  evening, 
nor  keep  about  so  late  in  the  morning,  as  lions ;  and  even  when 
cool  weather  does  tempt  them  out  they  remain  very  silent 
Nevertheless,  in  the  kloof  country  where  they  are  numerous, 
their  harsh  cry  can  be  not  unfrequently  heard  in  the  dense 
bush,  if  one  knows  what  to  listen/or.  The  Low-Country  leopard 
is  far  more  often  heard,  as  he  patrols  the  banks  of  tlie  rivers 
and  water-courses  about  midnight,  pro\ing  him  to  be,  as  I  have 
before  remarked,  a  less  cautious  animal  than  the  hill  leopard. 
Leopards  are  always  most  dangerous  in  dull,  or  still  more  so 
in  wet,  stormy  weather,  as  they  are  then  always  on  the  move, 
knowing  full  well  that  at  such  times  cattle  and  goats  are  more 
apt  to  stray,  and  to  seek  shelter  on  the  edges  of  kloofs  and 
bush. 

The  leopard^s  mode  of  attack  is  similar  to  that  of  all  the 
larger  Felidic.  Ever  on  the  alert,  he  soon  hears  the  distant  bleat- 
ing of  calves  or  goats,  and  ascertaining  by  the  direction  of  the 
sound  that  the  luckless  animals  are  a  little  distance  away  from 
the  sheltering  kraals,  he  advances  quickly  but  stealthily  upon 
them  from  below  wind.  Xo  snake  in  the  grass  moves  more 
noiselessly;  the  long  lithe  body  accommodates  itself  to  all  the 
intricacies  of  the  thorny  tangled  bush,  and  the  most  watchful 
would  never  know  of  its  dreaded  approach.  Many  times  I  have 
known  leopards  creep  up  through  long  cover  to  the  edge  of  my 
sclicrm,  or  to  the  foot  of  the  tree  in  which  1  have  been  watching, 
and  I  have  been  absolutely  ignorant  of  their  presence  till  some 
movement  on  my  part  has  startled  them  and  sent  them  bounding 
away  into  the  bush  with  deep  grunts.  Should  they  be  the  first 
to  discover  the  near  proximity  of  the  sportsman,  they  will  retreat 


/ 
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JQst  as  silently  as  they  came ;  and  but  for  the  spoor  visible  in  the 

fiJorning,  the  watcher  would  have  no  cause  to  know  that  a  leopard 

^  been  within  a  mile  of  him.     Their  attack  is  marvellously 

determined  and  rapid,  and  if  they  once  lay  hold  they  are  not  to 

^  deterred  by  the  fact  that  the  game  seems  going  against  them, 

out  will  fight  with  implacable  fury.      If,  however,  their  first 

attack  on  any  so  formidable  an  animal  as  a  boar  fails,  I  think 

^"®y  seldom  renew  it. 

In  killing  their  prey  they  adopt  vaiious  tactics,  according  to 

CiitJumstances:  sometimes  they  rush  at  their  victim,  and,  springing 

^^  the  shoulder,  seize  it  by  the  back  of  the  head,  the  large  canine 

^®«th  penetrating  the  brain.    Death,  however,  as  frequently  results 

^^lu   strangulation  and  from  the  severing  of  the  jugular  vein. 

occurs  when  the  animals  have  been  standing  with  their 

towards  the  leopard  at  the  moment  of  attack,  and  are  con- 

ently  seized  from  in  front,  the  chest  and  side  of  the  face 

usually  torn  by  the  leopard's  claws.     I  have  seen  large 

killed  by  fang-wounds  in  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck,  about 

*    inches  behind  the  ears.     I  have  known  three  koodoo  bulls 

^^Ue<l  by  severance  of  the  jugular  vein,  and  ram  bushbuck  are 

often  thus  secured.     I  have  never  seen  one  of  these  animals  with 

^'ounds  at  the  back  of  the  head,  though,  when  two  leopards  attack, 

^^e  shoulders  and  neck  are  bitten.     Not  unfrequently  the  neck  of 

Y^  "Victim  is  broken.    But  I  do  not  believe  this  is  done  intention- 

,^  -  it  has  always  seemed  to  occur  when  the  animal  is  seized 

ji    ^®  standing  or  feeding  on  a  hillside  or  other  sloping  ground, 

f^      J^iolence  of  the  leopard's  charge  upon  one  side  or  the  other 

^    -M^^^S  ^^^  animal  over  on  to  its  head.     If  the  leopard  intended 

^cj^^l  by  dislocation,  the  nose  of  the  animal  would  be  often 

i,    *.^^  ^y  ^^  claws  so  as  to  drag  the  head  underneath,  as  happens 

cf(^^^^  ^^  case  of  a  lion's  attack ;  but  this  I  have  never  known  to  be 

cfi^^  ^»  and  I  am  convinced  that  where  the  neck  of  the  victim  is 

tl^^  ^^K»ted  it  is  purely  by  accident.     Human  beings  are  seized  by 

ejy^      shoulder,  and  almost  invariably  the  scalp  is  torn  over  the 

ffe^^^    by  the  leopard's  claws,  a  leopard  being  capable  of  inflicting 

^ul  harm  in  a  very  short  space  of  time. 

pards  are  terribly  destructive  animals  amongst  sheep,  goats, 
suclilike,  for  they  appear  to  kill  merely  for  the  love  of  killing, 
this  at  first  sight  is  the  worst  feature  about  them.     I  am 
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inclined  to  think,  however,  that  appearances  are  against  them, 
and  that  they  fully  intend  to  eat  what  they  kill  if  given  the 
opportunity.  I  have  known  a  couple  of  leopards  kill  fourteen 
goats  out  of  a  troop ;  they  only  went  away  with  two  of  these,  the 
reason  being  most  probably  that  two  were  sufficient  for  present 
needs.  The  following  day  the  remaining  twelve  carcasses  were 
discovered  by  the  owner  and  removed.  Had  they  not  been  thus 
removed,  another  couple  would  probably  have  disappeared  during 
the  night.  Only  a  few  months  ago  some  leopards  killed  six 
goats  close  to  my  house :  one  of  the  six  carcasses  we  did  not 
find;  possibly  after  having  been  killed  in  some  particularly 
dense  patch  of  bush,  it  had  been  carried  away  by  the  leopardess, 
which  had  cubs.  Another,  a  very  old  beast  which  I  shot  in  the 
morning,  killed  a  goat  in  the  open  and  left  it  lying,  afterwards 
crossing  a  gully  towards  another  carcass  killed  by  the  male 
leopard,  which  she  dragged  into  the  kloof  and  devoured,  prob- 
ably assisted  by  the  male  in  the  task.  The  latter  killed  three 
others,  two  of  which  it  dragged  a  distance  of  over  200  yards,  laying 
them  together  side  by  side  in  the  bush.  One  of  the  carcasses 
which  it  had  left  in  the  open  had  been  dragged  a  few  yards,  but 
either  the  leopard  had  been  disturbed  or  had  not  cared  for  the 
further  exertion,  so  left  it  lying  where  we  found  it  in  the  morning. 
But  the  occurrence  is  quite  an  unusual  one.  As  a  rule,  they  kill 
unsparingly,  but  carry  off  only  one  or  two  of  the  victims  the  same 
night ;  consequently,  when  the  owner  finds  the  remaining  car- 
casses next  day,  the  leopard  is  accredited  with  having  killed 
more  than  it  intends  to  eat,  for  mere  killing's  sake. 

A  peculiar  fact  is  worth  recording  here  in  connection  with  the 
incident  above  referred  to.  T  could  not  determine  whether  the 
younger  leopardess  assisted  her  mate  in  killing  any  of  the  goats, 
but  I  think  not.  Apparently  tlie  leopard  and  the  old  leopardess 
made  the  first  attack  simultaneously,  approaching  from  below 
wind,  and  between  the  goats  and  the  nearest  kraal.  At  the  first 
attack  the  leopardess  killed ;  then  the  troop  split  up,  some  pos- 
sibly running  away  back  at  once  towards  the  kraals,  while  the 
leopard,  making  no  attempt  to  kill  at  this  first  attack,  drove  the 
goats  round  and  round,  heading  them  if  they  attempted  to  escape 
up  the  ridge  or  down  towards  the  kraal,  till  he  at  last  brought 
them  round  again  to  the  vicinity  of  the  spot  upon  which  the  old 
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leopardess  had  killed  the  first  goat  —  a   most  clever  piece  of 

strat^v,  I  think.    And  even  then  he  appeared  to  have  played 

^th  the  luckless  creatures — if  the  word  "  played  *'  is  applicable 

^  such  a  case,  for  he  had  raced  them  round  in  savage  glee  all 

over  the  bush,  and  the  open  grassy  spur  where  he  eventually 

Mled  them.     This  was  certainly  done  in  wild  play,  as  he  could 

0^  course  have  sprung  upon  them  at  any  time  he  so  desired.    The 

^ale  certainly  did  most  of  the  killing,  for  the  leopardess  merely 

appropriated  one  goat  and  dragged  it  off.     At  all  events,  it  was 

^"®  leopard's  larger  spoor  which  we  found  everywhere  around 

^"^  spot  where  the  goats  had  been  chased.     These  latter  animals 

*^  so  ridiculously  stupid  that  they  ever  fall  an  easy  prey  to  their 

^uuning  enemy.    If  a  leopard  attacks,  the  unfortunate  individual 

^^  is  first  collared  sings  out  "  blue  murder,"  and  at  once  the 

^^   of  the  troop — which  at  the  first  rush  of  the  leopard  had 

^^e  tracks  as  hard  as  they  could  leg  it — halt,  and  look  round 

^^e  what  is  the  matter.     This  they  are  afforded  every  oppor- 

.  ^^ty  for  ascertaining,  as  the  leopard  again  springs  amongst 

^^^,    Once  more  they  take  to  their  heels,  but  only  to  act  in 

^^isely  the  same  way  when  the  second  victim  yells  out. 

•     -^lie  strength  of  a  leopard  is  really  wonderful  when  one  con- 

^J^^X^  its  size  and  weight,  which  in  a  good  full-grown  specimen 

'^^l    be  180  to  190  lb. ;  yet  they  can  with  ease  drag  off  an  animal 

^  20  or  130  lb.  weight;  and   I  have  known  a  leopard  drag 

^^^^^"^terbuck  bull — fully  400  lb.  weight — a  distance  of  80  yards, 

^.    ^^Xzigh  of  course  the  carcass  was  not  lifted  from  the  ground. 

^^         ^  rule,  with  a  pig  or  bushbuck,  let  us  say,  they  lift  and  drag, 

^  5iy8  holding  on  by  the  neck.     As  leopards  in  the  hill  country 

^riably  remove  their  kill  from  the  spot  where  they  seize  it 

some  dense,  low,  thorny  bush,  they  are  obliged  to  drag  it,  as 

^any  places  they  themselves  have  to  crouch  to  pass  under  the 

scrub. 

^  Their  principal  food  in  the  hill  country  consists  of  ground- 

Y^^gs,  duiker,  'msumbi,  bush-pigs,  bushbuck,  monkeys,  and  hyrax, 

Asides  goats,  sheep,  and  calves.     I  have  only  known  one  instance 

^^  a  single  leopard  tackling  a  full-grown  cow :  it  was  eventually 

^^aten  off,  but  the  cow  died  of  its  wounds. 

After  killing  a  goat,  we  will  say,  and  dragging  it  off  to  some 
^ense  bush  or  rocky  kloof  where  it  intends  to  eat  it,  the  leopard 
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usually  goes  through  a  series  of  gymnastic  perfonnances,  con- 
sisting of  springing  up  at  the   bushes   and  trees,   frequently 
tumbling  headlong  to  the   ground   from  a  great  height,  the' 
nishing    backwards   and   forwards    through    the   scrub   in   t 
vicinity  of  the  kill,  returning  to  which,  it  will  drag  it  abo 
a  little,  turn  it  over  and  over,  seize  it  by  the  throat  and  sha 
it,  and  again  resume  its  jumping  exercise ;  and  I  have  seen  tr 
scored  down  in  this  way  to  a  height  of  15  feet  from  the  grou 
This  performance  is  frequently  repeated,  though  less  fully 
vigorously,  after  it  has  eaten ;    and  I  on  one  occasion  sa 
leopard  drop  a  duiker  which  it  was  carrying  ofif  to  a  bush, 
rushing  away  20  yards,  spring  up  at  a  sapling  which  gave 
its  weight,  and  after  seizing  it  in  its  jaws,  let  it  go,  run  baclr 
its  kill,  and  walk  off*  with  it,  till  disturbed  by  me. 

In  commencing  operations  upon  a  carcass,  after  sniffing  it 
over  well,  as  do  all  the  Felidae,  the  leopard  rips  it  open  and 
embowels  it,  at  once  devouring  the  heart,  lungs,  and  other  visce: 
and  rolling  the  entrails  into  a  heap,  partially  buries  them  und 
leaves  or  sand.     I  have  never  yet  met  with  a  case  of  a  leopa: 
burying  them  so  completely  as  a  lion  will  do — indeed  it  is  exce 
tional  for  them  to  actually  bury  them  at  all,  they  only  make 
feeble  attempt  at  it,  and  in  bush  merely  roll  them  over  and  ov 
amongst  the  dead  leaves ;  but  they  never  attempt  to  eat  the 
They  then  attack  the  cartilaginous  matter  around  the  breasr 
bone  and  the  soft  ends  of  the  rib-bones.     This  is  always  prop 
positive  of  a  leopard  having  eaten  at  a  carcass,  without  whi 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  decide  whether  the  animal  was  kill 
by  a  young  lion  or  a  leopard.     On  hard  ground  the  spoor  wf 
not  be  visible.     In  either  case  the  wounds  causing  death  w 
be  found  in  the  throat — certainly  in  the  case  of  a  leopard,  a 
very  possibly  in  that  of  a  lion  ;  whilst  in  both  cases  the  bulk 
the  meal  will  have  been  made  from  the  hind- quarters :   but 
the  breast-bone  has  been  eaten,  and  the  soft  ends  of  the  rib-bo 
chewed,  one  can  rely  upon  it  that  a  leopard  is  the  animal  to 
expected  at  the  carcass.     A  lion  will  eat  these  portions  also, 
not  before   tackling  the  hind-quarters.      Naturally  a  lion 
have  eaten  more  than  one  leopard  could  do,  but  very  little  m 
than  two,  especially  if  he  has  been  disturbed  at  his  meal.     A 
again,  the  fact  as  to  whether  the  animal  killed  has  been 
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or  not,  taking  the  size  and  weight  of  such  animal  into  considera- 
tion, is  an  important  though  not  infallible  guide.     It  will  gen- 
erally be  found  also  that  a  leopard  devours  a  carcass  at  the  place 
to  which  he  has  dragged  it  after  killing,  whereas  a  lion  almost 
invariably  drags  a  kill,  if  only  a  few  feet,  each  time  he  returns 
to  it;  or  if  it  be  too  heavy  for  him  to  tackle,  he  will  tear  off  a 
leg  or  some  other  portion  and  drag  it  into  the  grass  some  yards 
a^ay,  and  there  devour  it. 

The  bush  leopard  seldom  returns  to  its  kill,  if  it  has  been 

actually  disturbed  at  it;  though  if  it  has  been  lying  up  some 

little  distance  away  and  is  disturbed,  it  will  not  hesitate  to  do  so. 

-*^«  lowland  leopard,  on  the  contrary,  will  return  twenty  times  if 

xieed  be,  displaying  the  most  surprising  audacity.     Probably  this 

^^  Owing  to  the  fact  that  it  does  not  know  so  much  of  man,  and 

^^iisequently  fears  him  less,  not  having  learned  how  much  danger 

^  itaelf  his  proximity  may  indicate;  whereas  the  hill  leopard 

^^ovrs  full  well  that  if  disturbed  at  a  kill,  he  may  expect  on  his 

^^Um  to  find  a  trap  or  spring-gun  ready  for  him.     The  latter 

**^itoals  are  even  most  chary  about  again  touching  a  kill,  if  it  has 

^'^ly  been  interfered  with  during  its  absence,  though  they  will 

,  ^^  liesitate  to  devour  a  bait  that  has  been  placed  for  them  in  the 

**^4>  close  to  their  accustomed  haunts  to  enable  the  sportsman 

^  S^t  a  shot  at  them  at  night.    It  is  needless,  perhaps,  to  remark 

^^  ^-^  this  plan  does  not  recommend  itself  very  strongly,  owing  to 

*^     uncertainty  attendant  upon  it :  the  leopards  that  were  here 

y  may  be  a  mile  away  to-morrow.     A  tethered  goat  or  other 

'taal  is  an  almost  certain  attraction  for  a  leopard,  and  he  will 

e  to  it  from  a  long  distance  on  hearing  it  bleat,  but  when  he 

5  it,  he  is  most  suspicious  of  it,  and  sometimes  cannot  screw 

his  courage  to  attack  it  till  the  second  night. 

^        1  have  lost  many  a  good  chance  at  leopards  through  the  stupid 

^I^Xly  of  Kafirs.     We  will  say  that  a  goat  has  been  ascertained  to 

^^^  missing  from  a  kraal  one  evening ;  on  the  following  morning 

r'^Xe  owner  has  a  palaver  over  the  matter  with  his  friends  and  re- 

^tions,  and  probably  enrols  four  or  five  of  them  as  volunteers  to 

^^ist  him  to  find  the  lost  animal.     The  spoor  made  by  the  troop 

^f  goats  on  the  previous  day  is  carefully  followed,  and  in  most 

cases  the  carcass  is  discovered,  probably  half-eaten.     Then  these 

wiseacres  sit  down,  hold  another  palaver  for  half  an  hour,  during 
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which  time  they  will  have  constnicted  an  extempore  smokin. 
horn  for  wild  hemp,  and  have  gone  throagh  the  usual  inaai^^^^^^ 
performance,  including'  the  violent  coughing,  which  perhaps  -^^ 
unavoidable,  and  the  copious  expectorations,  which  are  as  aT<¥x<^zj. 
able  as  they  are  disgusting.  Then  some  of  them  proceed  to  sW-g  rm 
the  goat,  or  remove  such  of  the  skin  as  is  not  torn  to  pieci 
another  brings  dry  wood  for  a  fire,  which  he  lights;  and  y 
another  sriueezes  the  entrails  (to  empty  them  of  their  content 
which  are  thrown  on  to  the  live  coals,  and  when  hot — ^not  cooke 
but  heated  through — are  eaten.  Then  it  takes  them  anoth( 
half  hour  to  (h^eide  who  shall  go  and  "  tell  the  baas,"  and  whilf 
the  one  selected  comes  to  infonu  me  that  a  leopard  has  killed 
goat  and  that  he  can  show  me  the  spot,  the  others  return  home 
wards,  feeling  that  they  have  done  their  duty  as  men  and  cit 
zens.  Now  how  is  it  possible  to  work  amicably  with  such 
fools  ?  The  leopard  is  probably  within  earshot  all  the  time,  per 
hapH  lying  stretched  along  the  lower  limb  of  a  great  wild  fig-t 
or  taking  his  ease  under  the  shadow  of  some  friendly  rock  in  tl 
deep  rougli  kloof,  from  which  he  had  issued  forth  the  previoi 
day  to  eiipture  the  goat  which  these  evil-minded  people  wou 
deprive  him  of.  If  he  has  any  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  he  w 
grin  ferociously  l)etween  his  paws  as  he  listens  to  the  hum 
conversation  around  the  dead  goat,  and  the  idiots  who  cause 
will  only  get  tlicir  deserts  if  the  leopard  decides  to  select  a 
victim  from  tlic  kraal  that  night.  I  have  knownthat  done  m( 
than  once;  in  fact  there  is  no  telling  what  act  of  cunning  de^ 
mcnl  a  leopard  will  not  do. 

Tlicy  uHually  n^vi.sit  a  kill  later,  and  leave  it  earlier,  thai 
lion  would  do  under  similar  circumstances — generally  turning 
al)out  midnight,  and  leaving  again  an  hour  before  dawn,  durL 
which  time  a  full-grown  leopard  will  eat  from  20  to  25  lb. 
meal.     As  a  rule,  they  ap})roach  their  kill  in  perfect  silenc^^-^ 
though   I   iiavi*  heard  them  uttering  a  low  grating  cry  as  thev 
circle  round  tlu;  spot  at  some  distance,  when  they  suspect  danger^ 
They   invariably  examine  the  neighbourhood   of   the  kill  ver}' 
carefully  as   they  ai)proacli :    in    fact,   nothing  can   exceed  the 
stcalllj}'  caution  of  their  movements  under  these  circumstances. 
They  an^  greedy  feeders,  and  noisy  into  the  bargain :  a  pair  of 
them   will  nuUce  more  fuss  and  growling  over  a  carcass  than 
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would  four  lions.  It  is  seldom  that  they  leave  a  carcass  to  go 
away  and  lie  down  in  the  grass,  as  lions  generally  do:  they 
stick  to  their  work,  eating  and  growling  by  turns  till  they  are 
satisfied,  then  off  they  go  to  water. 

It  is  well  known  that  leopards  are  splendid  climbers,  but  per- 
haps it  would  cause  some  surprise  to  know  what  great  weights 
tliej  will  carry,  or  rather  drag  up,  and  deposit  between  the  forked 
branches  of  convenient  trees.  I  once  found  more  than  half  the 
carcass  of  a  large  bushbuck  ram  so  placed  12  feet  from  the 
groimd,  the  probable  weight  being  about  80  lb.  Both  varieties 
^J^  equally  at  home  amongst  the  branches;  perhaps  the  hill- 
leopard  more  frequently  ascends  trees  than  does  the  others,  his 
"^^ode  of  life  rendering  it  more  necessary. 

I  have  never  known  an  instance  of  a  leopard  tackling  a  porcu- 
pine as  a  hungry  lion  will  do,  but  they  have  no  objection  to  a 
"*boon  if  they  can  manage  to  get  hold  of  him.     I  have  heard  it 
*^d,  and  fully  concur  in  the   opinion,   that   a   leopard  would 
f^tiely  be  a  match  for  a  full-grown  male  baboon,  unless  he  took 
^^^^  very  much  by  surprise,  and  even  a  leopard  would  require  to 
early  to  do  that.     But  it  is  their  combination  in  attack  that 
iers  these  hideously  quaint  "  satyrs  of  the  rocks  "  so  dangerous 
^^   ^Vieir  enemies.     One  would  imagine  that  a  tough  old  bush-pig 
'"^Id  be  an  animal  that  a  soft-skinned  leopard  would  prefer  to 
^one;  but,  as  I  have  described  elsewhere,  they  occasionally 
:le  them^  though  they  do  not  always  come   off  victorious. 
18  Kafirs  one  day  found  a  full-grown  boar  pig  that  had  been 
^y^    ^ed  by  a  single  leopard,  and  took  me  to  the  spot.     The  spoor 
^/^^^wed  that  it  was  the  work  of  but  one   leopard.      The  boar 
^*"      quite  dead,  having  been  evidently  killed  the  previous  night ; 
Xl  as  portions  of  it  were  eaten,  we  inferred  that  the  leopard  had 
^^^t;  been  much  injured  in  the  struggle.     The  pig's  neck  was  ter- 
^V:)ly  torn  and  lacerated,  and  the  lips  at  the  return  of  the  jaws 
^  one  side  torn  open,  laying  bare  the  cheek-bone.     Death  was 
^^used  by  strangulation. 

When  chased  on  horseback  in  tolerably  open  country,  leopards 
'Will  turn  and  stand  at  bay  very  much  quicker  than  will  a  lion 
Vinder  similar  circumstances,  though  if  a  way  of  escape  offers, 
through  ever  so  slight  cover,  they  will  promptly  take  advantage 
of  it  to  put  as  great  a  distance  as  possible  between  themselve3 
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and  chftiT  pnwnecL     If  &  -jiod  a*ie  b  haaifT.  digy"  wiH  be  lililj^^- 

a>  mn  np  is.  eftp^yixatllj  rf  one  bas  aay  'iio65  wii 
thw  ^>igni  of  TftntA^r^  dii»v  «iari  ami  $^P?sr  all  fizztdiiS  ordeis 
th*^  <»:xr;it>^  frficic  heli-iTT,    T?iey  cak*  !ii  waDsr 
are  czryyi  *TrlmTaer^  plniurn^  Tciiiessiisniaij  fnno  deep  pools. 
Iiwparieiw  with,  cnhfi  L^  ^a  ar.rmal  :o  ri-e  tadded  widb.  tiie  gremi 
eare :  vf^xj  precaation  *rioaId  be  tiaken.  Azui  eacfa.  patch  of  co" 
zpprf^ftiifA  a.*  if  it  certainlj  heLi  cbr  lei^c-anl   The  sune 
ftpplj  to  a  wonnded  animal :  they  cr^rse  with  lightning  speed, 
tn/tti  the  sraallrf»t  bit  of  ci:'Trer  that  one  w^jold  think  bttzelj 
crient  to  c/iver  a  hare.    The  charge  is  alni«3sc  rnvanaUT  acccr 
yMkied  fcjr  h^iane  ginnL*,  thoagh  I  have  known  them  come 
ftilentif,     I  do  not  think  that  a  single  leopard  conld  kill  eitb 
ataUft  or  roan  antelope,  or  a  giraffe,  nor  do  I  think  they 
attempt  to  tar:kle  one  of  these  animab  unless  it  was  seTi 
woanderl. 

Any  information  the  natives  of  a  coontry  can  give  npon  200. 
gical  matters  is  worth  making  a  note  of,  though  their  stateme 
mast  be  carefallv  sifted,  as  there  is  alwavs  a  ^^ood  deal  of  eh 
with  their  wheat.     I  am  told  by  a  Swazi  hunter  in  my  empl 
that  a  ler;pardess  on  occasions  will  produce  as  many  as  six  ca 
in  a  litter,  and  that  the  number  varies  with  their  1^,  y 
leopardesses  of  three,  four,  and  five  years  old  usually  having  tw 
cul^s,  and  so  on.     The  greatest  number  I  have  ever  seen  myself 
in  a  litter  is  four,  and  that  on  two  or  three  occasions.    Three  is,! 
fancy,  tlie  usual  number,  and  they  are  bom  between  October  ancr 
December.     I  have  seen  fully-grown  cubs  of  two  years  old  hunt  ^ 
ing  with  tlieir  mother,  and  only  distinguishable  from  her  by  thei:  ^ 
lighter  build.     Tliey  more  frequently,  however,  leave  the  mothe' 
when  alx)ut  this  age,  and  hunt  for  themselves.     I  am  somewha 
inclined  to  believe  that  under  certain  circumstances  a  leopardes^^ 
will  i)roduce  three  litters  of  cubs  in  two  years,  and  I  base  m^ 
opinion  upon  the  fact  that  in  August  1889  a  leopardess  produce<^ 
two  cubs  in  a  kloof  close  to  my  house.    She  very  skilfully  evade 
all  attenij)t.s  to  circumvent  her  and  to  capture  her  cubs;  and  i 
November  of  that  year  I  saw  a  leopard  with  her,  and  had  a  sh 
at  him,  which  I  thought  hit,  but  was  probably  mistaken.     At  a 
events,  in  April  1890  a  leopardess,  which  I  fully  believe  was  tl 
Hume  one,  j^ave  birth  to  two  more  cubs,  and  in  the  very  same  s 
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(amongst  some  boulders  lying  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  but  low 
krantz)  where  the  previous  litter  was  brought  forth.  Upon  this 
occasion  I  organised  a  big  hunt,  but  again  she  proved  one  too 
many  for  us,  though  one  of  her  last  year's  cubs,  an  animal  about 
nine  months  old,  was  tackled  and  killed  by  my  dogs.  Now  pre- 
suming that  this  was  the  same  leopardess,  and  that,  as  would 
probably  be  the  case,  she  would  produce  another  litter  in  about 
Tebruary  1891,  it  would  suggest  the  fact  that  they  are  decidedly 
prolific  animals.  Unfortunately  I  never  again  saw  this  leopard- 
ess— that  is,  to  recognise  her — so  can  only  ofifer  the  suggestion. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  the  Kafirs,  when  asked  about  the 
difiTerent  varieties  of  leopards,  will  answer,  "  Siya  t'  ati ;  'mihlobo 
yato  'inbili,  kepa  ti  kanye-ke "  ("  We  know  them ;  they  are  of 
two  sorts  or  kinds,  but  they  are  one").  This  sounds  like  a  "  bull" 
W'hen  translated  into  English,  but  is  perfectly  comprehensible  in 
their  own  language. 
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^*^e  numbers  of  goats,  and  a  good  many  dogs  of  the  usual 
mangy,  sharp-featured,  prick-eared,  weasel-bodied  breed  ;  and  as 
ieopards  are  particularly  partial  to  mutton  and  dog's  meat,  they 
'^^cessarily  had  a  "  high  time  "  of  it  in  that  district,  wandering 
^^om  one  kraal  to  another,  and  hiding  during  the  day  in  the 
<iense  kloofs,  thus  successfully  baffling  the  best-laid  plans  for 
ttieir  destruction.     Two  of  these  animals  in  particular  were  as 
*'^iuarkable  for  their  daring  courage  as  for  their  enormous  size, 
^nd  I  ^as  naturally  most  keen  to  bring  them  to  bag.    Eventually 
^^'^    succeeded,   but  not  until  we  had   experienced  many  dis- 
appointing failures.     Other  leopards  would  pay  a  flying  visit  to 
^  ^i^al,  seize  a  goat,  and  be  miles  away  next  morning ;  but  these 
^^^^ — ^lulled  to  a  sense  of  security  by  their  long  immunity  from 
Oauger — simply  haunted  the  kraals  in  the  vicinity,  and  levied 
■blackmail  indiscriminately  in  the  shape  of  goats,  sheep,  dogs, 
*i^d  occasionally  a  young  beast.     One  of  this  pair,  as  the  sequel 
^^il  show,  fell  under  the  assegais  of  my  native  allies,  the  other 
*^   toy  rifle.     Many  and  many  a  night  had  I  sat  up  for  them, 
sometimes  by  a  kill,  at  others  by  a  tethered  goat,  but  all  to  no 
PurjK)8e.     On  one  occasion  I  would  certainly  have  had  a  shot 
^ut    for  the  awkward  position  in  wliicli  I  was  sitting:  I  could 
only  gfg  ^^  j^jjy  object  directly  in  front,  and  the  leopards  having 
^^^ii  me,  evinced  a  decided  dislike  to  tackling  the  bait  until  they 
**^d     satisfied  their  curiosity  as  to  the  nature  of  the  uncanny 
^^Ject  perched  in  the  tree  overhead.      Tlieir  actions  certainly 
^3concerted  me  not  a  little,  as  they  carefully  kept  behind,  now 
3^   then  uttering  a  very  low  rasping  growl,  as  they  crept  warily 
ooufc  through  the  grass,  feeling  for  the  wind ;  and  it  was  lucky 
^^     ^e  that  they  did  not  attempt  to  jump  into  the  tree  for  a  closer 
^^^intance,  for  my  position  then  would  have  been  far  from 
tjt^      ^^l^le.     Fortunately  they  were  too  suspicious  to  keep  about 

^  ^tK)t  very  long,  and  soon  left  for  fresh  hunting-grounds. 

lil^'^^^Xie  weeks  passed,  during  which  our  spotted  friends  lived 

d^^^^  ^^ghting-cocks  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  being  seen  in  broad 

^v^     *^ht  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  duly  hunted  up  when- 

p^^         they  had  been  guilty  of  any  extraordinary  piece  of  im- 

it^-rj.  ^^ce.     Still  they  saved  their  hides,  but  tlieir  time  was  draw- 

^V>^^    ^ear.     One  day  I  received  news  of  their  having  been  seen 

^^ti  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  by  some  girls  from   the 
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'31  «haD^?ia  kraal  who  had  been  our  cutting  grass  to  repair  an  old 
hnt.  It  wa.^  a  hot  daj,  and  after  working  some  hours  the  girls 
threw  their  .^ii:kl^r5  down  and  started  o^  in  a  group  to  bathe  in 
the  clear  strearu  which  ran  rhrjoiih  the  nearest  kloof,  not  more 
than  200  vard^  rrom  the  kraaL  Thev  had  left  their  venr  scanty 
raiment  on  the  bank  s^ome  4*)  rards  from  the  stream,  and  after 
their  bath  were  walking  up  the  slope  towards  the  spot,  laughing 
and  cliattinir  gaily  as  is  the  wont  of  these  children  of  nature, 
when  just  as  they  reachel  the  spot  where  their  things  lay,  one  of 
them  uttered  a  cry,  which  drew  the  attention  of  the  others  to  a. 
pretty  little  family  party  of  four  leopards,  two  full-grown  brutes 
and  a  couple  of  little  cubs.  They  walked  out  of  the  bush  no 
more  than  M)  yards  distant  from  the  girls,  the  one  stopping  fo 
a  moment  or  two  to  gaze  with  lowered  head  in  their  directio 
then  all  trotted  off  over  a  low  ridge  and  disappeared  in  anoth 
kloof.  The  poor  girls  were  thoroughly  terrified,  and  did  not  st 
to  look  after  them,  but  ran  their  hardest  towards  the  kraal,  so 
without  even  stopping  to  pick  up  their  things — others,  mc^ 
fortunate,  tying  them  on  as  they  ran. 

I  acted  at  once  upon  the  information  they  gave,  but  nothx 
came  of  it;  nor  upon  the  following  day,  when  a  hunting- 
mustered  in  full  force,  were  we  any  more  successful — every  kl 
was  drawn  blank,  at  least  as  far  as  leopards  were  concerned  ^^= 
Next  Sunday,  however,  these  leopards  killed  four  goats  at  t 
head  kraal,  two  of  which  they  dragged  off  into  the  bush.     I  ha 
pened  to  reacli  the  kraal  with  "  Dot " — a  plucky  bitch  of  mine 
just  as  a  quickly-formed  punitive  expedition  left  it,  and  thouglt^ 
only  armed  with  a  light  assegai,  I  joined  their  ranks,  after  send- 
ing a  boy  back  for  my  riHe. 

We  followed  the  spoor  rapidly  through  some  nasty  low  thorn- 
bush  till  we  found  the  remains  of  the  goats,  which  the  leopards 
had  evidently  left  at  an  early  hour.     They  had  stopped  to  drinte^ 
at  a  small  spruit,  and  thence  we  followed  them  over  very  brokeir^ 
ground,  across  a  high  ridge,  and  down  through  some  dense  scruh^ 
on  the  other  side.     We  gained  more  open  ground  at  last,  thought 
tlui   grass  was  long  and  matted,  and   the   going  consequently^ 
heavy.     We  were  evidently  drawing  very  close  to  our  game,  anc^ 
I  kept  anxiously  looking  back  to  see  if  my  rifle  was  coming;  bu 
there  was  no  sign   of  the    messenger,  so  we  had  to  push  oir. 
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■^ie  leopards  had  crossed  a  succession  of  low  broken  ridges,  and 

appeared  to  have  been  making  for  an  extensive  kloof  which  lay 

^wut  a  mile  ahead  of  us ;  so  we  extended  our  formation  at  once, 

Waiting  some  thirty  yards  apart  from  each  other,  our  right  flank 

sfarting  the  base  of  a  long  irregular  krantz,  and  our  left  pushed 

rorward  on  the  plan  of  the  native  impi,  and  sweeping  round  the 

*oot  of  each  ridge  in  succession.     Duikers  and  'msumbi  jumped 

^^t  of  the  long  grass  and  bush  in  front  of  the  line,  but  we  scarcely 

^^ticed  them,  as  worthier  game  was  before  us. 

-^t    last   but  one   narrow  donga   and  a  low  burnt -ofif  ridge 

^paruted   us  from  the   kloof   in  which  we  felt  confident  the 

^^P^rds  lay  concealed,  and  we  decided  to  halt  and  await  the 

/^^al  of  my  rifle  before  making  a  further  advance.     I  passed 

5^^     word,    however,    for    our    two    flanks    to    move    forward 

j^^Shtly,  so  that  our  right  should  rest  on  the  head  of  the  big 

'^^H)f  and  our  left  on  some  low,  flat,  marshy  ground  at  its  lower 

So  far  all  had  gone  well  enough,  our  plans  could  not  have 

^  better,  and  the  leopards  were  certainly,  we  believed,  within 

^  **  horns"  of  our  impi;  but,  nevertheless,  they  were  not  to  fall 

^ifle  or  assegai  that  day,  perseveringly  as  we  had  spoored  them. 

y  own  unfortunate  impatience  spoiled  the  fun,  and  it  happened 

^^s.    Whilst  waiting  on  the  ridge,  I  had  called  my  bitch  in,  and 


Led  her  over  to  the  charge  of  my  right-hand  man,  'Mfafubana, 
^   fiixe  powerful  fellow,  over  6  feet  in  height,  who  had  everywhere 
^^inied  for  himself  a  name  for  reckless  daring.     Dot  thus  dis- 
of,  I  quietly  walked  forward  to  some  large  boulders  crop- 
out  of  the  long  grass  some  50  yards  to  our  right  front,  and 
the  top  of  which  I  hoped  to  be  able  to  see  the  boy  coming 
^^^tlj  the  rifle,  and  signal  him  to  hurry  up.     The  boulders  were 
*5^^i^^o  on  the  upper  side,  and  I  had  to  walk  round  to  the  lower 
®^^^   to  get  up.     They  formed  a  kind  of  hollow  basin  in  their 
^  '^^^o,  in  which  grew  some  long  coarse  grass,  and  as  I  rounded 
^        ^^rgest  boulder,  there,  to  my  surprise — almost  horror — not 
j.^^ ^  t^welve  paces  from  me,  lay  one  of  the  leopards  on  a  shelf  of 
j.^l^^*    with  its  head  slightly  raised  above  its  forepaws,  and  its 
X^       ^\v  eyes  fixed  upon  me  with  anything  but  a  friendly  glance. 
1^^^       ^s  a  magnificent  brute,  the  largest  and  heaviest-looking  bush 
^T^^rd  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  life,  but  I  had  not  much  time  to 
in  any  other  particulars.    I  saw  the  other  one  lying  amongst 
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the  coarse  grass  in  the  hollow  basin  above,  its  body  partly  hidd 
by  a  scrubby  bush  growing  out  of  a  cleft  in  the  rock.  Why  th 
had  not  endeavoured  to  get  away  on  hearing  us  approach  I  cam 
imagine ;  certainly,  had  they  determined  on  attacldng,  they  lost 
grand  opportunity.  But  whatever  were  their  previous  intentioi 
when  they  saw  me  they  quickly  enough  made  up  their  minds 
retire.  The  seconds  which  elapsed  seemed  at  least  minutes 
me  ere  they  dashed  out,  giving  vent  to  their  displeasure  in 
succession  of  hoarse  grunts  of  savage  intensity:  each  of  the 
however,  as  it  sounded  farther  away,  considerably  reassured  r 
I  did  not  dare  to  attack  or  retreat,  but  I  sprang  to  one  side  rou 
the  comer  of  a  rock,  though  the  one  passed  me  so  close,  as 
sprang  with  a  great  bound  from  the  hollow  cleft,  that  I  am  & 
I  could  have  touched  it.  Thev  were  into  the  narrow  do: 
almost  before  tlie  wild  shout  along  the  line  announced  that  t] 
were  seen  and  heanl.  Springing  up  on  to  the  rock,  I  shoutec 
'Mfafubana  to  bring  his  musket,  and  then  waited  for  the  leopai 
to  cross  the  burnt  ground  in  front  of  me.  What  my  feelings  we 
I  leave  to  tlie  imagination,  as  the  long-hoped-for  opportunity 
getting  a  shot  at  these  two  beauties  by  daylight  presented  itse 
and  my  own  trusty  rifle  miles  away  for  all  the  good  it  was  to  n 
then,  and  in  its  place  I  held  in  my  hands  an  old  rusty  weajK 
without  a  back-sight,  and  with  a  fore-siglit  as  big  as  a  chur 
steeple ;  and  loaded — heaven  knows  how !  Closely  pressed  ^ 
the  dogs,  the  leopards  turned  on  them  in  tlie  kloof,  clawing  E 
and  some  of  the  others  badly,  and  then  dashed  out,  with  lo 
grunts,  up  the  slope  of  the  ridge.  I  ran  my  eye  along  the  gr( 
clumsy  barrel,  and  pulled — I  might  say  tugged — the  trigger, 
jerked  ott',  snapping  the  cap,  while  after  an  interval  followed  t 
report — and  the  recoil ;  and  I  had  the  mortification  of  seei 
the  dust  fly  up  30  feet  behind  the  last  leopard !  The  leopai 
quickly  gained  the  big  kloof,  and  climbing  up  into  the  gr< 
rocky  caverns  under  the  kranlz,  defied  us — for  neither  cunni 
nor  daring  could  dislodge  them  thence. 

It  was  about  a  month  after  this  event :  I  was  sitting  early  c 
morning  outside  my  hut,  sipping  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  surrounc 
by  a  laughing,  chattering  crowd  of  girls  and  boys,  joyously  no 
as  Africans  ever  are.  The  girls  knew  collee-timc  well  enouj 
and  would  not  have  permitted  me  to  forget  it,  being  aware  tl 
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sundry  little  packets  of  sugar  occasionally  found  their  way  into 
tlieir  possession  at  such  times ;  so  I  seldom  wanted  for  company  ! 
^^"liilst  we  were   thus   chatting   away,  I   heard  voices  talking 
excitedly  near  to  one  of  the  other  huts,  and  upon  making  in- 
quiries as  to  the  cause,  was  informed  that  the  two  leopards  we 
l^ad  hunted  so  long  had  been  over  to  'Mgazi's  kraal,  some  two 
miles  distant,  and  killed  a  heifer  during  the  night.     Nothing 
daunted  by  failure,  I  very  quickly  made  arrangements  to  go  over 
&iid  watch  the  kill  by  night,  as  there  was  a  good  moon,  and 
endeavour  to  settle  our  long-standing  accounts.     I  found  that 
t-lie  leopards  had  killed  the  heifer  within  100  yards  of  the  kraal. 
The  cattle  not  having  been  driven  in  at  night,  they  had  chosen  a 
temptingly  sheltered  spot  in  some  long  grass  near  the  head  of  a 
kloof  in  which  to  sleep,  and  whilst  lying  there  the  leopards  had 
attacked  them.     Having  killed  the  heifer,  they  had  dragged  it 
into  and  some  distance  down  the  kloof,  and  eventually  deposited 
It  m  a  very  dense  patch  of  'vicapi  thorn-bush,  surrounded  by  mas- 
sive granite  boulders,  with  a  stream  of  water  20  feet  distant,  and 
there  proceeded  to  do  justice  to  the  veal.    Upon  carefully  examin- 
^^S  the  spot,  I  felt  doubtful  if  the  leopards  would  return,  as  the 
^tives  had  tramped  too  much  round  about,  and  even  interfered 
'^-'i   the  kill     However,  I  selected  a  tree  with  a  conveniently 
/^eiX  branch  on  which  to  sit,  and  dragging  the  remains  of  tlie 
^-  *^^ir  from  the  thorn-bush,  tied  it  to  an  old  stump  in  the  centre 
^r   **  Somewhat  open  space,  distant  3  or  4  yards  from  the  foot  of 
ijj^^     ^>:ee;  and  then  cautiously  retired.     At  sundown,  when  the 
^    were  brought  in,  and 

"  Young  and  old  in  circle 
Around  the  firebrands  closed," 

Vj^  ^rown,  naked  little  urchins  gambolled  round  the  empty  cattle- 
n^^^^^(the  cattle  were  again  left  to  sleep  out)  in  all  the  joyous- 
of  ^^  of  happy  healthy  childhood,  and  when  the  frugal  contents 
e^^^  -fc^"^®  earthen  pots  were  bubbling  and  squeaking  pleasantly  on 
{^^^  "^^  hearth,  I  gave  final  instructions  to  my  boys  liow  to  act,  and 
tr^  ^  ing  on  my  topcoat,  and  lighting  up  the  old  pipe,  started  off 
^^w  ^eep  my  lone  watcli  in  the  kloof.  I  carried  a  single  '500 
\X^  "^ress,  and  an  old  Kafir  musket  loaded  with  slugs — a  very 
ful  weapon  with  which  to  stop  a  charge. 
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The  night  passed  wearily  enough;  it  was  cold  and  overcai 
with  heavy  dark  clouds  driving  across  the  moon,  and  rendc 
ing  even  objects  close  at  hand  invisible  during  most  of  the  tin 
The  many  voices  of  the  night  served  but  to  make  the  stillnc 
more  palpable ;  the  ceaseless  rustling  of  the  trees  swayed  by  i. 
niglit  wind,  the  creaking  of  branches,  the  heavy  solemn  flight 
the  great- eared  owl — the  weird  'siJcova — over  the  tree- tops,  xxtU 
ing  his  mournful  cry,  "  Whoo ! ! !  whoo  ! !  whoo ! "  and  ever  a] 
again  the  friendly  bark  of  some  dogs  at  the  kraal,  telling  th 
others  than  myself  were  on  watch  that  night.  Strange  hush 
sounds  proceeded  from  the  dark  kloof,  where  ground-pigs  ai 
"  dassies  "  pottered  and  scratched  about  amongst  the  dead  leav' 
and  serval  and  genets  sought  their  prey  amongst  the  bush€ 
whilst  bats,  large  and  small,  flew  on  rapid  wings  in  mazy  coui 
through  the  trees,  uttering  occasionally  their  shrill  notes.  On. 
and  only  once,  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  stealthy  tread  as  of  son 
larger  animal ;  and  then  with  a  deep  hoarse  bark  a  startled  bus! 
buck  dashed  through  the  tangled  brushwood  to  my  right,  ai 
made  for  the  open  ground.  Thinking  that  possibly  he  had  wind( 
the  leopard,  and  that  even  now  the  latter  might  be  close  at  hau 
I  peered  more  carefully  than  ever  into  the  surrounding  bush  whe 
ever  the  feeble  moonlight  struggled  through  the  clouds ;  but : 
pale  shadowy  form  rewarded  uiy  search,  and  cold  grey  mornii 
broke  at  last,  yet  still  my  rille  lay  unused  across  my  kne< 
"  Surely  now  there  can  be  no  risk  of  startling  anything  by  stri 
ing  a  match,"  I  muse.  My  numbed  hands  and  feet  decide  me,  ai 
climbing  down  from  the  tree,  I  was  not  long  in  getting  a  smj 
lire  going  and  my  pipe  lit.  I  had  scarcely  drawn  a  decent  wh 
when  on  the  ridge  behind  me  that  ran  parallel  with  the  kloof 
heard  a  startled  bellow,  and  a  sudden  noisy  stampede  of  catt 
I  took  in  the  situation  at  once — nothing  but  their  old  enei 
could  cause  cattle  to  sing  out  and  stampede  in  that  way,  a 
at  that  time  of  the  morning;  so  seizing  my  rifle,  and  leavi 
the  old  musket  to  keep  the  lire  warm,  1  scrambled  out  of  t 
bush,  and  gained  the  ridge  in  time  to  see  some  twenty  head 
cattle  tearing  along,  heads  down  and  tails  up,  towards  the  kra 
as  though  the  devil  himself  was  after  them.  I  could  but  ind 
tinctly  make  out  objects  at  200  yards,  but  as  I  ran  down  t 
ridge  in  the  direction  in  which  I  had  heard  the  bellowing, 
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OAUght  sight  of  a  stealthy  crouching  form  120  yards  distant  on 

t^lie  other  side  of  a  narrow  bushy  donga  which  crossed  the  slope 

the  ridge.     The  leopard,  by  Jove !    What  a  piece  of  luck ! 

she  crouched,  just  on  the  edge  of  a  little  patch  of  burnt 

I,  her  head  turned  towards  the  retreating  cattle,  which  were 

close  up  to  the  kraal,  whence  I  distinctly  heard  excited 

'Voices  proceeding.      Stooping  low,  I  quickly  advanced  to  the 

^dge  of  the  donga,  which  lay  between  me  and  her.     She  now 

Jumped  to  her  feet,  and  trotted  sullenly  down  the  slope  of  the 

xiclge  towards  the  bush  at  right  angles  to  my  course.     In  the 

deceptive  half-light  she  looked  an  enormous  brute,  and  I  could 

sca.r>cely  realise  that  she  was  actually  now  in  my  power,  after 

all    the  wearisome  days  and  nights  spent  in  searching  for  her. 

Suddenly  she  saw  me,  as  I  moved  a  little  to  one  side  to  get 

clea.r  of  a  screen  of  low  bush  behind  which  I  had  advanced. 

Su^   halted  for  a  moment,  looking  steadily  at  me,  then  glanced 

^P    towards  the  kraal.     Barely  80  yards  now — "steady"  does 

^    -       A  gentle  pressure  upon  the  trigger,  a  sharp  report,  and 

^'^S  before  the  hanging  smoke  cleared  away  in  the  damp  air, 

J     ^    dull  "  clop "  of  the  bullet  and  deep  savage  growling  of  the 

P^rdess  told  me  that  my  aim  had  been  true,  and  that  one 

^he  stealthy  night-robbers  had  paid  the  penalty.      Almost 


'^^diately  following  the  shot,  I  heard  a  cock  crow  loudly  up 

^t^^  kraal,  and  then  the  noisy  shouting  of  the  boys;  but  I 

j,^!^^    not  pay  any  attention  to  them,  as  the  leopardess,  after 

^  ^^^^g  about  in  the  grass,  growling  loudly,  regained  her  feet, 

j^  Sprang  off  into  the  kloof  before  I  could  get  another  shot 

11^^  1  ran  back  to  get  the  old  musket,  and  then  set  off  down 

ojf^i       ^^loof  till  I  reached  the  spot  where  she  had  entered  it.     I 

i(>,^^p^      followed  tlie  spoor  a  short  distance,  as  it  led  into  some 

evr^^  thorny  bush  into  which  I  could  not  have  forced  my  way 

ic:^,^^^^  if  I  had  desired  to,  which  I  did  not.      I  felt  confident, 

b|^^^        '^ver,  that  the  brute  was  not  far  off,  as  the  light- coloured 

e^  t:^^''^  ^^  ^'^^  spoor  indicated  a  fatal  wound,  yet  deemed  it  prud- 

I    ;j_  to  return  to  tlie  kraal  and  get  some  boys  together.     There 

tc^^^^^d  a  long  pull  at  a  calabash  of  milk,  and  we  then  proceeded 

t^^^^^^^^ther  to  the  bush  where  I  liad  last  seen  the  spoor.     It  did  not 

t\^^^  ^  long  to  find  out,  however,  that  the  leopardess  had  passed 

^ugh  this,  and  gone  away  down  the  kloof,  throwing  out  large 
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gouts  of  blood  from  her  mouth  along  the  track,  and  apparently 
dragging  one  front-leg.  Eight  to  the  banks  of  the  river  we 
followed  her,  and  there  all  traces  vanished.  It  seemed  scarcely 
possible  that  she  had  deliberately  taken  to  the  water  in  her 
wounded  condition,  and  succeeded  in  swimming  across;  but  she 
certainly  had  attempted  it.  Unfortunately  I  was  unable  to 
remain,  as  I  had  some  urgent  business  to  attend  to  at  the 
head  kraal  that  day,  and  much  time  having  been  already  lost, 
I  decided  to  return  at  once — at  the  same  time  encouraging  th 
boys  to  proceed  with  the  search,  by  the  promise  of  a  rewarcS:^ 
to  any  one  who  should  find  the  body  that  day,  for  dead  I  feh 
certain  she  must  be. 

With  patient  skill  they  again  set  to  work  after  I  left,  carefull 
examining  the  banks  of  the  river  below,  and  the  deeper  pools,  bu 
finding  no  trace  of  her,  crossed  through  to  the  other  side.     Thei 
they  found  the  spoor  almost  at  once.     She  had  swam  through, 
distance  of  30  yards  in  a  straight  line,  and  nearer  50  yards 
the  diagonal  course  she  took — and  this,  as  we  afterwards  fou 
with  a  broken  shoulder !     Up  the  other  bank  she  had  crept,  a 
through  a  strip  of  thick  bush,  in  which,  however,  she  had  st 
once  or  twice,  and  in  one  place  appeared  to  have  fallen, 
making  all  the  time  for  a  rocky  stronghold  evidently  well  kno 
to  her.     She  reached  it,  but  it  was  her  last  effort,  for  in  attem 
ing  to  leap  a  crevice  between  two  rocks,  about  9  feet  wide, 
had  fallen  to  the  bottom,  dead,  back  down  and  legs  in  the 
My  bullet,  an  expanding  one  of  590  grains,  had  smashed  her 
fore-shoulder,  traversed  one  lung,  and  stuck  in  the  ribs  upon  th 
other  side.     The  boys  skinned  her,  and  brought  the  hide  to  m 
next  morning  witli  the  grinning  head  and  the  paws  attache 
Far  off  I  heard  them  advancing,  the  wild  thrilling  strains  of 
Swazi  hunting-song  rising  and  falling  with  varying  modulation 
upon  the  clear  morning  air ;  and  as  they  drew  near,  the  wavin^^ 
plumes,  white  shields,  and  glittering  assegais  surrounding  the^^ 
tall  athletic  form  of  the  one  carrying  the  trophies,  told  their  tale^-*' 
of  success ;  and  the  cry  was  caught  up  by  young  and  old  at  the^ 
kraal,  as  they  went  out  to  meet  the  hunting-party,  "  U  yi  bulele 
ku  file  'mtakati ! "  ("  He  has  killed  it,  the  evil  spirit  is  dead ! ") 

A  fortnight  afterwards,  during  my  absence,  a  hunting-party^^ 
brought  the  male  to  bay  in  a  big  kloof — the  same  from  whictr^^ 
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the  girls  had  seen  them  come  out — my  old  friend  'Mfafubana 

claiming  first  blood  with  his  wonderful  musket.   On  this  occasion 

three  dogs  were  killed.     It  must  have  been  an  enormous  brute. 

The  chief  pointed  out  the  spot  where  it  had  been  hung  in  a  tree, 

the  tail  touching  the  ground,  and  the  height  was  considerably 

over  8  feet    The  hide,  however,  had  been  completely  spoiled  by 

ballet-holes  and  assegai-cuts,  though  it  was  still  the  finest  I  have 

©ver  seen.    The  leopardess  I  had  killed  was  indeed  no  unworthy 

^mte  for  this  monster,  the  pegged-out  skin  being  8  feet  2  inches 

in  total  length.    I  have  elsewhere  endeavoured  to  show  the  utter 

unreliability  of  such  a  measurement  in  arriving  at  the  actual 

^^ngth  of  the  animal,  and  merely  give  it  in  this  instance  as  it 

^^3  the  only  one  I  was  able  to  take ;  but  I  am  convinced  that, 

Measured  sportsman-style  as  she  lay  dead,  she  would  have  proved 

to  be  7  feet  6  or  7  inches,  a  length  exceeding  by  9  inches  that  of 

^ny  other  leopardess  I  have  shot,  and  within  2  or  3  inches  of 

^«at  of  any  male,  whether  in  the  hills  or  the  Low  Country.     She 

^as  in  splendid  condition,  as  well  she  might  be,  for  she  repre- 

^^nted  the  essence  of  much  mutton  !    She  was  a  striking  example 

^*  the  intermediate  form  of  these  animals.    Of  a  rich  dark  colour, 

5«e  rosettes  on  the  back  were  partially  run  into  each  other,  form- 

*^S  broken  lines  and  bars,  while  those  upon  the  sides  were  very 

^Pen  and  distinct.     We  never  found  the  cubs,  though  we  searched 

^^ell  f Qj.  thgjjj^     ^t  the  time  of  her  death  the  leopardess  was  dry. 

^  pon  another  occasion,  shortly  before  I  met  with  a  serious 

-  ^^^^ent  in  an  encounter  with  a  wounded  leopardess,  I  succeeded 

J       ^**inging  to  bag  a  particularly  cunning  specimen  of  the  race. 

^       ^^ss  in  the  month  of  April  1889,  a  few  weeks  prior  to  my 

jj    P^rtcire  for  the  hunting- veldt.    About  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 

jj        ^  a  Kafir  came  to  me  from  a  kraal  just  under  the  hill  below 

I^^Uce,  to  inform  me  that  the  previous  evening  a  leopard  had 


li^      *^i3  oft' a  native  sheep  from  a  spot  close  to  his  huts,  and  that 

fc^^       ^d  some  other  boys,  while  searching  for  the  remains,  had 

th^    ^1^   the  leopard's  spoor  and  followed  it  to  a  patch  of  bush  at 

th^  ^^^ttom  of  a  rough  dry  gully.  He  said  it  was  still  in  the  bush  ; 

b^x-       ^s  they  approached,  it  had  charged  them,  though  not  coming 

tJx^       ^d  the  edge  of  the  bush;  and  content  with  having  driven 

r^^    off,  it  had  retired  again  to  the  thickest  part,  where  they 

^Xed  the  kill  to  be.     Although  it  was  very  late  in  the  after- 
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ar,/:.a.  \xi*i  .z  *t^nierL  jnn*}sshii&  iir  me  ro  reach  the  spot  and 
vkrr^  iariiqhc  i  ae'-^-'IniLbS  a3«ik  317  rrife  and  belt,  pet  two 
'/Uift'-liann.'*  in':  21''  z':nli^,  im:  jcZIiiui  the  b«:'V  to  lead  Bover, 
ir^i  a*rn  ->if  It  I  -birr:  Tilk  iir  ilie  ip  c  wher^  he  dssored  me  we 
^hnnji  *r.//.  rlr.ii  v.t^  l»i':|:arL  Tlifr  pa:^  lown  the  hill  was  fear- 
i:\Jlj  r'ifi'ih  irji  *:^r.  leatiintx  ilir^.riizi  1  ienjse  and  extensive 
hn.^h  all  :i-.e  ^i-;^  Li  vlii.:ii  x-  icnLi  wiih  dfTticnltr  pick  our 
^teL%  owin-i-  :•:  tie  T^in':  iiui  I.itt  ibcmT  bush  which  grew 
thirtklj  on  ^it'.'.er  bm':.  iz.'i  C'lsomizcai  rhe  f«x>tpath  at  every  few 
v;irirt,  .Slitxini  i-'i  TtTLZi  .Luc.  bnrrVrr.  we  at  last  reached  the 
bottom,  and  a:  :cj!e  itrifjk  i-w-ij  ic  :.;  :he  left,  the  bojr  taking 
ttrf:  lead,  tt:Ilir.u  l--t  l-e  zuili  pfocli  rlie  spot  bv  a  short  cut 
thioncrh  the  'n.^h  an-i  aiT'.srs  :o  the  griUv.  Here  the  going  was 
worse  tLin  •^v*=rr.  f.r  there  w.i.^  no  semblance  of  a  path  or  track, 
and  I  w;iii  cr.r.:ir::ialljr  cectizj  bxked  up  by  Ci^at  or  breeches  in 
the  thorny  r:T«^p^er%  whioh  everywhere  l-arred  our  progress.  In 
fact  it  becaiii*;  .jkogether  t*jo  thick  at  last,  and  it  was  evident  to 
rne  that  the  Vyjv  hail  lost  himself — a  fact  which  he  soon  admitted. 
After  fooling  about  for  an  hour  in  this  way,  we  succeeded  in 
retracing  our  steps,  though  with  difficulty,  and  at  last  reached 
an  old  mealie-garlen,  in  which  the  Katirs  had  picked  the  previ- 
ous year,  but  was  then  deserted.  By  skirting  this  we  soon  came 
to  the  gully  at  the  head  of  which  the  leopard  was  supposed  to  be 
lying.  Notwithstanding  all  our  caution,  we  must  have  given 
notice  of  our  approach,  ])e(:nu<e  ui>on  our  reaching  a  low  bank 
jiiHt  above  the  patch  of  bush  fruni  which  the  brtite  had  charged 
out  at  the  bovs,  we  could  neither  see  nor  hear  anvthin*?  of  it. 
We  immerliately  lit  up  a  bluedight,  and  while  it  was  still  burn- 
ing entered  the  bush.  It  was  too  thick  and  thorny  to  allow  us  to 
gfit  in  to  where  we  could  see  tlie  remains  of  the  goat,  so  we  left 
it,  eonli<l(;nt  that  the  leopard  was  no  longer  inside.  It  was 
very  Imd  jilacf;  for  watching  by  night,  so  I  abandoned  that  idea 
and  returned  hrirne. 

At  early  dawn  rm  tlie  following  morning  I  was  again  at  th^ 
Hp(»t,  ])ut,  as  1  Ijad  feared,  tlie  brute  had  not  returned  to  his  kilET 
The.  next  thnx^  days  were  si)ent  in  strict  search  for  this  same  ani 
nud,  and  examination  of  the  spoor  on  diflerent  occasions  satisfie 
UH  that  it  had  Ix'cn  occasionally  joined  by  another  one,  thou 
Miey  di<l  not  ap])ear  to  hunt  in  company.     On  the  afternoon 
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^'ie  third  day,  however,  we  found  the  remains  of  a  large  bush- 

'>«ct  ram  which  had  been  visited  on  the  previous  evening,  both 

Jeopards  evidently  having  been  at  it.    This  was  some  clue,  though 

^erj-  little.   The  carcass  was  almost  entirely  eaten,  although  it  was 

possible  that  if  the  leopards  had  nothing  else  to  fall  back  upon, 

ihey  might  again  return  to  the  scanty  remains.     I  lost  no  time 

JD  going  back  home  to  fetch  one  of  my  own  goats  to  tie  out  near 

the  kill;  and  on  arrival,  sent  a  boy  on  with  it  at  once  down  to 

^he  kloof,  together  with  an  ulster  for  my  own  wear  during  the 

^iglit*8  watch.     I  remained  behind  to  get  some  tea,  and  set  out 

wrthe  spot  just  before  sundown.     We  tethered  the  goat  to  an 

^W  stump  in  the  likeliest  place  I  could  find,  close  to  the  kill.     A 

^^»  growing  about  30  feet  away  from  this,  appeared  to  offer  the 

^^  chance  of  a  shot,  and  I  threw  my  coat  into  it,  intending  to 

^ke  my  ggat  between  the  two  lowest  forks.     It  was  an  uncom- 

ortable  seat  at  the  best,  especially  when  one  had  a  15-lb.  rifle  to 

^'^S  On  to  all  night,  but  there  was  no  choice ;  all  the  larger  trees 

.^^  too  far  distant,  though  there  was  any  quantity  of  thick  scrub 

.       *^Und.     The  boy  returned  home,  after  receiving  instructions 

^^e  down  early  in  the  morning  with  two  dogs  and  a  small 

^ful  of  hot  coffee,  and  I  at  once  proceeded  to  make  myself 


*^ettl 

as 


Ij^J^^^fortable  as  circumstances  would  admit,  and  to  tie  the  blue- 

j|^    ^    in  such  a  way  that  when  lit  it  would  throw  its  rays  upon 

Q*      Soat  and  over  the  surrounding  open  space.     To  what  degree 

t^-^^^tufort  I  attained  let  those  swarms  of  infernal  little  "cock- 

^^.^^^         ants — that  streamed  over  me  from  head  to  foot  during  the 


^^^  ^^   of  an  hour — say.    I  could  not  sit  still  for  five  minutes  at  a 

Of       ^^1,  until  the  little  wretches,  having  no  more  venom  to  dispose 

t|^*    ?^^ased  their  attacks ;  then  cramp  and  "  pins-and-needles  "  did 

^^.^  ^    utmost  to  tire  me  out,  till  I  thought  the  fabled  tortures  of 

^Xi  ^^^^^^etheus  were  6W  nothing  compared  to  those  I  endured,  for 

^Vj        ^  were  very  real.     It  ended  in  my  going  off  into  a  doze,  and 

t>5^^^^^  I  awoke  the  moon  was  just  setting.     Glancing  towards  the 

^^       ^  ^    I  saw  that  it  was  now  standing  up,  at  the  extreme  length 

^;^.^^'^8  tether,  its  forefeet  set  in  front  of  it,  and  its  head  down, 

^^  "^^^^rently  keeping  a  steady  strain  on  the  line,  but  not  struggling 

^Vx^^^^e  slightest,  nor  bleating.     I  was  quite  sure  from  its  actions 

^  X^^    ^'^  the  leopards  were  somewhere  close  at  hand,  and  in  my  direc- 

^^  too,  as  the  goat  was  dragging  away  from  me,  with  its  stern 
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towards  the  dead  bushbuck.  I  cocked  my  rifle,  and  then  felt 
unaccountable  inclination  to  turn  round  and  have  a  look  1 
hind  me ;  but  the  unwisdom  of  such  a  proceeding  restrained  n 
and  for  fully  ten  minutes  or  so  I  waited  and  watched.  Then  t 
goat  commenced  to  struggle  slightly,  and  bleated  twice — a  h 
frightened  cry.  Peering  into  the  gloomy  bush  around,  I  fanci 
I  saw  an  object  moving  to  my  right,  on  a  low  ridge  of  stor 
covered  with  scanty  bush ;  almost  immediately  I  was  sure  oi 
slight  rustling  sound  in  that  direction,  and  very  cautiously  raifl 
my  hand  to  the  striker  of  the  blue-light  A  quick  stroke  acn 
the  ignition  surface  and  it  flared  up,  but  simultaneously  with  t 
light,  and  before  I  had  fairly  grasped  my  rifle,  came  an  ang 
startled  "Woof,  woof !"  from  below  my  tree,  seeming  to  be  witl 
a  very  few  feet  of  me,  followed  by  the  crashing  sound  of  an  ai 
mal  bounding  through  the  grass  and  scrub  behind  me,  and 
another  making  off  through  the  bush  below  the  stony  ridge,  a 
next  moment  I  was  left  alone,  with  the  blue-light  still  flarii 
and  the  now  frantically  struggling  goat.  It  was  hard  luck,  a 
I  believe  that,  but  for  the  leopard  beneath  my  tree,  I  would  hs 
got  a  shot  at  the  other.  I  have  usually  found  that  both  lions  a 
leopards  stand  well  for  a  blue-light,  provided  they  are  not  : 
close  when  it  is  lit  up :  of  course  it  will  not  be  for  long,  but  ti 
enough  to  get  in  a  quick  shot.  These  hill  leopards  are  far  m< 
apt  to  spring  oft'  at  once  than  the  other  variety,  owing  doubth 
to  tlie  fact  tliat  they  connect  an  artificial  li^'ht  of  anv  kind  wi 
the  idea  of  danger,  from  a  long  and  close  study  of  man  and  1: 
ways. 

The  leopards  did  not  return,  but  a  search  in  the  morning  d: 
closed  tlie  fact  that  botli  of  them  had  been  at  the  foot  of  t 
tree,  one  eventually  going  away  towards  the  stony  ridge,  whe 
lie  was  standing  when  disturbed  by  the  light;  the  other  h 
made  a  regular  "  seat "  in  the  grass  below  the  tree.  They  h 
doubtless  crept  up  while  I  slept,  intending  to  attack  when  t 
moon  was  down ;  so  I  lost  my  chance  by  lighting  up  a  little  t 
soon.  They  had  again  proved  themselves  masters  of  the  siti 
tion,  but  I  was  only  tlie  more  eager  to  compass  their  destructio 
and  had  they  but  known  it,  they  had  very  little  cause  for  cc 
gratulation,  seeing  that  tlie  hours  of  one  of  them  at  least  W( 
rapidly  drawing  in.     Two  boys  turned  up  in  tlie  morning,  a; 
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after  I  had  got  oatside  of  the  coffee,  and  had  offered  the  goat  a 
piece  of  tobacco  to  chew,  as  compensation  for  his  night's  suffering 
— and  which  he  gratefully  accepted  —  I  began   making  other 
plana    I  instructed  one  of  the  two  boys  to  set  to  work,  with 
some  others  that  I  intended  to  send  down  at  once  to  his  assist- 
ance from  the  house,  and  cut  down  a  number  of  thorny  trees, 
^ith  which  to  build  a  small  but  substantial  kraal  in  the  bush, 
somewhat  higher  up  in  the  kloof,  and  on  the  drop  of  a  long 
^^ge,  leading  down  through  the  bush  from  the  higher  ground 
a.l>ove.    In  the  meanwhile  I  returned  home  with  the  other,  and 
sent  down  the  promised  assistance  to  the  one  whom  I  had  left, 
in   the  shape  of  half-a-dozen  more  boys.     On  the  way  up  to  the 
liouse  I  saw  an  'msumbi  ram,  which  I  knocked  over  with  one  of 
t\xe  2J-ounce  bullets  intended  for  the  leopards.     This  was  very 
lucky,  as  it  gave  me  bait,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  led  eventually  to 
^^ajr   success.    After  having  something  to  eat,  I  returned  to  the 
bush  to  inspect  the  work,  which  was  quite  satisfactorily  per- 
formed; so  I  at  once  sent  the  boys  back  again  to  the  house, 
telhiig  them  to  bring  an  empty  gin-case  and  a.  piece  of  line, 
^Iso  some  bread  and  coffee  for  my  own  consumption,  and  to 
<*nve  a  dozen  or  more  of  my  own  goats  back  with  them  through 
^"e  bush,  towards  the  kraal  they  had  just  completed. 

They  returned  to  me  about  3  p.m.,  and  I  then  accompanied 

"^lu  lor  a  good  round  of  the  bush,  driving  the  goats  before  us, 

^*^*    visiting  most  of  the  likely  spots  in  which  I  thought  the 

^*^*l>anls  might  be  lying.     This  plan  is  frequently  very  successful 

■^X"inging  leopards  to  the  rifle,  especially  if  a  kid  is  carried  by 

,    ^   of  lY^Q  boyg  yf\iQ  ftfc  dHving,  and  made  to  bleat  occasionally 

,       I^^Oching  its  ear.     The  goats  should  be  driven  through  the 

*   JUst  about  sundown.     Eeturning  to  the  kraal,  we  let  the 

*      ^  feed  about  till  dusk,  and  in  the  meantime  lashed  the  gin- 

ff^        ^^  between  the  four  forked  branches  of  a  fine  red  pear-tree 

bc^f^    ^^*g  on  the  steep  bank  of  a  very  rough  stony  kloof,  along  the 

h^^  ^^^tl  of  which  ran  a  considerable  stream.     To  tliis  kloof  we 

of    ^  5^^ten  succeeded  in  spooring  the  leopards,  but  the  stony  nature 

VV^     ^^  ground  always  prevented  our  getting  on  farther  with  it. 

*tii        ^Vien  secured  one  of  the  little  goats  —  whose  mother  was 

So        ^^J^t  the  troop — in  the  gin -case,  carefully  lashing  it  inside 

^    to  prevent  its  jumping  out,  and  hung  half  of  the  'msumbi 
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on  a  low  bush,  tying  it  there  with  a  piece  of  riem.  The  nearest 
point  of  the  kloof  in  which  we  placed  this  bait  was  about  300 
yards  distant  from  the  goat -kraal,  in  which  at  dusk  we  made 
all  the  goats  securely'  fast.  When  I  had  fixed  two  blue-lights 
in  a  convenient  spot,  everything  was  ready  for  the  night ;  and 
after  we  had  eaten  some  supper,  we  all  rolled  ourselves  up  in  our 
blankets  inside  the  kraal,  with  the  exception  of  one  boy,  whom  I 
placed  on  watch  beside  me,  telling  him  to  wake  me  if  anything 
stirred ;  and  if  not,  to  wake  me  in  any  case  when  the  moon  was 
going  down.  I  was  feeling  very  tired,  and  not  even  the  constant 
bleating  of  the  kid  and  its  mother,  that  most  annoying  of  sounds, 
kept  me  awake.  When  at  last  the  boy  roused  me,  it  wanted 
about  half  an  hour  to  the  moon  setting,  so  I  gave  him  a  "  nip  " 
of  whisky  and  let  him  go  to  sleep,  while  I  took  the  watch. 
Dawn,  and  nothing  had  approached  the  kraal;  so  I  woke  up 
one  of  the  boys,  telling  him  to  rouse  the  others  and  come  if  I 
called,  but  not  otherwise,  and  then  crept  quietly  out  of  the 
kraal,  and  made  across  through  the  bush  in  the  direction  of 
the  kloof  where  the  kid  was  tied  up.  I  had  thoroughly  ex- 
amined the  ground  upon  the  previous  day,  and  had  discovered 
a  convenient  opening  in  the  bush  through  which  I  could 
approach  the  bait  from  above,  and  which  would  enable  me 
to  come  suddenly  upon  the  spot  without  being  seen  by  any 
animal  that  might  be  lying  or  moving  about  on  tlie  rocks 
below,  until  I  was  within  easy  range.  By  this  path  I  now 
approached,  with  rifle  on  full  cock.  How  sharply  and  dis- 
tinctly every  sound  seems  to  fall  upon  the  ear  under  such 
circumstances  !  The  merest  twig  snaps  with  a  report  like  a 
pistol-shot,  the  dry  leaves  crackle  like  burning  reeds,  and 
every  tiny  stone  or  piece  of  gravel  scrunches  underfoot  as 
if  one  was  treading  on  eggs.  It  is  the  intense  excitement 
that  causes  it,  the  nerves  being  strung  up  to  such  a  pitch 
that  any  sudden  sound  jars  upon  them,  and  is  increased  by 
the  imagination  a  hundredfold.  I  fancy  every  sportsman 
but  those  whose  nerves  are  of  cast-iron  must  know  what 
the  sensation  is.  It  is  quite  different  from  "  buck-fever,"  as 
that  is  intensified  by  the  sight  of  the  game,  whereas  this 
usually  vanishes  completely  when  the  game  comes  in  sight. 
At  last  through  the  bushy  screen  I  could  make  out  the  box 
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'B  which  the  kid  had  been  tied,  and  a  glance  assured  me  it 

"fid  not  been  interfered  with.      But  that  proved  nothing;   it 

^  but  seldom  a  hill  leopard  will  meddle  with  so   evident  a 

trap  on  the  first  night,  but  if  they  have  heard  the  kid  bleating, 

they  should  be  somewhere  near  at  hand. 

Creeping  yet  nearer,  and  carefully  examining  the  branches 

overhead,  I  gained  the  edge  of  the  kloof,  and  with  straining  eyes 

looked  down  on  the  huge  piles  of  boulders  and  rocks,  matted 

®^^b  and  twisted  tree-stems,  to  try  and  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 

8*°^^.     Nothing — ^all  is  gloomily  silent,  grey,  and  cold !     But 

^7  *'  surely  that  is  the  little  bush  upon  which  I  hung  the  half 

^^  the  *msumbi,  now  broken  down,  and  the  bait  nowhere  visible ! 

^'^^  loosely  hanging  riem  satisfied  me  I  was  not  mistaken,  and 

"**t  nothing  now  remained  to  be  done  but  to  take  up  and  hold 

^^^  spoor.    "  Shall  I  creep  quietly  back  and  call  the  boys  ? "  I 

^^Ught;   but  an  instant's  reflection  decided  me  against  that 

P'*n.    Time  was  an  object,  and  it  was  rapidly  getting  light; 

^^^es,  the  few  boys  I  had  would  not  have  sufficed  to  surround 

^^ive  the  kloof.    It  seemed  far  better  to  follow  the  spoor  alone 

'^r  as  I  could ;  and  if  beaten,  then  would  be  the  time  to  call 

.       ^sistance.      Quietly  removing  both  my  shoes,  I  clambered 

^^  over  some  rocks  and  the  sloping  side  of  a  great  'sidwala, 

^  Advanced  towards  the  bush.     Yes,  the  bait  was  gone  beyond 

.  ^^t.ion,  but  where  were  the  robbers  ?     With  every  sense  on  the 

.   ^^»  I  scanned  carefully  each  boulder  and  patch  of  bush  within 

^.^5^^    that  might  be  sheltering  the  leopards.     There  was  no  spoor 

L     ^*^le.    The  ground  being  strewn  with  rocks,  the  leopards  could 

ji       ^    walked  along  them  for  a  great  distance,  but  it  seemed  likely 

^^^^      lower  down  the  spoor  might  be  found.     Picking  my  way 

J       '^'^gst  the  boulders,  and  carefully  avoiding  all  dead  branches, 

L       ^"Vanced  slowly.    To  the  right  a  large  portion  of  the  bank  had 

u-j  ^^^xne  detached  by  the  summer  rains,  and  had  fallen  into  the 

^.       ^^*,  the  great  gap  thus  formed  being  filled  with  a  mass  of 

^^**^8,  creepers,  and  low  dense  scrub.     It  looked  so  likely  a 

^  in  which  to  find  a  leopard  that  I  at  once  edged  away  quietly 

^^ds  it.     Just  at  the  corner  of  the  gap,  where  the  stones  were 

j^^,^   *^  scattered,  I  saw  that  which  amply  repaid  me  for  all  my 

8s4,^^Me,  for  the  spoor  of  two  leopards  was  visible  in  the  damp 

deeply  imprinted,  and  making  straight  for  the  bushy  tangle 

0 
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within  the  gap.     This  became  exciting,  and  I  stared  hard  towards 
the  centre  of  the  gloomy  bush ;  but  my  eyes  were  not  equal  to 
the  task.     I  listened — all  was  still !     If  only  I  could  have  seen 
through  tlie  thickest  part  of  the  leafy  screen,  barely  20  feet  from 
where  I  stood,  I  sliould  have  known  that  there  lay  a  long  crouch- 
ing form  upon  the  damp  ground,  its  head  upon  outstretched 
paws,  the  ears  flattened,  the  yellow  eyes  glaring  half  in  fear,  half 
in  defiant  anger,  and  tlie  black  twitching  lips  drawn  back,  dis- 
closing the  white  teeth  and  red  gums ;  just  above  and  behind, 
yet  another,  lying  near  a  quantity  of  half-picked  bones,  and 
directly  facing  me  as  I  stood  irresolute  at  the  entrance  to  the 
gap.     But  all  was  dark  and  still,  and  they  gave,  no  sign :  they 
would  not  hasten  a  fight,  but  neither  would  they  refuse  one  if 
forced  into  it.     I  was  puzzled  how  to  act.    The  spoor  very  clearly 
indicated  that  the  leopards  had  entered  this  gap,  but  as  yet  I 
was  not  certain  whether  they  had  left  it ;  so,  as  it  was  unwise 
to  enter  the  bush  from  below,  the  best  plan  appeared  to  be  to 
retrace  my  steps,  climb  out  of  the  bank,  and  skirt  the  head  of 
the  bush  to  try  and  cut  the  spoor.     Before  doing  so,  however,  it 
was  just  worth  while  crossing  to  the  lower  comer  of  the  gap,  as 
the  leopards  might  have  gone  out  there  and  headed  down  the 
kloof.     Lowering  the  hammers  to  half-cock,  I  stepped  quietly 
aside  towards  a  large  rock,  intending  to  get  on  to  it  and  have 
a  look  round,  l)ut  just  then  a  very  low  ugly  growling  became 
audil:)le  that  anywhere  else  but  in  that  dark  and  silent  kloof 
would  have  passed  unheard.     Evidently  the  leopards  had  taken 
my  sudden  movement  as  signifying  danger  to  themselves,  and 
evinced  their  displeasure  by  their  low  rasping  growls.     1  stood 
fast,  very  quietly  turning  round  to  where  the  sound  appeared  to 
issue  from — a  spot  nearly  abreast  of  me,  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
gap.     But  the  growling  ceased  suddenly,  and,  though  I  looked 
long  and  earnestly,  I  could  make  nothing  out.     I  was  intensely 
excited,  for  I  knew  that  we  were  at  very  close  quarters,  and  that 
in  all  probability  the  le()])ards  would  make  a  fight  of  it,  seeing 
that  they  had  not  attempted  to  escape  when  they  had  ample 
opportunity.      I  now  stepped  quickly  back   to   the   rock   just 
behind  me,  but  keeping  my  face  towards  the  bush :  it  seemed 
my  chances  of  a  shot  would  be  better  from  that  place,  in  case 
the  leopards  came  out.     Again  the  low  gi'owling,  ceasing,  how- 
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^^er,  when  I  stopped  at  the  rock,  and  then  for  an  instant  I  caught 
^  ^erj  indistinct  glimpse  of  an  object  moving  in  the  bush.     It 
^'as  lost  immediately,  but  in  another  moment  I  clearly  made  out 
^he  outline  of  a  leopard  much  lower  down  in  the  bush  than  I 
*^fld  been  looking,  and  right  in  under  the  bank,  which  overhung 
^'^iderably  at  that  spot.     I  dare  not  lose  the  advantage  that 
^"6  first  move  would  give  me,  and  stooping  down  to  enable  me 
^  ^e  under  a  dark  line  of  bush  which  partially  hid  the  leopard's 
oody,- 1  could  see  the  brute  distinctly,  lying  quarter-face  to  me, 
^'s   head  raised  slightly  above  its  paws.     Taking  careful  aim,  I 
gently  pressed  the  trigger.     The  report  of  the  heavy  rifle  in  the 
'^^ky  kloof  was  tremendous,  and  the  deep  hoarse  growls  of  the 
ieoj>ards  freezing  in  their  intensity.     I  could  not  see  through  the 
stuoke,  yet  felt  instinctively  that  the  one  was  coming  out  at  me, 
*5^^  X  at  once  dodged  down  behind  the  sheltering  rock  and  let 
'^P  the  other  barrel  at  a  long  yellow  object  as  it  shot  down  the 
between  the  bush  and  the  rock.     It  fell  in  a  heap  upon  the 
a  few  feet  from  me.     Yet  I  could  see  she  was  not  dead,  as 
^*i^^     struggled  violently,  and  glared  savagely  round,  keeping  her 
^^"^    ^rect  and  stiff;  but  for  the  life  of  me  I  could  not  get  the 
ty  shells  out  of  the  rifle,  and  had  to  use  the  extractor  hang- 
—       at  my  belt.     But  before  the  other  cartridges  were  in,  the 
.^^"l>5ir(less   by  a  violent  effort   recovered  herself,  and  jumped 
some  thick  bush  growing  in  profusion  upon  what,  whan  the 


^*^mer's  floods  poured  down  the  kloof,  had  been  a  miniature 


^        -^d,  formed  by  the  di^hris  washed  away  from  the  terraces,  and 
^^    X^H)sited  behind  enormous  boulders  many  tons  in  weight.    With 
^   rapid  development  common  to  all  tropical  nature,  grass,  scrub, 
^bush  had  sprung  up  upon  this  formation,  and  great  snake- 
^"^^^  creepers  hung  round  it,  and  twined  through  its  tangled 
^^kes,— 

"  Their  humid  arms  festooning  every  tree." 

With  a  side-glance  I  had  noticed  the  second  leopard  spring 

-J  ^t  on  to  the  bank  overhanging  the  spot  where  the  one  had  been 

^^in<,' ;  it  had  then  crossed  the  gully  and  entered  the  rocks  piled 

\^  p  on  the  other  side,  but  I  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether 

^^  was  still  there  or  had  gone  off.     I  might  have  called  the  boys 

^lien,  but  feared  to  frighten  the  leopard  away  by  shouting,  and  if 
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I  went  myself  to  call  them  the  brute  would  probably  slink  away 
and  give  us  no  end  of  bother  to  come  up  with  her.     So  climbing 
on  to  a  boulder  with  a  handful  of  small  stones,  I  threw  them  into 
the  cover,  onlv  to  be  answered  bv  a  low  otowI  as  each  fell  into 
the  patch  close  to  where  she  lay.     Believin<;  her  disabled,  I  made 
up  my  mind  then  to  go  in  after  her.  but  thought  it  best  to  give 
her  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  grace,  whilst  I  went  back  for  my  shoes. 
When  up  on  the  bank  of  the  kloof  I  changed  my  mind,  and 
cooeyed  low  for  the  boys,  but  they  most  unluckily  failed  to  hear 
me,  notwithstanding  they  had  distinctly  heard  my  shots,  other- 
wise 1  think  the  day's  sport  would  have  had  a  different  termina- 
tion.   Seeing  that  none  of  them  turned  up,  I  advanced  cautiously 
to  the  bush  with  my  rifle  at  the  ready,  and  parting  the  bushes 
slightly,  had  a  look  in.     As  I  did  so  a  quick  low  grunt  came 
from  the  far  end  of  the  bush,  and  the  leopardess  rushed  out.     I 
ran  quickly  round  to  the  other  end,  only  to  find  that  the  brute 
had  gone  into  another  strip  on  the  other  side  of  the  gully,  and  I 
further  noticed  that  the  spoor  showed  she  was  going  on  three  1^ 
only.     From  this  spot  we  commenced  a  most  annoying  game  of 
hide-and-seek,  the  leopardess  creeping  away  from  bush  to  bush, 
but  never  showing  herself  in  the  open.     Once  she  moved  away 
in  front  of  me  from  a  patch  of  grass  and  scrub,  in  which  she  had 
lain  so  closely  that  I  might  have  trodden  ou  her,  and  I  am  sure 
she  would  have  charged  then,  but  for  the  fallen  branch  of  a  tree 
which  lay  between  us,  and  behind  which  she  had  been  hiding.    I 
saw  her  ugly  snarling  face  as  she  looked  up  for  a  second,  but 
there  was  no  time  to  get  in  a  shot — she  had  vanished  in  the  bush 
instantly.     At  last  she  turned  out  of  the  kloof  and  crossed  a  - 
narrow  open  spur  into  the  next  one.    I  followed  her  blood-tracks-^ 
through  the  grass,  and  found  she  had  got  down  through  a  small-J 
opening  in  the  thick  bush,  where  I  could  not  follow  her.    Indeedt 
this  kloof  was  a  frightful  one,  the  thorny  creepers  so  interlacedE: 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  presenting  such  an  array  of  points - 
in  every  direction,  tliat  I  dared  not  attempt  to  follow  her  farther  ^ 
into  it.    I  more  than  ever  regretted  then  that  I  had  no  dogs  witlf 
nie,  for  they  would  certainly  have  brought  her  to  bay  on  the  spol*'  ^ 
I  now  cooeyed  loud  and  long  for  the  boys,  but  still  heard  n^M' 
answer,  so  I  walked  up  along  the  edge  of  the  kloof  till  I  reache.^ 
a  spot  just  above  where  the  leopardess  had  entered  it,  and  seeinerr-j 
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^tat  the  bank  just  there  sloped  off  at  an  easy  gradient  towards 

^he  kloof,  I  stood  for  a  few  moments  looking  down  on  to  the  bush 

^neath,  when  I  heard  a  distant  cooey  away  beyond  the  other 

'^oot.  Looking  quickly  up,  I  noticed  a  something  moving  through 

^be  scrub  on  the  ridge,  considerably  higher  up  than  1  was,  and 

apparently  coming  down  towards  me  from  the  direction  of  the 

^oot  I  had  just  left.     It  stopped  for  an  instant  as  another 

<^^>oey"  rang  out — this  time  from  a  spot  much  nearer — then 

quickly  moved  on  again,  but  at  right  angles  to  its  former  course. 

^Diething  about  its  movements  made  me  think  it  was  a  leopard, 

It  certainly  was  not  a  buck  of  any  kind,  or  its  head  and  neck 

^ould  have  shown  above  the  grass;   and  as  I  noticed  an  old 

many-limbed  tree  growing  out  of  the  sloping  bank  close  to  me,  I 

''^^  to  it  and  climbed  on  to  the  lowest  branch,  thinking  to  see 

hotter  over  the  scrub.     Scarcely  had  I  obtained  a  footing  on  the 

*^ugli,  when  I  heard  a  rustle  in  the  scrub  under  the  bank,  and 

^^xt  moment  with  open  snarling  mouth  the  wounded  leopardess 

cnai^ed  up  the  bank  straight  at  me.     It  was  so  unexpected,  and 

^  ^^a.8  standing  so  awkwardly,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  I  got 

^^y^   xifle  up  and  fired  into  her  face.     The  bullet,  of  2i  ounces 

^^*^^,  caught  her  in  the  lower  jaw,  which  it  smashed  to  fragments 

iiu    passed  downwards  into  her  chest.      She  reared  up  on  her 

^  *^^-legs,  clawing  about  in  the  air  with  her  unwounded  forearm. 

.  ^S^^e  her  the  left  barrel  fair  in  the  chest,  and  she  rolled  down 

^y^    l>ank  all  of  a  heap,  stone-dead.     A  few  minutes  afterwards 

^^  ^  lH:>ys  came  up,  and  we  went  together  to  the  spot  where  I  had 

1^     ^   the  object  in  the  long  grass :  by  the  spoor  w^e  saw  that  it 

^*       »  ^fter  all,  been  a  leopard,  undoubtedly  the  mate  of  the  one 

f    1^  ^ow  lay  dead ;  but  he  had  gone  off  at  a  run,  and  though  we 

jj    ^^ved  the  spoor  for  three  hours,  failed  to  come  up  with  him. 

^i         l^ad  probably  moved  away  in  the  first  instance  from  the 

^1^     ^t:iiig  of  the  boys — for  though  I  had  heard  but  two  cooeys, 

said   they   had    shouted    frequently  —  and   his   departure 

doubtless  hastened  by  the  two  shots  which  I  fired  at  the 

-^^^rdess. 

l^*."^^^  must  have  been  mightily  surprised  when,  thinking  he  had 
ti^^-^__     the  danger  behind  him  in  the  first  kloof,  he  came  so  suddenly 
^  the  renewed  firing  in  the  next.    Anyway,  we  had  achieved 
^ial  success,  and  upon  returning  to  where  we  left  the  leopardess, 
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we  skinned  her  off,  and  went  back  to  our  temporary  kraal,  re- 
leasing the  poor  hungry  little  kid  on  our  way. 

It  was  dark  before  we, reached  home  that  night,  driving  the 
goats  before  us,  and  feeling  well  satisfied  with  the  success  of  our 
carefully  arranged  plans.  Had  I  taken  the  dogs  early  that  morn- 
ing when  I  left  the  goat-kraal  they  would  assuredly  have  bayed 
both  the  leopards  in  the  first  kloof;  still  it  was  a  good  bit  of 
excitement  as  it  was,  and  one  must  feel  duly  grateful  for  any 
success  in  this  branch  of  sport,  seeing  how  easy  and  frequent 
failure  is. 

The  leopardess  was  a  fine  beast,  measuring  6  feet  3  inchee,  and 
with  a  shoulder  height  of  2  feet  4  inches. 
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and  inexperienced — Breaking  bay — ^A  true  prophet — A  spring  at  the 
krantz— Examine  his  jaws — Could  not  wait — A  large  hill  leopard — A 
pair  visit  'Mgiyo*8 — Follow  them  up — Funking  it — "  That's  the  leopard  I " 
— Leave  my  post — First  blood — Treed — A  rn^Ue — Crippled — How  it 
happened — Fairly  earned — Mahlatshwa  again — To  remember  him  by. 

NoTTNiTiiSTANDiNG  the  fact  that  in  districts  which  are  favourable 
to  the  existence  of  these  Felidse  they  are  usually  very  numerous, 
yet  there  is  no  animal  which  is  less  frequently  seen  or  more 
difficult  to  find  when  sought  for.  This  is  due  partly  to  its 
retiring  habits,  its  small  size,  and  the  rapidity  and  ease  with 
which  it  creeps  away  through  very  slight  cover ;  also  to  the  fact 
that  when  disturbed  it  does  not  spring  suddenly  up  and  bound 
away,  but  steals  off  in  the  most  silent  manner  imaginable;  so 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  one  who  is  constantly 
hunting  in  and  around  kloofs  where  they  are  plentiful  very  fre- 
quently disturbs  them,  but  is  ignorant  of  the  fact,  as  they  have 
stolen  away  without  giving  any  sign.  Naturally,  if  one  comes 
suddenly  and  closely  upon  them,  the  surprise  is  mutual,  and  the 
animal  bounds  noisily  away,  uttering  short  hoarse  grunts,  and 
no  less  scared  than  its  disturber.  Living  for  a  long  time  as  I 
have  done  actually  amongst  them — the  homestead  being  situated 
on  a  long  ridge  or  spur,  from  both  sides  of  which  heavily-wooded 
kloofs  run  off  to  the  lower  ground,  and  these  kloofs  being  well 
stocked  with  small  game,  thus  offering  to  leopards  the  three  great 
desiderata  of  existence,  water,  food,  and  dense  cover — I  have  had 
many  and  exceptional  advantages  of  making  their  aquaintance. 
Yet  for  all  that  I  do  not  now  see  a  leopard  more  than  once 
a-month  on  an  average ;  though  when  I  first  came  to  the  spot 
they  w^ere  far  more  plentiful,  and  being  bolder,  wete  more  fre- 
quently seen.  At  that  time  scarcely  a  night  passed  but  I  heard 
their  low  deep  "  goom !  goom ! "  in  one  kloof  or  another,  and 
sometimes  on  both  sides  at  once ;  and  it  was  quite  a  common 
occurrence  to  find  in  the  neighbouring  kloofs  the  feet,  horns, 
and  other  remnants  of  luckless  pigs  and  bucks  which  had  fallen 
victims  to  the  ten-ible  fangs  and  claws  of  these  beautiful  cats ; 
and  1  have  myself  been  no  inconsiderable  loser  in  stock,  to 
gratify  their  insatiable  appetites.  Although  they  are  the  wariest 
and  most  stealthy  of  the  Felida',  yet  with  it  all,  as  I  have  shown, 
they  are  at  times  incredibly  daring.     So  surely  as  1  leave  home 
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tor  a  day  or  two,  they  know  all  about  it,  especially  if  my  dogs 

^'le  away  with  me ;  and  then  good-bye  to  any  luckless  sheep  or 

goat  that  happens  to  be  left  outside  the  kraal  at  night!    Not 

^Aat  a  kraal  is  always  a  safeguard,  for  they  will  take  the  highest 

fit  a  leap  (though  far  preferring  to  creep  in  through  the  inter- 

sfcices),  and  once  inside,  they  are  smart  and  skilful  butchers. 

One   year  whilst  I  was  away  in  the  hunting  country  a  leopard 

actually  entered  the  stable,  dragged  out  a  buffalo  bull's  hide,  and 

cleared  to  the  bush  with  it ;  but  upon  examining  his  prize,  he 

evidently  thought  that  possibly  more  tasty  and  succulent  things 

exist  in  this  world  than  buifalo-hide,  stripped  from  its  owner 

three  months  back,  so  he  declined  it,  omitting  the  thanks. 

Shortly  after  first  taking  up  my  residence  in  this  locality,  I 
^"itnessed  some  most  daring  acts  on  the  part  of  leopards.  Not 
^^viBg  been  much  hunted,  they  became  most  impudent,  and  at 
that  time  they  had  not  ascertained  the  only  terms  upon  which 
^  "^^ould  permit  them  to  take  away  an  occasional  goat  or  sheep 
^^tti  me.  And  after  all,  if  they  are  losers  in  one  way,  they  have 
^^^  the  best  of  the  bargain,  for  I  have  long  since  found  out,  in 
**^e  ^ordg  of  tiie  old  distich,  that 

**  It  often  does  befall, 
He  who  conquers  loses  all ! " 

^cleed,  if  I  had  not  been  the  fortunate  possessor  of  some  good 

^^^*^*>-— I  do  not  refer  to  breed,  but  "  good  "  as  possessing  sagacity, 

"^i  ranee,  scent,  and  indomitable  pluck  ;  in  fact,  all  those  quali- 

^    iiiost  desired  in  his  canine  companions  by  one  who  is  fond 

leopard-shooting — there  is  no  saying  in  what  their  audacity 

^^Id  have  culminated. 


j^ ^  the  night  of  September  27,  1887,  a  leopard  crept  up  the 

^^^*^^  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  distant  about  150  yards, 
the  stable — in  which,  unfortunately  as  it  happened,  my 
had  been  shut  up — and  going  to  a  small  thatched  building 
i    1^^^  ^^®  house,  where  the  kids  and  lambs  were  put  during  the 
3j^*^     ^*  coolly  walked  one  ofif  into  the  kloof,  left  it,  and  returned 
h^^^^^^'^y  after  for  another.     I  should  state  that  I  had  a  number  of 
jr^  ^f  mealies  (maize)  stacked  in  the  house  on  one  side,  and  the 

clij^^^S  kids,  after  the  manner  of  their  kind,  used  constantly  to 

on  top  of  them,  and  I  have  little  doubt  the  leopard  caught 
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them  there,  as  there  was  no  spoor  in  the  house,  but  we  could  see 
that  he  had  reared  up  with  his  forefeet  on  the  top  of  the  half- 
door,  whence  he  could  easily  clutch  the  little  things  as  they  st>ood 
petrified  with  terror  on  the  sacks. 

It  is  a  mystery  to  me  how  he  got  hold  of  the  first  kid,  unheard : 
evidently  his  was  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  for  he  was  wise 
enough  to  do  nothing  to  rouse  all  hands  up,  and  instead  of  killing 
right  and  left  on  the  spot  as  usual,  he  seemed  bent  on  abstracting 
them  one  by  one.     Unfortunately  for  the  success  of  his  plans, 
the  second  one  he  collared  was  an  uncommonly  stiff-built  little 
fellow,  a  regular  "  Tartar,"  full  of  kick  and  struggle,  and  with  such 
a  pair  of  lungs  that  it  was  not  long  before  we  knew  all  about  it 
I  rushed  out  rifle  in  hand,  under  "bare  poles,"  and  along  the 
waggon-road,  in  the  direction  taken  by  the  leopard,  the  kid  sing- 
ing out  lustily  all  the  while.     The  dogs,  however,  had  made  a 
passage  out  of  the  stable  for  themselves  somehow,  and  rushed  to 
the  attack  in  a  body.     Quick  as  I  was,  I  was  too  late  for  the 
scrimmage,  for  ere  I  reached  the  spot  I  met  the  goat  pegging  back 
homewards  as  fast  as  its  little  legs  could  carry  it,  and  quite  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  it  was  the  hero  of  the  hour.     Old  Swift 
had  made  the  leopard  drop  his  find,  although  he  received  a  nasty 
wound  in  the  flank  from  the  brute's  claws.     The  other  dogs  were 
barking  lustily  in  the  bush,  and  I  went  in  after  them ;  but  what 
little  moonlight  there  was  was  quite  insufiBcient  to  light  up  the 
deep  gloom  of  the  thorny  kloof,  so  I  cried  off,  and  called  the 
dogs  back.    We  found  the  kid  first  killed,  in  the  morning.     The 
second  one  is  alive  to  this  day,  now  a  fine  old  "  billy,"  very  self-  - 
opinionated,  and  an   authority  on  leopards :  you  do  not  often-^ 
catch  him  outside  the  kraal  of  a  night.      He  had  been  very^ 
slightly  hurt  by  the  leopard,  but  was  covered  with  saliva  from^z 
the  brute's  jaws.     We  hunted  the  kloof  systematically  next  day  ^ 
but  the  wily  animal  had  probably  expected  as  much,  and  was  not"^ 
at  home. 

For  the  first  few   months  that  I  lived   in    these   parts   m^ 
dwelling-house  was  a  little  grass-covered  shanty,  built  in  th  -^ 
native  style,  the  boys'  hut  being  behind  it,  about  a  dozen  yarcKn 
away  under  a  small  grove  of  trees.     The  cattle  and  goat  kraaEI- 
were  about  40  yards  distant  from  my  hut  to  the  left,  and  tt 
two  kraals  adjacent   one   to   the   other.      I  used   to   keep 
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^Qes  suspended  by  straps  from  the  circular  roof,  and  it  was  my 

custom  to  hang  the  cartridge-belt  of  each  over  the  stock  of  its 

own  rifle ;  but  on  the  night  to  which  I  refer  a  mistake  had  been 

niade  somehow,  and  they  had  been  changed.     After  an  hour's 

reading  I  put  out  the  light  about  11  p.m.,  and  was  just  dropping 

^"  to   sleep  when  I  heard  an  unusual  commotion  in  the  cattle- 

*^^^1,  and,  going  to  the  door,  called  to  one  of  the  boys  to  know 

what  -Was  causing  it.    "  Oh,  it's  nothing,  sir,"  he  answered ;  "  only 

the  cattle  pushing  one  another  about."     So  I  lay  down  again, 

^^^y    for  about  five  minutes  though,  when  a  general  farmyard 

isturbance  took  place — cattle  bellowing,  sheep  and  goats  bleat- 

^^S'  ^nd  the  fowls,  which  used  to  roost  upon  the  kraal -fence, 

.  *^liiig  and  fluttering  noisily.     "  Puma,  baas ;  'silwan  *si  'nge- 

'^®    *3ibayeni!"  ("Come  out,  sir;  there's  ^  wild  animal  in  the 

T^^l  I")  shouted  Muntumuni,  excitedly.     I  was  out  in  a  jiffy 

^^    my  -500  Express  and  the  belt  of  cartridges  that  was  hung 

^^tlie  stock,  and,  telling  a  boy  to  bring  a  light,  ran  over  to  the 

r^^^l*    I  saw  that  the  rumpus  was  amongst  the  sheep  and  goats, 

^>  ^^  it  was  rather  a  dark  night,  could  make  out  nothing  plainly, 

,     y^    a  vari-coloured  mass  of  living  creatures  huddled  up  against 

.   ^   '^kom  fence  nearest  to  me,  and  a  lightish-looking  object  in  the 

^^omer.     All  this  occurred  in  a  few  seconds,  and  in  the  hurry 

.     ^      excitement  I  had  been  trying  to  get  cartridge  after  cartridge 

^^     the  rifle,  and  as'  each  refused  to  enter,  had  discarded  it.     It 

x»   ^^^T  dawned  upon  me  at  first  that  I  could  possibly  have  taken 

^       irrong  belt;  but  so  it  was,  and  I  was  trying  to  fit  bottle- 

p*  ^^^ed  Martini-Henry  cartridges  into  the  breech  of  a  '500  Taper 

j^     X^resa    "  Never  mind  the  light,"  I  shouted  to  Muntumuni,  as 

««  ^     ^:Jame  running  up  with  a  half-lighted,  flickering  fire-stick ; 

^^^^^^^g  my  other  belt!"     I  could  then  make  out  the  leopard 

^j.      ^ping  low  along  the  side  of  the  fence  inside,  and  in  hopes 

Of       getting  him  to  stand  for  a  moment,  I  ran  round  to  that  side 

^1         the  kraal ;  but  before  the  boy  came  up  with  the  cartridges, 

'^^  ,^^  brute  rushed  against  the  fence  and  broke  through,  landing 

j;^       '^hin  10  feet  of  me.     At  this  moment  my  plucky  little  pointer 

J^^^^i  rushed  up,  and  without  a  moment's  hesitation  flew  at  the 

^^^^pard.     I  mentally  said  "  Good-bye,  Sabi,"  when  the  leopard, 

^     Xth  one  blow  of  its  terribly  armed  paw,  laid  the  poor  little 

^llow  on  his  back  star-gazing,  with  a  serious  scalp-wound  and 
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one  eye  hanging  half  out.  The  boy  came  up,  and  I  snatched  a 
cartridge  from  him  and  fired  a  chance  shot  at  the  leopard — ^but 
without  effect — as  he  bounded  off  towards  the  nearest  kloof.  The 
following  day  I  got  some  boys  together  and  tried  to  hunt  him 
up ;  but  he  had  evidently  anticipated  pursuit,  and  cleared  out, 
none  the  worse  for  his  daring  raid.  Four  goats  and  two  sheep 
lay  dead  in  the  kraal,  and  we  found  the  "  seat "  in  which  the 
leopard  must  have  lain,  outside,  under  the  fence,  watching  for 
his  opportunity  to  attack;  and  in  this  spot  he  must  have  re- 
mained for  a  considerable  time,  as  the  bush  was  trampled  flat. 
Sabi  ultimately  recovered,  but  never  regained  his  old  pluck.  If 
wanted  on  occasions  to  help  look  up  a  lion  or  leopard,  hiis  eyes 
answered,  as  did  a  certain  South  African  celebrity  when  a  similar 
proposal  was  put  to  him,  "  Well,  I've  not  lost  any  lions,  so  I  don't 
intend  to  go  and  look  for  any."  Poor  Sabi !  he  was  another  victim 
to  the  tsetse-fly.  One  of  the  keenest  bush-dogs  I  ever  had,  and 
possessed  of  indomitable  energy,  you  could  never  tire  him  out 
I  did  not  use  liim  for  birds,  as  I  always  shot  with  a  rifle ;  but 
he  was  very  steady,  and  I  have  seen  a  great  many  birds  shot 
over  him  by  my  friends. 

My  experience  has  been,  that  one  is  far  more  likely  to  come 
across  leopards  unexpectedly  in  places  where  they  are  plentiful 
than  to  find  them  by  searching,  as  in  the  latter  case  they  seem  to 
know  instinctively  when  a  beat  is  organised  for  their  especial 
benefit,  and,  given  time  and  opportunity,  a  leopard  will  defy  the 
best  hunting-party  ever  got  together  to  find  him.  It  is  seldom 
any  use  to  tliink  "  What  a  fine  place  to  turn  a  leopard  out  of ! " 
You  may  be  sure  lie  is  not  there  ;  but  if  you  see  a  branch  heavy 
with  ripe  fruit  upon  a  tree  growing  out  of  a  cleft  in  some  rocks, 
and,  laying  your  rifle  down,  climb  up  to  gather  some — "Woof, 
woof!"  and  out  jumps  tlie  brute  from  under  your  feet.  Some 
of  the  incidents  related  in  this  and  following  chapters  go  to 
prove  that  for  every  leopard  sought  for  and  found,  half-a-dozen 
are  met  with  quite  unexpectedly. 

At  a  certain  time  of  the  year,  just  when  the  young  grass  is 
springing  up  on  the  lately-burnt  ridges  close  to  my  house,  it  is 
not  at  all  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  a  couple  of  leopards  playing 
about  in  the  open  patches  between  tlie  bushes  just  about  sunrise. 
I  have  watched  ihem  frequently  witli  my  glasses  thus  skylark- 
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^^S  in  the  early  morning:   they  will  remain  out  till  about  an 
^^^T  after  sun-up,  and  then  retire  to  the  kloofs.     Only  upon  one 
^<5asion,  however,  have  I  been  successful  in  bagging  a  leopard 
thus  seen  on  the  same  day :  either  they  hear  one  approaching,  or 
yon  arrive  too  late  at  the  spot  and  find  the  animals  have  cleared 
^^       On  the  day  I  refer  to  I  saw  a  pair  of  them  racing  about  on 
a  very  open  ridge,  and  I  hurried  to  the  spot  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible,   I  had  a  good  boy  with  me,  and  when  we  ascertained  they 
^ere  no  longer  there,  he  suggested  waiting  awhile  in  a  clump  of 
busli,  close  to  which  we  had  seen  the  leopards  playing.     We 
^v'ere  not  seated  a  quarter  of  an  hour  when  a  fine  male  bounced 
oiat    of  the  narrow  kloof  to  our  right,  and  came  up  the  slope 
to^^vards  us,  uttering  playful  purring  growls,  and  without  the 
gtiteat  idea  of  our  presence.     He  was  less  than  20  yards  dis- 
when  I  fired  and  floored  him :  he  died  without  a  kick.     The 
pulled  my  arm  and  eagerly  directed  my  attention  to  what  I 
^lio-ught  was  a  bunch  of  yellow  leaves,  about  60  yards  away,  in 
^  I^^tch  of  scrub  just  across  the  kloof.     He  insisted  that  it  was 
1**^^    other  leopard ;  I  was  equally  positive  it  was  not ;  and  so  I 
ost  a  grand  chance,  for  as  I  stood  up,  the  leopardess,  as  it  must 
^^^  been,  sprang  out  and  disappeared  over  the  low  ridge.     I 


,  a  shot  after  her,  but  it  probably  only  induced  her  to  run 

^   harder. 

^U  almost  certain  find,  sooner  or  later,  is  in  any  open  yet 

"*^ed  spot  in  the  bush  frequented  by  them  where  the  large  flat 

^       ^^ite  rocks — the  'sidwala  of  the  natives — crop  up  to  the  sur- 

^  ^^^-      Such  places  will  invariably  be  found  covered  with  their 

»      -^g,  and  there  they  love  to  lie  stretched  out  on  the  rocks, 

»      dicing  in  the  warm  rays  of  the  morning  sun,  until  quite  a  late 

^^"t*.    But  to  find  is  one  thing,  to  get  a  shot  another,  for  they 

r^^^    Over  marvellously  wakeful  and  alert,  and  spring  to  cover  on 

-»  ^^^ing  the  slightest  noise ;  and  it  is  most  difficult,  even  if  one 

^,|5^^^^^  exactly  where  they  were  lying,  to  advance  silently  through 

1^     ^^    thick  bush.     One  day,  the  14th  April,  two  years  ago,  I  was 

^ J  "^  ■"'■'^g  to  shoot  a  specimen  of  the  beautiful  green-necked  touracou, 

,^^-^     ^walagwala  of  the  natives,  armed  with  a  10-bore  shot-gun, 

j^l      t^  ^  charge  of  1|  ounce  aaa,  for  they  are  uncommonly  tough 

^-    and  wary  withal,  judging  with  considerable  accuracy  the 

of  a  smooth-bore.     This  particular  one  led  me  a  fine  dance 
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through  the  bush,  flying  from  tree  to  tree  through  the  daxk 
kloofs,  every  now  and  then  uttering  his  loud  though  mellow  cry, 
"  Kor-o,  kor-o,  korro-korro-korro ! "  I  lost  sight  of  him  at  last 
in  a  small  kloof,  close  to  the  upper  end  of  which  a  large  'sidwala 
cropped  up,  and  sloped  down  on  the  one  side  towards  some 
thickish  cover  on  the  edge  of  the  kloof.  I  stepped  up  on  to  this 
stony  platform — it  was  40  feet  or  more  across — to  have  a  look 
round,  but  my  bird  had  vanished ;  so  lowering  the  hammers  of 
the  gun,  I  turned  to  retrace  my  steps,  when  I  noticed  something 
move  in  the  kloof  below  me.  It  was  but  a  glimpse,  and  I  could 
make  out  no  shape  whatever ;  but  I  stepped  forward  a  pace  or 
two,  cocking  the  gun  again,  and  next  moment  a  leopardess, 
which  I  could  see  was  heavy  in  young,  walked  out  of  the  bush 
and  quietly  started  climbing  up  the  rock  on  which  I  stood.' 
Not  twenty  paces  separated  us,  but  she  never  saw  me  until 
I  raised  the  gun,  when  she  stopped,  and  turning  her  head, 
looked  hard  at  me.  I  pulled  off  both  barrels  at  once,  taking 
at  her  head :  she  fell  forward,  recovered  herself,  rushed  round 
two  or  three  times  in  a  circle,  growling  hoarsely,  and  then,  to 
my  relief,  jumped  off  into  the  bush.  I  breathed  more  freely 
when  she  was  gone,  as  there  had  been  no  time  to  extract  the 
empty  shells  from  my  gun  and  put  in  fresh  cartridges,  so  she 
could  have  made  it  hot  for  me  had  she  not  been  so  thoroughlv 
knocked  out  of  time  by  the  double  charge.  This  beast  I  also 
failed  to  ba<jj,  though  I  followed  her  immediatelv  I  had  reloaded, 
and  wlicn  the  spoor  became  indistinct  called  boys  to  assist  me. 
We  worked  hard  all  day  on  the  spoor,  but  in  vain.  For  the  first 
200  yards  or  so  she  had  blundered  up  against  the  trees  and 
bushes,  and  in  one  place  fallen  heels  over  head  down  a  steep 
bank ;  but  the  bleeding  ceased  farther  on,  and  she  had  kept  a 
very  straight  course  all  the  time,  making  for  the  dense  jungle 
under  tlie  hill,  where  I  have  so  often  had  to  say  good-bye  to- 
wounded  leopards. 

I  feel  certain,  however,  that  there  is  a  one-eyed  leopardess 
knocking  about  this  district  somewhere,  and  probably  she  has 
a  tile  loose  too,  for  one  can  hardly  put  3  ounces  of  shot  into  an; 

soft-skinned    beast   about   the   head,  at  twenty  paces,   withou 

deranging  its  intellect  somewhat !      To  the  fact  that  she   wj 
partially  blinded  and  stunned  I  probably  owe  my  escape  froj 
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^  unpleasant  predicament.      But  head  shots  are  always  un- 
liable, even  with  a  rifle,  and  should  be  avoided  if  possible. 

Quite  as  unexpected  a  meeting  was  the  following — the  result, 

Aowever,  being  more  fortunate  for  me.     I  had  been  watching 

^^veral  nights  by  moonlight  for  a  shot  at  bush-pigs,  which  had 

*^en  doing  incalculable  harm  amongst  the  Kafirs'  mealies,  and  in 

*  Week  had  brought  four  to  bag.     I  shall  have  more  to  say  upon 

'he  subject  of  night-shooting  later  on,  and  claim  absolution  for 

'h^   time  being.     The  moon  upon  this  occasion  was  just  a  day 

Ps^t   the  full,  so  I  had  not  long  to  wait  in  darkness.     I  took 

^P  Jxiy  position  shortly  after  sundown,  having  selected  the  upper 

P^i't  of  a  rather  narrow,  wooded  kloof — which  I  had  not  hitherto 

J^ocl — in  which  to  keep  watch.      For  three  nights  a  troop  of 

®^x    or  eight  pigs  had  come  and  returned  by  the  same  kloof,  so 

*^ha.t;  their  path  was  quite  well  worn.     The  kloof  was  about  50 

y^^xis  wide  where  I  stood,  but   it   narrowed   lower  down  till 

*^     l>ecame  a  mere  bush-fringed  donga  with  a  small  stream  at 

tti^     bottom.      The  banks  were  high  and  abrupt,  and  the  spot 

I  Ir^ad  chosen  was  under  a  small  krantz,  about  16  feet  above  the 

si  of  the  bottom  of  the  kloof,  and  only  a  few  paces  distant 

'^^  the  pigs'-run.     This  spot  offered  great  advantages,  as  I  could 

in  under  the  rocks  in  dark  shade  with  the  moon  at  my  back 

facing  the  run,  while  if  anything  passed  up  or  down  the 

-■^Aoof  it  would  move  in  the  almost  full  glare  of  the  light,  the 

ti^es  overhead  forming  but  a  very  slight  screen ;  and  as  the  low 

*^^sh   was  thick  and  thorny,  it  was  about  the  last  place  in  which 

^  pig  would  expect  to  meet  with  his  ati^a  cura — his  two-legged 

^^^:iy — at  night,  being  more  accustomed  to  regard  with  suspicion 

*^^  ^vatch-huts  and  shooting-holes  in  the  mealie-lands.    From  the 

Pp^r  endof  the  kloof  on  the  ridge  above  to  the  Kafir  gardens 

^^    a  distance  of  about  400  yards,  the  only  piece  of  comparatively 

^P^ii  ground  that  the  pigs  would  have  to  travel  over,  but  which 

^*^t:ended  to  prevent  some  of  them  at  least  from  reaching. 

^^'^lien  one  is  on  the  move  late  at  night,  and,  coming  to  the 

^^^  of  some  dark  kloof,  stands  for  a  minute  or  two  listening, 

P^^'  still,  painfully  still,  everything  seems  to  be  in  the  mysterious 

'^*^t* world  around  him!     Not  a  sound  falls  upon  the  ear  save, 

.»   "*^  ^^ps,  the  everlasting  humming  of  the  ubiquitous  mosquito  and 

Jarring  notes  of  the  cicada.     It  is  the  silence  of  sleep,  one 
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would  say  of  death.  But  if  watching  on  such  a  night,  and 
amidst  such  surroundings,  how  different  is  the  effect ;  one  then 
becomes,  as  it  were,  an  integral  part  of  this  night-world.  He  is 
conscious  of  never-ending  sound ;  voices  are  everywhere ;  birds, 
frogs,  crickets,  beetles,  and  other  creatures  innumerable,  one  after 
another  and  all  together,  help  to  swell  the  chorus  of  the  night. 
The  apparently  sleeping  world  is  in  reality  awake,  alive  with 
sound;  for  it  is  now  peopled  with  other  beings.  Those  of  the 
day  have  retired,  their  allotted  task  performed,  and  now  come 

"  Tilings  that  liate  the  garish  sun, 
To  frolic  now  the  day  is  done." 

One  world  sleeps,  but  life,  wakeful  life,  possesses  that  other  of 
which  we  form  a  part ;  earth  and  air,  stream,  bush,  and  kloof,  all 
are  awake ;  the  guard  is  but  relieved  and  the  night-sentries  are 
on  duty.  At  sunset  most  of  the  birds  were  hopping  busily  around 
after  their  evening  meal,  or  seeking  a  secluded  spot  whereon  to 
roost  for  the  night ;  the  mellow- voiced  touracous  retired  to  the 
darkest  depths  of  the  wood ;  the  clucking  francolins  called  loudly 
to  each  other  from  the  low  bushy  scrub ;  the  quaint  halidedahs, 
with  harsh  discordant  cries,  flew  home  from  their  feeding-grounds 
to  their  perches  on  the  highest  '7«sf wz/a-trees ;  the  shrill-voiced 
galagos — the  "uight-apes"  of  the  lioers — screamed  far  down  in 
the  kloofs ;  then  one  by  one  the  stars  come  out, 

"And  the  firellies  wink  and  darkle," 
Crowduil  swarms  that  soar  and  sparkle 
And  in  'wihlering  escort  gather  ; " 

great  moths  11  y  forth,  and  heavy-winged  beetles ;  the  night-jar  oi"^ 

swift  erratic  wings  skims  over  the  grass-tops;  while  bats,  whcr: 

have  relieved  the  swallows  on  duty,  flit  about,  pursuing  their  pre^ 

with  untiring  energy  and  determination.     Then  comes  the  great - 

eared  owl,  who 

"Invokes  with  fitful  song 
Th«'  phantom  train  of  supei*?tition'.s  brood." 

King  of  the  night,  he  sails  on  silent  pinions  above  the  tree-toim: 
startling  the  listeners  with  his  weird  "  "Whoo  !! !  whoo  ! !  whoo 
In  tho  kloofs  all  manner  of  '*  familiars  "  rustle  and  patter  anionic 
the  dead  leaves,  while  now  and  again  the  rough  ''goom!  goom 
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0/  the  prowling  leopard  sounds  ominously  close.     But  now  the 

fiJgfht's  Queen  asserts  her  sway,  her  silvery  light  spreads  over 

tie  sky's  dark  blue,  the  dew-besprinkled  tree-tops  sparkle  with 

iustrous  gems;  yet  higher  she  raises  her  silver  shield,  her  soft 

searching  rays  penetrating  even  the  dark  deptlis  of  the  kloofs, 

^^asting  weird  shadows  around,   and    flooding   the   intervening 

'idges,  all  clothed  in  waving  yellow  grass,  with  an  unearthly 

supernatural  light.    Very  soon  I  can  make  out  every  twig,  leaf, 

^^^  grass-blade  in  the  run  in  front  of  me ;  not  the  smallest  brown 

*'  <lassie  "  gets  past  unperceived,  whilst  I  remain  silent  and  unseen 

m  lay  dark  hiding-place. 

I^erhaps  I  liad  been  thus  watching  for  two  hours,  surrounded 

^y  the  rustling  trees  and  the  busy  voices  of  the  night,  alone  with 

^y  little  world  of  revellers.     But  the  game  I  watched  for  came 

^^t.      Is  it  possible  they  have  in  any  way  ascertained  that  of 

'^l^ich  I  am  at  present  in  blissful  ignorance  ?    For  1  am  not  the 

^'^ly  one  who  has  marked  the  course  they  have  taken  every  night 

^'^d    morning;  a  stealthier  sportsman  than  I,  one  utterly  cruel 

*^cl    relentless,  keen  and  tireless,  has  resolved  to  try  for  pork 

^•xxight!    Keeping  in  the  shade  of  the  next  kloof,  he  creeps 

silently  but  swiftly  towards  my  hiding-place,  taking  advantage 

^*  e>ery  patch  of  bush  and  piece  of  broken  ground  with  the  skill 

^'  ci  bom  stalker.     Suddenly,  as  I  stand  with  my  eyes  fixed  upon 

^'^^  run  in  front  of  me,  a  dark  shadow  is  thrown  across  the  bush, 

^^'^^thiug  above  me  has  passed  along  in  the  moon-rays,  passed 

beyond,  and  then  stopped,  as  the  now  motionless  shadow 

me.     For  no  sound  betrays  him,  not  even  as  I  step  back  a 

with  greatest  caution,  so  that  I  can  see  over  the  krantz  wall, 

8  feet  above  me.     There  stands  my  rival,  the  night-prowler, 

•^onless,  a  dark  object,  with  just  a  silver  stripe  along  its  back, 

throwing  a  darker  shadow  on  the  moonlit  ground,  evidently 

^^^  of  my  presence — for  he  looked  hard  at  me,  and  his  eyes 

j^     '^^ed  again — though  possibly  he  was  puzzled  to  account  for 

i^        ^Steadily  I  raise  my  trusty  rifle,  the  sights  showing  grandly 

J^^^^-H^  clear  moonlight,  till  the  dark  shoulder  of  the  object  on  the 

t;  j^     ^tz  above  is  covered ;  a  flash,  an  echoing  report,  and  above  all 

^^       bounds  of  commotion  around  me — the  scampering  of  vermin 

^^^^^      fluttering  of  birds — I  could  hear  the  deep  "woof"  of  the 

\tn  leopard,  and  knew  that  in  all  probability  I  should  have 

p 
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something  better  to  show  for  my  night's  watching  than  a  pair  oi 
pig-tusks.  No  further  sound  came  from  the  krantz  above,  thougl 
several  minutes  elapsed  before  the  surrounding  kloofs  settled 
down  to  the  ordinary  quiet  hum  of  night.  As  I  had  no  wish  tc 
run  on  top  of  a  wounded  leopard  at  night,  I  waited  at  my  post 
for  ten  minutes  or  so,  then  walked  up  the  kloof,  and  climbed  oul 
at  the  far  end,  quietly  stealing  back  along  the  edge  to  the  top  oi 
the  krantz,  with  cocked  rifle,  and  finger  on  trigger.  A  patch  oi 
two  of  low  scrub  lay  before  me,  and  beyond  that  comparative]} 
open  ground,  with  just  a  few  stray  burnt  and  brittle  twigs  oi 
iaaibosch  and  wormwood  scattered  here  and  there.  Yet  some- 
thing else  was  there  as  well,  grim  and  gaunt  in  the  moonlight :  on 
almost  the  very  spot  upon  which,  full  of  strength  and  restlesfi 
activity,  he  had  stood  a  few  moments  before,  lay  the  leopard,  like 
to  a  creature  fashioned  in  silver,  so  white  did  the  carcass  gleam 
in  the  moon's  rays.  No  need  even  to  throw  a  stone  towards  him^ 
for  I  knew  he  was  dead — had  dropped  dead  in  his  tracks  almost, 
for  he  had  barely  moved  half-a-dozen  paces.  He  seemed  to  have 
fallen  over,  and  kicked  himself  along  a  yard  or  two  by  his  hind- 
legs,  and  then  died.  The  hollow  bullet  had  caught  him  on  the 
elbow-joint,  driving  large  pieces  of  bone  through  his  vitals,  the 
butt  passing  up  into  the  neck  at  the  junction  of  the  shoulders 
After  securing  my  pipe  and  tobacco,  I  laid  my  coat  on  him,  and 
then  smoked  my  way  home,  a  distance  of  about  a  mile,  in  very 
good  humour,  even  with  bush-pigs,  and  quite  content  to  alloMi 
my  porcine  friends  a  respite  for  the  night.  In  the  morning  the 
boys  carried  the  leopard  home,  and  skinned  him  after  I  hac 
measured  and  weighed  him.  He  gave  a  total  length  of  6  feel 
8  inches — sportsman's  measurement — tail  2  feet  10  inclies,  girtl 
of  forearm  llj  inches,  weight  172  lb.  He  was  in  excellen 
condition,  both  inside  and  out. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  success  always,  or  even  fre 
quently,  attends  the  sportsman's  efforts  to  bring  this  most  cun 
ning  animal  to  bag,  no  matter  how  keen  he  may  be ;  and  moK: 
especially  where  they  are  numerous,  and  one  is  constantly  hun>i 
ing  them  up,  failures  are  inevitable,  and  far  outnumber  success^ 
And,  after  all,  what  would  shooting  be  worth  without  sucz 
faihires  ?  One  would  not  give  a  straw  to  be  always  certain  • 
everything — certain  of  every  shot  being  a  hit,  or  of  always  firi.^ 
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^g  game  when  and  where  one  wants  it.     It  is  the  glorious  ele- 
ment of  uncertainty  in  all  things  connected  with  our  sublunary 
sphere  that  makes  life  worth  living.     We  know  what  the  cer- 
Wnties  are,  and  they  should  suffice.    No :  failures  are  the  sauce 
^'  the  whole  business,  and  give  "zest  and  piquancy"  to  that 
'^Wch  would  otherwise  very  soon  pall  on  the  taste ;  and  success 
therefore,  when  it  comes,  is  doubly  pleasant. 

As  confirming  my  belief  that  leopards  are  far  more  likely 

^o  be  met  with  unexpectedly  than  when  hunted  up,  I  will  relate 

^^    incident  which  occurred  on  October  17,  1891,  and  which 

^as  a  decidedly  unique  piece  of  good  fortune.     I  was  outspanned 

^t    tihe  time  with   my  waggon  close  to  the  head   kraal  of  an 

important  'Msutu  headman  living  away  some  thirty -five  miles 

'*x>in  my  place,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Drakensberg  plateau) 

^ml  close  to  the  Oliphants  river.     Good  as  is  the  country  around 

house  for  leopards,  these  hills,  in  which  rise  the  many  tribu- 

•ics  of  the  Mtiklowi  and  the  Mxlasiti  rivers,  far  surpass  it. 

Th^  mountain-sides  are  covered  with  miles  of  dense  dark  forest, 

^liitaining  a  large  quantity  of  big  and  useful  timber.     The  kloofs 

^iiti^rsecting  these  forests,  and  down  whose  boulder-strewn  bottoms 

*^n^  the  numerous   tributary  feeders  of   the  above-mentioned 

n^'V'ers,  are  in  many  cases  quite  inaccessible  to  human  beings, 

^^<iare  the  chosen  haunts  of  leopards,  bush-pig,  and  bushbuck. 

"^   ^ew  buffalo  still  linger  there,  and  in  the  deepest,  darkest,  most 

^ileut  recesses,  into  which  no  ray  of  the  sun  ever  enters,,  the 

Y^^utiful  Samango  monkey  makes  its  home.     They  never  leave 

y^se  forests,  and  I  have  never  seen  them  in  another  part  of  this 

^^Hct ;  consequently  they  are  most  difficult  to  obtain,  and  their 

^/^^3  fetch  a  high  price  amongst  the  natives.     Hill  leopards, 

d^^gh  they  are  not  such  Ishmaelites  as  lions,  wander  a  great 


j^  ever  a  limited  tract  of  country,  and  often  descend  from  their 

f  ^Xitain-fastnesses  to  the  grass-covered  plains  below,  perhaps 
^•^  ^  change  of  diet  or  on  some  love  enterprise  bent.  Thus,  when 
^^  ^<?  of  bushbuck  and  bush-pig,  they  wander  abroad  in  search 
^1  ^*^eep,  goats,  and  calves — of  which  the  wealthy  natives  in  that 
^^      ^^ct  have  a  large  supply — and  of  reedbuck,  duiker,  and  stein- 

^V<  on  the  plains. 
j^^^J^t:  was  with  a  pair  of  these  wanderers  that  I  had  the  good 
une  to  try  conclusions  on  the  occasion  referred  to.    I  was 
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down  in  the  district  collecting  the  yearly  rents  from  the  natives 
upon  the  unoccupied  farms,  and  on  the  day  in  question  had 
a  crowd  of  about  a  hundred  boys  camped  near  my  waggon. 
Whilst  I  was  standing  talking  to  one  of  the  headmen,  about  80 
yards  from  the  waggon,  a  shot  was  fired  at  the  back  of  the  ridge 
behind  the  camp,  and  next  moment  two  reedbuck,  ram  and 
ewe,  ran  over,  and  stood  for  a  moment  on  seeing  the  waggon  and 
the  crowd  of  Kafirs.  Meat  was  a  consideration  with  scores  of 
hungry  mouths  to  fill,  so  I  ran  for  my  rifle,  and  as  the  bucks, 
whistling  shrilly,  jumped  away,  I  fired  at  the  ram,  running 
broadside  about  120  yards  distant.  The  **clop"  of  the  bullet 
was  loud  and  plain,  the  ram  staggered  an  instant,  then  went 
ofif  at  top  speed  with  all  my  dogs,  and  forty  or  more  eager  boys 
in  pursuit.  A  second  shot  was  of  course  impossible  under  such 
circumstances,  unless  I  had  wished  to  bag  a  Kafir;  so  taking 
a  couple  of  cartridges  in  my  hand,  I  ran  on  after  them,  accom- 
panied by  one  of  my  Swazi  police.  We  expected  the  dogs  would 
have  pulled  the  buck  down  close  at  hand,  but  it  had  got  away 
down  to  the  river,  where  it  was  eventually  killed.  I  did  not  see 
the  force  of  going  all  the  way  down  after  the  crowd,  so  told  mj 
boys  to  run  on,  and  if  the  buck  was  caught  to  instruct  the  Kafir- 
to  bring  it  up  to  the  camp.  Standing  under  the  shade  of 
thorn-tree — for  it  was  a  scorching  day — some  moving  objecz 
upon  the  opposite  ridge  caught  my  eye,  and  I  made  it  out  W 
be  a  large  reedbuck  ram :  it  had  apparently  heard  the  barking 
and  shouting  as  tlie  chase  passed  by,  and  jumped  from  its  "  sea* 
When  I  saw  it,  it  was  hopping  lazily  along — probably  not  at  ^ 
pleased  at  being  thus  forced  to  exert  itself  in  the  hot  sun — ar:: 
evidently  intending  to  lie  down  as  soon  as  a  handy  patch  of  co^ 
offered  good  shelter.  When  it  disappeared  from  view  in  a  gu~3 
and  did  not  come  out  on  the  other  side,  I  concluded  it  had  fou>  i 
such  a  suitable  spot,  and  I  half  thought  of  going  back  to  camp  2k.  i 
saddling-up  my  horse.  It  would  only  waste  time,  however,  a-i 
thinking  I  ought  to  get  him  with  one  of  the  two  cartridges  I  hi 
taken  from  the  waggon,  I  walked  over  to  the  gully,  which  upc 
a  closer  inspection  proved  to  be  but  a  slight  hollow  or  depressi* 
in  the  ground,  scarcely  to  be  termed  a  gully,  and  50  yards  acr<r" 
from  ridge  to  ridge.  The  grass  was  very  long  everywhere,  a^ 
some  thick  cover  in  the  centre  of  the  hollow  looked  a  likely  s£ 
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to  have  been  selected ;  but  I  decided  first  to  try  a  thorny  tangled 

patch  some   20   yards   up   the  gully  to  my  left.      Directly  I 

Approached  the  edge  of  it,  the  ram  jumped  up;  but  before  I 

could  get  a  shot,  he  whisked  round  behind  a  thick  dark  bush, 

w-Iiich  hid  him  from  sight.     As  he  ran  out  on  the  other  side, 

fao^vrever,  I  gave  him  a  shot  broadside,  and  hit  him  hard  just  as 

i^^   topped  the  low  ridge.     He  disappeared  at  once,  and  I  thought 

down,  but  failed  to  see  him  when  I  ran  over  to  the  spot. 

I  had  now  put  the  last  cartridge  in  my  rifle,  I  determined 

and  make  a  good  shot  if  another  proved  necessary.    The 

in  front  of  me,  into  which  he  had  run,  proved  to  be  very 

and  extensive,  covered  with  thick  bush,  and  with  great 

gh  boulders  cropping  up  everywhere  amongst  the   tangled 

and  creepers.     In  this  gully  I  felt  sure  the  buck  lay,  as  I 

up  in  time  on  the  ridge  to  have  seen  him  had  he  gone  out ; 

fter  looking  round  a  little,  unsuccessfully,  I  returned  to  the 

ge  to  take  up  the  blood-spoor,  which  I  knew  would  be  visible. 

enly  I  heard  the  cry  of  a  buck  and  a  peculiar  choking  sound 

ind  me,  near  the  bottom  of  the  kloof,  and  running  in  that 

.     Action,  saw  a  leg  kicked  up  spasmodically  above  the  cover  a 

r^^^le  to  my  right  front.    "  Confound  those  dogs,  they'll  spoil  the 

^,^^^d  1 "  was  my  first  thought ;  but  how  they  could  have  reached 

f-K^  ^pot  so  soon  after  the  shot  I  could  not  imagine.     I  was  on 

^    J)oint  of  yelling  at  them,  when  I  heard  a  very  different 

^^d  proceeding  from  the  spot — a  low  purring  growl — and  next 

P^^ent,  with  ready  rifle,  I  came  on  to  where  lay  a  fine  leopard, 

J^^H.  his  back  towards  me,  his  cruel  fangs  buried  in  the  throat 

2^     ^lie  reedbuck,  and  his  claws  tearing  at  the  fore  -  shoulder. 

^,^^    15  yards  separated  us.     He  must  have  heard  me — indeed  he 

/*r^^ontinued  tearing  at  the  buck's  throat  and  shook  his  head 

^/^^^Vit,  as  a  dog  does  when  he  gets  a  feather  in  his  mouth — yet 

*^  ^en  up  was  he  with  his  prize  that  he  did  not  even  honour 

"with  a  look.     I  was  not  long  in  deciding  how  to  act ;  but  as 

^^^sed  my  rifle,  I  saw  across  the  gully,  some  40  yards  away, 

ther  fine  leopard  crawling  down  the  side  of  a  large  ant-heap 

It        Jer  a  widespreading  'm/oviji'hush.     There  was  no  help  for  it ; 

"^ras  my  last  cartridge,  and  I  fired  at  once  at  the  nearest,  aiming 

iL       "^he  back  of  the  head  between  the  ears.    He  never  moved, — the 

^^^let  smashed  the  back  of  the  head  and  lower  jaw  to  pieces.     I 
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saw  the  other  leopard  spring  off  at  the  shot  into  the  long  grass 
but  almost  immediately  lost  sight  of  her,  and,  with  an  empt} 
rifle,  I  did  not  stop  long  to  look,  bat  harried  up  the  ridge  towards 
the  camp.  I  intended  to  shoat  for  more  cartridges  when  I  was 
a  little  farther  away,  bat  to  mj  delight  I  saw  mj  boj  coming 
running  up  with  three  of  the  dogs,  and  I  was  doubly  gratified 
when,  upon  my  telling  him  the  news,  he  said,  "  I  have  twc 
cartridges  for  you ;  I  took  them  in  my  hand  when  we  ran  offfron 
the  waggon."  His  forethought  secured  me  my  further  success 
undoobtedly,  and  it  was  most  lucky  his  turning  up.  He  said  he 
heard  my  shot,  and  thought  he  would  come  over  and  see  what  il 
was  I  was  firing  at.  We  returned  together  to  the  spot,  and  ere 
long  Slim,  Start,  and  Sabi  were  barking  like  demons  down  in  the 
gully.  We  were  not  sure  whether  they  had  the  leopardess  at 
bay  or  had  only  run  on  to  the  dead  one ;  but  we  hurried  down 
and,  right  enough,  found  them  at  the  latter,  and  for  the  life  ol 
me  I  could  not  get  them  away. 

We  could  not  see  anything  of  the  leopardess,  and  as  I  felt 
sure  she  must  have  stolen  away,  the  best  plan  seemed  to  be  to 
go  over  at  once  with  the  dogs  and  take  up  the  spoor.  I  took  my 
waist-belt  off,  and  was  tying  it  round  Start's  neck  to  lead  her 
away,  when  Muntumuni,  who  had  gone  a  few  paces  lower  down 
tlie  Bide  of  the  gully,  called  my  attention.  "  *St,  baas  1 "  No  need 
to  ask  what  he  saw.  Creeping  up  to  him  as  he  eagerly  beckoned 
to  me,  I  looked  across  the  gully  in  the  direction  he  was  silently 
pointing,  but  though  I  scanned  every  scrap  of  cover  and  bush,  I 
saw  notliing.  "  Xansiya,  'sihlalileni,  pezu  ku  le  'litsh  *elimhlopi !  *' 
("  There  it  is,  in  the  tree,  above  that  white  stone ! ")  he  whispered ; 
and  I  saw  her  at  once.  She  was  crouching  on  the  lower  branch 
of  an  old  dead  tree  growing  out  of  a  cleft  in  some  rocks,  but 
partially  hidden  by  some  straggling  bush.  1  quietly  moved  a 
little  to  one  side,  and  when  about  30  yards  from  her,  and  just  as 
I  brought  my  rille  up,  the  dogs  started  barking,  and  I  heard  hei 
give  a  low  growl.  But  I  fired  at  tha,t  moment;  the  bullet 
entered  her  head  at  the  side  between  the  nose  and  eye,  and 
passed  out  half-way  down  the  neck  on  the  opposite  side ;  she 
reared  up,  clawed  savagely  at  the  branches,  and  fell  down  into 
the  bush  below,  dead.  The  boys  whom  we  called  to  "  come  over 
and  take  this  reedbuck"  did  not  delay,  and  the  astonishment 
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depicted  upon  their  faces  when  they  saw  two  dead  leopards  lying 

^y  the  reedbuck — we  had  dragged  the  leopardess  across  the 

S^J  to  where  the  other  lay— can  well  be  imagined.     Amidst 

Dppoarious  shouting  we  carried  our  trophies  campwards,  a  dis- 

^ce  of  about  half  a  mile,  thoroughly  well  pleased  with  our 

success,  much  of  which  Was  due,  first  to  the  thoughtfulness  of 

my  boy,  and  then  to  his  keen  eyesight  afterwards  in  spotting  the 

leopardess  across  the  gully. 

Two  reedbuck  rams  and  two  leopards  in  as  many  shots  is  not 
a  had  day's  work,  and  worth  going  a  long  way  to  secure.  The 
one  reedbuck  carried  a  fine  head,  the  horns  being  very  thick 
*^d  14^  inches  in  length.  The  leopards  were  probably  mother 
wid  cub,  though  the  latter  was  full  grown,  in  fact  exceeded  the 
<*her  in  length,  but  its  limbs  were  light.  It  was  a  male,  and 
measured  6  feet  5  inches ;.  the  leopardess  gave  6  feet  2 J  inches, 
but  her  girth  of  forearm  was  lOJ  inches  as  against  9i  inches ; 
*ier  height  2  feet  4  inches,  that  of  the  cub  2  feet  4J  inches. 
"*^®  skins  were  liglit  in  colour,  and  the  hair  very  long.  The 
leopardess  had  three  cubs  inside  her,  which  would  have  been 
bom   probably  in  December. 

Upon  another  occasion  I  had  an  opportunity  of  closely  in- 

^P^cting  the  open  jaws  of  a  leopard,  and  the  furniture  inside,  and 

>    struck  me  at  the  time  what  a  capacious  maw  it  was  for  so 

^^Paratively  small  an  animal.     The  skulls  of  all  the  Felidte 

Very  disappointing  when  cleaned,  being  altogether  dispro- 

^^^Hate  to  the  size  of  the  head  before  skinning ;  nevertheless, 

^^  Actual  gape  both  of  lion  and  leopard  is  very  great.     In  this 

fe     *  ^^rtunately,  the  view  was  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  some 

^1    """"^ven  if  only  a  very  few — paces  separated  us ;  probably  a 

thii    ^   inspection  would  have  interested  me  less.     It  happened 

jp^   "^ise.     Early  one  morning  I  set  out  for  a  neighbouring 

h^    *»  in  tlie  vicinity  of  which  a  hunt  had  been  arranged  by  the 

ilj^     ^en,  and  at  which  I,  as  in  duty  bound,  was  to  be  present. 

lU^    ^     of  the  young  bloods  were  still  hanging  about,  getting  a 

att-^  ^Viful  to  eat  before  starting,  when  I  left  with  two  Swazi 

Jciw  ?^^ants,  one  of  whom,  Nogwaja  (the  Hare) — a  good-hearted 

in   J^?^^  fellow,  and  brave  as  a  lion,  who  had  seen  much  war  service 

tl^^  ^^  'Dhlavela  regiment  in  Swaziland — is  since  dead,  killed  in 

'^-u)w  Country  by  a  bite  from  the  virulent  fangs  of  the  dreaded 
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black  'mamba.  I  had  four  dogs  with  me  also.  The  footpath  we 
took  was  an  uncommonly  rough  one,  even  for  a  native  path,  lead- 
ing us  through  gorge  after  gorge,  out  of  one  into  another,  and 
very  suggestive  of  life  upon  this  planet  of  ours,  with  its  numerous 
ups  and  downs,  and  few  levels.  But  the  day  was  very  young, 
and  quite  cool  enough  to  make  walking  pleasant  exercise.  The 
grass  was  drenched  with  dew ;  fleecy  mists  like  palls  of  carded 
wool  overhung  the  low  valleys;  bushbuck  stood  warily  on  the  edges 
of  the  thickest  cover,  waiting  for  a  few  warming  rays  from  the 
genial  sun ;  and  the  timid  duiker,  its  bright  silver-grey  coat  now 
dark  and  matted  with  the  falling  dew,  still  crept  with  daiuty 
tread  amongst  the  low  scrub.  The  sun  was  about  half  an  hour 
up  when  we  passed  through  the  largest  ravine  that  crossed  our 
path,  and  climbed  the  other  side  up  the  face  of  a  steep  krantz, 
then  followed  the  track  on  its  summit  and  along  the  edge  till  we 
reached  a  spot  where  the  gorge  narrowed  to  a  width  of  about  180 
yards.  There  we  stood  a  few  moments  to  rest,  watching  a  troop 
of  baboons  in  the  rocks  some  distance  up  the  kloof,  and  we 
remarked  that  those  hairy  caricatures  of  humanity  were  particu- 
larly noisy  and  demonstrative.  Suddenly  Nogwaja  grasped  my 
arm  and  in  a  hoarse  whisper  said, "  Baas,  baas,  buka,  nay'  ingwe ! " 
("  Sir,  look,  there*s  a  leopard  ! ")  For  full  five  minutes,  I  think,  I 
was  staring  in  the  direction  pointed  out,  but  for  the  life  of  me  could 
not  pick  him  up,  as  he  was  under  the  krantz,  where  the  level 
rays  of  the  sun  had  not  yet  reached.  As  I  was  in  the  act  of 
pulling  out  uiy  glasses  I  caught  sight  of  him,  just  walking  out  of 
a  little  dry  gully,  and  crossing  a  large  flat  stone,  perhaps  150 
yards  distant :  he  was  heading  diagonally  down  the  face  of  the 
krantz,  evidently  making  for  the  thick  bush  below.  He  had  not 
seen  us ;  but  I  had  no  time  to  lose,  so,  kneeling  down,  took  a 
steady  aim  and  fired.  'Gad !  what  a  commotion  followed  the 
shot  1  The  smoke  hung  round  so  thickly  I  could  not  see  what 
ettect  my  shot  had,  but  I  felt  a  thrill  of  pleasure  when  I  heard 
the  boy's  shout,  "  Pansi— i  pansi !  "  ("Down — he's  down  1"),  and 
I  could  distinctly  hear  him  above  all  the  noise  skirring  and 
growling  sava<i;ely  down  in  the  gorge.  And  there  v:as  a  noise 
too  :  Jiahdcdahs  (glossy  ibis)  flew  out  from  every  nook  and  cranny 
and  circled  overhead  witli  harsh  cries,  their  long  necks  stretcher  >. 
out  in  a  manner  suggestive  of  a  desire  to  get  ahead  faster  tli(^^^^ 
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their  hea^'j  pinions  permitted ;  blue  monkeys  yelled  and  chat- 
tered as  they  darted  through  the  cool  green  shades  of  the  broad- 
leafed  'msenffa-tKi^s ;   and   from  every  coign  of  vantage  on  the 


kcnnlz  beyond,  the  revengeful  cry  of  an  old  male  baboon — many 
•^f  whose  progeny  had  doubtless  fallen  victims  to  the  leopard's 
ings  and  claws — echoed  and  re-echoed  through  the  rocky  gorge. 
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Three  or  four  more  boys  who  had  followed  closely  behind  us 
now  came  running  up,  as  they  too  had  heard  the  shot  and  the 
growling  of  the  leopard.     I  suggested  it  would  be  well  to  go 
down  into  the  kloof;  but  Nogwaja  was  of  a  different  opinion, 
and  said  that  if  the  other  boys  and  dogs  went  in  on  the  spoor, 
the  leopard,  if  able  to  get  away  at  all,  would  assuredly  make  for 
the  gap  in  the  krantz  a  few  yards  above  where  we  stood,  in  order 
to  get  away  into  an  extensive  bush  which  lay  behind  us,  as  the 
kraals  upon  the  opposite  ridge  would  deter  him  from  escaping 
in  that  direction.     So  we  sent  the  four  boys  ofif  with  some  of  my 
dogs,  and  in  about  twenty  minutes  saw  them  appear  on  the  other 
side  of  the  kloof  and  proceed  to  lay  the  dogs  on  to  the  spoor. 
Then  the  latter  rushed  ofif,  followed  by  the  boys,  into  the  kloof; 
a  brief  pause,  and  then  the  dogs  gave  tongue,  warily  at  first  until 
the  leopard  stood  at  bay,  when  they  made  the  kloof  ring  wit 
their  savage  barking.     I  was  annoyed  then  at  not  having  gon 
down ;  but  it  was  too  late,  we  could  only  stand  and  listen.    Agai 
we  could  tell  that  the  leopard  was  on  the  move,  as  the  louc:^ 
barking  ceased ;  and  yet  again  he  stood  at  bay :  my  dogs  beio^ 
young  and  inexperienced,  would  not  combine  well  to  hold  th 
brute  fast.    Three  times  the  leopard  thus  broke  bay,  then  su 
denly  the  barking  ceased,  and  we  heard  a  clear  shout  from  thjir 
boys  below,  "  lya  kupuka,  iya  kuwe,  iya  kuwe,  baas ! "  ("  Ther^ 
he's  going  up  towards  you,  sir!") 

Well  done,  Nogwaja,  my  boy !  you're  a  true  prophet  after  air 
We  had  a  good  view  all  along  the  krantz,  and  though  there  w; 
some  thickish  bush  in  the  gap  upon  the  edge  of  which  we  stoo* 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  shot  at  anything,  whic 
ever  way  it  ran  out.     Just  in  front  of  where  we  stood  was  a  1 
krantz  about  14  feet  above  a  wide  ledge  which  overhung  the  bu 
The  face  of  the  krantz  was  slippery  and  water- worn,  and  we  cou 
not  get  down  it,  otherwise  the  ledge  below  would  have  been 
capital  place  to  stand,  as  enabling  us  to  see  under  and  into  t 
bush  in  tlie  gap.    An  'msunibi  ran  out  just  after  the  boys  shout^^ 
and  caused  me  to  bring  my  ritie  up  as  it  darted  through  the  bus^ 
next  moment  it  ran  out  below  us  not  20  yards  distant,  and  I  fou 
myself  wishing  that  it  was  the  leopard.     A  few  minutes  aft 
wards  I  walked  a  little  nearer  the  edi^e  to  listen  if  I  could  h 
anything  in  the  gap,  as  we  could  not  tell  where  the  dogs  or  t* 
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/eopard  had  got  to.    I  heard  a  slight  rustle  below,  whether  in  the 
buah  or  on  the  ledge  I  could  not  tell,  and  there  was  no  time  to 
^nd  out,  for  with  a  rush  and  a  bound  the  leopard  threw  himself 
gainst  the  krantz,  clutching  at  the  grass-roots  on  top  with  the 
ds.'^rs  of  one  forepaw — the  other  was  broken  just  above  the  wrist 
d  I  could  hear  his  hind-claws  scraping  on  the  rocks  in  his 
ours  to  scramble  up.     I  knew  that  he  was  very  close  to 
I  his  great  blood-smeared  jaws  were  within  6  feet,  and  I  could 
lis  wicked  yellow  eyes  glaring  savagely,  and  the  saliva,  red- 
ded, dropping  from  the  gleaming  tusks.     As  Nogwaja  ran  in 
uplifted  assegai,  I  fired  down  into  the  brute's  mouth,  and 
a  savage  gasp  he  fell  down  on  to  the  ledge  below.     The 
ciy  Swazi,  without  waiting  to  see  if  he  was  dead,  jumped 
n  on  top  of  him,  and  gave  him  a  final  thrust  with  his  assegai 
life  had  sped. 
-^y  first  shot  had  broken  his  right  forearm  between  the  elbow 
Wrist,  the  ulna  and  radius  being  reduced  to  pulp.     How  he 
sprang  up  that  rock  is  a  mystery.    The  dogs  were  nowhere 
j^'-s**.!-,  and  he  evidently  thought  he  was  escaping  easily ;  probably 
Had  been  creeping  along  the  ledge,  and  suddenly  seeing  me 
^r  above  and  in  front  of  him,  made  a  spring  at  the  krantz  to 
^nd  escape  behind  me.     I  believe  he  would  have  clawed  one 
^  ^  if  his  forearm  had  not  been  broken,  as  he  would  have  landed 
^ly  on  top  of  the  rock,  between  us.     His  broken  forearm  also 
^^nted  for  his  not  going  up  a  tree:  they  seem  very  chary  of 
^tig  to  the  branches  if  any  of  their  limbs  are  broken.    He  was 
large  specimen  for  a  hill  leopard,  measuring  6  feet  11 
^68 ;  but  in  low  condition,  which  is  unusual,  though  I  have 
^r  seen  them  so  inordinately  fat  as  some  leopards  in  the  Low 
gantry. 

well  remember  an  occasion  upon  which  a  pair  of  leopards  had 

an  unannounced  visit  to  old  'Mgiyo's  kraal  during  the  night 

\^^^^3  killed  two  goats,  besides  severely  mauling  a  two-year-old 

,  which  however  recovered.    I  was  staying  at  the  old  location 

the  time,  and  joined  the  party  in  pursuit  of  them  next  day. 

^  found  the  one  goat  uneaten  in  some  long  grass  just  on  the 

ge  of  a  deep  thorny  kloof  into  which  the  spoor  led.     We  had 

ut  thirty  boys  in  the  party,  several  of  whom  posted  themselves 

various  spots  up  and  down  the  kloof,  while  the  remainder 
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with  the  dogs  went  in  on  the  spoor.  I  felt  certain  that  if  tl 
leopards  were  in  the  kloof  they  would  endeavour  to  escape  I 
the  lower  end  when  disturbed,  as  by  so  doing  they  could  easi 
and  quickly  reach  a  more  extensive  kloof  farther  down  towan 
the  river.  We  had  been  so  quick  in  following  them  up,  that  the 
seemed  a  good  chance  of  our  finding  them  in  this  kloof,  especial 
as  there  was  good  cover  and  water  in  it^  I  took  up  my  station : 
a  narrow  crame-track,  about  60  vards  from  the  bottom  of  tl 
kloof,  and  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  by  which  the  leopan 
had  entered.  Two  young  fellows  sat  on  the  bank  about  1( 
yards  higher  up  the  kloof,  on  the  side  from  which  we  had  fo 
lowed  the  spoor  in. 

About  half  an  hour  afterwards  the  dogs  gave  tongue,  in  a  bal 
hearted  sort  of  manner.  They  were  eWdently  "funking"  i 
silence  for  five  minutes,  then  a  loud  chorus  of  barking :  thrt 
shots  in  quick  succession,  a  fourth  and  a  fifth,  each  soundii 
farther  away  up  the  kloof.  Then  silence  again.  Hang  it  al 
what  does  it  mean  1  They  certainly  have  not  killed,  for  there 
no  mistaking  it  when  they  do.  Surely  not  an  accident  I  I  w; 
strongly  tempted  to  leave  my  post  and  go  and  see  for  myse 
when  the  dogs  recommenced  barking,  and  I  distinctly  beard  tl 
snapping  of  a  gun-cap.  Then  one  of  the  boys  in  the  kloof  abo'' 
called  out — evidently  to  his  companion — "  That's  it,  that's  tl 
leopard,  I  saw  his  colours  plainly ! "  Xot  dreaming  that  tl 
l»oys  would  let  the  leopard  pass  them  without  firing  a  shot, 
both  had  guns,  and  that  the  brute  was  then  not  80  yards  froi 
and  comiug  towards,  me,  I  concluded  that  it  had  gone  up  a  tn 
and  they  were  thus  undecided  as  to  whether  some  object  th« 
saw  amongst  the  branches  was  actually  the  leopard  or  not.  1 
I  started  off  towards  them,  and  even  then,  had  I  kept  to  t 
kloof,  I  would  have  met  the  leopard  face  to  face,  and  could  ha 
shaken  hands  with  him  had  I  so  desired ;  but  my  star  was  n 
in  the  ascendant  that  day,  because,  thinking  to  get  up  to  the  sp 
more  quickly,  I  scrambled  out  of  the  kloof  and  ran  along  t 
bank,  thus  actually  running  away  from  the  leopard.  What 
muddle-headed  fool  I  was !  I  had  not  covered  50  yards,  wli 
l>elow  me,  iu  the  kloof,  "  Sah !  sah !  sah !  vi  lume-bo  I "  then 
hollow  report,  a  stifled  savage  roar,  and  first  blood  was  drav 
Then  in  rushed  the  dogs,  and  there  was  a  row  for  about  two  ul 
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^^   I  ran  down,  hoping  to  come  in  at  the  death  anyway,  and 

^^  the  dogs  grouped  together  round  the  foot  of  an  old  gnarled 

'wwwwWflt-tree,  barking  excitedly  and  jumping  up  at  the  trunk  of 

^ie  tree,  between  two  forked  boughs  of  which,  at  about  18  feet 

^["om  the  ground,  crouched  the  leopard,  blood  dropping  fast  from 

"^   The  two  boys  were  on  the  spot,  and  the  one  whose  gun  had 

^nissed  fire  in  the  first  instance,  again  had  a  similar  misfortune  as 

-*  *nived  on  the  scene,    I  raised  my  rifle  to  put  an  end  to  the 

P^f  brute — who,  however,  still  snarled  and  growled  very  viciously 

"^but  before  I  could  fire,  down  he  came  **  thud  "  on  to  the  ground, 

"^  *^^  dogs  were  upon  him  in  an  instant,  and  the  two  plucky  young 

^Uows  ran  in  with  their  assegais.    The  leopard,  however,  fighting 

.  ^'^f  ft  mad  thing,  and  clawing  right  and  left,  seized  one  assegai 

*^  Its  jaw  and  broke  it  short  off,  then  regaining  his  feet  and  cuf- 

«^  ?8  I'ight  and  left,  very  soon  cleared  a  wide  space  in  front  of 

^'^j  of  which  I  took  advantage  to  give  him  a  bullet  through  the 


To  my  surprise,  upon  examining  him  I  found  that  the  shot 

by  the  boy  had  entered  the  belly  and  broken  the  hind-leg, 

the  poor  brute  was  fearfully  crippled ;  but  as  it  proved  that 

leopard  was  in  the  tree  when  he  got  the  bullet,  I  was  curious 

know  what  had  happened.     The  boys  then  told  me  that  after 

^W   the  firing  at  the  leopardess — which  got  clear  away — at  the 

T  end  of  the  kloof,  they  saw  the  leopard  stealing  down  to- 

them  on  their  side  of  the  bush.   One  of  them  being  several 

yards  higher  up  the  bank  than  his  companion,  attempted  to  fire, 

■^ut  not  until  the  animal  was  abreast  of  him,  or  even  a  little  past 

•^^'^j  and  nearer  to  the  other  boy.     The  cap  snapped,  and  the 

^^pard  instantly  stood,  then  moved  on  again,  and  stood  at  a  spot 

^^  'icxore  than  50  yards  from  where  I  was  stationed,  and  from 

,      ^^'^»had  I  but  waited  there  a  few  minutes  longer,  I  should 

•       ^  liad  an  easy  shot.   As  the  one  boy  stood  peering  irresolutely 

Ij.        ^lie  bush,  as  if  uncertain  whether  he  saw  the  leopard  or  not, 

ji      ^^mpanion  called  to  him,  "That's  it, — that's  the  leopard!" 

d^    ^    it  was  that  the  latter,  hearing  the  voices,  the  sound  of  the 

f^^        coming  along  on  his  spoor,  and  my  movement  ahead  of  him, 

5^^      ^or  the  tree  and  sprang  up.    The  dogs  rushed  up  on  the  hot 

h^^^'t,  and  the  boy  who  had  not  yet  attempted  to  fire — but  who 

lost  a  good  opportunity  when  the  leopard  stood  in  the  bush 
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— shoe  at  ic  in  the  tree  just  as  I  came  upon  the  scene  Anyway 
the  Toxmq  fellows  had  done  well,  and  fairlj  earned  the  hide,  for 
which  the  chief  izave  them  a  heifer. 

The  leopapi  was  a  fnll-^TOwn  male,  in  the  usual  good  condition, 
about  6i  feet  in  length.  I  had  no  means  of  measuring  it  accu- 
rately a:  the  tfnie.  bu:  the  p«cged-out  skin  measured  6  feet  11 
inches. 

The  old  hocud  Mahlaishwa.  of  which  I  have  spoken  before. 
wa5  there  that  day.  and  was  the  worst  clawed  of  all  the  dogs 
though  cTery  one  o:  them  had  amply  received  sufficient  where- 
wiA  to  rememcer  that  leopard. 

It  is  a  won-ier  that  more  d*:-^  do  not  get  killed  in  that  way, 
bat  when  a  Irtiiard  is  so  badgered  by  a  crowd  of  them  he  only 
iniiots  screrdcLil  wounds:  when  he  stands  fairly  at  bay  with  th 
dogs  in  fr. n:  of  him,  he  tells  a  different  tale ;  and  I  have  see 
one  spring  0:1:  from  under  a  rwrk  where  he  was  bayed,  and  bac 
a;:ain  as  •::::: k  as  ILAmin^.  but  leaving  four  dead  dogs  behin 
>:'Tr.  and  :wo  'ihers  maimed  for  life ! 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

HUNTING  THE   HILL  LEOPARD   {continued), 

^uiism  amongst  African  leopards — Seen  by  Mr  Stanley — Barefaced  robbery 

Marked  down — How  to  prevent  breaking  back — Hesitation — A  bad 

^hot — A  magnificent  trophy — An  unnatural  mother — The  exception,  not 

^he  rule — A  doubtful  "clop"— An  unprovoked  attack — Retreats  with  her 

^lubs — Follow  the  spoor — At  fault — Place  a  bait — Contentment — A  silent 

iloof —  "  Baas,  run,  here's  a  leopard  ! " — Close  quarters — A  cub  killed — 

-A>  hideous  sight — Death  of  the  leopardess — Great  vitality — A  favourite 

^aant — Aji  *mtakati — A  reputation  to  maintain — Discovery  of  the  cubs — 

Spring-guns — Reasoning  power  of  the  Felida) — Bush  pigs — A  good  shot 

^-Unsuccessful  search — Pillar-rocks — Vigilance  relaxed — Under  surveil- 

luice — Kafir  dogs — May  mistaken — Plan  of  the  hunt — Having  a  lively 

time  of  it — "  lya  kupuka  " — Excitement — A  lost  chance — Two  leopards 

instead  of  one — "  All  right,  let  him  go  ! " — Now  for  it ! — A  thorny  bush 

At  bay — ^A  tug-of-war — Good  news — Too  risky — "  Pas  op  !  '* — Reckless 

firing — The  last  charge — Turning  a  somersault — A  devoted  mother — The 
leopard's  larder. 


not  aware  of  any  instance  of  hond-fide  melanism  having 

recorded  as  occurring  amongst  the  leopards  of  any  part  of 

ca,  though  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  whatever  why  such 

lid  not  exist  m  some  of  the  dense  forest  tracts  in  which 

leoj>in»^g  are  frequently  found.    Judging  by  accounts  I  have  read 

P5  ^^®  Asiatic  animal,  I  should  expect  them  to  be  of  a  most  retir- 

^i^position,  and  consequently  rarely  met  with ;  but  neverthe- 

^clieve  that  during  the  years  which  I  have  spent  in  districts 

^^^^^  the  bush  or  kloof  leopards  abound,  I  would  certainly  either 


his  *^^  ^^  heard  of  such  if  any  were  in  the  neighbourhood.    In 

^^st  work,  'In  Darkest  Africa*  (vol.  ii.  p.  318),  Mr  Stanley 
s:  *'0n  returning  to  Kative  I  saw  a  great  black  leopard 
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about  250  yards  off,  just  retreating  from  the  lake  side,  where  '. 
had  been  slaking  his  thirst."     It  would  be  most  Interesting 
know  whether  the  animal  referred  to  was  a  genuine  black  leopa: 
or  merely  an  unusually  dark-coloured  specimen  of  the  ordina: 
leopard.     In  the  absence  of  further  evidence  respecting  the 
occurrence,  I  incline  to  the  latter  opinion,  knowing  from  person 
experience  that  these  unusually  dark-skinned  animals  appear 
certain  lights  to  be  quite  black,  even  at  a  distance  of  100  yan 
to  say  nothing  of  250.    If  the  genuine  black  leopard — that 
the  melanoid  of  the  ordinary  Felis  pardus — existed  in  any  di 
tricts  inhabited  by  natives,  some  such  skins  would  undoubted 
be  found  in  their  possession,  as  they  would  certainly  be  valui 
very  highly,  and  in  that  case  the  matter  would  at  once  be  set 
rest.    I  have  now  in  my  possession  the  skin  of  a  leopard  whi 
I  shot  on  the  28th  November  1888,  under  somewhat  fortuna 
circumstances;  and  though  the  animal  was  not  a  large  one- 
dimensions  given  elsewhere — it  was  full-grown,  and  certain 
the  most  beautiful  specimen  that  I  have  ever  seen.     At  a  d: 
tance  of  only  50  yards  he  appeared  quite  black,  and  1  thoug 
I  had  indeed  secured  a  valuable  trophy. 

About  the  time  when  this  piece  of  good  luck  befell  me 
scarcely  ever  had  my  rifle  out  of  my  hands,  being  kept  constant 
on  the  move  from  one  place  to  another  by  the  repeated  attacl 
upon  the  various  kraals,  of  wild-dogs,  hyainas,  and  leopard 
and  though  I  had  been  revenged  upon  the  two  former,  t 
leopards  had  hitherto  saved  their  hides.  There  appeared  to 
two  couples  of  them,  and  one — the  female  of  which  was  probab 
the  brute  that  ten  days  later  gave  me  such  an  ugly  mauling 
had  for  a  long  time  been  prowling  about  a  neighbouring  krai 
exacting  tribute  in  the  most  barefaced  manner,  in  the  shape  of 
goat  or  a  dog,  about  every  three  days.  All  attempts  to  destn 
them  had  failed,  and  though  tlie  boys,  contrary  to  my  distin 
orders,  had  set  those  devil's  machines — spring-guns — for  thei 
the  leopards  knew  too  much,  and  with  a  wink  of  the  eye  pass. 
by  on  the  other  side  when  they  saw  the  suspicious-looking  b; 
fixed  so  nicely  on  the  fatal  gun-muzzle,  although  a  few  days  lai 
one  of  the  other  pair  yielded  to  the  seduction  and  lost  his  1  i 
I  tried  several  nights  watching  for  them  without  success,  1l 
about  G  A.M.  on  the  morning  following  my  last  **  night  out,' 
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^M  returning  homewards,  and  had  reached  a  spot  about  three- 
qnarters  of  a  mile  from  the  kraal  near  to  which  I  had  been 
watcbing,  when  I  met  two  Kafirs  coming  quickly  along  the  foot- 
path, and  I  could  see  that  they  had  some  important  information 
to  communicate.    They  informed  me  that  they  had  just  seen  a 
"  black "  leopard  enter  a  patch  of  bush  close  by,  from  which  it 
™I  not  emerged,  and  as  they  knew  well  that  I  was  sitting  out 
™t  night,  were  on  their  way  to  tell  me  about  it  when  I  met 
w^em.    I  sent  one  of  them  back  to  the  kraal  to  call  a  few  boys 
"P»  and  told  the  other  to  hurry  home  and  get  my  boys  from  the 
flouse,  with  the  dogs  and  some  more  cartridges.     When  the  boys 
"irned  up,  I  made  them  put  the  dogs  into  the  small  isolated 
Pj^h  of  bush  in  which  the  leopard  had  taken  cover,  with  a 
^®*^  to  driving  him  down  towards  the  spot  where  I  posted  my- 
***»  between  the  bush  and  the  nearest  large  kloof,  for  which  the 
r^Pftrd  would  be  almost  certain  to  make  a  bolt  when  started. 
/*^^8  appeared  to  be  the  best  plan,  for  had  the  boys  entered  from 
^tovv  and  tried  to  drive  him  up  to  me,  he  would  certainly  have 
?^^  suspicious,  and  in  all  probability  have  attempted  to  break 
*^k,  and  mauled  some  of  them.     It  is  sometimes  a  very  hard 
^^tter  to  get  certain  animals  to  go  forward  before  a  shouting 
^^"^d  of  beaters,  or  even  before  a  fire.     Intuitively  they,  seem 
inspect  danger  ahead,  and  constantly  break  back.    The  only 
Plaxi3  one  can  then  adopt  are  either  to  take  up  one's  stand  behind 
*^^  teaters,  at  the  end  of  the  kloof  or  cover  at  which  they  have 
^*^^Ted,  or  else  to  drive  quietly  with  as  little  noise  as  possible,  so 
^  to  surprise  them,  when  they  may  perhaps  run  in  the  opposite 
^^^ction  to  that  from  which  the  cause  of  alarm  first  appeared.    I 
^^^ve  known  old  reedbuck  rams  that  will  never  run  before  a  fire, 
Pi'ef erring  to  face  the  fiercest  flames  rather  than  do  so:   such 
^^^^ky  brutes  deserve  to  escape. 

^here  was  some  hesitation  at  first  amongst  the  few  Kafirs  that 
^  Haa,_ 

"  All  shrank  like  boys,  who  unaware, 
Ranging  the  woods  to  start  a  hare, 
Corae  to  the  mouth  of  the  dark  lair, 
Where,  growling  low,  a  fierce  old  bear 
Lies  amidst  bones  and  blood." 

«w  soon  as  the  dogs  were  fairly  started,  there  were  not  want- 
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ing  those  "who  would  be  foremost."  It  seemed  they  had 
scarcely  entered  the  bush  when  there  was  a  sudden  barking  of 
dogs,  a  shot  fired,  and  general  commotion.  Silently  I  awaited 
the  rush  of  the  leopard  towards  my  position,  but  to  my  astonish- 
ment he  dashed  out  on  the  left,  uttering  quick  hoarse  grunts, 
and  with  the  dogs  close  on  his  heels.  He  looked  a  very  small 
animal,  but  his  wonderful  colour  attracted  me  more  particularly. 
A  few  long  bounds  up  the  face  of  the  ridge,  and  he  was  amongst 
the  boulders  on  the  top,  60  yards  from  me.  I  could  not  get  a 
shot  as  he  dashed  through  the  long  grass,  for  I  only  caught 
glimpses  here  and  there  of  his  dark  body ;  but  on  reaching  the 
rocks  he  sprang  up  on  to  a  large  flat-topped  boulder,  where  he 
stood  skirring  and  snarling  viciously,  and  threatening  the  dogs 
right  and  left.     Even  then  I  could  not  see  him  clearly  through 

the  thick  waving  grass-tops,  but  I  took  the  shot,  and  missed  him 

With  the  second  I  broke  his  fore-shoulder,  and  down  he  roll 
off  the  rock  in  amongst  the  dogs.     The  boys  coming  up,  we  ra 
to  the  spot  together,  where,  to  judge  by  the  sounds  issuing  fro 
amongst  the  rocks,  the  dogs  were  having  a  lively  time  of  it. 
soon  saw  the  leopard  in  a  large  gap  between  two  rocks,   ha 
hidden  in  bushes  and  low  scrub,  still  successfully  keeping  t 
dogs  off,  as  only  Rover,  Slim,  and  Bushman  were  baying  in  fronts* 
the  others  were — looking  round  for  me !     I  crept  to  within 
yards  of  the  leopard,  and  watching  my  chance,  when  he  turn 
half  round  to  look  at  me,  dropped  him  with  a  neck-shot. 
entering  the  bush,  the  boys  said,  he  had  jumped  up  at  once  fro^ 
a  small  hollow  in  the  middle,  and  one  of  them  had  fired  at  hi 
and — perliaps  fortunately  for  himself  and  others — missed  hi 
when  he  broke  cover  at  once. 

He  was,  indeed,  a  beautiful  beast, — small,  but  magnificen 
proportioned,  and  with  wonderful  muscles.     I  felt  I  could 
sufficiently  admire  him.     He  measured  as  he  lay,  from  nose 
tail-tip  5  feet  8  inches,  tail  2  feet  4  inches,  height  at  shouldei 
feet  3  inches,  girth  of  forearm  10  inches.     The  ground-colour 
the  skin  is  dark  vandyke-brown,  with  an  orange  shade  of  s 
prising  richness  and  gloss,  paling  slightly  on  the  flanks ;  ch 
and  under-parts  pure  white,  with  long  hair.     Upon  the  head 
lower  parts  of  the  limbs  the  spots — which  are  very  close  set 
over  the  body — are  deep  black  in  colour,  on  the  flanks  rich  se 
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brown;   and  along  the  dorsal  line  the  rosettes  run  into   one 

Mother,  forming  four  broad  black  bands,  running  from  the  neck 

to  half-way  along  the  tail.     The  ears  at  the  back  are  quite  black, 

without  the  buff  tips  as  in  other  leopards.     It  can  be  at  once 

understood  from  this  description  that  at  a  little  distance  the 

animal  could  easily  be  mistaken  for  one  entirely  black. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  at  times  the  leopardess  is  sadly 
W'anting  in  care  of,  and  solicitude  for,  her  cubs,  though  I  think 
sucli  cases  are  exceptional.     An  incident,  however,  came  to  my 
notice  the  other  day  which  places  the  leopardess  in  a  very 
^qixivocal  light.     A  goat  being  missed  from  a  kraal,  the  boys 
searched  for  it,  and  found  it  half  eaten.    They  then  set  a  spring- 
gun  at  the  carcass,  which  was  pulled  off  during  the  night.     In 
tlie  morning  they  went  to  examine  the  spot,  and  found  a  young 
leopard,  about  twelve  months  old,  dead  before  the  muzzle,  but 
^wT.tih  its  hind-quarters  eaten.     A  careful  survey  of  the  spoor  led 
the  discovery  pf  the  fact  that  it  was  the  leopardess  that  had 
n  guilty  of  this  unnatural  act.     The  boys  assured  me  there 
^^otild  be  no  doubt  about  the  matter,  for  although  they  failed  to 
the  brute,  they  had  been  aware  that  a  leopardess  and  cub 
been  about  the  place  for  some  time,  so  there  was  no  reason 
llatever  to  doubt  but  that  she  had  been  the  guilty  party.     I 
>  however,  bear  witness  that  they  are  usually  most  jealous  of 
^•'^^ir  cubs*  safety,  and  will  display  the  utmost  courage  and  daring 
**^    their  defence.     Two  such  incidents  I  will  relate,  and  I  think 
t-ney  will  go  far  to  prove  that  at  any  rate  there  are  brave  and 
devoted  mothers  even  amongst  these  too  often  maligned  animals. 
I-«te  on  the  evening  of  February  14,  1888,  I  was  out  with  my 
^*fle  searching  for  a  buck  for  the  larder.     It  had  rained  heavily 
throughout  the  day  till  about  4  p.m.,  when  it  held  up  slightly, 
^^      ^  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  go  out.     I  got  a  long 
^^  at  a  duiker,  which  I  missed,  and  seeing  him  run  over  into 
,  ^^lly  which  I  knew  contained  only  a  few  patches  of  scrub — 
^    ,     l>ush  below  being  very  dense,  and  of  such  a  nature  that  a 
^er  would  be  unlikely  to  enter  it — I  ran  forward  as  quickly 
Q  Ciould,  hoping  to  catch  sight  of  him  standing  in  the  gully, 

j^^  ^^  any  rate  to  turn  him  out  of  one  of  the  patches.     The  spur 
llj^^^tig  down  to  the  gully  was  covered  with  long  grass    'hich, 
^    everything  else,  was  so  thoroughly  saturated  with  the     3avy 
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rain  that  walking  through  it  was  hard  and  unpleasant 
Seeing  nothing  of  the  duiker,  I  got  down  into  the  guU^ 
proceeded  to  beat  the  patches  through  from  end  to  end ; 
nothing  got  out,  I  walked  up  the  spur  again,  intending 
down  to  the  far  end,  where  it  entered  the  dense  bush,  i 
hope  of  turning  out  a  bushbuck  or  'msumbi. 

A  small  mound  of  earth,  with  a  quantity  of  small  ston 
top,  seemed  to  me  a  likely  place  from  which  to  obtain  a 
view  of  the  surrounding  bush-covered  spurs,  and  I  had 
there  but  a  few  moments  when  I  noticed  some  object  m 
slowly  and  with  caution  through  the  long  grass — which 
grew  fully  5i  feet  high — slightly  below  my  position,  and 
ing  the  spur  from  left  to  right.  Cocking  my  rifle,  I  sto* 
tiptoe  to  try  and  get  a  glimpse  of  the  creature's  body,  but  i 
still  quite  hidden,  though  not  30  yards  distant. 

The  cover  was  so  long  and  dense  that  I  could  not  po 
have  got  a  shot  by  walking  directly  towards  it,  as  the  a 
would  disappear  before  I  could  even  get  my  rifle  up.  Sc 
was  getting  very  late,  and  there  was  no  time  to  waste,  I  i 
quietly  off,  and  hurried  round  to  the  head  of  the  gully,  ci 
the  upper  arm  of  the  big  bush,  and  ran  down  the  opposite 
to  a  spot  about  150  yards  distant  from,  though  considi 
higher  than,  the  mound  of  earth  upon  which  I  had  stoc 

It  was  almost  opposite  to  me.  A  wide  strip  of  thick  buj 
between  us,  and  I  had  the  advantage  of  what  light  then 
being  to  the  west  of  the  spur,  with  the  evening  glare  b 
It  was  not  long  before  I  made  out  some  creature  moving  j 
about  in  the  long  grass.  I  could  see  it  with  tolerable  clea 
now  that  I  was  so  far  above  it,  and  it  appeared  to  be  ft 
along  quietly  in  about  the  same  direction  as  before.  Soon 
wards  it  crossed  a  small  open  space,  where  the  cover  wa 
thick,  and  I  saw  at  once  that  it  was  a  bushbuck  ewe.  S 
down,  I  took  aim  very  carefully  at  such  portion  of  the  anii 
I  could  see  plainly,  and  fired.  The  buck  appeared  to  drop 
sliot,  but  it  was  hard  to  say,  as  the  bullet  "  clopped  "  in  a  n] 
that  all  sportsmen  know,  and  which  does  not  always  mear 
— a  bullet  fired  into  wet  earth  makes  a  precisely  similar 
on  *  act.  However,  I  hurried  round  again  to  the  spo 
c  need  searching  round  for  the  buck  or  its  spoor,  as 
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'^ther  confident  I  had  hit  her.      My  search  led  me  to  a  deep 

stony  donga,  one  of  many  such,  radiating  from  the  outer  edge  of 

the  large  bush;  and  here  I  noticed  the  track  of  some  animal 

through  the  grass,  apparently  quite  fresh,  but  it  did  not  appear 

^  be  that  of  a  running  buck.     At  last  it  became  so  dark  in  the 

^^sh  that  I  thought  it  was  no  use   searching  farther;  but  1 

''^alted  a  few  yards  through  the  low  thorn-scrub  as  far  as  the 

^ge  of  the  next  donga,  hoping  that  by  chance  I  might  even  yet 

catch  sight  of  the  white  belly  of  the  dead  ewe  lying  somewhere 

^    the  scrub.     A  movement  in  the  donga  a  little  below  me 

attracted  my  attention,  and  brought  my  rifle  up.     I  could  see 

Clothing,  but  suddenly,  without  any  warning,  with  short  angry 

funts,  a  leopardess  charged  right  towards  me  through  the  bush 

• — at  least  I  thought  she  was  coming  for  me,  instead  of  which  she 

turned  ofiF  and  jumped  down  again  into  the  donga,  growling 

moeasantly.      It  was  impossible  to  get  a  shot  at  her,  as  she 

Jiiovcd  so  quickly,  and  once  in  the  gully,  was  completely  lost  to 

V'leMT,    The  light  was  so  bad  that  I  hardly  liked  to  make  any 

^-'^her  advance  into  the  bush,  but  as  the  other  side  of  the  gully 

*F^I>«ared  more  open,  I  ran  round  the  top  and  scrambled  down 

ygh  the  bush  on  the  other  side  till  I  reached  a  broad  open 

and  advanced  cautiously  across  it  to  the  edge  of  the  donga, 

tie  below  where  the  leopardess  had  gone  in.     The  growling 

tiow  ceased,  but  before  1  reached  the  bank  I  heard  the  cry 

^ouie  leopard  cubs  down  below  in  the  bush.    The  leopardess, 

^^   ^^fied  at  having  driven  me  off,  had  retreated  with  her  little 

Their  presence  sufficiently  accounted  for  the  demonstra- 

inade  by  the  mother,  and  I  was  only  surprised  that  she  had 

Xnoved  ofiF  long  ago  on  hearing  my  shot.     I  now  got  down 

the  donga,  and  looked  round  to  see  if  she  had  a  kill,  but 

find  nothing.     Probably  she  had  been  in  the  other  gully 


^      >^^  I  fired,  and  on  hearing  the  shot  had  retreated  with  her 
^^  into  this  one. 

is  no  matter  for  surprise  that  the  bushbuck  should  have 

tnoving  about  so  close  to  her, — I  have  noticed  many  similar 

Uces,  particularly  with  lions.    I  struck  nearly  a  whole  box  of 

es  in  searching  for  the  spoor,  but  as  I  could  do  nothing 

^  ^^    that  night,  had  to  return  home  empty-handed,  and  not 

^^tle  disappointed.     On  the  following  morning  I  was  early 
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astir,  and  went  down  to  the  bush  with  three  boys.  About  half- 
way down  the  hollow  in  which  I  had  searched  for  the  duiker 
on  the  previous  evening  we  found  the  bushbuck  dead,  though 
how  it  had  crossed  the  open  ground  after  getting  the  bullet 
without  my  seeing  her  is  a  mystery.  We  had  to  skin  it  oflf  at 
once  for  fear  of  the  meat  turning,  though  I  grudged  the  time 
wasted ;  and  after  hanging  it  up  in  the  shade,  we  crossed  over 
to  the  gully  in  which  I  had  seen  the  leopardess.  A  careful 
examination  of  the  spoor  showed  that  of  one  full-grown  animal 
and  two  or  three  cubs,  and  we  at  once  followed  it  up.  For 
a  long  distance  she  had  kept  along  the  bed  of  the  creek,  down 
towards  the  bush,  the  cubs  running  behind  her,  and  it  was  very 
easy  to  hold  the  spoor  until  she  had  reached  a  spot  where  the 
bush  was  less  dense  on  either  side  of  the  gully.  Here  she  had 
left  the  creek,  but  the  spoor  was  still  plain  enough,  and  we  held  A 
it  for  fully  two  hours,  with  scarcely  a  delay  anywhere.  But  this^ 
was  too  much  good  luck,  and  we  were  soon  to  have  diflSculty^ 
enough. 

Judging  by  the  course  she  had  held  so  far,  we  thought  she  wasu 
probably  making  for  the  thick  jungle  under  the  hill,  especiallj^ 
as  she  would  be  desirous  of  getting  her  cubs  to  a  place  o:^c 
safety.     At   last   the   spoor  crossed  over  into  another  gully,  s 
terribly  rough  one,  the  same  in  which  I  afterwards   shot   th»  m 
leopardess  which  charged  me  whilst  in  a  tree,  as  related  in  th»  m 
preceding  chapter.     Here  we  received  tlie  first  serious  check  ^ 
she  had  got  iu  amongst  the  rocks,  and  our  most  careful  searcT'- 
failed  to  take  the  spoor  out.     Below  us  in  the  gully  was  a  coii^k- 
siderable  waterfall — of  no  great  height,  but  broad,  and  descendin,^ 
by  a  series  of  four  or  five  rocky  ledges  into  a  great  pool  below— 
Eound  about  this  fall  the  bush  was  very  close  and  thorny,  ant/ 
full  of  great  boulders ;  and  it  seemed  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the 
animal  we  sought  was  in  this  gully, — might  even  be  lying  up 
amongst  some  of  the  masses  of  rock  which  were  visible  in  all 
directions.     And  so  our  first  real  delay  proved  a  lasting  one.    We 
had  followed  her  across  a  small  stream  and  up  the  bank  on  the 
other  side,  where  she  had  entered  a  very  dense  thicket  of  thorny 
bush,  and  there  we  completely  lost  all  trace  of  her.     Close  to  the 
waterfall  there  was  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  a  leopard 
had  been  there  that  morning ;  but  whether  it  was  the  one  we 
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*^ad  been  spooring  or  not,  we  could  not  tell — at  all  events  we 
found  no  cubs*  spoor. 

I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  watch  the  spot  that  night 

^^  such  a  poor  chance,  so  I  sent  the  boys  away  back  at  once 

^  bring  on  half  of  the  bushbuck,  and  while  they  were  gone, 

stripped  oflF  my  clothes  and  had  a  delightful  bath  in  the  cool 

^ent  pool  below  the  falls.     It  was  already  late  in  the  afternoon 

^hen  the  boys  returned  with  the  meat,  so  we  at  once  hung  it  on 

®  low  stump,  without  tying  it,  and  set  out  on  our  return  home, 

^ting  the  other  half  of  the  buck  on  with  us  as  we  passed  the 

®pot.    I  was  up  before  dawn  next  morning,  and  proceeded  directly 

^^  the  spot  where  we  had  left  the  bait,  accompanied  by  one  boy, 

-having  instructed  another  who  knew  the  spot  to  take  some  food 

^o^wn  to  the  falls  for  us  at  mid-day.     My  companion  was  keen 

^oough  to  go,  after  the  first  unpleasantness  of  turning  out  in 

dark  was  overcome,  but  he  did  not  much  like  the  prospect 

nothing  to  eat  till  mid-day,  so  he  seized  a  lump  of  cold  por- 

out  of  the  pot,  and  contentedly  munched  at  it  on  the  way. 

found  the  meat  untouched,  and  as  we  could  see  no  fresh 

►T  anywhere  about,  I  had  more  than  half  a  mind  to  give  up 

"t  rie  search  altogether ;  but  we  waited  till  the  other  boy  joined  us, 

then  held  a  council  of  war,  whereat  it  was  decided  to  let  the 

t  remain  for  another  night,  and  give  the  leopard  yet  another 

^ce  of  being  shot     We  then  went  down  to  the  pool  and  had 

^^th,  as  it  was  a  terribly  hot  day,  and  afterwards  clambering 

-^     the  rocks  on   the  other  side,  we  found  a  spot  on  a  large 

j^^^hanging  boulder,  where,   under  an   ancient   many -limbed 

^T^^>   Vrhose  hundred  roots  twined  about  the  rocks  like  the  arms 

^        ^     giant  octopus  grasping  its  prey,  we   sat  down   to  while 

1^^    ^3^  an  hour  or  so  doing  nothing.     Smoking  and  chatting  quietly 

J       ^^^e  another,  the  time  passed  pleasantly  enough,  until  at  last 

^j^   ^^^*^nienced  to  feel  drowsy.    The  mid-day  bath  and  the  gloomy 

^'^^  ce  of  the  kloof  compelled  to  this  state  of  feeling,  for  there 

ed  to  be  absolutely  nothing  alive  in  that  great  bush  save 

^^"^^^Ives  and  a  few  droning  insects;  and  yet  now  and  again 

*^^gh  the  long  vista  of  grey  lichen-covered  tree-stems  came 

"  A  slumbrous  sound,  u  sound  that  brings 
The  feelings  of  a  dream, 
As  of  innumerable  wings." 


5:^ 
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GlanciDg  upwards  through  the  leafy  screen,  I  could  see  here  and 
there  a  great  gold-and-purple  butterfly 

"  Glance  quick  in  the  bright  son  that  moves  along 
The  forest  openings  " — 

a  beautiful  insect,  and  as  rare  as  beautiful,  .for  outside  these 
deep  kloofs  you  will  never  see  him :  on  silent  wings  he  flits  from 
tree  to  tree,  now  appearing  almost  black  as  he  passes  swiftly 
through  the  gloomy  shade;  again  dodging  here  and  there,  just 
where  the  merry  sunlight  dances  through  the  sparsely-clothed 
'm/omji'hushes ;  now  glistening  brightly,  and  anon  waning  to  a 
tiny  flickering  point  of  light,  to  emerge  again  in  the  broad 
beams  of  the  sun  slanting  between  the  lofty  evergreen  trees,  and 
bathing  its  rich  colours  in  the  genial  rays.  Once  I  marked  th 
straight  flight  of  a  crimson-winged  touracou  gliding  through  th 
arched  boughs  overhead,  but  the  very  presence  of  these 
visitants  only  made  the  silence  and  the  gloom  more  impressive 
and  do  what  I  would,  I  felt  I  must  drop  off  to  sleep  sooner  or 
later.  I  did  not  see  the  boy  rise  from  his  seat  and  cross  alo 
the  rocks  to  where  he  had  marked  an  'mnombda'tTee  well  lader 
with  the  pleasant  acid  fruit;  and  how  long  he  remained  the 
eating  I  cannot  say,  but  I  suddenly  started  up  and  grasped  m 
rifle  as  I  heard  him  in  an  excited  whisper  calling  to  me, 
baas,  gijima,  -nans'  ingwe!"  ("Sir,  nm,  here's  a  leopard!") 
took  me  but  a  few  seconds  to  get  up  to  him,  when  he  point 
with  one  hand  down  below  the  waterfall,  himself  all  the  whi  _ 
moving  slightly  forward,  as  if  the  animal  he  saw  was  passii 
round  the  krantz  near  the  top  of  which  we  stood.  I  just  caug 
a  glimpse  of  it  as  it  rounded  a  great  boulder,  but  could  not  ha 
told  exactly  what  it  was,  but  the  boy  had  seen  it  very  distinct 
I  crawled  up  the  rocks,  and  darted  along  the  edge  of  the  kran. 
to  a  spot  where  a  great  rift  had  liurled  down  massive  boulders 
all  shapes  and  sizes,  which  were  heaped  up  pell-mell  at  its  ba. 
Here  1  swung  myself  down  by  some  old  projecting  tree-roots 
to  the  rocks  below.  For  an  instant  I  could  see  nothing ;  then  t 
stiff-built  little  cubs  of  about  four  months  old  appeared,  trotti 
along  one  after  the  other  through  some  open  bush.  I  could  not  s 
the  leopardess,  so  I  got  lower  down,  almost  level  with  the  bii 
below,  and  as  1  did  so,  saw  the  two  cubs  stop  for  an  instant,  t 
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^me  running  towards  the  foot  of  the  krantz.     They  were  not 
^ot^  than  40  yards  distant.    I  knew  the  mother  must  be  some- 
^iere  at  hand,  and  contemplated  moving  a  little  farther  along  to 
^^  and  see  better  over  the  rocks,  when  a  little  to  my  right  I  saw 
^   object  moving  towards  a  small  bush,  head  and  shoulders 
appearing  above  the  rocks,  and  next  instant  a  fine  leopardess 
^PiBng  up  on  to  the  ledge,  followed  closely  by  the  two  cubs. 
i  Was  ready  for  her,  but  in  order  to  see  more  plainly,  stepped 
"Own  from  the  place  where  I  had  been  standing  into  a  narrow 
-P^^Bage  between  two  large  rocks,  from  which  I  could  see  well 
^ncler  the  bush.     She  at  once  saw  me  above  her,  and  crouched 
-^o^^  on  the  rock,  staring  hard  at  me  under  the  bush.     I  was 
Q.uite   prepared  for  an  attack  directly  I  had  caught  sight  of 
*^^  cubs,  but  scarcely  expected  it  would  be  so  sudden.    As  my 
e    came  up  I  saw  that  she  was  in  the  act  of  charging,  and 
rather  hastily.     She  did  not  even  stumble,  but  springing  on 
a.   sloping  rock  near  to  the  edge  of  which  I  stood,  would,  I 
ve,  have  got  hold  of  me  next  moment,  but  I  gave  her  the 
barrel  in  the  chest,  slipping  quickly  behind  a  large  boulder 
my  left,  after  tiring.     I  heard  her  growling  loudly  as  she 
down  the  sloping  rock  towards  the  bush,  and  it  did  not 
Bae  long  then  to  get  on  to  higher  ground,  whence  I  shouted 
^he  boys  to  come  and  try  to  secure  the  cubs,  of  which  I  had 
^^**^pletely  lost  sight,  my  attention  having  been  fully  taken  up 
j^_^^  other  matters.    Unfortunately  the  boy  had  been  standing 
j^        *^igh  up  on  the  rocks,  and  had  not  seen  the  cubs  at  all.     But 
^^tne  down  when  I  called — the  other  one  remaining  at  a 
t^^Citful  distance — and  I  instructed  him  to  pitch  some  stones 
t»he  bush ;  but  as  the  leopardess  remained  silent,  we  went 
tj^     ^ifDusly  down,  and  soon  found  that  she  had  crept  away  amongst 
^ocks  and  entered  the  thick   bush   at  tlie  bottom.     We 
pj^'^^^^diately  followed  along  on  the  blood-spoor,  which  was  very 
^^    ,  and  a  few  yards  farther  on  I  caught  sight  of  a  spotted 
lying  in  under  a  low  shelf  of  rock  on  the  edge  of  the  bush. 
"w  it  move   slightly,  and  having  no  desire  to  experience 
^ler  charge,  I  fired  into  it  at  once.     Immediately  afterwards 
^^       *>eard  a  low  growl  in  the  bush  to  our  left  front.     Advancing 
1^,-^^^^ke  spot  where  lay  the  creature  I  had  just  fired  at,  I  was 
"^^^bly  disappointed  to  find  one  of  the  little  cubs  lying  dead ;  the 
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12-bore  bullet  had  torn  it  almost  to  pieces.  I  had  made  sure 
it  was  the  leopardess  as  it  moved  under  the  shade  of  the 
rocks.  This  was  most  unfortunate,  but  was  a  pure  accident. 
We  now  crept  quietly  towards  the  spot  where  we  had  heard  the 
growling,  and,  just  as  we  entered  a  little  thin  strip  of  bush, 
saw  the  leopardess  lying  stretched  out  on  her  side,  with  her 
head  raised  slightly  against  a  little  ant-heap.  As  she  heard 
us  she  looked  up  quickly — a  hideous  sight,  for  her  face  and  jaws 
were  covered  with  frothy  blood — her  eyes  gleaming  again,  and 
her  lips  drawn  back  into  a  savage  snarL  Poor  brute !  she  had 
made  a  plucky  defence  of  her  yoimg  ones,  and  it  was  with  a 
feeling  of  pity  for  her  fate  that  I  gave  her  another  shot  between 
the  neck  and  shoulder :  her  head  dropped,  her  limbs  quivered  and 
stiffened,  and  she  was  dead.  We  searched  everywhere  for  the 
other  cub,  or  cubs,  both  that  afternoon  and  on  the  following 
day,  but  without  success.  They  were  heard  calling  for  about 
a  week  afterwards,  but  all  rewards  offered  failed  to  bring  about 
their  capture.  As  they  were  sturdy-looking  little  chaps,  they 
may  have  been  able  to  forage  for  themselves, — at  all  events  L 
hope  so. 

The  leopardess  was  a  very  old  one,   and  measured   6    feet> 
3  inches,  tail   37  inches, — a  very  good  specimen,  though  th^ 
skin,  owing  to  the  extremely  long  hair,  was  very  indistinctly 
marked.    My  first  bullet,  when  she  was  charging,  had  enters 
low  on  one  side  of  the  chest,  breaking  some  ribs,  and,  passing 
through  the  stomach,  went  out  on  the  other  side.     With  th 
second  barrel  I  also  hit  her  in  the  chest,  the  bullet  completel, 
raking  her,  passing  out  high  up  in  the  hip,  and  yet  it  did  not  ki 
her  on  the  spot  as  it  should  have  done.     The  first  was  a  soL 
bullet  of  soft  lead  2^  ounces ;  the  second  with  small  hollow  a'E.i 
metal  plug,  same  weight.     I  cannot  understand  how  1  could  ha. 
pulled  the  rifle  down  so  much  at  the  first  shot ;  it  would  ha^ 
floored  her  on  the  spot  if  well  directed. 

The  other  incident  to  which  I  have  referred  in  proof  of  _  a  a 

leopard  mother's  devotion  to  her  cubs  was  a  red-letter  day  in  i  iim  iiy 

sporting  experience,  as  it  resulted  in  the  death  of  two  fine  spe^^^-         ci- 
mens  of  these  beautiful  animals.     Word  was  brought  to  me   ^"  fy 

May,  one  of  the  best  and  most  reliable  of  my  hunting  Kaii        rs, 

that  a  leopardess  with  two  cubs  had  taken  up  her  resident        "^ 
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amongst  some  large  rocks  on  the  steep  side  of  a  kloof,  distant 

fibout  three  miles  from  my  houseA  This  kloof  was  a  very  long 

^ne,  and  extended  from  the  ridge  above  down  to  the  flats,  400 

'eet  below,  with  scarcely  a  break  of  any  kind.     As  long  as  I  can 

'^^ember  the  place,  it  has   been   a  very  favourite  haunt  of 

'^pardfi,  as  a  number  of  Kafir  kraals  stood  for  a  long  time  just 

^0  the  other  drop  of  the  ridge,  and  about  500  yards  from  the  head 

^j  the  kloof.   They  were  thus  enabled  to  wage  a  war  of  extermina- 

"OQ  upon  the  imfortunate  Kafirs'  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  dogs — 

^^^  that  the  community  at  large  suflfered  much  by  the  loss  of 

^"^  latter,  but  rather  the  reverse — and  the  kloof  being  so  close, 

"^®y  ran  but  little  danger.     It  was  altogether  too  extensive  for 

^^*^1  gangs  of  Kafirs  to  attempt  a  surround.    Eound  about  its 

o^Ulcler  -  strewn   and  bushy   kopjes   I  have   myself  shot  nine 

^P^rds,  and  certainly  from  time  to  time  have  known  of  twenty 

®^  ixxore  in  its  vicinity. 

-Por  about  three  months,  off  and  on,  prior  to  the  events  I  am 

J^ut  to  relate,  one  particular  leopard  had  been  haunting  the 

Pl^c^.    It  would  remain  three  or  four  days,  seen  perhaps  to-day 

y    ^  terrified  herd -boy,  to-morrow  by  a  group  of  chattering 

€n  going  early  in  the   morning  to  a  merry-making  at  a 

tibour  s  kraal,  and  then  a  day  or  two  later  heard  of  at  a  kraal 

ten  miles  distant,  where  it  would  remain  till  the  excite- 

consequent  upon  its  latest  raid  had  blown  over ;  but  always 

ming,  without  fail,  to  its  old  kloof.     Needless  to  remark,  it 

not  waste  its  time  in  idle  repose  while  away  on  these  visits. 

*^     the  contrary,  it  lived  by  its  notoriety — with  an  occasional 

.     ^^p  or  goat  thrown  in — and  maintained  its  reputation  wherever 

^^ent,  at  the  expense  of  the  luckless  native  upon  whom  it 

^*^^^  to  billet  itself. 

^  ^hen  I  first  heard  that  there  were  cubs  about,  it  struck  me 
f  ^^ce  that  this  was  very  likely  a  leopardess  which  had  been 
Qj^^J^Sing  thus  extensively,  and  in  places  so  far  distant  from  each 
jf  ^^>  in  order  to  avoid  detection  for  the  sake  of  her  cubs. 
t|^  *^ing  whatever  transpired  up  to  the  day  on  which  I  shot  her 
^Y-c^  could  lead  one  to  suppose  that  she  had  a  partner  in  her 
Hl^  "doings.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  she  was  the  prime 
t^^^^r  in  all  these  escapades,  as  she  was  always  described  by 
who  saw  her  as  a  very  dark-coloured  animal — and  such 
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the  leopardess  proved  to  be.  May  had  an  idea  that  he  kn< 
whereaboats  the  cubs  could  be  found,  and  we  instituted  a  str 
search  up  and  down  the  kloof,  and  especially  about  the  spot 
mentioned.  But  not  a  bit  of  it — she  was  far  too  cunning  for  thi 
Many  later  attempts  resulted  in  failure ;  we  could  not  even  fi 
fresh  spoor.  From  time  to  time  I  placed  tempting  baits  abc 
in  the  shape  of  a  bushbuck,  duiker,  or  'msumbi,  going  at  dai 
the  next  day  to  see  if  anything  had  touched  them;  but  oi 
once  was  the  meat  taken,  and  that  time  by  a  troop  of  wi 
dogs,  three  of  which  I  knocked  over  for  their  interference. 

On  another  occasion  three  Kafir  sheep  were  killed,  one  bei 
dragged  away  and  eaten.  Now  it  was  strictly  against  my  ordt 
for  any  boy  to  set  a  spring-gun  for  a  leopard  anywhere  near  i 
place.  I  told  them  always  to  bring  me  word  of  a  kill,  so  tha 
could  go  and  watch  by  it,  or  take  such  steps  as  seemed  adviaal 
to  hunt  the  brute  up.  If  I  failed  or  did  not  feel  inclined  to  go 
which  was  very  seldom — they  could  then  set  a  dozen  spring-gu 
if  they  were  so  minded,  but  I  was  always  to  be  informed  fii 
The  owner  of  these  sheep  failed  to  tell  me  of  his  loss,  but  set  1 
gun  next  evening.  The  leopard,  however,  was  far  too  knowing 
care  about  testing  the  boy's  ability  to  set  a  gun,  and  let  it  seven 
alone.  In  the  morning  the  boy  removed  the  gun,  and  covei 
the  bait  over  with  thorns,  intending  to  set  the  trap  again  t! 
night.  Going  to  the  spot  in  the  evening,  he  found  that 
leopard  had  been  there  in  the  meantime,  and  walked  ofif  with 
bait !  I  am  convinced  that  all  the  Felidae  are  possessed 
instinct  far  in  excess  of  most  other  animals,  almost  amounting 
reasoning  power,  and  of  which  the  leopard  certainly  has  J 
share.  Over  and  over  again  instances  proving  this  have  cor 
under  my  own  observation,  and  I  have  heard  of  many  othe 
from  well-authenticated  sources. 

Next  day  the  too-cunning  brute  had  vanished,  only  to  turn  i 
again  a  week  later.  And,  after  all,  her  destruction  was  to  be 
matter  of  mere  chance.  On  one  occasion — perhaps  the  only  o 
— she  relaxed  her  usual  vigilance,  was  seen,  and  lost  her  life 
consequence ;  though  in  the  end  I  think  she  atoned  for  all  1 
misdeeds  by  her  gallant  defence  of  her  young. 

The  day  following  that  upon  which  she  was  last  heard  of,  afi 
her  return  (March  2d),  I  was  out  on  horseback,  looking  foi 
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'>nck,  and  towards  sunset  was  riding  down  a  long  spur,  between 

which  and  the  kloof  that  had  taken  up  so  much  of  my  attention 

o'  late  lay  two  or  three  low  broken  ridges.    I  had  pulled  up  when 

™if-way  down  the  spur,  and  was  watching  some  boys  driving 

^^ttle  up  a  distant  slope,  when  I  noticed  certain  dark  objects 

'lioving  slowly  along  amongst  some  low  "  sugar-bush  "  upon  the 

^P^r  which  formed  one  side  of  the  kloof  in  question.     With  the 

*^^Ip  of  my  field-glasses  I  made   them  out   to  be  bush-pigs, 

•J  though  it  was  an  unusually  early  hour  for  these  animals  to  be 

the  move.     I  at  once  set  out  at  a  sharp  canter  for  the  ridge 

>n  which  I  had  seen  them,  and  soon  found  their  spoor,  rode 

long  it  down  the  side  of  a  little  dry  gully,  and  almost  at  once 

the  pigs  emerge  from  the  kloof  below,  about  200  yards 

mt,  and  start  climbing  the  opposite  hill.      I  was  off  my 

*^orse,  ran  a  few  yards  down  the  steep  incline,  and  obtained 

^    good  shot  at  the  pigs  just  as  they  were  about  entering  a 

^^mewhat  extensive  patch  of  cover.     I  fired  at  the  one  that 

appeared  to  be  the  largest,  and  made  sure  I  saw  him  drop, 

t>ut  did  not  stop  long  to  look,  as  the  others  almost  immediately 

^i'V'^cl  into  the  nearest  cover,  but,  jumping  on  my  horse,  raced 

^^^rkd  the  head  of  the  gully  and  down  the  opposite  spur,  com- 

^^S     right  out  on  top  of  the  troop.     Immediately  they  saw  me 

they  ran  like  the  mischief  across  my  front,  heading  for  a  large 

^^sli  which  lay  over  the  ridge.    Jumping  off,  I  fired  at  the  last 

making  a  good  shot,  for  he  fell  stone-dead.     Two  other  shots 

at  them  as  they  ran  along  the  top  of  the  ridge  missed.     I 

rode  down  to  the  spot  where  I  expected  to  find  the  one  first 

,   .     but  though  I  searched  about  till  dark,  I  could  not  see  any- 

.      ^"*^g  of  him.     Disappointed  though  I  felt,  there  was  nothing  for 

^t  to  go  back,  and  after  cutting  the  liver  out  of  the  one  I  had 

*Pped  on  the  ridge,  and  covering  her  up,  I  made  tracks  for 

^^^,  which  I  reached  at  dark. 

"^^xt  day  I  went  with  some  boys  to  search,  and  after  sending 
^  Cif  them  back  with  the  dead  sow,  we  hunted  in  every  likely 

^v^  ^     Tinlikely  place  for  the  other  one,  but  failed  to  find  it.     On 
^    ^    following  day,  however.  May  came  over  to  me  about  2  P.M., 


|.         -     said  he  had  seen  a  number  of  vultures  sitting  about  on  the 


in  the  big  kloof,  and  others  flying  in  that  direction,  so  I 
^  *^ecl  over  with  him  to  the  spot ;  but,  as  before,  our  search 
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failed,  though  I  felt  more  confident  than  ever  that  the  carcass 
was  lying  somewhere  close  at  hand. 

There  was  no  sign  of  a  drag,  otherwise  we  would  at  once  have 
concluded  that  the  leopards  had  found  it ;  anyway,  it  was  not 
there.  May  then  set  out  on  his  return  to  his  kraal,  whilst  I 
seated  myself  upon  a  rock,  and  getting  a  pipe  under  way,  amused 
myself,  as  I  have  done  many  a  time  before  and  since,  by  scanning 
the  broken  country  around  with  my  glasses.  And  as  my  eyes 
rested  upon  the  distant  ridge — where,  clear  cut  against  the  even- 
ing sky,  I  could  see  May's  tall  muscular  figure  as  he  struck  off 
on  to  the  footpath  at  a  quick  walk — I  noticed  a  few  of  the 
vultures  were  on  the  move,  flying  slowly  round  and  round  in 
widening  circles  over  the  kloof  which  lay  100  feet  below  me; 
and  as  I  watched  them  I  thought  to  myself,  "  Perhaps  that  is 
the  leopardess  come  back  to  her  kill." 

Exactly  opposite  to  me  on  the  far  side  of  the  kloof — distant 
about  200  yards — a  sharp  jagged  spur,  consisting  of  rough  quartz 
boulders,  ran  down  towards  the  kloof,  cutting  it  at  right  angles. 
Cropping  out  from  this  spur,  and  at  a  distance  of  perhaps  120 
yards  from  the  kloof,  was  a  very  peculiarly  formed  mass  of  rocks, 
pillar-like  in  shape,  and  from  20  to  25  feet  in  height;  bare  for 
the  most  part,  but  with  small  patches  of  scrubby  bush  growing 
here  and  there  in  the  weather-worn  clefts  on  their  sides  and 
summits.     Behind  this  natural  barrier  the  spur  rose  less  steeply  ; 
and  a  number  of  marsliy  hollows,  filled  with  long  grass  and  thick 
patches  of  scrub  and  bracken,  declared  the  existence  of  a  spring 
— or  "  fountain,"  as  it  is  here  called — in  the  hillside.     Large 
detached  chimps  of  bush  grew  in  abundance  round  about ;  and   . 
near  the  spur,  just  above  the  pillar-rocks,  a  small  area  had  been  - 
burnt  off,  upon  which  the  young  bright  green  grass  had  sprung^ 
up,  and  which  in  its  setting  of  brown  and  yellow  appeared  to^ 
glow  with  wonderful  brilliancy  as  it  caught  the  mellow  rays  o9i 
the  evening  sun.     1  watched  this  place  attentively,  as  it  seemedE 
so  tempting  a  spot  for  a  duiker  or  'msumbi  to  come  out  upon  m 
seeking  a  supper  of  cool  tender  grass,  or  the  ripe  purple  clusters  - 
of  the  'mhuhcana. 

Then  again  my  eyes  sought  out  tlie  still  circling  vultures,  an*  ^ 
I  set  to  wondering  in  which  of  all  the  many  possible  spots  whi 
I  connnanded  from  my  look-out  the  long-sought  leopard  might 
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^J^ng;  perhaps  just  awakening  from  its  noonday  siesta,  and  care- 
'ulJjr  cleaning  its  satin-like  hide,  the  while  watching  the  lengthen- 
ing shadows  in  the  kloof,  which  told  of  the  approach  of  night, 
^t  last  it  became  dusk ;  the  vultures  settled  themselves  for  the 
^'ght ;  in  twenty  minutes  more,  objects  across  the  kloof  would 
Dot  be  visible ;  the  distant  mountain-range  became  purple  in  the 
golden  after -glow,  and  from  May's  kraal  came  the  subdued 
^^nd  of  human  voices,  bleating  goats,  and  lowing  cattle, — and  I 
P'^pared  for  a  move.    I  put  away  my  pipe  and  field-glasses,  jumped 
^own  fi^in  the  rock,  and,  throwing  my  rifle  over  my  shoulder,  was 
^oviug  away,  when — impelled  as  it  were  by  some  unseen  attrac- 
"On-— I  glanced  once  again  towards  the  rocky  spur.    A  great 
QUQp  seemed  to  rise  to  my  throat  as  I  looked,  for  my  gaze 
instantly  fell  upon  a  dark  object  moving  up  the  spur,  close  under 
^^   outcropping  reef,  and  distinctly  visible  as  it  passed  over  a 
'^JcJe  stretch  of  bare  bed-rock.     I  dragged  my  glasses  out  again 
*J^  ^tice,  but  there  was  little  need  for  them,  for  I  knew  well  what 
^^t   lithe  form  was — knew  that  but  little  over  200  yards  distant 
'i^x  me  was  the  oft-hunted  leopardess,  the  cunning  'Tntakati  that 
i     so  long  evaded  justice  and  challenged  retribution.     And 
/^"^^,  even  now,  was  I  any  nearer  to  compassing  her  destruc- 
^^^^^  ?     There  she  was,  in  the  flesh,  but  to-morrow  where  might 
**^^    not  be? 

1    had  an  excellent  pair  of  glasses,  and  could  make  her  out 

distinctly.    All  the  while  I  was  turning  over  in  my  mind 

e  plan  by  which  to  circumvent  her.    I  at  once  recognised  the 


*^^^t:  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  anything  that  night.     It  would 
^^^"^  taken  me  quite  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  get  round  the  head 


^he  kloof  and  down  the  other  ridge  to  where  she  was,  and  by 

^  time  it  would  be  too  dark  to  see  her,  even  supposing  she 

^  "'^^ined  in  that  spot,  which  was  unlikely — indeed  she  moved 

-m        ^^ly  on  as  I  watched  her.     I  did  not  care  to  risk  frightening 

^    ^way  by  trying  a  shot  from  where  I  stood,  as  1  could  not 

to  hit  her  in  so  bad  a  light ;  and  to  cross  through  the  kloof 

l-lT"^^     try  to  stalk  her  over  such  stony  ground  was  equally  out  of 

ost  reluctantly  I  had  to  admit  that  there  was  no  feasible 
£^7^^^  of  attack  that  I  could  adopt  that  evening.     I  must  wait  till 
following  day,  and  then  trust  to  chance  to  find  her  at  home 
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in  the  kloof.  I  watched  her  cloself  as  she  climbed  the  spur, 
saw  her  jump  on  to  a  large  boulder  and  look  round  her,  then 
springing  lightly  to  the  ground,  trot  up  towards  the  pillar-rocks, 
amongst  which  she  vanished. 

That  night  I  sent  round  word  to  a  few  boys  that  they  were  to 
turn  up  promptly  next  day  before  sunrise ;  and,  contrary  to  their 
usual  custom,  they  did  so.     I  swaUowed  a  cup  of  coffee  and 
biscuit,  and  set  out  with  four  dogs  led  by  the  boys.     A  shai 
walk  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour  brought  us  to  the  head  of  th< 
kloof,  where   May  and  two  other  boys  awaited  us  with  threi^^ 
very  miserable-looking  dogs,  which  looked  as  if  they  had  beei 
living  on  a  very  limited  supply  of  ground-nuts  for  many  dayi^ 
Poor  brutes !  they  hunted  well  though,  as  they  usuaUy  do— bett^K^;;^  ^ 
than  their  masters  deserve.    As  a  rule,  a  native  is  most  careleg-gc^. 
about  his  dog — it  can  live  or  starve  as  it  likes ;  though  certainly 
through  their  own  inherent  laziness,  they  are  often  put  to 
straits  themselves.     But  even  when  they  get  a  buck,  perh< 
caught  by  the  dog,  the  latter  will  see  precious  little  of  it. 
is  amusing  to  watch  a  group  of  Kafirs  round  a  buck  that 
happens  to  shoot  in  their  presence :  their  eyes  actually  water 
they  watch  every  scrap  of  the  viscera  and  entrails,  which 
always  cots  out  and  shares  amongst  the  dogs !    They  look  w 
it   as   throwing   pearls   before   swine.      May   suggested    tha. 
should   stand   at   the   upper  end  of   the  kloof,  while  the 
entered  below  and  beat  up;  but  though  he  seldom  makes 
mistake  in  such  mattei*s,  I   felt  that  he  was  wrong  upon 
occasion. 

In  beating  a  bush,  always  endeavour  so  to  arrange  that  "tiie 

driven  animal  shall  be  forced  to  go  in  the  direction  they  wo        tl^M 

themselves  prefer  to  take.     It  cannot  always  be  done,  of  coui ~^e; 

but  the  more  nearly  that  a  drive  is  conducted  upon  this  plan,  ^fche 

greater  the  chances  of  success.  Suspicious  animals,  inclinecir^-  to 
break  back,  will  be  thrown  more  off  their  guard,  and  with  \'  ^ry 
little  hesitation  will  move  on  before  the  line  of  beaters,  bec^i^"-  -mase 
they  are  going  in  the  very  direction  in  which  they  would  cli«^=^^^^^^^ 
to  go;  whereas  such  animals,  forced  in  the  opposite  direct:^— ^"-^^^ 
would  certainly  break  back  upon  the  first  opportunity. 

In  this  case  I  took  into  consideration  the  large  area  that         mm^ 
to  be  commanded  by  one  rifle,  and  the  known  cunning  of  ^ 
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animal  we  hoped  to  find ;  and  it  seemed  more  than  probable  that 
she  would  endeavour  to  slink  away  upon  the  very  first  indication 
of  danger.    There  were  two  possible  ways  of  escape  that  she  might 
choose  between — either  by  way  of  the  kloof  itself,  following  it 
uown  to  the  jungle  below  the  hill,  or  by  way  of  the  rocky  spur 
^'here  I  had  seen  her  on  the  previous  evening,  which  would 
enable  her  to  gain  another  big  kloof  over  the  ridge.     The  first  of 
theee  alternatives  was  the  more  difficult  to  guard  against,  as  I 
^ould  not  command  the  breadth  of  the  kloof  with  but  one  rifle. 
-Believing,  therefore,  that  she  would  not   hesitate  to  move  out 
q.uickly,  and  that  three  boys  with  dogs  could  rouse  her  as  easily 
^^    thirteen  or  thirty,  I   proposed  to  place  six  boys — some  of 
'^^hom  had  guns — across  the  narrowest  part  of  the  kloof,  abreast 
^f    the  rocky  spur ;  two  others  to  be  stationed,  one  on  each  side 
^f   the  head  of  the  kloof,  and  one  at  each  of  the  two  little  side- 
gullies  running  into  it.     This  left  three  to  go  in  with  the  dogs, 
l>Gsicles  May,  whom  I  took  with  me  to  hold  Rover. 

-AlU  the  boys  received  instructions  to  take  up  their  various 

stations,  and  to  watch  when  I  reached  my  post:  then,  as  soon 

^s    I  waved  my  hat,  the  beaters  with  the  dogs  were  to  advance, 

^xialving  as  much  noise  as  they  pleased,  and  without  regard  to 

harmony;   while  the   stops  were  to  keep   occasionally  rapping 

the    tree-stems,  or  to  shout  if  they  saw  or  heard  the  leopardess 

coniiQg  towards  them.     As  my  gang  only  numbered  thirteen — 

^^   i^maining  with  me — gaps  several  hundred  yards  in  length 

^i^  left  in  places,  and  had  we  been  looking  for  anything  but  a 

^.    I^^^d  the  plan  could  not  have  succeeded.     But  with  this  par- 

^Xai:  animal  it  was  only  necessary  to  guard  such  spots  as  she 

^     J^^cl  be  likely  to  attempt  to  break  from,  and  these  were  fortun- 

^ -^  y  ^ery  few.     In  fact,  if  the  stops  placed  across  the  kloof  only 

^         ^Vieir  duty,  there  was  but  one  course  open  to  her — to  creep 

J     ^J'^  along  and  under  cover  of  the  rocky  spur  on  which  I  stood. 

^^^^^fully  instructed  my  companion  to  hold  tight  on  to  Rover, 

^-  /^    >vas  not  to  be  slipped  till  I  ordered  it,  but  promptly  when  I 

^       •        We  saw  numerous  fresh  signs  of  leopiirds,  which  had  evi- 

^    ^^Ij  been  there  lately,  amongst  the  rocks,  and  having  selected 

^^^^^  place  in  which  to  stand,  commanding  all  approaches  to 

1^  ^ocks  from  the  kloof  below  and  a  considerable  stretch  of 

^ver  on  either  hand,  I  jumped  up  on  the  nearest  large 

R 
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boulder  and  waved  my  hat.  The  boys  did  well  —  yells  and 
shrieks  as  of  the  damned  echoed  throngh  the  kloof,  and  must 
have  caused  "Spots"  to  spring  to  her  feet  at  once,  feeling 
doubtful  if,  after  all,  her  well-proved  cunning  would  this  day 
save  her.  Boldly  but  carefully  the  beaters  advanced,  and  scarcely 
ten  minutes  passed  before  we  heard  the  sharp  quick  barking  of 
little  Bushman  down  in  the  kloof, just  in  front  of  the  boys:  then 
the  other  dogs  rushed  in,  and  for  the  space  of  a  few  minutes  they 
appeared  to  be  ha\'ing  a  lively  time  of  it  amongst  themselves. 
From  where  we  stood  we  could  hear  nothing  of  the  leopard,  but 
had  no  doubt  as  to  what  it  was  thus  engaging  the  dogs.  They 
came  nearer  aud  nearer  the  edge  of  the  bush,  standing  every  now 
and  then  and  barking  furiously  in  one  spot,  while  the  excited 
shouts  of  the  boys  urged  them  on.  Then  came  a  few  moments' 
silence,  broken  by  the  loud  clear  notes. of  one  of  the  stops  on 
the  other  side  of  the  kloof,  "  Nanso-ke,  baas ;  nans'  iya  kupuka, 
*mshiya  low^a-ya ! "  ("  There  it  is,  sir ;  there  it  is  climbing  out  over 
yonder,  on  the  other  side ! ") 

The  moment  was  an  exciting  one,  and  as  I  full-cocked  my  rifle  . 
— a  little  single  Field-Metford — I  glanced  at  May,  whose  eyes  ^ 
seemed  starting  from  his  perspiration-streaked  face  as  he  gripped.^ 
old  Eover  by  the  collar  with  his  great  bony  muscular  fingers  at#-^ 
a  si^rn  from  me  to  hold  him  down.  Then  at  last  I  heard  a  sli<jht#^^^ 
rustling  in  the  grass  below  me  and  to  my  left,  and  the  low  scrul#"_j 
waved  gently.  Motioning  to  the  boy  to  keep  quiet,  I  crept  foi 
ward  amongst  the  stones  towards  a  large  flat  rock,  whence 
thought  to  get  a  better  view  of  the  animal,  which  appeared 
be  coming  up  a  slight  hollow  towards  me.  Two  or  three  shai 
barks  in  the  scrub  50  yards  lower  down,  from  the  dogs  comii 
along  on  the  spoor ;  then  suddenly,  out  of  the  long  grass,  abo 
25  yards  from  nie,  a  beautiful  leopardess — a  lithe,  splendid) 
marked  beast — sprang  up  on  a  large  sloping  rock,  carrying  a  c 
in  her  mouth  ;  but  there  was  no  time  to  get  the  sights  on  h 
before  she  jumped  down  again  into  the  cover.  I  ran  up  throi 
the  stones,  so  as  to  get  a  shot  at  her  as  she  crossed  the  ric 
above,  when  again  I  heard  the  dogs  barking — Rover  joining 


the  chorus — this  time  behind  me,  on  the  other  side  of  the  rid_ 
and  next  moment,  in  a  voice  half-choked  with  excitement,  \r 
called  to  me,  "Pangisa,  baas,  pangisa;  nausiya  ku  se  kudut^ 
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("  Be  quick,  sir,  be  quick ;  here  it  is,  close  by  ! ")     I  did  not  stop 

^  wonder  if  it  was  another  leopard  he  saw,  or,  if  the  same  one, 

Aow  it  could  possibly  have  crossed  over  the  comparatively  open 

^dge  80  quickly,  and  unseen  by  me,  but  ran  over  at  once  to 

^'iiere  May  stood  against  a  rock  tugging  with  both  hands  at 

the    now  madly  excited  dog. 

"  Over  in  that  bush  where  the  dogs  are  barking,"  he  spluttered 
^^t,   nodding  his  head  in  the  direction  of  a  small  patch  somewhat 
^^S^^^T  and  thicker  than  the  surrounding  cover,  and  about  50 
yar<is  distant. 

[u  lungile— yi  yekela ! "  ("  All  right— let  him  go ! ")  The 
T  slipped,  the  gallant  old  dog  jumped  o£f  the  rock  and  dived 
the  scrub.  Hastily  telling  May  to  get  the  boys  up,  and 
^^  >^atch  the  cover  where  I  had  seen  the  other  one,  to  prevent  its 
J,  I  followed  Eover  at  once.  I  heard  his  deep  bark,  and  a 
growl  from  the  leopard  as  he  sprang  out,  clearing  the 
r  with  great  active  bounds,  and  making  for  the  ridge  beyond 
-h  lay  the  other  kloof.  "  Sah  !  sah  !  sah  !  hark  to  him,  good 
I  shouted,  to  encourage  them  as  they  ran  close  on  the 
A^soj>ard's  tracks,  when,  having  fired  a  snap-shot  and  missed,  I 
^^ooiifed  up  the  steep  ridge  after  them.  They  disappeared  over 
top,  and  when  I  reached  it,  loud  and  clear  came  the  baying 
the  next  kloof,  and  the  hoarse  tremulous  growling  of  the 
„_  ^Pard.  Now  for  it !  Oh  the  excitement  of  such  a  moment  1 
^^tiiig  and  breathless,  I  run  down  into  the  bush  ;  brambles  tear 
face  and  arms,  from  which  blood  trickles  down ;  my  knees 
Scored,  and  fluttering  flags  of  shirt  hang  on  the  bushes  behind. 
^ti  v^ho  cares  ?    Through  or  underneath  all  obstacles  I  force  my 


-  -    till  the  growling  of  the  leopard  sounds  quite  close;  again 

^   kloof  echoes  to  the  wild  fierce  baying,  and  yet  again  I  shout 

couragement  to  the  dogs,  as,  pushing  my  way  through  a  bushy 

een,  I  come  in  sight  of  the  combatants.     The  leopard,  a  fine 

J        ^*  stands  upon  the  edge  of  a  little  watercourse,  amongst  some 

jj^^^  ^ocks,  the  dogs  facing  him,  barking  furiously,  and  advanc- 

}j|^    ^^cj  retreating  as  the  leopard  aims  swift  blows  at  them  with 


tl^  ^^\vs.  He  is  standing  nearly  broadside  on  to  me,  but  hearing 
to|;>  ^ice,  he  glances  behind  him,  then  quickly  springs  up  to  the 
b^f  ^  a  high  rock :  the  dogs  rush  in,  my  shot  falls,  and  almost 
he  reaches  the  ground  they  are  on  him,  tugging  at  cheeks 
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and  foreshoulder,  shaking  him,  flying  back  in  momentary  terror 
as  the  heavy  muscular  limbs  twitch  and  quiver,  then  again 
seizing  and  shaking  vigorously. 

The  leopard  was  dead,  and  I  had  time  to  draw  breath,  get 
a  drink,  and  wash  my  face  and  head  in  the  cool  stream,  while  ftie 
panting  dogs  plunge  into  a  deep  pool  below.  Then  we  started 
back  over  the  ridge  towards  the  spot  at  which  I  had  left  May 
watching  the  thick  scrub  in  which  I  had  seen  the  leopardess. 
He  told  me  that  he  believed  she  was  still  in  the  cover,  .unless  she 
had  succeeded  in  creeping  back  into  the  kloof.  The  other  boys, 
however,  had  hurried  up  and  endeavoured  to  surround  the  scru 
in  time  to  prevent  her  escape.  This  was  good  news  and  une 
pected,  for  the  leopardess  certainly  had  every  opportunity  t 
escape  when  I  left  her  to  follow  the  leopard,  and  even  now 
feared  that  she  Md  stolen  away  unseen  by  the  boys.  "We  tri 
to  fire  the  grass  round  the  edge  of  the  cover,  but  it  would  n 
burn;  and  it  then  became  a  question  how  we  were  to  dislod 
her.  I  had  no  fancy  for  going  in  and  running  the  chance 
knocking  her  over  in  her  charge,  with  only  a  single  rifle — a 
charge  1  knew  she  would ;  neither  did  I  care  to  send  the  boys 
though  there  would  be  a  certain  amount  of  safety  in  numbe 
So  I  thought  the  best  plan  would  be  for  all  to  go  in  with 
dogs,  and  trust  to  the  latter  being  able  to  prevent  her  esca 
Leaving  the  dogs  with  May,  I  walked  round  the  upper  end 
the  cover  till  I  reached  a  long,  narrow,  irregular  gully  t" 
crossed  the  ridge  and  ran  down  into  the  cover  where 
leopardess  was  still  supposed  to  be :  it  was  about  four  feet  dec 
about  the  same  in  width,  and  full  of  long  rank  grass.  From  t^Ir 
spot  I  signalled  to  one  of  the  boys  to  come  round  to  me,  in  or 
that  I  could  explain  my  intentions  to  him  and  give  him  tET 
needful  instructions.  After  I  had  told  him  what  I  required  do 
he  started  back  towards  the  other  boys,  keeping  well  away  fr 
the  cover  all  the  time.  I  moved  ott'  slowly  towards  where  Ms- 
was  standiuf^,  when  suddenly  came  a  loud  "woof!  woof!"  fr 
behind  nie.  *'  Pas  op  ! "  ("  Look  out " — Dutch)  I  heard,  and  a 
wheeled  round,  saw  the  leopardess  charging  out  at  the  boy,  w 
bolted  like  the  mischief.  I  dare  not  fire  for  fear  of  hitting  so 
of  the  boys  across  the  gully, — the  leopardess  only  charged  a  f 
yards   out   and   then    retreated    into   the   donga.     Just   as 
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y'^inped  in  I  fired  at  her,  and  thought  I  hit  her,  as  she  growled 

^oadly;  hut,  as  it  turned  out,  I  missed.     The  dogs  rushed  down, 

the  boys  cleverly  closed  round,  while  I  ran  to  try  and  intercept 

^^i"  line  of  retreat  to  the  cover  below.     As  the  boys  closed  in  she 

^®ain  charged  them,  scattering  them  and  the  dogs  right  and  left. 

the  second  time  I  had  no  chance  to  fire,  but  some  of  the 

$,  less  careful  of  injury  to  others,  pulled  o£f  a  couple  of  shots 

Cilie  retreated  into  the  donga.     This  was  exciting  certainly,  but 

y  annoying,  as  I  felt  sure  there  would  be  an  accident  if  such 

^^^ciiscriminate  firing  was  indulged  in ;  and  I  yelled  at  the  boys 

keep  steady  and  not  to  fire  rashly.     In  the  meantime  the 

►ardess  had  retreated  before  the  dogs  towards  the  far  end  of 

"^^^^    gully,  where  May  was  standing.     Following  her  up,  I  saw 

come  out  on  the  bank,  where  she  stood  growling  and  jerking 

tail  about.     I  would  have  got  a  shot  then  had  not  Eover  and 

ucky  little  Kafir  dog  rushed  into  her :  she  bowled  them  over 

antly,   and   again  iretreated  into   the   cover.     Beckoning  to 

^  however,  to  advance,  I  crept  close  up  to  the  edge  of  the 

k,  and  saw  her  at  once,  but  indistinctly  through  the  grass. 

Was  only  a  few  yards  off,  and  I  fired  at  once,  dropping  down 

oo  fc  of  sight  as  I  reloaded  ;  but  she  did  not  wait  for  another  shot 

'like  a  flash  of  lightning  she  darted  out  of  the  other   bank 

^^*^ight  at  May.      He   stood   well :    our   two   shots   rang   out 

^^^tlier,  and  the  leopardess  fell  dead,  turning  a  complete  somer- 

*^^lt  in  the  grass.    The  boy's  bullet  hit  her  right  in  the  face,  but 

^'^'^y   shattered  the  nose :  being  fired  with  a  small  charge  of  in- 

^i^oi*  powder,  it  had  no  penetration.     So  it  was  lucky  that  I  hit 

^^^  ^^  well :  the  360-grain  hollow  Metford  bullet  raked  her  from 

^^*^i^d,  tearing  through  her  heart  and  lungs,  the  butt  lodging  in 

^'^  t-hroat — another  score  for  a  modified  form  of  Express  rifle ! 
-  -*^i^Us  fell  this  notorious  robber ;  but  I  can  honestly  say  that  I 
Nothing  but  pity  for  her,  and  admiration  of  her  pluck,  and 
^  ^^<i  Iiave  wished  her  alive  again,  if  only  to  give  us  another  such 
»^^  ^  Si)ort — a  wish  which  would  not  be  echoed  by  those  who 
J  ^o  long  supplied  her  with  meat.  For  my  part  all  her  mis- 
jj  ^  vrere  forgotten,  for  she  was  a  plucky  brute :  twice  she  could 

ij^m  ^     escaped,  but  she  was  evidently  first  anxious  to  place  her 
^^^  ^    Vn  safety,  and  afterwards  loth  to  leave  them.     She  scarcely 
*^^ed  her  fate,  and  if  we  could  have  found  her  cubs,  I  would 
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at  least  have  seen  their  wants  supplied  as  far  as  I  could.  Un- 
fortunately, as  is  too  often  the  case,  we  failed  to  do  so.  The  skill 
and  cunning  which  the  mother  displays  in  hiding  them  is  mar- 
vellous. Being  so  small,  I  fear  these  died,  as  we  never  saw  or 
heard  of  them  again. 

The  leopardess  was  a  most  beautiful  creature,  with  a  glossy 
dark  Skin^  short  hair,  and  open  rosettes  along  her  back  ;  6  feet  5 
inches  in  length,  tail  31  inches, — thus  being  in  many  respects 
typical  of  the  Low-Country  leopards.  The  male  measured  6  feet 
10  inches,  tail  34  inches;  skin  pale  greyish  yellow,  with  very 
irregular  black  markings  on  the  back.  Both  animals  were  in  the 
prime"  of  life. 

Yet  one  other  circumstance  remains  to  be  recorded.  On  search- 
ing the  spot  from  which  the  leopards  had  first  got  up,  we  dis- 
covered an  old  tree  with  claw-marks  upon  it  5  feet  from  the 
ground.  Just  above  this  was  a  large  forked  branch,  and  a  deep 
hollow  in  the  trunk  where  the  limb  ran  out.  I  climbed  up  and 
found — the  fore- quarters  of  my  pig :  there  were  also  numerous 
hairs  from  the  leopard's  body,  and  every  appearance  of  the  cubs 
having  been  hidden  there  at  some  time.  Is  it  possible  that  she 
was  accustomed  to  leave  them  there  whilst  away  upon  her  dis- 
tant forays  ? 
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CHAPTEE    XIII. 

HUNTING  THE   HILL   LEOPARD   {continued). 

A  1 

-^^ast  missing — Bowled  out — Punishment — Leopard  or  cheeta  ? — A  threat 

~'**Ngito!*' — A  flare-up — Relieved — Search  for  the  leopard — An  old 
^^otind — A  warning — The  danger  of  unreliable  weapons — A  clean  sweep 
""■^-Kight-attack — Blood-feud — A  lucky  shot — Spotted  hyana  shot — 
-^ad  management — Shot  by  a  spring-gun — Who  stole  the  dog] — Gets 
^^onotonous — A  long  drag — Disturbed — Arrange  for  a  night-l^atch — 
-Another  warning — None  too  soon — An  awkward  position — On  even 
"terms — If  only ! — Miss-fires — She  sprang  forward — Over  the  bank  together 

—  A  struggle  for  life — Blank  ! — Wrapped  in  rags — Doctors  in  consultation 

' ^ly  antagonist  found  dead — A  search  party — Retreat  advisable — Saved 

^y  an  assegai — So  may  it  be  ! 

lOxjT  two  years  after  these  well-known  marauders  had  paid  the 

^^^^5i.lty,  the  Kafirs,  who  at  that  time  had  been  living  close  to  the 

^^^  "^    of  the  kloof  haunted  by  these  leopards,  left  the  place  and 

►ved  to  another  ridge.     As  usual,  the  site  of  the  old  kraal 

=^^iiie  a  very  favourite  place  for  cattle  to  graze  over,  and  for  a 

^^^^^  or  more  mine  got  into  the  habit  of  visiting  it,  going  out  in 

^    morning  shortly  after  sunrise  in  charge  of  a  herd-boy,  who 

^lild  leave  them  to  graze  unattended  and  bring  them  back  at 

^<Jown.     One  evening  heavy  rain  was  threatening,  in  fact  it 

^^^*=^enced  slightly  about  3  p.m.,  and  1  told  the  herd  to  hurry 


*^^cl  go  for  the  cattle.     On  his  return  I  missed  one  of  the 
^"*^S  oxen,  and  though  the  boy  at  first  declared  he  had  brought 


all 

x;^      *"*^^ck,  he  owned  up  eventually.     He  said  that  he  went  to 

ej^^  ^ite  of  the  old  kraal,  and  found  the  cattle  grazing  together 
aevi  ^  ^^  their  accustomed  sj^ot.  Of  course,  with  the  usual  native 
^n,  he  missed  the  young  ox  at  once — especially  as  it  was 
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a  very  peculiarly -marked  beast — and  set  about  looking  round 
for  it  immediately,  thinking  it  just  possible  some  wild-dogs 
had  collared  it,  or  that  it  was  lame  and  lying  down  in  the  long 
grass.  Coming  to  a  somewhat  extensive  patch  of  scrub,  he 
stepped  a  few  paces  into  it,  and  got  a  tremendous  scare  when, 
but  a  few  yards  from  him,  two  leopards  jumped  up  and  rushed 
away  growling  into  the  scrub.  He  saw  the  dead  beast  at  the 
same  time,  and  naturally  did  not  stop  long  to  ask  questions 
but  collected  the  other  cattle  together  and  drove  them  home 
I  should  not  have  blamed  him  in  any  way  had  he  at  once 
come  and  reported  the  matter,  as  the  beast  was  killed  througl 
no  fault  of  his ;  but  I  rated  him  soundly  for  thus  losing  me  { 
chance  of  bagging  one  or  other  of  the  leopards,  and  then  tell 
ing  lies  into  the  bargain. 

Suddenly  an  idea  struck  me,  that  as  the  beast  was  killed  closi 
to  the  kloof,  and  the  wet  weather  was  favourable  for  the  leopards 
they  might  possibly  return  to  drag  the  carcass  away  at  night- 
nay,  might  even  then  be  enjo)nng  their  ill-gotten  gains ;  and  on 
purpose  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  keeping  accounts  square  be- 
tween us,  I  determined  to  go  up  at  once  with  a  blue-light,  which 
by  way  of  punishment  I  would  make  the  herd-boy  carry,  and  try 
and  get  a  shot  at  them.  The  boy  was  somewhat  of  a  fool,  and 
could  not  tell  me  for  certain  whether  the  animals  he  had  seeu 
were  leopards  or  cheetas;  but  when  I  laid  some  skins  of  each 
before  him,  he  pointed  without  hesitation  to  those  of  the  leopard 
I  put  two  blue-lights  in  my  pocket,  and  gave  the  boy  a  bull's-eye 
lantern  to  carry  to  show  us  the  path ;  and  armed  with  a  double 
12  rifle,  we  struck  out  along  the  footpath  at  a  quick  walk,  the 
night  being  dark  and  rain  falling  sharply  at  intervals.  We  wfen 
thoroughly  wet  through  by  tlie  time  we  ascended  the  ridge  ai 
the  farther  end  of  which  the  ox  had  been  killed,  and  1  began  t< 
feel  a  little  doubtful  of  success,  especially  when  I  saw  the  boj 
shivering  in  a  manner  suggestive  of  some  feeling  other  than  cold 
Kafirs  hate  night-work,  particularly  such  work  as  that  we  hac 
on  hand,  and  when  rain  and  cold  are  added  to  the  other  discom 
forts,  they  are  apt  to  collapse  altogether.  However,  I  determinec 
to  give  him  a  lesson,  and  thinking  it  best  to  drive  fear  of  th< 
undertaking  out  of  him  by  fear  of  me,  I  told  him  that  if  h< 
dropped  the  light,  or  threw  it  down  to  run  away,  I  would  giv< 
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"^  One  barrel  of  the  rifle,  a  threat  which — as  I  believe  he  really 
thouglit  I  would  carry  it  out — had  its  effect,  for  he  pulled  him- 
^'^  together  somewhat  afterwards. 

Once  fairly  in  the  footpath  which  ran  along  the  summit  of  the 

"^gh  ridge,  I  took  the  lead  and  turned  the  light  off,  telling  the 

^y  to  give  me  notice  when  we  reached  the  spot  by  pulling  my 

coat.     We  were  nearly  abreast  of  the  kloof  which  lay  on  our  left 

^hen  I  felt  a  warning  pull  from  behind,  and  stopped  at  once ; 

^«e    toy  then  pointing  to  a  dark  patch  of  scrubby  bush,  which 

^G  could  dimly  see  against  the  sky-line  on  the  ridge  to  the  right 

^*  the  footpath,  and  distant  some  50  yards.     I  stooped  down  and 

^'^la.ced  my  boots,  leaving  them  in  the  path,  and,  placing  the. 

^^^t-em  with  them,  gave  the  blue-lights  to  the  boy — whom  I  had 

^^iously  instructed  how  to  hold  them — and  then  turned  off 

footpath  into  the  grass.     We  had  not  gone  a  dozen  steps 

the  boy  touched  me  on  the  arm,  and  pointed  quickly  down 

^^^'^'^ards  the  grass  and  scrub  below  the  footpath,  and  between  it 

the  kloof.     His  quick  ears  had  caught  some  sound  unheard 

me,  and  he  whispered  excitedly,  "  Ngito ! "  though  for  my 

I  could  not  tell  what  it  was,  whether  leopard  or  aught  else ; 

uld  merely  hear  sounds  as  of  something  rustling  in  the  long 

f*-^,  though  but  indistinctly.     However,  I  saw  that  I  must 

^  the  chance,  and  drawing  the  boy  round  to  my  right  side, 

pulling  the  plug  out  of  the  blue-light,  I  quickly  drew  it 

^  the  ignition-surface.    The  light  flared  up  instantly,  though 

much  hissing  and  spluttering,  caused  by  the  falling  rain. 

,j^       ^fle  was  up  simultaneously,  as  the  boy  again   whispered 

"^Sito,  baas — nantiya!"  ("It  is  they,  sir — there  they  are!") 


^Vie  same  moment  there  was  a  quick  rush  through  the  grass, 
1^^^  1  at  once  caught  sight  of  one  of  the  leopards  standing  in  the 
^ "  glare  of  the  light,  about  20  yards  from  us,  staring  hard  at 
nd  her  eyes  glowing  brightly.  She  sprang  away  with  deep 
y  growls  as  I  fired,  and  I  felt  certain  she  had  got  the  bullet 
^»  —  ^where :  at  the  same  instant  the  other  leopard  dashed  through 
^  ^  ^ass  towards  the  kloof,  and  I  fired  the  second  barrel  at  him, 
J  ^^^^ap-shot.  We  now  went  back  along  the  path,  and  got  the 
^^^^€m  and  turned  it  on;  and  as  the  boy  threw  down  the  handle 
1^^^  ^lie  blue-light  he  uttered  a  deep  sigh  of  relief,  muttering  in  a 
Serous  tone,  as  he  shook  his  head  slowly  from  side  to  side, 
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"  He,  baas — qa ! "  which  means  nothing  particular  in  English,  but 
a  great  deal  in  their  own  tongue.  After  dragging  on  my  wet  boots 
I  suggested  that  we  should  go  down  together  to  the  kloof,  and  see 
if  we  could  find  the  one  leopard  which  I  was  sure  I  had  hit. 
Close  to  the  footpath,  and  a  little  above  the  spot  where  the 
leopards  had  stood  when  we  lit  the  flare-up,  we  came  upon  the 
carcass  of  the  ox,  which  they  had  probably  been  dragging  away 
when  we  came  upon  the  scene,  afraid  to  remain  any  length  of 
time  in  so  open  a  spot  as  that  where  they  had  been  first  dis- 
turbed by  the  boy.  Tlie  bush  at  the  top  of  the  kloof  was  very 
dense  and  thorny  (this  is  generally  the  case  even  with  kloofs 
which,  lower  down,  may  be  very  open).  We  went  a  little  way 
inside,  and  struck  the  other  blue-light,  but  we  could  see  notliing, 
and  everything  was  still,  so  we  had  to  give  up  our  uncanny 
search. 

Next  morning  early  I  took  a  couple  of  boys  and  some  dogs, 
and  visited  the  carcass ;  but  the  leopard  had  not  returned  after 
his  scare,  and  was  evidently  unhurt,  as  there  was  no  blood  on 
his  spoor.  But  just  on  the  edge  of  the  kloof,  in  some  long  grass, 
we  found  the  leopardess  lying  dead,  the  heavy  bullet  having 
smashed  her  shoulder,  raked  the  lungs,  and  passed  out  at  a  great 
hole  in  her  flank:  she  had  fallen  dead  about  12  yards  from 
where  she  got  the  bullet.  She  measured  5  feet  11  inches,  and 
was  in  rather  poor  condition ;  her  fur  was  of  a  pale  greyish- 
yellow  colour.  There  was  an  old  round  Kafir  bullet  in  her  fore- 
shoulder,  just  under  the  skin,  and  doubtless  it  was  this  that  had 
brought  her  down  in  condition,  though  the  wound  was  very 
nearly  healed. 

It  was  a  lucky  thing  she  stood  so  well  for  the  light.  I  have 
had  many  disappointments  with  these  hill  leopards,  when  trying 
to  shoot  them  at  night  by  these  means. 

And  now,  before  we  bid  good-bye  to  the  krantzes  and  kloofs 
over  and  through  which  we  have  together  hunted  our  cunning 
and  savage  game,  I  will  relate  how  nearly  I  closed  my  hunting 
career  in  a  tussle  with  one  of  these  always  dangerous  animals.  The 
incident  may  serve  as  a  warning  to  any  who  would  wish  to  try 
their  luck  in  similar  country,  where  the  leopard  has  almost  every 
advantage  upon  his  side ;  for  he  can  escape  unseen  if  so  minded. 
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or  charge  from  cover  in  which  he  has  lain  concealed  from  the 
sharpest  eyes.  The  warning  conveyed  is  that  one's  weapons  and 
ammunition  should  be  as  perfect  as  can  be  obtained,  for  a  miss- 
fire  or  a  jammed  cartridge  may  cost  a  man  his  life.  There  is  no 
reason  now  in  the  world  why,  after  all  that  has  been  written  by 
skilful  sportsmen — who  are  reliable  authorities  upon  rifles  and 
dangerous  game-shooting — any  one  should  start  upon  an  expedi- 
tion inadequately  armed.  It  can  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  far 
better  on  the  score  of  safety  to  have  no  weapon  at  all  than  an 
unreliable  one ;  as,  if  unarmed,  one  is  not  at  all  anxious  to  come 
to  close  quarters  with  dangerous  game,  and,  except  in  very  rare 
instances,  they  will  evince  no  desire  to  make  man's  near 
acquaintance ;  whereas,  if  armed,  the  sportsman  will  naturally 
wish  to  try  conclusions  with  them,  and  if  the  weapon  or  cartridges 
used  be  unreliable  and  inaccurate,  the  hunter  may  very  easily 
become  the  hunted.  As  I  shall  have  a  few  words  to  say  else- 
where about  rifles  and  ammunition,  I  will  leave  tlie  matter  for 
the  present  with  the  above  timely  caution. 

It  happened  in  this  wise.  For  several  weeks  prior  to  the  day 
in  question  there  had  been  but  little  rest  after  dark  at  any  of 
the  kraals  in  the  vicinity  of  my  house,  a  perfect  plague  of  night 
marauders  having  taken  the  place  by  storm,  as  it  were,  and  set 
to  work  methodically  to  kill  ofif  any  sheep,  goats,  cattle,  or  dogs 
they  could  get  hold  of.  There  were  leopards,  hyaenas,  and  wild- 
dogs  (hunting-dogs),  so  that  between  them,  it  will  be  easily 
understood,  we  obtained  little  rest.  The  wild-dogs  were  fourteen 
or  fifteen  in  number,  and  were  the  most  destructive  of  all :  in 
one  instance  they  killed  twelve  goats,  and  devoured  them  in 
little  over  half  an  hour,  in  broad  daylight  and  open  country. 
The  herd-boys  had  driven  the  goats  to  graze,  and  then  left  them 
for  that  space  of  time  while  they  ran  back  to  the  kraal  to  get 
something  to  eat.  On  returning  to  their  charge  they  found 
skulls,  marrow-bones,  hoofs,  and  shreds  of  hide  !  In  a  month 
they  killed  over  a  hundred  head  of  goats  and  sheep.  All  they 
secured  of  mine  was  a  young  donkey,  and  the  day  after  it  was 
killed  one  of  my  boys  again  saw  them  hovering  near,  within  100 
yards  of  the  troop.  I  failed  to  get  a  shot,  but  that  night  the 
Assyrian  came  down  with  a  vengeance  in  the  shape  of  the  whole 
pack,  bent  upon  getting  into  the  cattle  or  donkey  kraals.     I  had 
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heard  their  pecaliar  and  not  anmasie^il  err  about  11  p.m.,  after 
taming  in,  but  it  sounded  far  oft',  and  my  dogs  sprang  up  at  once 
and  barked  defiance;  so  I  concluded  they  would  keep  careful 
look-out,  and  as  I  had  myself  seen  to  the  security  of  all  the 
kraals,  the  matter  did  not  trouble  me  much.  There  is  ever 
blood-feud  between  domestic  dogs  and  these  hyaenine  hunting- 
dogs  ;  the  former  always  exhibit  the  greatest  restlessness  and 
excitement  when  they  hear  the  melancholy,  whining  bark  of 
these  animals.  No  ordinary  do^  would  be  a  match  for  one  of 
them  unwounded,  as  they  have  most  formidable  jaws  and  teeth. 

About  2  A.M.  I  was  awakened  by  the  sound  of  growling  and 
fighting,  and  knew  at  once  that  the  hunting-dogs  were  close  at 
hand.  Seizing  a  double  10  smooth-bore,  with  a  round  bullet  in 
one  barrel  and  3  a  shot  in  the  other,  I  ran  out  at  once  to  where 
I  could  hear  the  barking  and  general  uproar.  It  was  down 
below  the  stable,  and  I  soon  came  on  to  my  dogs  barking 
vigorously  at  some  dark  objects  clustered  together  a  few  yards 
beyond  them,  which  upon  my  approach  ran  off.  I  fired  both 
barrels  at  them  :  one  dropped  dead  in  his  tracks,  the  bullet 
entering  the  back  of  his  head — a  most  lucky  shot  for  moonlight 
work — but  what  effect  the  shot  had  I  could  not  tell  just  then. 
I  found  my  boys  standing  round  another  wild-dog  which  the 
pack  had  killed,  evidently  having  set  upon  him  in  a  body.  They 
remained  down  by  the  stable  barking  furiously  till  dawn,  and 
then  when  I  went  out  to  them,  ran  down  into  the  bush,  and  laid 
hold  of  a  bitch  that  had  l)een  severely  wounded  by  my  shot,  one 
hind-leg  being  broken :  she  had  dragged  herself  into  the  bush, 
and  had  thus  kept  the  dogs  in  a  state  of  excitement  during  the 
remainder  of  the  night.  I  quickly  put  her  out  of  pain,  and 
hoped  that  the  lesson  the  brutes  had  received  would  render  them 
less  aggressive  in  future.  As  is  their  usual  custom,  they  hung 
around  the  place  for  several  days,  calling  for  their  companions, 
and  one  morning  I  saw  eight  or  ten  of  them  on  a  ridge  500 
yards  from  the  house.  It  was  about  9  a.m.,  so  I  saddled  a  horse 
up  and  gave  chase;  but  they  took  through  some  very  thick 
cover,  and  1  only  succeeded  in  shooting  another  bitch,  though 
1  fired  three  or  four  shots  at  them.  That  same  evening  I  shot 
one  of  two  8j)otted  hyaenas,  for  which  I  had  several  times  set 
a  spring  -  gun  ;  but  they  seemed  possessed  of  Mephistophelian 
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cunning,  for  they  invariably  got  the  bait  away  without  getting 

the  bullet.     On  this  night  I  secured  a  kid  by  the  side  of  the 

ivaggon-road  in  a  stout  wattled  cage,  and  had  an  easy  shot  about 

midnight,  at  a  few  yards'  distance.     The  brute  was  a  very  large 

one,  and  old  in  years  as  in  cunning,  his  canine  teeth  broken,  the 

molar  much  worn,  and  only  one  incisor  in  each  jaw  being  left. 

I3ut  the  leopards  still  remained,  until  on  November  29  I  shot 

tlie    splendid  dark  male,  as  related.      I  found   the  remains  of 

several  duiker  and  *msumbi  about,  and  on  the  3d  December  a 

having  been  taken  from  May's  kraal,  I  got  early  on  the  spoor 

half-a-dozen  boys.     It  led  us  into  a  long  straggling  kloof 

'^^it.li  a  number  of  small  gullies  running  into  it.     We  managed 

v-eiry  badly  that  day,  though,  and  I  only  obtained  a  long  shot  at 

t.Vie  leopard  at  over  200  yards,  as  he  was  creeping  along  the  edge 

^t    some  bush,  through  the  partially-burnt  scrub.     He  jumped 

^nto  the  bush  at  once,  then  sprang  out  again  next  moment,  and 

®tood  under  a  low  thorn- tree.     I  fired  again  at  him,  and  believed 

*^®  Was  hit ;  but  though  we  took  his  spoor  a  long  way,  we  could 

^^t  find  blood.     Some  of  the  boys  also  declared  he  was  hit,  but 

^®  had  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  as  we  could  not 

^^e  up  with  him.     We  again  beat  that  kloof  and  the  next  on 

*''^^  following  day,  but  drew  them  blank.     On  the  5th  the  Kafirs 

^  a.  spring-gun.     During  the  night  another  dog  was  taken  and 

^  gun  sprung,  and  when  they  went  to  the  spot  they  found  a 

*^^8e  male  leopard  dead  in  front  of  the  muzzle.     I  went  up  to 

^^  Icraal  when  I  heard  of  it,  and  we  found  a  bullet-wound  in  the 

lower  part  of  the  hind-leg,  just  above  the  tarsus.     It  looked  bad, 

^^4  discharged  matter  copiously.     It  was  plastered  over  with 

"Wk  mud.     This  was  doubtless  the  leopard  1  had  seen  two  days 

*^fore,  and  thus  slightly  wounded. 

But  who  stole  the  dog  ?     Three  days  passed  without  any  fur- 
ther alarm ;  but  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  I  had  occasion  to  go 
a  mile  or  so  along  the  waggon-road  to  where  my  cattle  were 
feeding,  and  on  my  return  at  mid-day  I  came  across  the  drag  of 
a  freshly-killed  goat,  apparently  killed  only  a  very  few  hours 
previously — certainly  since  dawn.    This  began  to  get  monotonous. 
The  leopard  had  left  me  alone  of  late,  and  just  as  I  was  hoping 
that  the  death  of  the  two  males  might, have  its  effect  upon  any 
wives  or  sweethearts  who  had  hitherto  saved  their  hides,  I  find 
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one  of  my  goats  taken  in  broad  daylight,  a  few  hundred  yards 
only  from  the  house.  I  was  carrying  an  old  Martini-Henry 
sporting-rifle  at  the  time — more  from  habit  than  because  I  had 
expected  to  have  any  use  for  it — so  without  delay  I  took  the 
spoor.  The  leopardess  (as  she  proved  to  be)  had  killed  the  goat 
on  a  piece  of  very  open  ground  at  the  head  of  a  kloof,  though  at 
some  distance  from  it,  and  had  dragged  it  across  the  footpath 
into  this  kloof.  Following  this  down  for  a  distance  of  nearly 
300  yards,  it  had  crossed  over  a  narrow  spur  which  lay  between 
this  and  the  next  kloof,  and  was  covered  with  very  long  tangled 
grass.  It  did  not  remain  in  the  next  kloof,  but  merely  crossed 
through  it  and  emerged  again  on  the  end  of  the  long  spur  run- 
ning parallel  to  that  on  which  my  house  stands,  and  divided  from 
it  by  another  long  wooded  kloof,  from  which  we  obtain  our 
water-supply.  Here  it  had  dragged  the  carcass  about  from  patch 
to  patch,  apparently  desirous  of  finding  one  thick  enough  to 
afford  it  good  shelter,  and  had  eventually  made  for  a  very  thorny 
thicket  about  50  yards  up  the  kloof,  towards  the  house  and  close 
to  a  clear  running  stream.  I  think  I  disturbed  her  here,  just  as 
she  reached  the  edge  of  the  bush ;  for  I  found  the  carcass  in  a 
quite  comparatively  open  spot,  and  fancy  I  heard  her  stealthy 
footsteps  on  the  dead  leaves  as  she  moved  away,  though  I  would 
not  run  the  risk  of  scaring  her  by  running  forward.  The  carcass 
was  not  torn  in  any  way,  only  the  fang-marks  in  the  throat 
being  visible ;  and  as  the  spot  seemed  a  suitable  one  for  a  shot 
at  her  on  lier  return,  I  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  sur- 
rounding bush,  with  a  view  to  trying  my  luck  in  the  evening. 
It  was  necessary  to  drag  the  carcass  a  little  distance,  which  I  did 
with  a  hooked  stick,  and  succeeded  in  so  placing  it  that  anything 
coming  to  it  from  below  would  be  visible  from  a  spot  across  the 
creek  about  15  yards  distant,  and  which  could  be  approached 
from  another  spur  than  that  across  which  the  leopardess  had 
dra<iged  the  kill,  thus  doing  away  with  one  of  the  chances  of 
detection. 

Rain  fell  during  the  afternoon,  and  by  sundown  there  was  so 
much  promise  of  a  stormy  night  that  I  was  nearly  giving  up  the 
idea  of  watching ;  but  as  the  spot  was  very  close  to  the  house, 
and  the  chance  of  success  seemed  so  great,  I  resolved  to  try  it, 
and  after  having  some  tea,  I  donned  an  extra  stout  suit  of  clothes 
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and  set  out  for  the  bush.     The  boys  were  instructed  to  sit  up  for 

a  couple  of  hours,  and  then,  if  I  did  not  return,  they  could  go  to 

«Jeep,  leaving  one  of  their  number  on  watch  in  case  I  cooeyed  for 

thetn.    I  took  my  old  Martini  again,  as  it  could  not  damage  with 

the  xain,  and  was  a  very  reliable,  even  if  ancient,  weapon ;  and  I 

carried  also  a  short  stabbing  assegai  for  use  in  emergencies.     In 

^y    cartridge-belt  were  six  or  seven  cartridges,  one  of  British 

make,  military  pattern ;  the  others — and  now  "  read,  mark,  learn, 

and  inwardly  digest" — either  of  Transvaal  make  or  a  Transvaal 

isaxie  of  home-made  cartridges.    I  will  not  disclose  the  well-known 

niafeer's  name,  seeing  that  since  that  time  the  cartridges  have 

inn  j>roved,  though  the  improvement  came  none  too  soon.     I  have 

l^^^xd  more  questionable  language  used  over  them  than  over  any- 

tliing  else  connected  with  shooting.     One  might  get  twenty  that 

^ould  fire  all  right,  and  accurately  up  to — well,  say  100  yards ; 

*^  v-^n  out  of  the  next  ten  would  miss  fire.    One  seldom  gets  more 

n  one  shot,  however,  at  night,  and  I  relied  upon  the  one  car- 

Ige  which  I  knew  would  not  fail  me. 

T'he  gloom  of  evening  was  fast  gathering  round,  augmented  by 

'^^  darkening  storm-clouds  and  the  sharply  falling  rain,  when  I 

)roached  the  spot  I  had  selected  in  the  morning  for  my  night's 

tch.     At  this  place  the  bank  sloped  evenly  down  to  the  small 

.^^        '^am  which  ran  through  the  kloof :  it  was  covered  with  low 

.^  ^"Xashwood,  and  a  few  lofty  straight-stemmed  mJilumi-trees  grew 

^^^^^'i^  and  there.    Across  the  stream  the  bank  was  from  8  to  9  feet 

^  ^h,  a  dense  tangle  of  thorny  jungle  growing  to  within  a  few  feet 

^     the  edge ;  and  close  to  this  I  had  placed  the  kill,  anticipating 

"fc^^^  easy  shot  when  the  leopardess  came  to  drag  it  into  the  thicker 


w.    ^sh,  as  she  certainly  would  do  before  starting  to  eat  it.     When 
took  up  my  post  everything  was  still — not  a  sound  fell  upon 


.y  ears  but  the  constant  patter  of  the  rain  on  the  leaves,  and 
^*ie  muttering  of  distant  thunder  away  in  the  south-east.     It  was 
gloomily  dark  in  the  kloof,  though  I  could  see  the  other  bank 
\^lainly  enough,  and  from  the  moment  of  my  arrival  had  fixed 
tiiy  attention  upon  a  dark  object,  which  I  believed  to  be  the 
Carcass  of  the  goat,  close  to  a  peculiarly-twisted  sapling  by  which 
I  had  marked  the  spot  in  the  morning.     But  no  sound,  no  move- 
ment, betrayed  the  presence  of  the  game  I  sought,  and  at  last  it 
became  so  dark  that  I  knew  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  a  shot 
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if  she  (lid  coiiie.  Ho,  tlimkiug  I  might  perhaps  detain  her  about 
the  spot  till  morning  by  the  sumblance  of  a  trap,  I  crossed  the 
stream,  intending  to  hang  the  kill  up  in  one  of  the  trees  and 
return  home,  coming  back  in  the  moniing  with  the  dogs. 

The  opposite  bank  was  muddy  and  slippery,  and  I  liad  to  catch 
hold  of  the  bushes  i>n  top  to  ptill  myself  up.  I  was  iu  the  act 
of  climbing  over  the  edge,  when  a  low  grating  growl  from  the 
bush  to  my  right  caused  me  to  hesitate.  I  could  see  nothiug, 
but  again  cnme  the  ominous  growl  from  some  spot  unpleasantly 
close  to  me,  and  made  me  tingle  to  my  lingers'  ends.  To  get  on 
top  of  the  bank,  upon  e\en  ground  with  the  brute,  was  my  first 
thought ;  and  then,  without  rising  from  my  knees,  and  with  rifle 
on  full-cock,  I  pecre<l  in  under  the  low  busli.  As  I  did  ao,  a 
whitish-looking  object  attracted  my  attention.  I  knew  it  was 
not  the  kill,  as  the  goat  was  a  black  one,  and  felt  certain  it  woa  a 
portion  of  the  white  fur  of  the  leopardess,  probably  the  ohest. 
The  growling  had  ceased,  but  the  position  was  so  painfully  excit- 
ing that  1  made  up  my  mind  to  end  it  by  firing  at  this  suspicious 
object.  Hoarse  growls  answered  the  shot,  and  the  leopaidess 
sprang  through  the  bush,  and  fell  over,  kicking  and  atrug^ing 
violently  in  the  thorns  a  few  paces  In  front  of  me.  I  had  jumped 
to  my  feet  at  once,  and  got  another  cartridge  in,  watching  eagerly 
for  a  chance  to  give  her  another  shot.  She  appeared  to  luck 
herself  along  towanls  me  through  the  scrub,  and  at  last  I  saw 
her  as  she  struggled  into  a  small  clear  space  between  two  little 
bushes.  She  seemed  lo  catLli  sight  of  me  at  once  as  I  raised  my 
ritle,  and  righted  Iiltsi-II',  crunching  ^ery  low  and  directly  facing 
me.     I  could  niit  hiive  failed  In  kill  her  then,  as  she  was  ao  close, 

if  only '.     I    timuhed   the  irig^er^'click  I"     Out  shot   the 

useless  cartridge,  and  amtther  is  pushed  in,  rapid  aim  taken, 
and  the  trigiier  touohed  a,i;ain.  "  Uliek  '.  "—another  miss-fire  ;  I 
dragged  the  lever  d.iwn,  and  with  the  energy  of  desiNiir  jammed 
a  third  earirid^i'  in.  All  the  time,  save  for  a  peculiar  grating 
gurgling  sound  in  the  hriite's  throat,  she  lay  ijuiet,  and  I  half 
tlmnglit  she  was  unable  lo  spring — that  is,  if  I  thought  of  any- 
thing in  tlnwe  seonnds  which  apjieared  horn's  to  me.  But  as  I 
g.il  this  tliiiil  cartridge  in.  1  knt-w  she  was  coming  on.  There 
was  nil  tinii-  to  tin',  and  as  I  stepped  back  a  pace  anil  threw  the 
riHe  up,  h.ildini;  it  acmss  my  face  with  both  hands,  and  still 
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iietixed  gracefully  when  she  first  gave  warning  of  her  presence, 
^  J  do  not  think  there  would  have  been  any  danger  of  her 
atfc^ixking  had  I  retreated. 

1  never  used  those  cartridges  again :  possibly  I  made  a  mis- 

teJ^^  in  throwing  out  the  bad  ones  from  the  breech,  as  frequently 

th^^  would  go  off  upon  a  second  trial;  but  one  does  not  reason 

s^^il  matters  out  when  cornered  as  I  was.    Anyway,  they  nearly 

me  my  life,  while  carrying  an  assegai  probably  saved  it.     It 

lucky  also  that  I  had  on  the  extra  clothing,  and  I  no  doubt 

^^^ped  better  than  I  deserved  to  have  done. 

In  concluding  the  relation  of  these  incidents  descriptive  of  the 
^^ase  of  the  hill-leopard,  I  would  say  that  I  think  I  have  estab- 
^Whed  the  claim  of  our  African  variety  to  an  equal  amount  of 
ferocity,  daring,  and  cunning  with  its  Indian  relative,  and  the 
fact  that  they  are  game  well  worth  the  attention  of  sportsmen, 
deserving  to  be  fairly  hunted,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  such  mean 
and  cowardly  contrivances  as  spring-guns,  traps,  and  poisoned 
carcasses.     For  my  part,  I  trust  the  day  may  be  far  distant  when 
the  opportunity  will  be  no  longer  afforded  me  of  trying  conclu- 
sions with  them,  or  when  the  cry  of  ''Ingwe!'*  shall  no  longer 
act  as  a  charm  upon  me,  urging  me  to  reach  down  my  trusty 
rifle  from  the  rack,  and  eagerly  join  the  merry  band  of  hunters 
as  they  hasten  to  attack  the  daring  marauder,  the  mtakati  tva 
'niahlati,  the  "  evil  spirit  of  the  woods,"  in  his  forest  lair ! 
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In  the  introductory  chapter  of  this  work  I  have  endeavoured  tc 
convey  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  as  clearly  as  possible  some  idef 
of  the  nature  of  the  " bush- veldt,"  "Low  Country,"  "hunting 
veldt,"  or  "jacht- veldt,"  as  it  is  variously  termed  by  English  anc 
Boer  hunters. 

To  the  uninitiated,  doubtless  the  description  will  have  sug 
gested  a  country  which  at  the  best  is  not  wery  greatly  to  b 
desired,  notwithstanding  the  grand  opportunities  which  it  oflTer 
for  sport;  while  it  is  just  possible  that  its  apparently  endlesi 
sameness,  its  waterless  tracts,  its  sandy  ridges  covered  with  harsl 
thorny  vegetation,  its  crocodile-haunted  streams  and  pools,  it 
teeming  animal  life,  and  the  too-frequent  visitation  of  its  presid 
ing  deity — malarial  fever — proclaim  it  a  country  to  be  altogethe 
shunned. 

But  to  those  fortunate  ones  who  have  been  duly  initiated  int 
its  mysteries,  how  vastly  different  the  prospect !  What  gloriou 
memories  of  the  past  does  it  not  awaken  in  their  minds?  O 
friendships  formed  with  good  fellows  and  plucky  sportsmen,  neve 
to  be  broken  on  this  side  of  shadow-land ;  of  days  of  wild  excite 
ment  and  stirring  adventure;  of  mad  gallops  after  the  flyinj 
sable,  the  great  striding  giraffe,  or  the  fleet  timorous  ostrich 
of  the  merry  gatherings  around  the  evening  camp-fire,  when  th( 
heavy  inflammable  logs  are  piled  up  till  tlie  crackling  flames  leaj 
ten  feet  into  the  air,  their  cheery  blaze  illumining  the  surround- 
ing bush  for  many  yards  outside  the  kraal-fence,  and  the  storj 
of  the  day's  doings  is  rehearsed  with  glad  laughter  and  inimit- 
able gesture  by  both  white  and  black,  the  while  the  well-groomec 
horses — their  noses  deep  in  the  canvas  cribs — contentedly  muncl 
their  evening  meal,  and  the  surfeited  oxen  lay  themselves  down 
with  grunts  of  satisfaction,  for  their  night's  rest;  of  the  lonelj 
moonlight  watches  by  the  lion's  kill,  with  the  waving  grass  anc 
the  whispering  trees  around,  and  the  starry  glories  of  the  south- 
ern hemisphere  studding  the  dark  blue  arch  above ;  and  of  still 
solemn  nights,  the  hours  of  which  have  been  spent  listening  tc 
that  grandest  of  all  music,  the  lions'  deep-toned  roaring !  The 
memory  of  such  scenes  must  ever  stir  the  heart  of  those  whc 
have  participated  in  them,  even  when  the  weak  flesh  no  longer 
answers  to  the  behests  of  the  still  willing  spirit,  and  when  the 
trusty  rifles — upon  whose  accuracy  many  a  time  and  oft  life 
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f  iteelf  has  been  staked — are  laid  aside,  or  hung  up  amongst  the 

'  trophies  of  the  chase! 

There  is  no   animal  so  frequently  met  with    in   the  Low 
C-'ountry,  or  which  will  attract  so  much  attention  to  itself  whether 
the  sportsman  will  or  not,  as  the  quaint  omnipresent  blue  wilde- 
*^^ste,  the  brindled  gnu  of  science ;  and  as  their  hides  have  con- 
siderable marketable  value  for  converting  into  the  best  "  riems," 
^nd  they  show  good  sport  to  a  mounted  man,  they  are  prob- 
^bly  greater  victims  to  the  rifle  than  any  other  of  the  larger 
^^itelopcs.     But  for  the  astonishing  numbers  in  which  they  ex- 
■^^ted   a  few  years  ago,  they  must  long  ere  this  have  become 
p-^tinct,  few  animals  being  more  eagerly  sought  after  by  the 
^^iirierant  hide-hunter  than  these. 

^^ildebeeste  are  gregarious,  going  about  in  troops  of  ten  or 

-en,  up  to  as  many  as  fifty  or  sixty  individuals;  and  I  have 

far  larger  troops  even  quite  lately.     On  one  occasion  riding 

on  to  an  extensive  area  of  new  grass — a  large  clearing  in  the 

3t  of  some  thick  thombush — I  found  it  positively  alive  with 

,^^         i^  antelope :  I  believe  they  numbered  considerably  over  two 

_^^^^cJred.    But  they  are  most  peculiar  creatures  in  their  likes 

dislikes.      Undoubtedly  fond  of  the  society  of  their  own 

ies,  they  yet  appear  equally  at  home  in  that  of  other  animals, 

■^"^ving  a  marked  partiality  for  giraffe,  ostriches,  and  Burchell's 

Impala  are  frequently  found  in  their  company,  but  I 

Ic  they  seek  that  of  the  wildebeeste,  rather  than  the  latter 

.-  -*8.     Bulls  frequently  run  together  in  little  troops,  which, 

^^Mr^ver,  usually  keep   to   themselves,  and   seldom  join  other 

^^^Is.     Solitary  shaggy  old  bulls,  on  the  contrary,  thrust  their 

-j^       "^pany  upon  sable  antelope,  Burchell's  zebra,  and  giraffe ;  and 

1^    *^ave  even  seen  them  with  water-buck,  and,  more  rarely,  with 

'^^^^Oo.     When  these  wary  old  fellows  take  up  with  a  troop  of 

,^^.^by,  the  sportsman,  no  matter  how  well  he  may  be  mounted, 

^    ^^  Hot  be  long  before  he  cries,  "  Hold,  enough  ! "  for  both  are 


^  -^l^  to  go,  tail-on-end  gallop,  mile  after  mile :  their  speed  and 
^  T'^X'ance  are  simply  marvellous.  These  old  bulls  are  a  great 
^^^^^nce  also  with  sable  antelope.     The  latter,  though  possessed 


^^ 

^^    ^t'eat  speed,  are  naturally  inclined  to  gallop  easily,  and  to 

^^cl  frequently ;  but  if  they  have  a  wildebeeste  with  them,  they 
^V^r  to  place  themselves  resignedly  in  his  care,  while  he,  put- 
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ting  himself  at  their  head,  will  lead  one  a  fine  dance  under  such 
circumstances.  The  best  plan,  then,  is  to  try  and  stop  the  wilde- 
beeste  first :  it  is  worth  a  little  trouble  to  do  this,  as  in  the  end  it 
will  save  your  horse  a  lot.  Almost  all  antelopes  will  thus  accept 
the  leadership  of  a  wildebeeste,  but  giraffe  and  ostriches  seldom 
do — invariably  striking  out  on  a  line  for  themselves,  in  what- 
ever direction  instinct  tells  them  they  can  soonest  reach  a  place 
of  safety. 

It  is  most  amusing  at  times  to  watch  what  appear  to  be  the 
frantic  endeavours  of  the  wildebeeste  to  induce  giraffe  to  follow 
where  they  lead,  though  whether  such  is  actually  their  motive 
or  not,  of  course  it  is  impossible  to  say :  their  actions,  however, 
have  every  appearance  of  it.  They  will  race  round,  first  to  one 
side,  then  to  the  other,  backwards  and  forwards,  in  front  of  their 
giant  companions,  rushing  wildly  to  and  fro  at  times  almost 
under  the  giraffe's  legs,  then  running  steadily  abreast  of  them 
for  a  little  distance;  but  not  for  long, — suddenly,  as  by  given 
signal,  down  go  their  heads  and  up  their  heels,  and  with  swish- 
ing tails  they  recommence  manoeuvring  round  the  giraffe,  till, 
weary  and  disgusted  at  the  want  of  sense  displayed  by  those 
whom  they  would  assist,  they  turn  out  and  leave  them  to  their 
fate. 

During  the  heat  of  the  day  wildebeeste  will  almost  invariably 
be  found  lying  down  in  some  shady  hollow,  or  standing  motion- 
less, save  for  the  frequent  swishing  of  their  long  black  tails. 
They  move  off  to  feed  during  the  afternoon  as  the  shadows 
lengthen,  usually  drinking  about  sundown,  and  again  early  in  the 
morning.  Few  animals  evince  greater  curiosity  at  the  sight  of 
any  strange  object,  and  it  apparently  takes  them  a  long  while 
to  make  up  their  minds  as  to  the  nature  of  any  danger  which 
threatens.  Sometimes,  if  disturbed  when  lying  down,  they  will 
jump  to  their  feet  and  form  up  in  a  long  black  line  in  the  shade 
of  tlie  trees,  and  stand  staring  hard  at  tlie  intruder:  one  can 
with  ease  approach  to  within  50  yards  of  a  troop  in  tliis  way. 
At  other  times  they  will  run  a  short  distance,  then  wheeling 
round  broadside,  halt  suddenly,  turning  their  heads  towards  thie 
suspected  danger,  and  constantly  swishing  their  tails :  then  one 
will  make  a  feint  to  rush  off,  darting  aimlessly  to  and  fro  in 
the  rear  of  the  troop,  and  back  again  towards  its  companions, 
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^  at  last  some  wary  old  bull  commences  pawing  the  ground, 

snorting  viciously  and  blowing  the  bot-fly  larvae  from  his  broad 

niuzzle,  then,  giving  the  signal  to  the  rest  of  the  troop,  he  rushes 

off  at  their  head  at  speed  through  the  bush.     Individual  animals, 

however,  are  not  to  be  thus  caught  napping,  and  seldom  allow 

®  nearer  approach  than  120  yards;   and  I  have  known  even 

troop  animals  under  certain  circumstances  to  be  very  shy;   in 

fact,  they  seem  to  know  instinctively  when  danger  threatens,  and 

^hile  at  times  they  will  permit  of  a  very  close  approach  on  the 

P^rt   of  a  spectator  —  even  if  he  is  carrying  a  rifle — the  same 

auinaals  will  dart  off  without  delay  if  they  detect  "  murder  in  his 

^y®«"     There  must  be  a  something  in  a  man's  actions  which, 

ttxilcnown  to  himself,  discloses  to  the  watchful  game  what  his 

^Q  Mentions  are,  and  they  act  accordingly. 

^V"hen  once  wildebeeste  are  started  they  go  very  hard,  with 

speed  and  endurance ;  in  fact,  with  perhaps  the  one  excep- 

of  the  sassaby,  I  think  they  surpass  all  the  larger  antelopes 

lis  respect,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  swear  which  of  these  two 

^    "^Ixe  faster,  for  I  have  certainly  seen  individual  wildebeeste  run 

*^     ^-sst  and  as  far  as  any  sassaby.     With  this  latter  animal  also, 

*^^y  share  the  credit  of  being  considered  the  toughest  of  all 

^^^'^'^ lopes:  if  shot  anywhere  through  the  barrel,  they  will  go  to 

f^*^       eternity,  invariably  running  the  hardest  and  fastest  at  the 

^^^*^  ^  of  the  troop.     If  the  sportsman  is  on  foot,  and  sees  that 

of  the  troop  is  hard  hit,  he  should  lose  no  time  in  following 

^he  spoor,  as  the  animal  will  very  probably  lie  down  quickly, 

^^r  close  to  it,  seldom  turning  out  to  go  any  distance.    I  have 

^uently  secured  wildebeeste  in  this  manner.     When  the  shot 

^red  they  may  scatter  somewhat  at  first,  but  will  very  soon 

together  again,  making  it  quite  impossible  to  pick  out  the 

Y^^^'ided  one  amongst  the  crowd,  especially  when,  as  usually 

f  T?^°^'  ^^®y  ^^®  enveloped  in  a  dense  cloud  of  dust.      By 

Xo^iuff  the  spoor  one  stands  a  verv  sood  chance  of  coming 


•  ^*^ti   the  wounded  animal  lying  down ;  but  if  they  are  pressed 


^    mounted  man,  they  quickly  turn  out  and  run  off  by  them- 

^^re  should  always  be  taken  not  to  approach  unduly  close  to  a 
^^xided  bull,  as  I  have  known  them  charge  very  determinedly 
^tx  occasions ;  and  there  is  no  question  as  to  their  capability 
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^hitC527  aianeft.  iiwta^r  a«»ariB,  laii  rups  fr>iiiiLec5  gxriog  then 

Tru*:  aii-jT*mi*!iii!  of  3.  ^:#:p  wiai  rrnn'TTg  awaj  from  dAiij 
;t7e:  iLwiij^  Jat^reftinTi'X  If  saun^s^  por^Ks  ire  Hing  or  stwodi 
fthions  vfaifca  che  &Iarm  f:}  2It>sl  :±ifT  seLSjaL  make  a  seneial  mo 
TiTitii  fi^fi.  ffatr-le^deT  haa  sanded  firn^^if  thai  some  form 

frf  sui^ZD/:^  zlA  recreaSr  a  few  of  tbe  m^jce  timoioiis  ones  whi 
Uj^nd  &nd  make  oiS^  quickly  foILjweti  bj  the  others,  pell-mell, 
no  iy>Tt  of  order,  for  a  few  Lamireii  Tards :  but  fallin*;  into  line 
hAt,  one  behind  the  other,  thej  will  mn  on  thus  for  miles,  eve 
^*wiiit  and  tarn  made  by  the  leader  being  so  accoratelf  foUow 
by  tfao^  in  the  rear  that  they  assnme  the  appearance  of  aoi 
ha^e  Uack  snake  moving  with  nndolating  motion  throngh  t 
graas,  so  perfectly  is  the  formation  maintained.  The  eccent 
manceavre^  performed  by  some  wildebeeste  on  getting  a  bnl 
are  very  ladicrous :  they  will  rush  rapidly  ronnd  and  round  ii 
circle,  then  suddenly  falling  forward,  and  making  as  it  were 
pivot  of  their  head,  twist  round  with  surprising  speed,  and  ir 
cloud  of  rlust ;  recovering  themselves,  thev  will  dart  away  at 
taiigciit,  i>erhaps  against  some  tree  or  thick  bush,  and  thi 
rxnnmcrice  leaping  and  capering  about,  whisking  their  tails  a 
bellowing  loudly;  again  starting  oft',  and  running  first  in  c 
direction,  then  in  another,  in  a  very  similar  manner  to  that 
wliicli  a  dragon-fly  darts  through  the  air,  till  at  length  tl 
appear  to  make  uj»  their  minds  as  to  the  direction  in  which  tl 
wiHh  V)  go,  and  after  a  few  hundred  yards  of  a  zigzag  ecu 
run  at  top  8j)eed,  they  settle  down  to  business,  and  will  th 
take  some  c;atching. 

Let  m(^  here  instance  a  typical  day's  wildebeeste-shooting. 

( )ur  waggons  stand  outspanned  on  the  edge  of  a  small  clean 
in  tli(^  otherwise  low  but  thick  bush  on  the  north  side  of  t 
Man/imlonii  river,  and  form  a  comfortable  camp,  with  go 
wat<'r  within  100  yards,  and  near  to  long  stretches  of  you 
HWeel  grass,  which  has  sprung  up  since  the  February  **  burns,"  a 
upon  which  our  horses  and  cattle  are  so  intent  that  they  wan( 
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but  a  very  short  distance  from  the  camp.     About  200  yards 

distant  a  small  stony  kopje,  rising  out  of  the  surrounding  bush, 

/onus  a  very  remarkable  feature  of  the  landscape.    It  is  the 

iowest  of  the  straggling  group  comprising  the  Eland  Kopjes — 

thus  called  from  the  elands,  which  but  a  few  years  ago  were  to 

^  found  in  con^derable  numbers  in  their  vicinity. 

We  reached  this  camp  last  night ;  and  as  a  few  days  will  put 
^8  into  the  big-game  veldt  proper,  we  have  resolved  to  stay  over 
the  day,  and  try  for  a  shot  at  wildebeeste  to  replenish  our  larder, 
^nd  prevent  the  necessity  for  further  delays  on  the  road  to  secure 
^*^eat.     We  saddle  up  two  good  nags,  mount  our  after-riders  on 
^Wo  others,  and  with  half-a-dozen  boys  on  foot,  strike  out  towards 
^-He  kopjes,  rounding  the  base  of  the  smaller  one,  and  crossing  in 
«x>rit  of  the  others  till  we  reach  a  spot  where  a  number  of  large 
^^oiilders,  detached  from  the  main  kopje,  lay  piled  up  in  a  great 
and  from  the  summit  of  which,  with  but  little  trouble, 
can  obtain  a  good  view  of  the  surrounding  bush.     Leaving 
horses  below,  we  clamber  up,  and  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or 
refuUy  examine  with  our  glasses  the  bush-clad  ridges  which 
beneath  and  beyond  us.     Nothing,  however,  appears  in  sight 
leeward  our  search;  so  we  are  soon  in  the  saddle  again,  and 
rig  over  a  wide  and  irregular  plain  covered  with  great,  flat, 
ry  masses  of  bed-rock,  which  everywhere  crop  to  the  sur- 
— a  terrible  place  to  race  over  in  pursuit  of  game.     We  head 
towards  a  long  strip  of  thin  bush  at  the  far  end  of  the  flat, 
when  we  are  within  200  yards  of  it  a  big  vlak-vark  (wart- 
sow,  followed  by  four  half-grown  ones,  races  across  our 
t,  with  its  tufted  tail  held  erect,  after  the  ridiculous  manner 
^*    its  kind — a  feat  which  her  progeny  strive  to  emulate.     My 
^^'^panion  nips  off  his  horse,  and  the  sharp  report  of  his  rifle  is 
^lisvrered  by  a  loud  "clop";  the  pig  runs  groggily  forward  for 
"~   yards,  then,  turning  a  complete  somersault,  falls  dead,  before 
^    eager  boys  can  get  up  to  finish  her  with  an  assegai.     We 
^^P^tch  one  of  their  number  back  to  camp  at  once  with  the  pig, 
^  ^cain  resume  our  course  toward  the  bush. 
"*-ne  wind  is  very  shifty,  and  we  ride  for  an  hour  before  seeing 
^ything ;  but  at  last,  just  on  the  edge  of  a  somewhat  extensive 
,  ^t  of  bush,  we  get  fresh  spoor,  an  examination  of  which  con- 
^^%s  us  that  the  game,  having  probably  caught  some  taint  in 
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the  air.  has  m^e  off  op  wind.  It  is  tmlikely,  however,  than  -CL-^oer 
win  3Cf  asT  great  distance ;  so,  caiefally  scanning  the  bnsh  aE3-^=2ai 
ar>i  en  eizlxT  side  of  ns.  we  keep  steadily  on  in  the  <iirectioa  n  fe^-"* 
:j  iLe  irxT.  ril!  we  emerge  on  the  other  side  of  the  thiefiff=^^f» 
iz*i  cc:  ir^o  a  sr^&Il  open  space,  glowing  brightly  in  the  wa— ^^ 
*n— '-"'r^-  ALea.i  of  us  another  broad  belt  of  trees,  and — '^  Th<«^^ 
zhssj  hTz.  L:»:k.  stan«iing  by  that  dark  bush!"*  A  slight  mo 
•nerrr  ts  ice  :•:  irem  faces  round  to  get  a  feur  view  of  as,  and 
:23.  rizw  tuizilv  r^ake  c^nt  the  black  mass  huddled  together 
iiije  iteec  siiiiiie  cf  s^i-me  low  thorn-trees,  and  looking  like  an) 
zuz  ^Jtjui.  skTr  f:r  ihe  restless  swishing  tails  and  the 
7C«*  :c  i  fari  l*:rzeii  head.  They  are  about  150  yards  dis 
■:ai  lerrrf  w-f  :-.ll  iccTcoeh  anv  closer  so  as  to  be  better  able 
rt'ik  nr  Ki«:cs  rut  re  ihe  clceely-grouped  mass,  a  low  snort  givi 
ihe  sic^ial  :c  iLnr  ir:«p.  In  an  instant  they  have  wheeled — do 
J?:  ill  Iteo^if.  rails  irr  whisked  sharply  against  their  haunches, 
awiy  :2iey  ^:.  in  rczT«:t=eIeK  confusion,  in  and  out  amongst  t 
rhy kly-jT:  Trizi:  :r»etr^.  ±z*i  we  at  once  break  into  a  sharp  gallo 
aty  ecciriLzirci  ri^iiz'r  wide  of  me  and  a  little  to  the  left, 
resCLve  scaZi'.ii  jurdzg  oat  the  pace  in  good  style.  The 
is  sociewha:  :r' — :er  *hi  ahead,  and  the  wildebeeste  are  goi 


easuv  -.:w.  iZ}i  eTi«ier.:!v  verv  little  alarmed.     One  old  bu 

m  mm 

IraTr<  :l..f  :t-«  T    riniii:!^  slight: v  :o  one  side,  then  turns  slui 

^   niv  rr^:ii:.     We  are  now  cL>se  up,  a 


i: 


«     .   «   *'    A     ^    J 


:l-.f  ':  rj.  :•  zies  :•:  a  stand  we  pull  in  and  dismo 
:•::„.<  :he  :r>:r-  whrel:n:z  splendidly,  but  scarcelv  h 
im^  *.  -ill  r.^:ei  when  o-r  rll!es  ring  out :  the  old  troo 
ir.rs  if-i  1  in  his  irAoks  wi:h  a  broken  neck  ;  another  fal 
M  his  knrrrs  Zts.  ve^^  hiiLiself.  iwisis  P:»und  and  n:»und  in  rap 
circles.  :he::  var^ishrs  cehini  the  screen  of  vellow  dust  kick 
up  ly  :he  thunderir.^  h:»:fs  of  the  retreating  troop.  We  a 
ritter  :hen:  instAiiilv.  th:uch  tor  s*^me  distance  we  can 
r^cthin^  lu:  the  stinin:::  dust -cloud,  from  whence  every  vaovr 
and  ft^in  'Lirts  out  a  llAck  form,  which,  after  doing  a  little 
skirini^hin^'  -n  the  ^anks  of  the  troop,  again  disappears  from 
\'iew.  Then  the  wounded  bull  turns  out,  the  pace  is  too  hot 
for  him.  and  as  he  strikes  off  to  the  left  he  sends  the  dust 
*^ying  up  along  his  track  as  from  a  ricochet  bullet,  "  There's 
ir  bull,  H ,  give  him  another  shot ! "    And  my  compan- 
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ion  reins  in,  but  before  he  is  clear  of  the  stirrups  the  old  bull, 
uttering  a  deep  groan,  falls  headlong. 

Now  for  it !  We  get  well  down  in  our  saddles,  give  our  nags 
their  heads,  and  in  five  minutes  are  hammering  along  again  in 
the  rear  of  the  troop.  They  do  not  appear  to  hurry,  but  we  are 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  they  nevertheless  keep  their  distance ; 
^^d  that  they  have  the  heels  of  us  is  very  evident  the  next  time 
'^c  jump  down,  for  as  our  rifles  ring  out,  one  and  all  get  their 
heads  well  down  and  rush  off,  scattering  in  all  directions,  and 
^'^th  apparently  no  more  exertion  to  themselves  than  hitherto. 
But  we  gradually  pull  up  on  them  again,  and  the  troop  splits  up, 
^^y  compauion  and  his  after-rider  going  off  with  the  main  body, 
while  I  stick  to  a  little  clump  of  five  or  six,  amongst  which  is 
^  fine  cow  which  I  hit  with  my  last  shot.  She  keeps  in  front  of 
the  rest,  and  we  cover  another  mile  at  racing  pace  before  she 
shows  any  sign  of  flagging,  though  her  hind -quarters  are  red 
^itli  blood ;  but  a  540-grains  solid  bullet  is  no  joke  even  to  so 
^^unch  and  tough  a  customer  as  a  wildebeeste,  and  she  at  last 
hegins  to  drop  behind.  Letting  my  horse  out,  and  riding  a  little 
^ide,  I  am  quickly  alongside  of  her,  and  dismounting,  give  her 
^  sbot,  bringing  her  to  a  stand;  then  as  she  walks  aimlessly 
'orward  again,  a  third  through  the  shoulders — she  totters,  and 
With  a  surly  grunt  falls  to  the  ground. 

-Ere  she  is  down  I  am  again  in  the  saddle  in  pursuit  of  the 
'^^ainder,  amongst  which  is  another  full-grown  bull — ^my  good 
^S  still  going  well  and  strong.    Across  a  wide,  open  grass  plain 
.  ^y  lay  themselves  out  to  run,  and  shape  so  well  at  it  that  I 
^i  inclined  to  give  them  best ;  but  seeing  they  are  running  in  a 
*  circle,  and  evidently  making  for  another  belt  of  timber  on 
^  ^ght,  I  head  away  over  a  long  shallow  "  pan,"  a  vile  bit  of 
^^Ujid   covered   with   grass    and   riddled   with   antbear  -  holes. 
^^kily  for  us  both,  my  horse  negotiates  these  in  safety,  though 
3''  Unfortunate  after- rider  comes  a  heavy  cropper,  but  eventually 
^^^ins  his  saddle.     Once  across  the  pan,  it  is  evident  we  have 
S^Ued  on  the  wildebeeste  considerably,  and  using  the  spurs  for 
^^^  first  time,  my  gallant  nag  answers  gamely,  and  once  more 
P^t8  me  on  even  terms  with  the  game  just  as  they  enter  the 
^iish.     I  roll  out  of  the  saddle  first  chance  (under  such  circum- 
stances one  cannot  wait  till  a  horse  stands,  hence  the  reason  that 
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sportsmen  out  here  prefer  an  animal  of  14  or  14^  hands  for  a 
shooting- pony),  and  get  in  a  good  shot  at  the  big  bull,  for 
immediately  upon  receiving  it  he  wheels  short  round,  and  comes 
charging  blindly  past  me  at  a  distance  of  not  more  than  20 
yards.  Another  bullet  as  he  dashes  past,  aimed  for  the  ear — 
but  which,  as  I  afterwards  found,  struck  the  base  of  the  horn — 
staggers  him,  and  yet  again  he  wheels,  and  pulling  up,  stands 
facing  me,  snorting  loudly,  and  throwing  blood-tinged  foam  from 
his  mouth.  He  looks  decidedly  mischievous  now,  but  has  little 
time  to  make  up  his  mind  to  anything,  for  a  bullet  between  the 
eyes  floors  him.     Leaving  the  boy  to  cover  him  up,  I  ride  over  to 

the  spot  where  I  dropped  the  cow,  and  soon  fall  in  with  H 

coming  up  with  the  boys.  We  had  each  secured  three  wilde— 
beeste,  so,  well  pleased  with  our  spin,  we  give  the  necessary^ 
instructions  to  the  boys,  and  ride  campwards  together. 

I  cannot  say  whether  wildebeeste  are  able  to  swim,  for  I  nevcT 
saw  them  try  to  cross  deep  water ;  but  on  one  occasion  I  witness 
a  singular  incident,  which  at  the  time  led  me  to  think  they  coul 
not  do  so.     I  was  hunting  on  foot  near  the  junction  of  the  Mji- 
ndaua  and  Mabutsha  rivers,  and  having  liit  a  good  koodoo  bal! 
hard,  had  followed  him  into  an  extensive  gwan^a  thicket,  whe 
I  lost  the  spoor  amongst  the  numerous  tracks  of  other  ganri 
Catching  sight  of  an  animal  standing  in  the  thicket,  the  nata 
of  which  neither  I  nor  my  boy  could  determine,  I  fired  at  it. 
dashed  off,  and  we  followed  on  the  spoor,  evidently  that  of  a  l>- 
wildeVieeste  bull :  it  led  us  to  the  edge  of  a  deep  pool,  300  yar« 
long  by  about  25  yards  wide,  with  10-feet-high  banks.     Heari 
something  splashing  in  the  water,  which  we  at  first  thought  v 
a  crocodile,  I  clambered  down  to  the  edge  with  difficulty  throu^ 
the  tangled  reeds  and  other  vegetation  on  the  banks,  and  sa 
wildebeeste  struggling  in  the  water,  and  apparently  drowiii 
Thinking  I  had  hit  my  animal  and  that  this  was  the  identi 
one,  I  finished  him  with  a  bullet  in  the  back  of  the  head, 
was  too  heavy  for  us  to  drag  ashore ;  but  we  quite  satisfied  o 
selves  upon  one  point — viz.,  that  I  had  missed  him  with 
first  shot,  the  bullet  probably  glancing  from  some  intervei 
branch  or  tree-stem.     The  only  bullet -hole  in  the  animal 
the  one  in  the  back  of  the  head  which  killed  him,  and  yet  I 
sure  that  if  we  had  left  him  alone  he  would  have  drowned- 
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Js  just  possible  a  crocodile  may  have  seized  his  hind-leg,  but  the 

^ater  was  clear,  and  we  could  see  the  legs  plainly,  and  there  did 

flot  appear  to  be  any  mark  of  a  crocodile's  teeth  upon  either  of 

Oiem.    We  returned  with  boys  next  day  to  try  and  drag  him  out 

^d  examine  him  further,  but  of  course  during  the  night  the 

cJt)codiles  had  dragged  him  in  under  the  bank,  and  we — having 

^o  wish  to  furnish  a  repast  for  these  loathsome  brutes — ^yielded 

^*ie  point     The  broad  muzzle  and  chin  of  this  wildebeeste  were 

perfectly  white,  the  nostrils  alone  being  black,  and  I  regret  not 

^^^  secured  the  head  in  the  first  instance,  as  it  was  a  curiosity. 

^  have  frequently  seen  patches  of  white  on  the  muzzle,  usually 

^^  the  upper  lip,  but  in  this  instance  it  was  entirely  white. 

I    have  already   referred  to   the   fact  that  occasionally   old 

^ildebeeste  bulls  will   charge  very  viciously.     I  have  known 

_    stances  of  this  occurring  to  others,  and  on  more  than  one 

lion  it  has  occurred  to  myself.     It  is  sometimes,  however, 

^cvdt  to  assert  that  an  animal  is  actually  charging  with  intent 

do  harm:  frequently  the  blind  forward  rush  of  a  wounded 

^Bt  has  every  appearance  of  a  determined  charge,  whereas  the 

^^tial  is  really  only  rushing  aimlessly  forward  without  any 

^ought  of  the  direction  in  which  it  is  going.     The  following 

.ent  is  a  case  in  point.     While  travelling  up  through  the 

Country  on  my  return  from  England  in  1893, 1  came  across 


^^Oaall  lot  of  wildebeeste,  eight  or  ten  in  number,  I  think — 
r^^vigh,  owing  to  the  dense  nature  of  the  bush,  it  was  diflBcult  to 
"^   ior  certain.    My  hunting  Kafir  May  was  with  me,  and  I  was 


*ro 


ing  a  double  12  rifle,  taking  2i-ounce  conical  bullets.     I 

.T^^^t^ped  one  with  the  first  barrel,  the  bullet  raking  a  wildebeeste 

^^^^  and  aft,"  and  as  I  reloaded,  I  saw  five  or  six  others  running 

»    ^^d  us  in  a  half-circle,  at  about  80  yards,  at  top-speed,  and 

J^^-^ed  by  a  very  fine  old  bull.    I  took  him  between  the  neck  and 

'^Vilder,  and  floored  him,  bellowing;  but  in  an  instant  he  was 

lis  legs  again,  and  coming  down  on  top  of  us  like  a  rail- 

j^  ^3^  engine,  snorting  loudly.    The  boy  and  I  stood  fast,  and  when 

•j,^^^   Ai^ras  close  up  I  fired  into  his  head,  dropping  him  all  of  a  heap. 

j^^^t  bull  had  not  the  remotest  intention  of  charging  us ;  probably 

"Vould  have  been  as  surprised  as  we  should  have  been — though 

^haps  less  damaged — had  he  bowled  one  or  both  of  us  over. 

ifVliether  in  the  next  instance  which  I  will  relate  the  wilde- 
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beeste's  intentions  were  equally  innocent  is  open  to  question,  and 

evidence  is  not  wanting  to  prove  that,  at  any  rate,  he  thought 

there  was  just  an  off-chance  of  discomfiting  his  enemy.     I  was 

shooting  with  a  companion,  and  had  a  good  spin  after  a  small  lot 

of  sassaby.     My  friend  was  badly  mounted,  and  thus  got  left  in 

the  lurch,  but  I  managed  to  secure  a  good  bull,  which  fell  in  a 

shallow  water-course,-  and  as  I  was  riding  up  to  where  he  lay,  I 

saw  five  wildebeeste  bulls  racing  past  through  the  low  scrub  on 

the  opposite  side  of  a  little  gully.     Seeing  that  the  sassaby  was 

dead,  I  at  once  galloped  off  in  pursuit,  and  raced  down  the  edge 

of  the  water-course  to  try  and  cut  the  wildebeeste  off  the  point 

for  which  they  were  making,  an  extensive  area  of  thick  bush, 

about  half  a  mile  down  the  slope  of  the  ridga     They  were  too 

quick  for  me,  however,  and   entered  the   bush   some   distance 

ahead ;  so  I  kept  along  the  edge,  outside,  expecting  to  head  them 

if  they  held  their  original  course.     On  rounding  the  corner  of  the 

bush,  to  my  astonishment  I  saw  a  large  troop  of  Burchell's  zebra 

trot  out  into  the  open,  followed  by  another  lot,  which  crossed  in 

front  of  me,  and,  wheeling  round,  joined  the  main  troop.     They 

certainly  numbered  a  hundred,  and  had  a  large  number  of  young 

foals  with  them.     I  now  walked  my  horse  slowly  along  the  edge 

of  the  bush,  keeping  a  sharp  look-out  for  the  wildebeeste,  when 

I  heard  the  dull  thunder  of  many  hoofs  upon  the  sun-baked 

ground,  and  knew  that  a  large  troop  of  game  was  near  at  hand ; 

but  I  was  quite  uuprepared  for  the  marvellous  scene  upon  which 

my  eyes  rested  a  few  moments  later.     I  noticed  a  dark  mass 

moving  along  and  approaching  me  at  an  angle  through  the  edge 

of  the  bush,  and  then  suddenly,  as  if  summoned  by  the  stroke  of 

a  magic  wand,  a  countless  troop  of  game,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 

poured  out  from  the  shelter  of  the  trees  into  the  open  ground. 

Wildebeeste,  koodoo,  waterbuck,  impala,  and  Burchell's  zebra,  all 

were  there,  and  very  probably  others  that  I  did  not  see,  for  it 

was  absolutely  impossible  to  note  everything,  seeing  that,  as  is 

usually  the   case  in  the  bush  -  veldt,  my  range  of  vision   was 

limited. 

"  A  trampling  troop, — I  see  them  come, 
In  one  vast  scjuadron  they  advance." 

I  had  pulled  up  directly  I  saw  them  emerging  from  the  bush, 
though  I  had  great  difficulty  in  keeping  my  excited  horse  quiet — 
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he  was  just "  spoiling "  for  a  run ;  but  I  could  do  nothing  else 

than  sit  in  silent  admiration.     The  zebra  had  meanwhile  come 

found  behind  me  and  crossed  my  wind,  while  the  wildebeeste 

ftnd  koodoo  were  running  about  here  and  there,  some  of  them 

standing  looking  at  me,  appearing  to  have  perfect  confidence  in 

their  numbers.     But  as  soon  as  ever  they  saw  the  retreating 

^ebra,  the  alarm  spread  quickly ;  the  waterbuck,  thirty  or  more 

^   number,  turned  down  towards  the  river,  the  wildebeeste  got 

their  heads  down  between  their  forelegs  and  thundered  away 

ftrter  the  zebra,  the  koodoo  and  impala   following  them  more 

leisurely.    It  was  a  never- to-be  forgotten  sight, — the  whole  place 

^as  alive  with  game ;  at  a  rough  estimate  I  should  think  there 

^^re  fully  a  hundred  and  fifty  wildebeeste,  over  a  hundred  Bur- 

^«ells,  thirty  or  more  koodoo,  and  at  least  two  hundred  impala. 

-Ajs  they  moved  off  I  slackened  the  reins,  and  cantered  along 

^^irid  them,  keeping  a  little  above  wind.     I  had  no  particular 

'^^^J^ot  in  view, — the  sight  was  so  bewildering  I  could  scarcely 

s  up  my  mind  what  head  I  wished  to  secure,  and  I  would 

been  content  to  have  ridden  all  day  with  such  a  sight  before 

r*^^*        Away  they  galloped,  whirling  along  over  a  wide,  red-sand 

^*     till  absolutely  nothing  of  all  their  packed  masses  was  visible, 

^      3^  a  dense  cloud  of  penetrating  dust  which  covered  the  whole 

^^^.    Then  they  raced  ofif  on  to  a  long  strip  of  burnt  ground 


^^*      -^^  the  black  ash-dust  was  even  worse  than  the  sand.     The 
^j^.^^^t  produced  on  such  occasions  by  the  vagaries  of  individual 


ebeeste  which  dart  out  from  the  packed  ranks  of  their  com- 
ions,  and  rush  blindly  here  and  there  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
p,  rolling  up  the  black  ash  in  great  heavy  smoke  like  pufifs  at 
^      -  vy  stride,  is  very  remarkable,  while  at  intervals  from  out  the 
4^  ^^t-cloud  came  the  loudly  reiterated  cry  of  the  startled  zebras, 
/^^wa-ha,  kwa-ha,  kwa-ha ! "     But  at  the  pace  at  which  we  tra- 
^'^led,  we  very  soon  left  the  burnt  ground  behind  us,  and  ran 
^^ough  a  splendid  piece  of  park-like  country,  covered  with  low 
S^^ss  and  a  few  scattered  thorn-trees  ;  and  here  the  various  troops 
^^^gan  to  split  up,  and  the  pace  slackened.     I  quickly  ran  in 
^tiongst  them,  sending  them  flying  in  all  directions,  the  brightly 
Coloured  impala  leaping  and  springing  about  in  bewildering  con- 
fusion, before,  behind,  and  on  either  side.     Two  fine  old  wild- 
beeste  bulls  ran  but  a  few  paces  off  on  my  left,  some  long-legged. 
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large-eared  koodoo  cows,  with  three  or  four  young  calves  close  on 
my  right,  while  just  ahead  a  grand  old  bull  cantered  lazily  along, 
his  massive  spiral  horns,  black  and  ivory-tipped,  laid  well  back 
above  his  shoulders,  and  the  white  stripes  on  the  flanks  showing 
out  with  striking  clearness  on  the  soft  blue-grey  of  the  hide.  He 
looked  indeed  a  magnificent  creature,  but,  as  is  too  often  the  case, 
his  great  beauty  was  the  cause  of  his  undoing,  for  as  soon  as  he 
heard  me  clattering  along  behind  him,  he  turned  slightly  off  to 
the  left,  and,  slackening  his  pace  as  I  jumped  down,  was  just 
about  to  come  to  a  stand,  when,  as  he  turned  broadside,  I  placed 
a  bullet  fair  in  the  centre  of  his  shoulder.  A  heax'y  stumble,  a 
mad  forward  rush  for  50  or  60  yards,  and  before  I  was  again  in 
the  saddle  he  rolled  over  dead. 

I  had  seen  another  good  bull  running  with  this  one,  but  as 
he  was  now  no  longer  in  sight,  and  thinking  he  had  probably 
gone  ofif  with  some  of  the  cows — which  by  this  time  had  split 
up  into  several  small  troops — I  turned  my  attention  to  a  lot  of 
four  or  five  wildebeeste  bulls,  one  at  least  of  which  I  could  see 
carried  a  fine  head.     It  did  not  take  long  to  cut  these  out — in 
company  with  some  impala  and  two  koodoo  cows — from  the  rest 
of  the  game ;  when  I  raced  them  over  a  long  grass  flat,  in  the 
middle  of  which  I  jumped  down   and  fired  at  the  best   bull, 
bringing  him  down  spread-eagled  on  the  ground.     I  saw  he  was 
not  dead,  and  would  have  ridden  up  and  given  him  another  shot, 
had  I  not  just  at  the  moment  caught  sight  of  the  other  koodoo 
bull  away  up  iu  a  strip  of  bush  to  my  right.     He  was  not  going 
fast,  merely  cantering  along  the  edge  of  the  bush,  inside;  but 
as  it  was  very  tliick,  I  had  to  hurry  up  or  there  was  a  goo( 
chance  of  losing  him.     And  after  all  I  was  too  late  :  he  probabl; 
caught  sight  of  me,  and  turned  oft'  farther  into  the  bush,  when 
I  lost  all  trace  of  him,  and  after  riding  some  distance  through  it 
gave  up  the  search,  and  returned  towards  the  spot  where  I  hat 
left  the  wildebeeste  lying.     I  had  marked  the  place  by  a  littl 
patch  of  thick  bush  growing  close  to  a  large  thorn-tree  near  thn 
middle  of  the  Hat,  but  on  turning  my  horse  in  that  direction, 
noticed  two  or  three  similar  bushes  scattered  about  on  the  plai     -   —  m 
However,  I  rode  straight  across  to  the  most  likely  looking  ^^/ 

them,  a  clump  of   low  scrubby  bush  with  a  few  long  saplin  ^ jg-s 

growing  in  the  centre.     I  felt  certain  the  bull  was  unable  to  g^^^^^^ 
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fiw^ay,  or  even  to  rise,  as  by  the  way  he  fell  it  appeared  as  though 
the  bullet  had  broken  the  sacral  vertebroe ;  so  I  rode  close  up 
^  the  patch,  looking  round  on  all  sides,  and  over  and  through 
^he  bush.  I  could  not  see  anything  of  him,  however,  and  was 
®bout  to  ride  right  through  the  scrub,  when  I  heard  a  grunt, 
®^d  at  once  saw  the  wildebeeste  jump  to  his  feet  and  come 
straight  at  me.  I  very  quickly  turned  my  horse  short  round, 
^nd,  giving  him  the  spurs,  galloped  off  clear  of  the  bush — just  as 
the  old  bull  came  out,  passing  exactly  over  the  spot  where  my 
**or8e  had  been  standing  a  moment  before.  I  now  pulled  in 
Quickly  and  jumped  down,  giving  him  a  shot  in  the  shoulder, 
*^^t  too  far  back.  He  wheeled  round  at  once,  and  stood  eyeing 
in  a  most  vicious  manner.  I  was  about  to  give  him  a  shot 
the  head,  when  his  hind-quarters  gave  way,  and  with  a  surly 
he  rolled  over  on  his  side,  dead.  My  first  bullet  had 
^^^^iipletely  disabled  him  for  the  time,  paralysing  the  hind-quar- 
^^*^,  but  the  vertebrae  were  not  touched  as  I  at  first  thought ; 
*''^e    second  bullet  had  passed  through  one  of  his  lungs. 

It  may  be  worth  noticing  that  when  I  went  to  examine  the 

voodoo  bull — a  magnificent  animal,  carrying  a  pair  of  widespread 

*^^^'>c*i3s  58  inches  over  the  curve — I  found  that  he  had  been  ter- 

^*^l>lj^  torn  and  bitten  about  the  head  and  neck,  probably  by  a 

^^opiard.     One  of  the  brute's  fangs  had  entered  just  above  the 

it  eye,  making  a  clean  punctured  wound  into  which  my  little 

:€r  would  enter,  and  from  which  blood  and  serum  were  still 

^^ozing ;  the  base  of  the  ear  was  also  badly  bitten,  and  there  were 

iw  claw-marks  on  the  shoulder  and  on  the  horns.    Poor  brute ! 

must  have  had  a  hard  tussle  for  his  life.     It  was  certainly 

^^^ther  a  leopard  or  a  young  lion  that  he  had  fallen  foul  of,  as 

*^^  "^ould  never  have  escaped  from  the  clutches  of  a  full-grown 

T^t   is  not  by  any  means   an   unfrequent  occurrence  to  find 

^  ^^als  thus  wounded — that  have  escaped  from  the  very  jaws 

^^ath,  as  it  were ;  and  I  have  always  remarked  that  in  such 

_^^  the  wounds  are  invariably  on  the  face,  shoulders,  or  hind- 


pj       ^  vers,  and  never,  or  very  seldom,  in  the  throat  or  neck — the 
If     ^^^  usually  seized  by  a  lion  or  leopard.     So  it  would  seem  as 


u^   ^^tien  once  these  animals  seize  their  prey  fairly  by  throat  or 
*^ ,  escape  is  hopeless  and  the  beast  is  killed ;  but  when,  either 
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a  lot  of  thick  overhanging  bush,  a  wildebeeste  bull  suddenly 

sprang  away  in  front  of  us,  and,  running  about  100  yards,  turned 

broadside  on,  and  stood.     He  caiTied  a  fine  head,  which  I  deter- 

Duned  to  secure  if  possible ;  so  as  he  turned  round,  I  was  already 

OQ  the  ground,  and  gave  him  a  shot.     He  dropped  on  the  spot 

'^thout  a  kick,  but  I  knew  that  meant  a  neck-shot  and  speedy 

i^oovery ;  and  in  an  instant  he  was  on  his  legs  again,  and  darted 

^ff,  zigzagging  through  the  bush  in  a  most  disconcerting  manner, 

Ashing  and  wheeling  about  to  right  and  left,  so  that  it  was  most 

^^ifficult  to  get  a  sight  on  him  at  all.     I  found  the  mark,  how- 

^v-er,  as  I  could  tell  by  the  loud  "  clop  "  that  followed  the  shot ; 

^^t  he  increased  his  pace  if  anything,  so  I  got  on  my  horse  and 

ff^-Uoped  after  him,  Muntumuni  having  already  started,  so  as  to 

fceep  him  in  sight  through  the  bush.    The  bull  eventually  ran 

^^to  an  extensive  gwarra  thicket,  where  we  lost  sight  of  him; 

bixt  ive  pushed  on  as  hard  as  we  could,  and  on  the  other  side  of 

^tko    thicket  came  to  a  large  opeu  spot  in  the  bush,  covered  with 

Ion|g  grass.     I  had  expected  to  have  been  close  on  his  heels  here, 

'^'^^t    to  our  astonishment  he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen ;  so  we 

l^^aded  slightly  away,  thinking  he  must  have  turned  up  along 

^"^  €dge  of  the  bush,  and  did  not  care  to  face  the  open.    Suddenly 

^ne   hoy,  who  was  riding  alongside  of  me,  pulled  up,  and  pointed 

here,  beside  a  small  bush  in  the  middle  of  the  open  ground, 

almost  completely  hidden  by  the  long  grass,  lay  our  bull. 

could  just  make  out  the  outline  of  his  back  and  his  horns 

the  grass-tops,  and  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  it  would 

^  good  opportunity  of  using  my  camera,  as  I  could  focus  the 


*>ush 


and  then  make  the  bull  stand  up.     So  we  rode  back  into 


^    l>ush,  and  dismounting,  I  left  the  boy  to  watch  the  wilde- 


5,  and,  jumping  on  to  his  horse,  rode  to  camp.  My  camera 
j'  ^***  in  the  waggon  ready  for  use,  so  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
^.)^^s  back  again  at  the  spot  where  I  left  Muntumuni.  The 
jj^  ^^beeste  had  been  lying  quiet  all  the  time ;  so  as  soon  as  the 
^^  ^Ximent  was  ready  we  hitched  our  horses  up,  and  cautiously 
'^  ^-^ced  together  to  the  edge  of  the  patch  of  grass  in  which  the 
lij^  ^'^^ed  bull  lay,  the  boy  carrying  my  rifle,  having  left  his  with 
tK  horses.     Even  on  our   approach   the  bull  still  lay  quiet, 

o^     ^gh,  as  he  was  exactly  facing  us,  he  must  have  been  aware 
^^\ir  presence,  and  was  just  "  foxing."    Telling  Muntumuni  to 
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lav  tL<;  lifi^  rlown,  aii<i  tij  kt^eel  GC'Icrceatb  the  tripod  to  steady 
th*;  KiStmintri:,  I  prixettiie*!  to  f'>;a3  the  bti5h  near  vhich  was 
the  ^il'Mi'^-.x^;  bu:  just  a.';  I  had  the  Uack  cloth  over  mv  head, 
the  Ijoy  whimpered,  •■"  lya  sukumA  "  ( -  It's  getting  up '').  I  barely 
caught  a  glimp*e  oi  hita  on  the  ^jund-i:las3,  when  there  was 
a  grf^at  upheaval  fA  tripoi  and  camera,  a  hoarse  shout  of  "  Gijima, 
rfijitna,  t^aaa  1 "  <"  Run,  run,  sir :  " ),  and  I  became  aware  that  the 
hull  wa3  coming  for  u^.  Next  instant  we  were  doing  all  we 
knew  aCTfiSiH  that  piece  of  open  ground,  the  boy  in  one  direction, 


a 

-<g- 

M 

Br/  ,1-;, ,^ 

^j.      ^-?r^ia>;?-    /JK^ 

1 

^B^s^^BlS     \M/'^Kfll 

,-l  iw//  viildcbeisU  objiiti  to  ichis  fhoU'griifhcd. 

wiih  tlio  triporl  clattering  about  his  heels,  and  I  in  another  with 
tin;  black  cloth  ttiiiling  hehinil.  There  had  been  no  time  to  pick 
uji  the  rille,  ujion  which  the  bull  very  deliberately  trampled,  and 
wiii'u  1  pulled  up  it  was  from  sheer  inability  t<i  fjo  any  farther 
flip  laughiiif'.  I  stood  aud  surveyed  the  situation — ^Mnuttununi, 
11)1)  yards  nway,  also  laufjbinf;  immoderately,  but  lian-jing  on  to 
my  ciiuii'ra  like  a  liHtuh ;  the  bidl  iu  botween  us,  gruntiuj;  low. 
iind  glauciug  fnnu  ouo  to  the  otlmr,  as  if  weighing  iu  his  miud 
Ihi;  cbuncert  iu  favour  of  auollier  charge.  As  iL  was  evident, 
however,  that  lie  wouM  not  permit  a  second  attenijit  at  photo- 
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graphing  him,  and  every  minute  was  but  adding  needlessly  to  his 
pftin,  I  ran  across  to  the  horses,  and,  taking  the  other  rifle,  walked 
op  towards  our  surly  friend  with  it.     He  looked  uncommonly 
kicked  as  I  approached,  frequently  lowering  his  head  and  snort- 
^^St  pawing  the  ground  with  one  forefoot.    I  gave  him  no  chance, 
aowever,  to  charge  again,  but  when  within  twenty  paces  of  him 
fii'ed  into  his  head,  and  dropped  him.     He  was  an  exception- 
ally line  bull,  and  carried  the  widest  pair  of  horns  I  have  ever 
secured,  measuring  2  feet  3  inches  in  a  straight  line  between  the 
inside  bends.    I  have  seen  a  yet  larger  pair,  purchased  by  some 
friends  of  mine  from  a  Boer.     I  had  no  opportunity  of  measuring 
^heixi,  however,  but  think  they  must  have  been  29  or  30  inches 
^^^t^Ween  the  bends.     The  blue  wildebeeste  inhabiting  this  thick 
^^3li  country  never,  I  am  convinced,  attain  the  horn  dimensions 
^'    t;liose  of  more  open  districts,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with 
t«^    buffalo.     This  bull  stood  4  feet  1^  inch  at  the  withers :  the 
[e  height  is  3  feet  11  inches  or  4  feet,  and  of  the  cows  3 
9  inches. 

taken  young,  the  blue  wildebeeste  is  easily  tamed ;  but  as 

grow  older,  they  are  apt  to  develop  into  unpleasant,  if  not 

^c^titaally  dangerous,  pets.      They  evince  a  decided  dislike  to  a 

-^^^fir,  and  will  charge  and  bowl  them  over  in  a  most  uncere- 

^*^^>iuous  manner.      I  once  caught  a  young  one,  a  yearling,  in 

«.    c^nrioos  way  on  the  Mjindana  river.     Having  been  shooting 

the  ground  the  day  before,  I  had  killed  a  fat  cow,  and  on 

^^g  past  the  spot  next  day,  we  saw  a  young  wildebeeste 

^aUcing  slowly  along  under  some  trees,  near  to  one  of  which 

®    stood  and  permitted  us  to  ride  up  to  him.     As  we  had 

J^^^ipated  a  run  we  had  taken  the  riems  from  the  horses'  necks, 

1. V^    ^:nade  running  nooses  in  the  ends  of  them  to  throw  over  the 

L        ^    fellow's  head.     To  our  surprise,  however,  as  we  rode  up 

IjI      ^id  not  even  look  round  to  see  what  was  coming  up  behind 

^^  *        We  approached  him  up  wind,  and  when  within  a  few 

j»     ^^  Muntumuni  rode  up  on  the  other  side  to  throw  his  noose. 

u^         >¥ildebeeste  forestalled  him,  however,  and  running  quickly 

j.;^      ^^  the  horse,  stood  quietly  alongside  while  the  boy  slipped  the 

^^^^   over  its  neck;  but  before  I  could  get  mine  over,  he  must 


^^       -  winded  us,  or  become  frightened  at  the  restraint,  for  he 
^^Xnenced  to  cut  capers,  and  dragging  the  riem  from  the  boy's 
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hands,  rushed  ott*.  I  quickly  galloped  alongside  him,  when  he 
repeated  the  performance  of  running  up  to  the  horse,  doubtless 
taking  it  for  its  mother,  which  was  probably  the  cow  killed  the 
previous  day.  This  time  we  succeeded  in  getting  both  riems  over, 
one  on  each  side,  and  thus  led  him  easily  to  camp  some  two 
miles  distant.  I  kept  him  for  three  days,  and  then  let  him  go, 
as  I  had  no  milk  to  give  him  nearer  than  at  the  head  camp, 
many  miles  distant.  Otherwise  I  would  have  kept  him  alto- 
gether, as  he  was  very  quiet,  and  permitted  me  to  handle  him 
unreservedly.  Whether  he  lived  or  not  after  being  turned  loose 
is  hard  to  say,  but  he  probably  would  do  so,  if  not  caught  by 
lions,  leopards,  or  wild-dogs :  at  all  events,  I  saw  him  feeding  in 
the  vicinity  of  our  camp  on  several  subsequent  occasions. 


CHAPTER    XV. 


HUNTING  THE  SABLE  ANTELOPE. 
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Yjo^xjaZfs^  tMSw»3BL  SiiZs — yTamc  wfabsses — ^A  doel  to  death — ^A  fi^ht 
fcx  3i — E£'v>n;s>fi — ^A  ^ciiiky  Aa'iMMr\K — A  aesr  thing — ^An  amiuing 
Lxc  :ixi.  H .  JT«k  >:<zs !  "^ — X-sC  to  be  aui^^t  napping 
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"  03fE  of  the  IoTcIff=sc  anfrciils  wiiieh  graces  this  fair  creation  ! " 

Such  is  Gori.Q  C^nsmin^rs  »ieacripcioa  of  the  sable  antelope 

when  first  h^  met  wfih  it,  4iid  in  ei:pr«s5es  an  opinion  which  ne 

pTofaablr  held  to  the  la-st.     And  wirhont  hesitation  I  re-echo  his  j 

enthnsostic  words,  for  I  consider  the  sable  stands  alone  and  ^ 

without  a  riral  amon^t  the  antelopes,  animals  which  for  grace  '^ 

and  beantr  surpass  all  the  other /Vror  natura:.    The  koodoo  is  be- 

Tond  question  a  niagni£cent  creature,  and  his  great  spiral  horns  ^ 

are  jnstlj  held  to  be  valoable  trophies,  but  for  my  part  I  should  -■ 

never  dream  of  comparing  the  two,  beautiful  as  each  is  in  its  way. 

The  incidents  connected  with  the  death  of  mj  first  sable  bull,  «J 

as  of  mj  first  lion,  are  still  fresh  in  my  memory,  and  the  recol-  ~. 

lection  of  them  will  long  outlive  most  others.    To  the  present  ^^ 

moment  the  sight  of  a  good  old  sable  bull  causes  me  to  ex-  _^ 

perience  a  thrill  of  enjoyment  as  keen  almost  as  that  with  which 
I  viewed  my  first,  in  the  good  days  gone  by.  In  most  parts  of 
the  country  of  which  I  write,  the  sable  antelope  is  by  no  means 
rare  even  at  the  present  day ;  indeed  there  are  places  where  it 
is  particularly  plentiful,  being  frequently  seen  in  troops  of  from 
twelve  or  fifteen  to  thirty  or  more  in  number,  though  it  is  true 
that  twelve  years  ago  one  could  count  ten  for  each  one  that  will 
now  be  found. 

A  full-grown  sable  antelope  bull  stands  from  13i  to  14  hands 
at  the  shoulder,  and  a  cow  12  J  hands.     The  longest  pair  of  sable 
antelope  bull  horns  I  ever  saw  were  secured  by  a  Boer  hunter 
during  the  season  of  1891,  to  the  west  of  the  Libombo  mountains. 
They  were  afterwards  purchased  by  a  friend  of  mine,  Mr  Harry 
Barber,  and  we  together  measured  them  very  carefully  over  th 
anterior  curve,  and  found  them  to  be  46  inches.     They  were 
very  heavy,  even   pair,  and,  according  to  the  Boer's  statement 
the  tips  had  worn  bare  places  on  each  of  the  bull's  shoulders,  bu 
as  I  did  not  see  the  skin,  I  cannot  certify  to  this.     Forty  incher 
and  over  is  a  good  len^'th  for  bull  horns,  and  make  a  fine  head 
cow  horns,  20  inches. 

Salile  horns  vary  a  great  deal  in  shape  and  general  appearanci—       --^—^e, 
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some  being  closer  set  than  others,  flatter  at  the  sides,  with  less 
l^nd  i^'rtcM  uit"  as  the  Boers  say),  and  rising  at  a  more  acute 
^gle  from  the  frontal  bone :  such  horns  are  usually  very  close 
fit  the  tips,  and  are  less  common  than  wider-set  horns.  The 
ioUowing  measurements  of  some  sable  bull  horns,  shot  by  myself, 
^  explain  my  meaning  better : — 

^gth  over  anterior  curve.         ^^  '*"df  bL"  to'tTp"  ^""^  ^ip  to  tip. 

Inches.  Inches.  Inches. 

45J  27i  14| 

44|  28l  14 

40  25|  15 
42|  32  4^ 
43  33  5 

41  32  8 

Of 

Cow  horns  I  have  secured  three  remarkably  fine  pairs,  measur- 

S  33^  33^^  and  35f  inches  respectively. 

Malformations  are  rather  common  amongst  sable  horns.   I  have 
I    ^   pair  the  right  horn  of  which  is  of  normal  shape,  while  the 
J   ^   forms  a  half  circle  under  the  lower  jaw  of  the  animal ;  and 
_  ^Ve  twice  seen  one  or  other  horn  starting  out  at  right  angles 
^^  the  skull,  its  point  directed  downwards, 
^^ble  antelope  are  gregarious,  being  found  in  troops  varying 
dumber  from  eight  or  ten  to  thirty  or  forty  individuals.     In 
cases  where  large  numbers  are  found  together,  they  will  be 
•^  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  cows  and  calves,  with  a  few 
J^^^-Hg  bulls.     There  is  never  more  than  one  full-grown  old  bull 
^  '•^tili  ^  troop,  though  there  may  be  half-a-dozen  other  well-grown 
-^  j^^  -'^Is  just  entering  their  prime.     It  will,  I  think,  be  found,  as  in 
j^^  ^  o^se  of  eland,  that  the  most  watchful  and  suspicious  animal 
^   troop  is  one  of  the  cows,  though  the  bulls  also  at  times  act 
_  ^^ntinels.     Eoan  antelope,  on  the  contrary,  appear  invariably 

j^-  ^^ust  to  their  bulls  for  safety  and  to  give  the  danger-signal. 
^^^  ^^  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  find  four  or  five  full-grown  bulls 
^v^  Porting  together,  especially  during  the  summer  months,  when 
*^  cows  are  with  young.  It  is  much  easier  to  approach  them 
^r  these  conditions  than  when  cows  are  with  the  troop. 
»ike  the  koodoo,  the  sable  antelope  is  equally  at  home  in 
^h  hilly  districts,  and  in  the  bush -clad  sand -belts  of  the 
J^^  ^V  Country ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  sable  far  prefers 
I,  open,  rolling  country,  thinly  wooded.      In  common  with 
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wildebeeste,  roan  antelope,  eland,  and  zebra,  they  however  seem 
well  able  to  adapt  themselves  to  circumstances,  and  wherever 
the  high,  healthy,  open  districts  have  been  occupied,  and  they 
have  found  themselves  forced  to  quit,  they  have  made  their  home 
in  the  more  unhealthy  and  thickly- wooded  bush-country. 

The  nature  of  the  ground  in  these  latter  districts  is  such  as  to 
afiford  but  little  scope  for  any  display  of  stalking  skill  on  the  part 
of  the  sportsman  in  pursuit  of  this  grand  animal.  Provided  the 
direction  of  the  wind  be  carefully  studied — and  it  is  always  very 
shifty  in  thick  bush — an  easy  approach  can  be  made  under  cover 
of  grass,  bushes,  and  trees,  always  supposing  you  make  the  game 
out  before  they  have  seen  you.  The  sable  is,  I  think,  perhaps 
the  least  suspicious  of  all  the  larger  antelopes,  and  in  this  can 
give  his  congener,  the  roan  antelope,  points. 

Not  that  he  is  dull  of  either  sight  or  hearing — ^those  grand 
dark  eyes  of  his  will  probably  have  been  watching  you  long 
before  you  have  made  him  out,  standing  motionless  in  the 
deep  shade  of  some  clump  of  trees ;  but,  unfortunately  for  him- 
self, curiosity  is  so  deeply  engrained  in  his  nature  that  it  at  first 
overcomes  all  thoughts  of  self-preservation.  Eve's  failing  was 
sheer  indifiference  by  comparison.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
acrobatic  performances,  such  as  lying  on  one's  back  and  kicking 
the  legs  in  the  air,  or  flaunting  a  rag  on  a  ramrod,  will  lure  him 
to  destruction  —  for  methinks  he  who  tried  it  would  often  go 
supperless  to  bed  if  his  food  supply  depended  upon  his  success 
in  that  line ;  but  the  sable  will  certainly  permit  a  very  close 
approach  in  bush-country,  merely  standing  and  gazing  hard  at 
the  intruder,  until  the  latter  discloses  his  nature  and  business, 
too  often  with  fatal  results.  If,  however,  they  are  taken  by  sur- 
prise during  their  noonday  rest  in  thick  cover  or  long  grass,  they 
will  take  to  flight  with  a  wild  rush  and  with  marvellous  celerity. 

Sable  will  often  stand  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  koodoo, 
in  or  near  a  patch  of  bush,  and  so  long  as  they  imagine  them- 
selves unseen  will  allow  one  to  pass  very  close,  making  off  as 
soon  as  the  danger  is  over.  When  once  started,  they  run  with 
very  great  speed,  and  can  keep  it  up  for  a  great  distance ;  and  I 
feel  certain  that  either  sable,  wildebeeste,  or  sassaby  could  with 
ease  run  away  from  any  mounted  man,  if  they  chose  to  exert 
themselves  to  do  it.     When  running,  the  sable  arches  its  neck. 
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and  the  effect  produced  by  this  action,  which  shows  off  the 
grandly-curved  horns  to  perfection,  combined  with  the  generally 
graceful  contour  and  rich  colouring  of  the  body,  is  not  to  be  sur- 
passed by  anything  the  animal  world  can  produce.    If  the  country 
hunted  will  admit  of  the  use  of  horses,  first-rate  sport  can  be 
obtained  after  sable.    The  game,  certainly  gets  a  chance  for  its 
life,  as  good  as  it  can  expect  in  these  days  of  modern  breech- 
loaders; and  the  sportsman  is  called  upon  for  the  exercise  of 
good  horsemanship,  cool  quick  judgment,  and  the  use  of  straight 
powder.    I  have  often  heard  surprise  expressed  that  one  can  miss 
an  animal  as  large  as  an  ox,  when  once  he  has  brought  his  horse 
^p  within  fair  range ;  and  it  is  frequently  said  that  such  a  result 
can  be  due  only  to  great  carelessness  or  bad  shooting.    The  best 
Norsemen  and  the  best  game-shots  know  well  how  mistaken  an 
idea,  this  is,  and  what  a  drag  it  is  upon  a  man  to  gallop  at  speed 
tlunough  thick  and  perhaps  thorny  bush,  carrying  a  rifle,  which, 
tboiigh  perhaps  light  in  itself,  very  quickly  becomes  heavy,  after 
^     XTin  or  two — his  attention  all  the  time  divided  between  the 
e,  his  horse,  and  his  rifla     They  know  how  tired  the  right 
will  become  from  constantly  raising  it,  with  rifle  in  hand,  to 
'^^a.ird  off  low  branches  and  clinging  thorn-bushes ;  and  how,  when 
^ti  last  a  chance  offers  for  a  shot,  you  pull  in  and  jump  to  the 
K round,  only  to  find  that  the  game  has  turned  suddenly  and 
^-l^ced  a   network  of  trees  and  branches   between   itself  and 
ger !     One  does  not  care  always  to  lose  the  chance,  poor  as  it 
So  the  shot  is  fired,  and  the  white  splinters  flying  from  some 
*^<>rn-tree  just  behind  the  game  confirm  one  in  his  opinion,  long 
^^^  formed,  that  it  is  sometimes  uncommonly  hard  to  hit  an 
^al  under  these  circumstances.     Although,  as  a  rule,  sable 
^lope  run  very  straight  and  at  a  smooth  gallop,  especially  over 
country,  yet  if  hard  pressed  in  bush,  they  resort  to  most 
^ling  tactics,  twisting  and  turning  about  through  the  trees  in 
banner  that  will  defy  the  best  shot  to  knock  them  over. 
-^^Ixere  is  one  very  curious  habit  of  sable  antelope,  which  is 
^l^aps  deserving  of  mention — that  of  invariably  standing  on 
^*^  ^  other  bank  after  crossing  through  a  spruit,  even  when  aware 
^^  they  are  being  closely  pursued.     If  there  is  a  troop  of  them, 
^^  a  pretty  sight  to  see  them,  taking  their  cue  from  their  leader, 
g  up  out  of  the  spruit,  and  wheeling  round  broadside  with 
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wonderful  smartness  and  precision,  as  if  into  allotted  places; 
then  pulling  up  short,  every  head  on  the  instant  turning  round 
to  gaze  in  the  direction  of  the  threatened  danger.  Naturally 
they  will  not  stand  in  this  manner  if  they  have  been  chased  any 
great  distance,  or  if  very  hard  pressed  from  the  first  So  long  as 
they  keep  to  the  ridges,  they  can,  and  do,  travel  in  a  style  that 
keeps  the  best  horse  doing  all  he  knows  to  live  with  them ;  but 
whenever  they  make  for  a  stream  or  gully,  the  exercise  of  a  little 
judgment  makes  an  easy  standing  shot  almost  a  certainty.  They 
should  not  be  pressed  when  they  first  turn  down  the  slope :  keep 
your  horse  well  in  hand,  and  be  prepared  to  act  smartly ;  as  they 
near  the  spruit,  watch  them  closely, — as  soon  as  the  leaders  dis- 
appear from  sight,  spurt  up,  and  then  as  they  file  out  on  the 
other  side,  pull  in  and  dismount.  There  is  a  something  in  their 
movements  which,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  describe,  that  tells 
an  experienced  hand  in  a  moment  whether  they  intend  to  stand 
or  not;  in  fact  it  is  the  same  with  all  animals — one  becomes 
accustomed  to  their  movements,  and  prepares  himself  accordingly, 
where  a  tyro  would  lose  a  chance.  I  do  not  think  this  peculiarity 
of  the  sable  is  merely  a  casual  display  of  curiosity  on  the  part  of 
a  few  individuals,  but  a  habit  of  the  species. 

Not  only  is  this  splendid  antelope  possessed  of  great  endur- 
ance and  speed,  but  he  has,  like  the  sassaby  and  wildebeeste,  in 
perhaps  only  a  slightly  less  degree,  wonderful  tenacity  of  life.   . 
The  idea  has  often  presented  itself  to  my  mind,  how  suggestive— 
it  is  that  these  glorious  creatures  all  seem  so  to  cling  to  life, — to^ 
that  life  which  must  be,  nay  is,  so  sweet  to  them.     The  cruet 
bullet  tears  through  their  vitals, — they  feel,  they  know,  it  mean^ 
death, — but  will  they  give  in  ?     Ah,  no !  not  until  their  limbs 
positively  refuse  to  carry  them,  or  until  their  bright  eyes  are 
clouded  with  the  death  mist  that  forbids  them  to  see  which  war 
to  turn !     Give  in  of  their  own  freewill !     They  cannot,  without 
a  hard  struggle,  bid  farewell  to  all  that  has  made  life  dear, — to 
munnuring  spruits,  reed-fringed  and  cool ;  to  the  quiet  sheltered 
glades  through  which  at  morning  and  evening  they  have  roamed, 
daintily  plucking  the  grass  knee -deep  beneath  them;   to   the 
sandy  bush -clad  ridges,  ever  beautiful,  whether  clothed  in  the 
summer  luxuriance  of  spear-  and  ^awifcuAi-grasses,  sighing  softly 
to  the  music  of  scent-laden  breezes,  or  robed  in  emerald  set  with 
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wild  flowers  of  a  tliousand  hues !     When  the  rainy  season  sets 
in,  and  wild  tropical  storms  sweep  over  the  land,  bringing  every 
trickling  spruit  down  in  boiling  flood,  well  they  know  a  hundred 
spots  in  the  strips  of  dark  wood,  where,  in  kraals  of  Nature's  own 
making,  whose  fences  are  tangled  briars,  springing  thorn-trees, 
*nd  fruit-laden  'maiungulu  bushes,  they  can  find  rest  and  shelter, 
— ay,  and  quiet  too,  save  for  the  pealing  thunder-crashes ;   for 
the  roar  of  the  many  torrents  reaches  them  but  as  the  distant 
JJaurmur  of  surf  on  a  beach,  softly  subdued,  tlirough  the  screen  of 
summer  foliage,  and  the  blustering  wind  can  but  moan  plain- 
tively through  the  bending  tree-tops,  scattering,  as  it  passes,  the 
pink  and  golden  acacia  blossoms  in  a  fragrant  shower  over  their 
^ftrk  hides.     Small  wonder,  indeed,  that  life  to  them  is  sweet ! 

But  come  with  me,  reader,  for  a  while,  and  you  shall  see  him  in 

^^  native  haunts,  and  judge  for  yourself  whether  all  that  has 

*^®€n  said,  and  all  that  could  be  said,  in  praise  of  this  glorious 

^i^ture,  oversteps  the  limits  of  perfect  truth.     There,  yonder 

"^here  on  the  uncertain  sky-line  appears  the  dim  blue  outline  of 

^^tached  kopjes,  dancing  in  the  shimmering  haze,  we  may  reason- 

^Wy  expect  to  find  our  game.     Eoughish  ground,  with  plenty  of 

'^hick  cover,  shade,  and  water,  and  if  there  is  a  sable  in  the 

^^Untry,  he  should  be  near  that  spot.     The  ridge  from  which 

^hose  kopjes  rise  is,  as  it  were,  the  dividing  line  between  the 

"j^ken  ground  of  the  hill-country  and  the  lowest  flats ;  and  not 

^^1  our  arrival  there  shall  we  see  game  in  any  numbers,  though 

^*^ere  are  a  few  small  and  scattered  troops  of  sable,  wildebeeste, 

^^^Baby,  Burchell's  zebra,  and  waterbuck  here  and  there  higher 

^P  along  the  banks  of  the  larger  rivers.     There  are  no  girafife  to 

^  found  anywhere  near  there  now,  though  but  a  few  years  ago 

'^^y  were  plentiful ;  and  during  the  season  of  1886,  in  company 

^*th  my  friends  the  Glynns,  we  captured  a  young  one  there  out 

*  ft  troop,  one  about  two  years  old ;  but  it  is  a  far  cry  now  to 

^^   giraffe  country.     Three  days'  fair  trekking  brings  us  to  our 

^^ping-ground,  as  we  have  not  delayed  upon  the  road  too  much  ; 

^d  having  selected  a  good  site,  with  water  handy,  we  set  about 

^^Icing  everything  snug  for  the  short  time  we  may  wish  to  re- 

*^ixi.    By  the  time  the  rough  cattle-kraal  is  constructed,  and  the 

Vas  cribs  hung  up  for  our  nags,  our  willing  if  somewhat  in- 

l^^rienced  **  cook-boy "  summons   us  to  dinner,  the   principal 

u 
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feature  of  which  is  a  large  sauce-pan  full  of  savoury  stew,  whose 
component  parts  are  as  numerous  as  tasty,  fur  and  feather  being 
both  requisitioned  for  the  occasion.  Then,  after  a  draw  at  our 
pipes  and  a  "  night-cap,"  we  turn  in  early,  ready  for  the  day's  work 
on  the  morrow. 

Daylight;  and  after  the  inevitable  early  cup  of  coflfee  and 
rusks,  we  saddle-up,  not  omitting  to  put  some  frugal  luncheon 
into  our  holsters,  for  we  may  need  it  before  we  return.  After 
getting  through  the  belt  of  thick  bush  close  to  the  camp,  we  strike 
out  across  a  comparatively  open  ridge,  and  then  down  towards  a 
stream  on  the  other  side  of  it.  And,  by  the  way,  what  great 
sameness  there  is  about  these  ridges,  one  after  another,  as  we 
cross  them :  there  seems  positively  nothing  whatever  to  guide 
one ;  and  never  do  they  appear  more  annoy ingly  alike  than  when 
one  has  lost  his  camp  and  the  sun  is  setting !  The  stream  ahead 
of  us  is  of  fair  size,  so  we  may  as  well  ride  along  the  bank  a  little 
up  wind.  Evidently  there  is  game  about,  for  see,  there  goes  a 
little  troop  of  young  koodoo,  lazily  hopping  off, 

"  To  seek  their  dams  upon  the  misty  mount ! " 

And  as  they  cross  the  stream,  and  run  through  the  thick  scrub 
on  the  bank,  a  large,  heavily-built  animal,  making  noise  enough 
for  a  troop,  trots  out  into  a  small  open  space,  quite  unaware  of 
the  cause  of  the  disturbance,  but  knowing  instinctively  that  the 
koodoo  have  run  from  danger.  The  gracefully  forward-curving, 
annulated  horns,  and  rough  donkey-like  hide,  dun-coloured,  pro- 
claim him  a  waterbuck  bull,  even  if  we  did  not  see  the  curious 
elliptical  brand  on  his  stern,  whereby  he  has  earned  from  the 
matter-of-fact  Boers  the  anything  l)ut  poetical  name  of  kriiig-gat. 
But  there  is  not  much  poetry  in  the  natures  of  these  sturdy  sons 
of  the  soil ;  truly  with  them  *'  a  spade  is  a  spade  "  ! 

Uncertainly  stands  the  old  bull  for  a  moment  or  two,  then 
trots  on  again  a  few  paces,  and  stands  a  second  time,  half-facing 
in  our  direction.  Glancing  an  instant  over  his  shoulder,  four  or 
five  clumsy,  l)ig-eared  cows  run  out,  and  all  stand  gazing  at  us 
till  we  are  abreast  of  them,  then  whisking  their  ridiculous  tails, 
start  off  at  a  heavy  trot,  and  disappear  in  the  bush.  If  we  still 
doubt  the  fact  of  their  being  waterbuck,  we  only  need  to  cross 
the  stream  —  half  an  hour  later  would  do  —  and  our  olfactory 
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nerves  would  at  once  enlighten  us  upon  the  subject,  for  they 

smell  very  high.     Ha,  at  last !     Behind  yon  patch  of  thick  cover 

^l>out  100  yards  from  the  bank,  I  fancy  I  saw  something  move ! 

-Just  hold  on  a  second  till  I  get  my  glasses ;  that  dark-looking 

^^tyect  is  suspiciously  like  a  sable.    And  it  is,  too,  sure  enough. 

Oome,  ride  on  quietly ;  now  we  are  nearly  abreast  of  them.    A 

X"ixsh,  a  clatter  of  horns  and  hoofs,  and  out  they  burst — two, 

three,  four,  seven  in  all — an  old  bull,  a  half-grown  one,  and  five 

<^ows.     So,  now,  hold  on,  they  won't  go  far.     See,  even  now  the 

old  bull  wheels  round,  and  stands  broadside,  with  his  proud  head 

'raised,  gazing  at  us ;  walks  a  few  paces  nearer,  and  again  stands, 

the  warrior-king  of  the  antelopes  confest !     The  remainder  of  the 

little  troop  range  up,  standing  en  Echelon  upon  the  other  side  of 

hiiru      Perfect  beings  are   they   in  every   respect,  with  clean, 

®ha.pely,  muscular  limbs,  high  powerful  withers,  and  low  quarters ; 

®^>ia.ll  exquisitely  shaped  heads,  well  set  on  powerful  necks,  and 

®^r"mounted  with  long  scimitar  horns,  very  rugged,  and  deeply 

^^rxulated,  and  in  the  old  bull   sweeping  back  well  over  the 

^hoviiders,  and  all  of  41  inches  in  length.     And  what  bold  con- 

•ts  of  colour !     The  cows,  carrying  smaller  and  less  curved 

US  than  the  bulls,  are  lovely  creatures,  with  their  rich  dark 


^^=*'Stnut  hides,  across  which  the  stray  sunbeams  dance,  their 


hog-manes  and  white  bellies ;  while  their  lord  is  robed  in 
^est  sable,  with  a  warm  ruddy  tint  in  the  moving  lights,  his 
er  parts  white  as  falling  snow,  and  his  face  beautifully  marked 
h  black,  white,  and  many  shades  of  brown.     The  dark  amber- 
^^     ^ded  eyes  are  as  those  of  the  giraffe,  none  more  beautiful,  and 
Y^^^  sharply  pointed,  black-tipped  ears  give  to  the  whole  a  high- 
^^d  look,  such  as  no  other  antelope  can  boast  of. 

But  he  evidently  thinks  we  have  admired  him  enough,  and, 
Porting  defiantly,  he  wheels  round  and  dashes  off  up  the  ridge, 
Allowed  closely  by  the  rest  of  the  troop.     Now,  is  he  not  a  noble 
^"^eature  ?     Has  he  no  claim,  in  his  own  right,  to  some  protection 
^>om  utter  extinction  ?     Perhaps  he  lacks  the  stately  grace  of 
^he  koodoo  in  a  large  measure,  for  his  charms  are  of  a  bolder 
^rt ;  his  every  motion  betrays  restlessness  and  energy  of  action. 
That  same  splendid  antelope  becomes  transformed  into  a  very 
demon  when   brought   to   bay :    standing  with   forefeet   firmly 
planted,  or  dropping  upon  his  knees,  with  mane  erect,  the  beauti- 
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f ul  eres,  onoe  so  softly  Inminoiisi,  now  ablaze  with  fuiy,  and  hiB 
points  lowered — woe  l»etide  the  ic»o-rash  dogs  that  would  fling 
themselves  uycm  him  !  With  motions  so  swift  that  the  eye  can 
Bcaroe  follow  them,  those  terrible  weapons  cut  through  the  air 
with  a  sc^nnd  distinctlr  aiidible  at  a  distance  of  several  yards. 
The  daimtle^  fighting  spirit  within  gives  strength  to  the  muscles 
of  the  great  neck,  and  larger,  fiercer  foes  than  dogs  may  well 
think  twice  before  facing  a  sable  antelope  at  bay,  for  the  mighty 
lion  has  l»efore  now  fallen  a  victim,  pierced  throngh  and  through 
with  the  double  points ! 

Bnt  there  is  just  a  shade  of  disappointment,  friend,  in  your  looks, 
that  we  did  not  add  those  splendid  horns  to  our  trophies ;  but 
never  mind,  surely  we  are  well  rewarded  by  the  pleasure  he 
afi'orded  us  in  permitting  so  close  an  examination.     And  we  lose 
nothing,  in  fact  we  gain  all,  by  sparing  his  life.     The  consdons- 
ness  that  we  can  look  on  so  glorious  a  creature,  and  let  him  go  off 
unhaimed  to  his  beloved  forest  home,  makes  us  feel  all  the  better 
and  truer  sportsmen.     Besides,  we  are  sure  to  get  another  chance 
some  time  to-day,  and  then  you'll  have  a  turn.  .  .  .  Hiding  is 
pretty  warm  work  now.  though,  both  for  our  nags  and  ourselves, 
for  the  sun  is  climbing  rapidly.    The  sable  are  now  on  the  higher 
ridge?,  thinking  of  settling  down  in  some  thick  shade  till  after 
o  P.M..  wJien  tliev  will  l»e  cu:  lo  fct-d  airain.  .  .  .  Mid-dav  now  bv 
iLe  sun,  .so  we  must  ^tf-sadule  and  let  our  horses  get  a  roll,  while 
ve  examin*-  the  c«>ntent>  of  our  holsters.    Ah.  a  few  rusks  apiece, 
an!  a  couple  of  strij  s  of.  what  did  you  Siiy — c»ld  leather  f     By  no— 
lii-aL??.     That  is  Ult'.'/i*/,  the  Boers  mrh'  m   in  j'^irco,  and  almost- 
liis  entire  commissariat  in  tlu-  huntinj-veldt  or  on  comm^^ndo,    X«."^ 
.stia;!i!lin;^'  iieavilv-laden  trains   of  e«-«mmissariat  waiiizons,   witl» 
the  ever-presTnt  fear  for  their  safety,  does  h*:  require  to  follow 
him  alyjut  the  countrv  ;  he  is  here  to-dav.  and  fiftv  miles  awav 
to- monow,  carrying  his  supplies  in  his  eciat-jK^cket  or  holsters! 

A  pull  at  the  Hask,  containing  Usher's,  strongly  diluted,  a  few 
draw-j  at  the  pil^?,  and  we  shall  do  till  evening.  Come,  now,  lets 
saddle-up, — the  nags  had  an  easy  morning.  We'll  take  that 
other  side  of  the  ridi;e  returninir ;  the  ijrass  is  not  Vmrnt,  and 
there  appears  to  be  some  decent  cuver  ujk»u  it,  so  we  should 
certainly  drop  across  sable  before  long.  We  must  cross  the  creek 
here,  though,  the  banks  seem  high  above, — here's  a  good  place '. 
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^oggy  ?    No,  I  don't  think  so ;  no — all  right,  follow  in  my  spoor. 

We  must  keep  a  little  more  northerly,  or  the  wind  will  play  us 

tricks, — it  is  always  treacherous  in  such  close  country.    Anyway, 

sable  have  been  about  here  lately :  they  seem  to  have  fed  up  this 

ridge  during  the  morning,  coming  from  the  direction  of  the  one 

'W'e  just  crossed.     Look  at  that  bush  there,  freshly  broken  down, 

and  the  bark  rubbed  off;  that  is  the  work  of  some  sable  bull,  and 

a,    good  one  too,  to  judge  by  his  spoor.     It*s  pretty  thick  here, 

though,  rather  an  awkward  place  if  we  do  put  them Gad ! 

I    thought  so, — there,  they're  ofif!     Crash!  crash!  to  front  and 

'^gJ^t,  they  make  lots  of  noise  in  this  dry  underwood,  but  so 

confoundedly  thick  is  it,  nothing  can  be  seen  but  an  occasional 

hlack  patch  and  a  glimpse  of  fine  horns.     There  must  surely  be 

hulls  amongst  them,  but  it's  hard  yet  awhile  to  tell  what  the 

^^aischief  there  is,  as  they  twist  and  turn  about  through  the 

matted  scrub  and  thickly-growing  trees.     We  must  get  them  out 

more  open  ground  first;  but  sit  close,  and  take  care  not  to 

in  opinion  with  your  nag  as  to  the  best  side  of  a  tree  or 

thoxn-bush  to  race,  or  there'll  surely  be  a  spill.     Ant-bear  holes  ? 

•■'^^st  a  few,  but  they  don't  signify ;  watch  the  game,  harden  your 

"^^rt, and  trust  to  your  horse  and  good  luck!     Hullo!  they've 

®Plit  up ;  so  come,  we'll  hold  after  this  lot,  a  dozen  cows  and  a 

^^*^^ple  of  good  bulls.     Ha !  clear  at  last ;  how  splendid  they  look 

^^  they  file  out  of  the  bush  on  to  more  open  ground,  and  running 

®^^^thly  and  well!     Now,  give  your  nag  his  head,  and  push 

^^in,  and  jump  down  smartly  in  the  open.    Wo-ho,  boy,  steady  ! 

*-^^'8  the  chance.    Crack  I  crack !  crack  I    That  was  well  done, — 

f^^G   down,  but  two  good  hits,  two  distinct  "clops."     Up  and 

*^^r  them  again.     Better  going  now,  and  we  can  let  out ;  but  we 

^^3t.  do  our  level  best,  our  nags  are  none  too  fast.     Try  another 

5^t    now  —  it's  rather  thick  though ;   crack  !  —  ping-ng  !     Well 

^^Bed — you  couldn't  have  hit  yon  sapling  if  you'd  tried  !     Never 

^^d,  they're  ours  as  soon  as  we  get  a  bit  of  good  ground,  if  we 

^y  stick  to  them  now.     Now's  the  chance ;  see,  our  two  bulls 

^^rx   out,  the  pace  is  too  fast  for  them,  for  they  are  each  badly 

^^-       Still  through  another  half  mile  of  not  exactly  thick  but 

^AOse  bush,  then  again  on  to  open  ground.    A  spruit  in  front  of 

'^^»  and  there  we  have  them ;  but  we  must  push  our  nags  for  the 

iiext  couple  of  hundred  yards,  though  keeping  them  well  in  hand. 
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There  they  go  across,  and  up  the  other  bank ;  they'll  stand  now, 
barely  120  yards.  Steady !  Round  comes  the  one  bull,  broad- 
side on ;  the  other  poor  fellow  is  too  sick, — he  has  crossed  his 
last  spruit, — he  no  longer  carries  his  head  proudly,  but  hangs  it 
low,  trailing  his  blood-smeared  muzzle  through  the  grass-tops,  as 
he  walks  slowly  forward,  swishing  his  tail  from  side  to  side. 
Twice  more  the  rifles  ring  out, — the  one  bull  drops  dead,  the 
other  falls,  but  struggles  again  to  his  knees,  then  rolls  over  and 
dies.  Hurrah  ! — now  we  can  examine  them  at  our  leisure ;  but — 
ah!  that  "but" — the  glorious  eyes  are  glazed  now,  white  with 
the  death-film ;  the  symmetrical  limbs  are  limp,  and  powerless 
ever  again  to  carry  those  bulls  through  the  sunlit  forest,  or  over 
the  misty  plains ;  their  lifeVblood  dyes  scarlet  the  crisp,  yellow 
grass  beneath  them.  The  sun  still  shines  as  brilliantly  as  ever,  but 
these  two  gallant  sable  have  seen  it  set  and  rise  for  the  last  time ! 

Yes,  the  trophies  are  ours ;  but  what  price  have  we  paid  for 
them  ?  Did  their  owners  deserve  such  a  fate  ?  I*m  an  old 
stager  now  at  the  game,  friend,  but  I'm  not  ashamed  to  say  that 
could  I  but  give  those  two  lives  back  I  would  gladly  do  so. 
**  Man  wants  but  little  here  below,"  yet  methinks  even  that  littl 
is  far  too  much  when  the  taking  of  the  lives  of  such  creatures  i 
his  pleasure.  Such  thoughts  will  intrude,  do  what  we  may 
silence  them,  and  yet  to-morrow — ah,  well,  "least  said  soones 
mended."  We  are  i)aradoxical  creatures  anyhow.  Come,  w 
must  otf-saddle  and  ^ive  the  horses  a  blow  while  we  cover  t 
sable  up,  else  there  will  be  little  left  by  to-morrow.  We  cann 
ride  them  in  this  afternoon,  and  it's  high  time  we  were  getti 
back  to  camp. 

I  once  came  very  near,  as  I  believe,  witnessing  a  most  i 
teresting  scene — the  attack  of  a  leopard  upon  a  sable  antelo 
bull  which  I  had  wounded.     I  should  altogether  question  wheth 
any  leopard  would  ever  attempt  such  a  thing  upon  an  unwoun 
full-grown  bull ;  and  as  in  this  case  the  attack  was  not  actua 
made,  I  am  unable  to  say  for  certain  that  such  was  the  leopai 
intention,  but  it  certainly  looked  very  like  it.     It  was   in 
month  of  October  1888  that  I  started  to  spend  a  few  days 
the  flats  lying  to  the  south  of  the  liij  Kopjes,  a  district  of  wlm. 
I  have  made  previous  mention.     It  is  a  well- watered  piea3 
country,  and  covered  almost  along  its  whole  extent  with  he 
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bush,  which  up  to  as  late  as  two  years  ago  was  a  favourite  resort 

ot  sable  antelope,  koodoo,  and  a  great  variety  of  smaller  game. 

Jfo^w  all  that  is  changed.     The  Selati  railway  is  being  pushed 

through  the  country,  and  such  animals  as  may  have  escaped  the 

Government  pot-hunters  have  cleared  away  to  safer  haunts. 

-At  the  last  moment  I  was  joined  by  a  young  friend  who  was 

to     accompany  me  upon  my  next  trip  to  the  hunting-country, 

cl  who  took  this  opportunity  of  trying  his  hand  at  African 

Thus,  late  one  afternoon,  after  an  easy  two-and-a-half- 

honrs'  ride  from  my  house,  we  camped  on  the  bank  of  one  of 

numerous  creeks  which  intersect  the  country   around  the 

>jes  in  all  directions — the  same  spot  upon  which  I  spent  a 

^^^'^y  cold   and  miserable  night  in   January  1892.      It   was   a 

xavourite  camping-ground  of  mine,  partly  on  account  of  its  se- 

^-^Osion,  and  also  for  its  natural  beauties,  and  its  near  vicinity 

^  ^he  choicest  spots  for  game.     We  took  a  cart  down  with  us, 

^^^  "ten  boys  in  addition  to  the  driver  and  leader,  and  pitched 

,  ^^  oamp  in  a  perfect  little  arbour  of  blossoming  *mn//cosi  and 

^^■^^^^^iw  trees,  whose  branches  had  oftentimes  done  duty  for  my 

^I'^^^rupon  previous  similar  trips.     The  sail  was  dropped  over 

tK^     cart  and  triced  up  on  one  side  to  the  overhanging  boughs, 

^^  affording  much-needed  shelter  from  the  terrific  rays  of  the 

^^      and  the  unhealthy  dews  of  night ;  while  the  boys  cut  grass 

-     ^    ran  up  a  shelter  for  themselves  a  little  distance  away.     As 

^'^as  late  by  the  time  we  were  properly  fixed  up,  we  did  not 

^ar  that  evening,  merely  contenting  ourselves  with  a  stroll 

^-^^d  the  base  of  one  of  the  kopjes,  where  my  dog  Eover  suc- 

jj^  ^^3ed  in  catching  an  old  klipspringer  ram,  though  how  he  did 

^       ^53  a  mystery,  and  best  known  to  himself.     As  we  were  re- 

^  ^"Xiing  to  the  cart,  we  nearly  kicked  up  a  duiker  ram,  which 

j«    "^^e  an  easy  shot  as  he  ran  out   on   the   opposite   side   of  a 

^     ^le  hollow,  and  I  knocked  him  over.     After  getting  outside  of 

Substantial  dinner — one  of  those  wonderful  triumphs  of  the 

^Vinary  art  only  to  be  seen  in  a  hunter's  camp — and  discussing 

v      ^ipe  as  an  accompaniment  to  a  glass  of  whisky-and-water,  we 

^^>ned  in  somewhat  early,  to  enable  us  to  get  away  in  time 

^^xt  day. 

We  were  up  betimes  on  the  following  morning,  and  having 
^>ade  a  modest  breakfast,  and  seen  our  nags  fed  and  cleaned 
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■ir.nf\z,  -w-i  h^,  iir  :a  :xc  ii:»:iii  la  !ii;nr  z^zn  5d-mp,  and 
^iL^',*^:  .nii  :c  :^  xirni-riis  ;»^"r*  :c  ^he  xeui  'St*  o<  kopjes 
ic  4  *pot:  TF-rtl  km.'v:!  v.  an*  t$  i:5.rifzi;i  x  ?g<*i'f;i''j  z»»i  look- 
oiz-  L:  1^1.*  I  ?c«:c  -Fiifciice  oiazT  i  '±nst  j^fi  oci.  I  have 
raarirt:  ii-'va  i  ai:r;ui  irxc  :i:  a.':Ic  *axz^»^rS'z  listjiesfilj  thzoagh 

in.*  icfttLjiir'jr:n:i«L*.   izji  rlwlj   Tr-irilj  ^T:t>^-r'T  £1:3  war  to  the 

»  •  — 

W-r  Tjui  ^:  f-.r-ie  I'lr  ttij  i^Tnri  ilringb.  a  tangle  of  bush 

brr^T-riT  Ibirz.  TTiiL  ZTji  zi^fzji' *  itr"3r.  wLicfa.  •irenched  us  to  the 
.»iln.  y  ,▼  i.vi  :LrtiL  i  te*ir:Iei  tliisiriii:?=r  would  jump  up  at 
oar  feec.  an'i.  TriiL  l.-w-i^^i  b^a-L  'iish.  0^  uhroG:zh  the  nnder- 
w^xA.  ztjiz.  Vni..!  ip  :bi  Lill^i«i-r  li^^ily  i?  a  tairv,  halting  a 
morfL'^E.:  -'jZ.  ^onir:  projeccic^'  r:ok  :.j  turn  irs  rjund  inquisitive 
liitU  liKn^d  aji'i  iMZrr  baok  a:  u*.  as  if  ro  inquire  who  thus  pre- 
sumes] to  mak«^  so  ►rarlj  and  uncertm-jnious  an  entry  upon  its 
dociiaini*.  Great  fierce  bab«>jn5  b-x-mei  out  their  challenge  from 
uiii>een  cracp,  sounding  a  key-note  which  their  shrill-voiced  pro- 
geny vainly  strove  to  pick  up. 

At  last  we  reached  the  great  fiat  crown  of  nx^k  whidi  forms  - 
the    summit,  and    stan^lin:^    our    rifies    against   a   bush   which  - 
struggles  out  from  its  stony  surroundings,  we  compose  ourselves  -^ 
to  riiv  oi;t  the  land  at  our  l^ri-ur-r.     Thi-?  is  at  first  a  somewhat  - 
difficult  iiiatter.  o\vin;z  to  th»:  Le.tvv  mists  which  curl  in  white   - 
in^.s-ies  over  the  \v»rll-wo«Aled  cr^-eks,  and  hide  evervthiuc   from 
our  viev..     iJut  yt:t   there  is   ample  scope   tor  admiration,   and_^ 
while  UiV  more   prosaic  companion  lav  down   to  **  wait   till   it 
cleared   up  a  bit,"  I  gave  myself  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  th^^ 
Iiour,  and,  through  the  filmy  wreaths  of  smoke  ascending  from, 
my  pii^r,  gazed  delightedly  at  the,  to  me,  ever  entrancing  scene^ 
[  always  think  the  charms  of  early  morning  far  outnumber  those 
of  (jvening.      F  scarcely  know  vliij  it  is  so ;  surely  rest  is  sweet 
to  all,  from  king  to  peasant!     To  sit  down  in  the  soft  drowsj' 
HiillncsH  oi  a  summer's  evening,  while  vet  davlidit  lingers  ijjolden 
ill  the  western  sky,  and  the  great  pulse  of  Nature  throbs  more 
cahnly  Lhun  in  the  busy  day, — to  sit  thus  and  say,  *'  ily  work  is 
dnnr ;  rest  is  at  hand  for  brain  and  muscle," — is  sweet  bevond 
mruMun*,  even    to    the  most  energetic.       r>ut  who,  in    the   full 
enjnyincntof  health  and  strength,  shall  say  that  the  call  to  be  up 
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and  doing  does  not  strike  a  deeper  chord,  rouse  all  one's  energies, 
send  the  blood  coursing  quicker  through  the  veins,  even  as 

"  The  trumpet-blast  that  cries  to  them 
To  charge  the  Volscian  home  *' 

Stirred  the  hearts  of  the  Eoman  legions  "  in  the  brave  days  of 
old  •'  ? 

Tie  very  idea  of  reawakening  to  the  glorious  uncertainties  of 

the   day  rouses  all  our  latent  fire,  our  spirits  rise,  and  we  feel 

^qual  to  anything  and  everything  that  the  day  may  bring  forth. 

J^xie  keen  fresh  air  of  early  morning  braces  one*s  nerves  and 

^^parts  new  life  to  us.     Everything  around  is  waking,  the  very 

^■^"^   throbs  with  music — the  music  of  unseen  myriads,  chanting 

P^ian  of  rejoicing  for  another  day  that  has  come  !    The  evening 

^3t  always  have  a  ring  of  sadness  in  its  happiest  moments, — 

thought  "  it  is  past "  must  ever  intrude, — but  in  the  flush  of 

^^y  morn  who  thinks  of  the  past  ?     We  say,  "  It  lies  before  us, 

'-^^  is  to  come ! " 

^y>  reader,  could  you  look  out  upon  the  scene  that  lay  before 
jTt^  ^"^liat  morning  and  not  feel  as  I  did — how  well  life  is  worth 
j^'^^g,  how  fair  our  world  is  for  all  its  many  dark  spots,  how 

^Xuable  are  the  gifts  of  health  and  stren^^th  ? 
y^  "^^e  now!  Before  the  gently  rising  wind  the  mist-clouds 
.^  ^^Xc  and  curl  up,  scatter  into  thousand  wreaths  of  transparent 
j^j  l^^Our,  and  vanish.  Looking  eastward,  the  eye  travels  over  a 
^^^^i't:,le8S  expanse  of  bush -veldt,  still  lying  in  shadow,  which 
^1^^  ^^t::^hes  away  towards  the  big-game  country,  the  Libombo  and 
^  ^  29ea.  It  all  looks  so  cool  and  quiet  at  the  great  distance,  the 
jj^^^t  of  expectancy,  as  Nature  awaits  the  coming  of  the  great 
^  -giver  to  break  forth  once  more  into  exuberant  life.  South- 
across  very  broken  country  whose  inequalities  distance 
j^  lingering  wisps  of  snowy  vapour  tone  down,  we  see  a  broken 

j*^     ^^-^ntainous  region  across  the  Sabi  river,  the  solitary  Ehenoster 
^y^~^Z^jes,  dark  Buffers  Kop,  the  quaint  Manungu,  and  the  weird 
^-^     -^  ^  Mountain ;  while  yet  beyond  these  lies  the  dark  range  of 
^   ^^     mountains  of  Swaziland,  clear  cut  against  the  steel-blue  sky. 
'^^^king  round,  through  west  to  north-north-west  and  north,  a 
y^^^t  chain  of  hills  and  mountains  borders  our  view.     But  who 
*^-ll  describe  the  ever  -  changing,  ever -new  beauties  of  that 
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mountain-chain  ?  None,  I  trow,  for  from  the  loftiest  crags,  the 
highest  peaks,  glittering  golden  in  the  sun's  first  rays,  to  the 
darkest,  blackest  depths  of  untrodden  kloofs,  we  see  effects 
which  words  cannot  portray,  for  they  are  indescribable.  Softest 
blendings  of  the  rainbow's  every  hue,  shapes  weird  and  fantastic, 
precipitous  krantzes,  lichen-covered  and  water-worn,  tiny  plateaux 
clothed  in  soft  green  grass  and  snowy  blossoming  sugar-bush, 
from  which  cool  bubbling  rills  trickle  forth,  and  with  merry 
chatter  gambol  down  the  mountain-side,  now  glinting  in  the 
early  sunlight  as  they  tumble  in  miniature  cascades  over  the 
grey  granite  boulders,  scattering  their  welcome  spray-showers 
over  the  soft  moss-grass  and  trembling  ferns,  now  lost  to  sight  in 
some  dense  silent  bush — 

"  From  beneath 
Whose  thick  mysterious  boughs  in  the  dark  mom 
The  panther's  roar  comes  muffled  '* — 

again  bursting  into  view,  gathering  strength  as  they  go,  till  they 
take  a  final  leap  over  the  lower  bush-crowned  buttresses  on  to 
the  flats  below,  and  join  the  larger  streams,  ever  hurrying 
onwards,  by  deep  still  pools,  where  crocodiles  and  seacow  disport 
themselves,  and  the  gaunt  lion  quenches  his  thirst  after  his  night 
of  carnage — 

"  By  the  wild  deer's  haunt  and  the  Iniffalo's  glen  " — 

onward  towards  the  sea  ! 

(Jreat  stretclies  of  busli,  blocking  the  entrances  to  innumerable 
dark,  noisome,  and,  for  the  most  part,  unexplored  caves,  into  the 
lari^^er  and  more  accessible  of  which  tlie  former  inhabitants  of  this 
land  tied  for  refuge  from  the  devastating  hordes  of  'Mzilagazi  and 
'Mswazi,  and  backed  by  rough  grey  crags,  the  home  of  the  quaint 
coney  and  that  mountain  satyr  —  the  chacma  baboon ;  deep 
boulder-strewn  kloofs  where  even  the  fiercest,  most  searching 
rays  of  the  summer  sun  never  enter ;  undulating  foothills,  rocky 
spurs,  and  bold  peaks, — all  combine  to  form  a  picture  grandly 
beautiful  and  imposing  beyond  measure. 

Suddenly  a  wild  shrill  scream  arrests  our  attention  ;  we  look 
up,  and  there,  borne  upw\irds  and  onwards  in  ever  widening 
circles,  upon  wings  that  never  tire,  sails  a  noble  Martial  eagle, 
screaming  his  note  of  defiance  to  night  and  darkness,  exulting  in 
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ills  glorious  powers  of  flight,  and  nerving  us  to  emulate  him  in 

hia  welcome  to  the  risen  sun.     "But,"  says  my  matter-of-fact 

American  friend  at  last,  "  you  came  out  this  morning  to  look  for 

sable  antelope,  not  to  stare  at  scenery.    Hanged  if  I  don't  believe 

a    troop  of  them  might  pass  you  within  a  rifle-shot  unnoticed, 

while  you  are  expatiating  upon  a  view  which  you  can  admire 

any  other  day!" 

"  Kahle ! "  as  the  natives  say,  "  not  so  fast,  my  eager  friend. 
^Vho  do  you  think  scores, — he  who  finds  his  pleasure  in  sport 
a.  lone,  in  the  mere  stalking  or  chasing  game,  and  the  final  losing 
^^^  IdUing ;  or  he  who  can  cull  real  enjoyment  from  other  sources 
^^3  Well,  as  keen  as  yourself  at  the  actual  sport,  and  loving  all 
^fae  surroundings  more  ?  You  only  see  in  yonder  sable  a  creature 
te  hunted  and  perhaps  killed ;  after  death  a  trophy,  and  so 
hundredweight  of  good  or  indifferent  meat!     When  you 


'^Qow  him  better  you  will  love  him  as  I  do,  not  alone  for  the  sport 

^  affords  and  the  trophies  he  carries,  but  because  he  is  a  beauti- 

^  . -^   'W-ork  of  nature,  and  because  I  know  and  can  follow  his  life- 

^^tory  from  the  time  when,  as  a  little  long-legged  chestnut  calf, 

^    ^cjllowed  his  proud  mother  to  and  from  the  feeding-grounds, 

»    ^^^iX  the  present,  when,  in  all  the  glory  of  sable  hide  and  massive 

1^     "^"^^s,  he  heads  his  own  troop,  and  counts  his  own  chestnut  calves 

tie  score  !    Those  kloofs  and  dongas,  hills  and  streams,  which 


^j,^  ^^  «u  are  but  so  many  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  approaching 
^^  game,  or  annoying  hindrances  to  a  clear  view  of  the  country, 
^£j  to  me  pictures  in  nature's  ever-open,  ever-beautiful  book,  out 

^  "^hich  the  weakest  intellects  may  learn  something,  the  most 

-l^j-^^^less  student  find  matter  of  absorbing  interest.  And  you 
"1^-    ^^k  that,  attention  thus  arrested,  the  instincts  of  the  sportsman 

-j^^j^e  second  place  ?    Allow  me  to  tell Ha !  now  for   the 

-^-fc^  ^^f .     I  can  admire  scenery,  argue  with  you,  and  mark  game  at 

^    ^^  same  time.    Just  hand  me  your  glasses  a  minute.   If  that  was 

^  ^^t  one  of  our  oxen  I  saw  then — and  I  don't  fancy  it  was,  for  it 

,^^    too  far  from  camp — it  was  a  solitary  old  sable,  the  very  thing 

^^^  e  are  looking  for.     Do  you  see,  just  across  the  creek  there,  in 

^  4iat  patch  of  bush  at  the  edge  of  the  open  green  spot,  beyond 

^\iat  large  white  stone,  and  a  little  this  side  of  yon  old  dead  tree  ? 

-^Xh  !  now  I  have  him  ;  it's  a  sable,  sure  enough  !    We're  in  luck's 

\vay,  too,  for  a  better  piece  of  stalking-ground  I  never  saw,  and 
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there's  no  occasion  to  risk  giving  him  our  wind  by  going  down  to 
the  camp  for  the  horses.  We'll  get  down  into  that  little  dry 
sluit  and  follow  it  down  to  the  main  creek ;  it  will  bring  us  out 
nearly  abreast  and  below  wind  of  the  sable." 

My  companion,  who  now  saw  a  sable  antelope  for  the  first 
time,  was  eager  enough,  and  we  lost  not  a  moment  in  clambering 
down  from  the  kopje.  The  little  dry  gully  was  easily  and  quickly 
reached,  as  the  bush  was  so  thick  there  was  scarcely  any  need 
for  further  concealment,  and  from  a  piece  of  rising  ground  we 
took  another  look  at  the  unconscious  sable,  which  was  now  feeding 
on  the  very  edge  of  the  bush,  and  moving  slowly  towards  us. 
"  My,  isn't  he  a  daisy !  "  ejaculated  my  eager  friend,  as  he  levelled 
the  glasses  on  the  game ;  and  I  scarcely  ever  see  a  solitary  sable 
bull  now  but  I  recall  with  a  smile  his  quaint  expression  of 
admiration.  And  he  certainly  was  a  most  magnificent  beast, 
one  of  the  largest  I  have  ever  seen  before  or  since,  and  carried  a 
grand  head,  worth  any  trouble  to  secure. 

A  few  minutes  later  we  were  making  our  way  up  the  main 
creek,  keeping  well  under  the  bank,  till  we  reached  the  large 
rock  which  I  had  marked  from  the  kopje  above.  Here  I  took 
a  very  careful  survey  of  the  ground,  and  found  that  we  were 
completely  hidden  from  the  sable  by  a  tliick  round  clump  of 
evergreen  busli ;  and  though  I  coukl  not  see  him,  I  knew  that  he 
must  still  be  behind  this,  as  our  approach  had  been  so  easy  we 
coukl  not  possibly  have  given  him  the  alarm.  There  was  a  small 
clump  of  low  thorn-trees  about  40  yards  from  the  bank,  which 
J  believed  we  could  reach  under  cover  of  tlie  bush  behind  which 
tlie  sable  was  feeding.  AVe  succeeded  perfectly,  and  then,  remov- 
ing my  hat,  and  wriggling  along  lizard-fashion  tlirough  the  low 
grass,  I  advanced  another  ten  yards  or  so  to  the  left  of  the 
thorn -trees,  till  I  caught  sight  of  the  sable,  about  150  yards 
distant,  still  feeding,  thougli  now  slowly  moving  away,  and 
appearing  just  a  little  uneasy,  as  thougli  inwardly  suspicious 
of  some  possible  danger,  yet  unable  to  locate  it.  The  view  I 
had  of  him  confirmed  me  in  my  opinion  as  to  his  size,  and 
I  felt  that  a  new  hand  seldom  gets  such  a  grand  chance  at 
his  first  essay.  But  there  was  no  time  to  lose,  the  camp  was 
close  by,  and  at  any  moment  the  leader  might  come  wandering 
along  looking  for  his  oxen,  or  the  horses  approach  too  closely 
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and  start  the  bull  oflf.     So  I  crept  back  to  my  companion,  as  I 

lio.d  given  him  the  first  shot,  and  strongly  urged  him  to  take  it 

from  where  I  had  seen   the   sable;   but   he  was   excited,  and 

xn  is  trusted   the  range,  and   besides   that,  he  was  already  com- 

yii  encing  to  lose  faith  in  his  rifle,  one  of  those  most  imsports- 

a.mlike   weapons,   an   1886    model   Winchester   repeater,   with 

front-sight  like  a  cliurch-steeple.     I  offered  him  my  Metford, 

V>vi.ti  he  thought,  as  he  had  never  used  it,  he  might  do  worse  with 

it:   •     so  he  decided  to  try  and  creep  nearer  under  cover  of  the 

i^een    bush.      I   cautioned    him   not   to  attempt  a   nearer 

roach  than  another  50  yards,  as  I  felt  sure  he  would  make 

hash  "  of  it  if  he  did.     I  promised  to  wait  for  him  to  take  the 

ty  unless  I  saw  the  sable  making  ofT  before  he  could  fire. 

ay  he  went,  doing  very  well,  for  an  amateur,  in  the  creeping 

;  but  he  had  not  gone  many  yards  when  the  sable  walked 

^"^ard  into  full  view  from  the  place  where  I  was  kneeling  down, 

^  stood  looking  half-back  in  the  direction  of  the  bush  from 

■^^^^^ich  he  had  first  emerged.     My  friend  was  still  creeping  on, 

I   gave  a  low  "  St ! "  to  try  and  attract  his  attention,  but  I 

l^ect  his  heart  was  thumping  too  hard  for  him  to  hear  other 

s.      Next    moment   the   sable   wheeled    round   and   stood 

iig  hard  at  the  clump  of  bush  behind  which  my  friend  was 

^^  "^'^.ncing,  still  fondly  imagining  himself  unseen.     I  could  easily 

■^  dropped  the  sable  dead  where  he  stood,  for  he  had  never 

looked  towards  the  little  bush  behind  which  I  knelt ;  and 

ould  have  been  better  for  him,  poor  brute,  had  I  done  so, — 

'^'^'ould  have  saved  him  many  hours  of  agony  and  a  lingering 

\ 

loud  snort,  a  whisk  of  the  tail,  the  great  neck  is  arched,  his 

ts  brought  well  forward,  and  like  an  arrow  the  superb  old 

darts  off  up  the  ridge.     He  passed  me  at  about  140  yards, 


»  ^  taking  well  forward,  I  fired.     The  bull  dropped  as  if  struck 

^^     /^-^alitning,  and  I  knew  I  had  held  too  far  in  front,  but  he  was 
^  *^^  legs  again  in  an  instant  and  away.     Jamming  in  another 

{^^  -^  '-^idge,  I  fired  again  just-as  he  was  disappearing  over  the  ridge, 
I^Q  ^lie  bullet  again  clopped  loudly.     Off  I  started,  not  waiting 

'^v        ^^ok  for  my  companion,  and  without  even  time  to  wonder 
tl^    ^^ti    the  mischief  he  had  been  about  that  he  did  not  fire  when 
■^uU  was  recovering  himself  after  my  first  shot,  but  on  top- 
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ping  the  ridge  could  see  no  sign  of  the  sable.     Soon  afterwards 

M joined  me,  and  we  took  up  the   blood-spoor  together. 

Suffice  it  to  say  we  followed  on  it  for  quite  four  miles,  but  with- 
out sighting  the  sable  again  ;  indeed  from  first  to  last  he  had  not 
pulled  up,  but  maintained  his  rapid  gallop  onwards  as  far  as  we 
followed.  My  companion  was  keenly  disappointed,  of  course, 
and  I  felt  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  whole  performance,  for 
I  certainly  ought  never  to  have  let  that  sable  get  away ;  but,  as 
he  was  far  too  good  a  beast  to  lose  without  making  an  effort  to 
find  him,  we  returned  to  camp  for  our  horses  and  some  boys  to 
take  the  spoor.    Towards  mid-day,  with  our  reinforcements,  we 

reached  the  spot  where  M and  I  had  given  up  the  spoor 

in  the  morning,  and  about  a  mile  beyond  that  it  led  us  on  to 
some  burnt  ground,  over  which  we  had  scarcely  proceeded  200 
yards  when,  to  our  astonishment,  we  saw  the  spoor  of  a  large 
leopard  following  on  that  of  the  sable.  The  leopard  had  run 
along  the  spoor  for  perhaps  100  yards,  but  had  then  slowed 
down  to  a  trot,  keeping  exactly  in  the  tracks  of  the  bull  "  Now 
for  a  little  excitement,"  I  thought;  and  when  at  last  we  took 
both  spoors  to  the  edge  of  a  rather  extensive  bush  I  felt  sure  we 
were  about  to  become  eyewitnesses  to  one  of  nature's  dramas, 
and  to  obtain  proof  that  on  occasions  a  leopard  will  tackle  even 
so  powerful  an  animal  as  a  sable  antelope  bull.  Unfortunately 
we  were  ourselves  probably  the  means  of  preventing  so  interest- 
ing an  encounter,  for  we  must  have  been  on  the  very  heels  of 
the  leopard,  and  but  for  tlie  low  bush  scattered  about,  I  feel  sure 
we  sliould  have  seen  it  as  we  came  along  on  the  spoor.  Had  we 
halted  then  even,  and  given  the  leopard  ten  minutes*  grace — as  I 
have  ever  since  regretted  not  doing — the  chances  would  have 
been  greatly  in  favour  of  our  bagging  both  animals.     I  advised 

M to  skirt  the  bush  on  the  far  side  and  to  post  himself 

where  he  could  command  a  good  view,  while  I  got  the  boys 
together  in  line,  riding  in  the  centre  myself,  and  in  this  formation 
entered  the  bush.  It  proved  thicker  than  I  had  imagined,  and 
20  yards  in  I  got  hooked  up,  advance  and  retreat  seeming  equally 
impossible ;  so  I  dismounted,  and  leaving  my  horse,  crept  along 
on  foot.  In  the  meanwhile,  most  unfortunately  the  boys  on  the 
right  Hank,  finding  the  bush  less  dense  where  they  were,  advanced 
too  quickly,  and  suddenly  came  upon  "  Spots  "  crouching  under  a 
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low  bank.    He  dashed  out  at  once,  with  short  sullen  grunts,  and 

charged  back  through  the  line;  then  turning  short,  he  passed  along 

olose  in  front  of  me.    I  heard  the  rustling  of  the  bushes,  but  for 

"the  life  of  me  could  not  get  a  glimpse  of  his  spotted  hide.    At 

-the  same  instant  the  sable  must  have  broken  cover  lower  down, 

for  I  heard  three  shots  from  my  American  friend's  rifle,  fired  as 

.    rapidly  and  wildly  as  only  a  repeating-rifle  can  perform.     Only 

those  who  know  the  excitability  of  the  African  native  can  judge 

fairly  of  the  commotion  that  followed. 

There  was  but  one  course  open  to  me — to  return  to  my  horse 

and  endeavour  to  get  him  and  myself  out  of  that  infernal  bush 

to  a  place  where  it  would  be  possible  to  see  somewhat  farther 

than  5  yards  on  either  side.     Once  in  the  saddle,  I  kept  over  in 

the  direction  of  the  shots,  and  soon  got  into  thinner  bush  on  the 

®^ge  of  a  little  shallow  donga,  over  which  my  horse  jumped.    A 

few  moments  later,  one  of  the  boys  following  in  my  spoor  came 

^^  the  leopard  lying  close  amongst  some  stones  in  the  donga,  and 

'^^thin  a  few  yards  of  where  I  had  passed,  whence  it  again  made 

^^      In  the  meantime  I  got  clear  of  the  bush,  and  caught  sight 

^*  -*^X- galloping  away  down  creek,  followed  at  a  distance  by 

^p®t    of  the  boys.     The  sable  had  gone  clean  away!     M 

-^^    he  had  a  good  chance  as  it  broke  cover  at  less  than  100 

/^rxis  from  him;  and  he  had  "pumped"  three  shots  at  it,  the 

^-^y   result  of  which  appeared  to  have  been  to  send  the  sable 

.^^^•y  harder  than  ever.    He  was  particularly  disgusted  with  the 

**^    and  came  to  the  same  conclusion  that  every  American  sports- 

I  have  met  out  here  has  done — that  it  is  not  a  suitable 


_  )n.     Loud  in  its  praise  at  first,  they  are  equally  loud  in 

^Condemnation  at  the  last. 

-■-  ti  ^j^g  useless  to  return  and  look  for  the  leopard,  so  we  again 

-     "^  Up  the  sable's  spoor.   Poor  brute !  he  liad  run  round  in  a  great 

^^    and  returned  to  the  line  of  kopjes  almost  at  the  identical 

g  \vhere  we  first  saw  him  that  morning.     But  we  lost  the 

^  ^    ^    at  last  in  some  rough  stony  ground  amongst  long  grass 

yg^  l)ush,  and,  as  it  was  getting   dusk,   we  gave   it   up  and 


^]^      ^^ed   to   camp.      A  week  later  a  Kafir  living  at  a  kraal 

\^yj^     ^     by  found  the  remains  of  a  sable  l)ull  in  a  patch  of  thick 

p)^      ^     near  to  tliis  spot  —  in  fact,  from  his  description  of  the 

^^,  less  than  300  yards  from  where  we  lost  the  spoor.     He 
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brought  me  the  horns,  which  measured  43  inches  over  the  an- 
terior curve ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  they  were  the  horns 
of  the  bull  we  had  followed  so  far,  and  given  up  when  so  close 
to  the  spot  where  it  lay  down  to  die.  My  first  bullet  must  have 
hit  it  in  the  neck — I  held  too  far  for\vard ;  the  second,  a  three- 
quarter  shot  from  behind,  apparently  passed  through  one  of  its 
lungs,  judging  from  the  colour  and  nature  of  the  blood. 

Late  one  afternoon  during  the  season  of  1891  I  had  shot  a 
girafife  after  a  good  spin,  and  having  covered  it  up  for  the  night, 
returned  to  camp ;  and  on  the  following  morning  I  took  the  small 
waggon  and  some  boys  to  ride  it  in,  as  it  was  a  very  fat  cow. 
After  the  waggon  had  left  on  its  return  journey,  I  set  out  with 
my  after-rider  to  look  for  game,  and  while  descending  a  long 
slope  into  an  extensive  hollow,  we  caught  sight  of  a  troop  of 
dark-coloured  animals  standing  in  some  thick  bush  on  the  op- 
posite ridge.  We  took  them  for  wildebeeste,  and  not  washing 
to  shoot  at  them,  rode  towards  them  to  see  how  near  they  would 
permit  us  to  approach ;  but  when  within  150  yards  of  them  they 
jumped  away,  and  we  saw,  to  our  surprise,  that  it  was  a  troop  of 
about  twenty-five  sable  antelope.  During  four  years'  hunting  in 
and  about  that  vicinity  I  had  never  seen  a  sable,  or  even  the 
spoor  of  one,  on  any  of  those  ridges,  and  I  had  always  been  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  the  fact,  seeing  that  there  were  numbers  of 
them  just  across  the  river,  only  eight  miles  distant  in  a  westerly 
direction.  Tlie  vegetation  seemed  precisely  similar,  but  whether 
the  occasional  presence  of  the  tsetse- tly  on  this  side  and  not  on 
the  otlier  liad  anything  to  do  with  it,  I  cannot  say.  It  is  certain 
that  sable  antelope,  like  eland,  shun  the  lly-country  if  they  pos- 
sibly can ;  and  as  during  this  season  the  lly  had  retired  in  an 
easterly  direction  across  the  Vinibangwenya,  and  sable  were 
fairly  plentiful,  it  is  just  possible  that  this  may  account  for  their 
appearance. 

AVe  were  away  after  them  at  once,  my  good  nag  being  most 
eager  that  day  for  a  run ;  and  he  had  it  too,  for  the  sable  went 
straiglit  and  hard.  I  dismounted  three  times,  but  my  ritle 
missed  fire  on  eacli  occasion,  owing  to  the  striker  being  too 
short ;  and  only  a  few  days  later  it  nearly  got  me  into  a  scrape 
with  a  leoi)ar(l  in  some  thick  busli.  At  last  I  got  a  good  chance, 
as  they  turned  up  an  open  ridge  and  filed  past  me  about  170 


liH 
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y^8  distant,    I  took  the  leader,  as  it  appeared  by  far  the  largest 

of  the  troop,  and  it  dropped  to  one  shot.     On  riding  up  I  found  I 

had  indeed  secured  a  prize,  because,  though  a  cow,  she  was  quite 

the  finest  I  have  ever  seen  or  shot,  with  a  splendid  pair  of  perfect 

horns,  35f  inches  in  length — a  record  pair.     She  was  in  the  pink 

ot  condition,  and  her  black  glossy  hide  was  as  dark  as  any  bull's, 

and  quite  unlike  the  usual  rich  chestnut  colour  of  most  cows. 

A  few  days  before  the  incident  above  related  occurred,  I  saw 
what  was  certainly  a  curiosity — a  sable  antelope  cow  with  two 
calves.  There  were  no  other  sable  near.  The  cow  ran  out  of  a 
thick  patch  of  bush,  and  when  less  than  100  yards  distant  stood 
and  looked  back.  As  I  rode  closer  to  the  bush  the  two  calves 
ran  out  of  it  and  joined  their  mother,  when  all  three  stood 
watching  me.  The  beautiful  creature  seemed  to  know  it  was  not 
in  danger,  for  as  I  rode  past,  heading  a  little  away  from  her,  she 
stooped  her  head  and  commenced  licking  one  of  the  calves  along 
the  back,  much  as  cattle  do.  The  calves  were  perhaps  about  five 
months  old. 

Sable  antelope  bulls  fight  most  fiercely  amongst  themselves, 
and  though  I  have  never  actually  witnessed  an  encounter 
between  them,  have  often  seen  the  results  of  such,  evidenced  by 
great  gaping  wounds  that  could  have  been  made  by  nothing  else 
than  the  horns  of  an  opponent.  I  once  killed  a  large  bull  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mehlamahali,  with  a  piece  of  another's  horn-tip 
fully  3  inches  long  buried  in  its  neck.  How  it*  had  become  thus 
broken  I  cannot  surmise,  as  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  it  could 
have  found  resistance  enough  in  the  neck  to  break  it  off. 

In  1889  I  shot  an  old  bull  on  the  S  winy  a  with  a  terrible 
wound  in  its  off-shoulder,  caused  by  a  horn-thrust  from  another. 
The  flesh  of  the  shoulder  and  half-way  along  the  ribs  on  that 
side  was  quite  uneatable,  and  was  refused  even  by  Basuto 
natives,  and  they  do  not  stop  at  a  trifle.  I  doubt  if  this  bull 
would  have  recovered,  although  when  put  up  he  ran  well  and 
strongly,  and  showed  no  signs  of  pain  or  weakness. 

During  the  previous  season  I  found  the  dry  carcass  of  a 
patriarchal  bull  lying  in  some  buffalo-grass  near  a  river-bank. 
One  horn  only,  a  particularly  fine  one,  was  attached  to  the  skull ; 
probably  jackals  had  carried  off  the  other.  Whilst  hunting 
about  in  the  grass  for  it,  I  noticed  mingling  with  the  sable  hairs 
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of  the  antelope  the  long  tawny  mane-hair  of  a  lion,  and  shortly 
afterwards  discovered  the  dry  carcass  and  skull  of  what  hac 
evidently  been  a  fine  specimen.  It  lay  quite  close  to  the  sable 
but  under  a  little  clump  of  very  thick  bush,  hence  I  had  pre 
viously  overlooked  it. 

It  was  a  clear  case  of  a  duel  to  the  death,  and  standing  then 
looking  upon  the  unsightly  remains,  it  needed  but  little  exercise 
of  imagination  to  witness  that  last  death-struggle.  Unseen  my 
self,  I  can  watch  that  noble  troop  of  antelope  as  they  lay  lati 
one  afternoon  of  early  autumn  in  yonder  patch  of  long,  dry,  rusi 
ling  grass,  just  across  the  Swinya  river,  sheltered  from  the  fitf • 
gusts  of  wind  by  a  tangled  hedge  of  "  wait-a-bit  "  thorns.  Th^ 
lie  scattered  about  amongst  the  thorn-trees  till  the  setting  s^ 
proclaims  their  grazing-time.  One  by  one  they  rise,  stretchi_ 
themselves  lazily,  and  rubbing  their  gnarled  horns  against  fc 
tree-stems.  Last  to  move,  the  great  dark  form  of  an  old  1^-; 
looms  tlirough  the  tangle  of  bushes.  The  very  last  rays  of  t^i 
sun,  as  it  sinks  behind  a  murky  cloud-bank,  glisten  and  liag- 
lovingly  upon  his  sleek  hide  and  boldly-curved  rugged  honm 
He  turns  half  round,  gazing  intently.  What  is  it  that  thui 
rivets  his  attention  ?  Is  it  the  great  troop  of  which  he  is  tim 
acknowledged  leader,  or  perchance  the  golden-fringed  clouiJ 
bank  in  the  west,  as  some  foreboding  comes  over  him  of  th^ 
terrible  fate  awaiting  him  to-night  ?  That  set  look  is  as  of  on* 
consciously  gazing  on  some  familiar  object  for  the  last  time 
But  he  gives  no  sign :  retaining  all  his  proud  dignity,  he  steps 
indolently  out  from  the  bush,  and  follows  his  scattered  troop  as 
it  advances,  grazing,  towards  the  river-bank.  For  two  hours 
they  apply  themselves  to  their  important  task,  during  which 
time  they  have  scattered  considerably,  some  feeding  up,  som# 
down,  the  course  of  the  river ;  others  stand  on  the  cool  whit* 
sand,  daintily  clipping  the  softest  shoots  of  the  luxuriant  buifaloc 
grass  from  the  bank  above;  two  or  three  small  parties  gather 
round  the  water-holes,  quenching  their  thirst  before  entering 
more  seriously  upon  the  business  of  the  night.  A  gusty  wind 
still  blowing,  and  slight  drifting  showers  of  rain  pass  over.  TU 
sky  is  clouded,  though  the  young  moon  occasionally  glanc-= 
through,  her  silver  crescent  appearing  hazy  and  indistinct  behitf 
the  misty  veil.    The  old  sable  bull  still  keeps  somewhat  ap^ 
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from  the  troop,  feeding  at  intervals,  but  in  an  uneasy,  unsettled 
manner.  There  is  danger  abroad,  and  instinctively  he  knows  it, 
though  unable  to  tell  from  which  quarter  it  threatens.  Keenly 
he  peers  before  him  into  the  darkness,  and  his  expanded  nostrils 
suspiciously  seek  for  some  taint  in  the  air.  He  is  standing  on 
the  farther  side  of  the  river,  at  the  very  edge  of  the  bank,  statu- 
esquely  beautiful,  doubtful  but  fearless ;  like  Mazeppa's  steed, 

"  The  speed  of  thought  is  in  his  limbs," 

though  now  his  whole  attitude  betokens  quiet  eager  watchfulness. 

Suddenly  rises  on  the  silence  of  the  night  a  wild  weird  cry,, 

ending  in  a  shriek  as  of  a  tortured  demon ;  then  stillness,  and 

iifeain  the  cry  is  repeated.     The  old  bull  glances  round  at  his 

followers,  and  sees  the  heifers  and  young  calves  closing  up  in 

frightened  haste  as  the  ominous  sound  reaches  them.     Then  he 

steps  forward  a  few  paces,  and  just  on  the  edge  of  a  strip  of  bush 

skiarting  the  river  appear  before  him  the  rough  gaunt  forms  of  two 

senas,  slouching  along  with  lowered  heads  and  rustling  footfall, 

.Tching  for  an  easier  gained  meal  than  the  calf  of  a  fighting  sable. 

-A^nother  discordant  howl  from  the  pair  as  they  vanish  like  evil 

^I>irits  in  the  gloom  is  answered  by  a  defiant  snort  from  the  old 

"'UJI,  who  now  seems  relieved,  and  applies  himself  with  greater 

^^Serness  to  his  supper,  the  majority  of  the  troop  having  now 

"^^^^ied  him   on   the  bank.      False   security,  my  gallant   sable ! 

^  Our  eyes,  bright  as  they  are,  cannot  pierce  the  misty  dark- 

^ess  J  your  keen  scent  can  but  warn  you  of  danger  above  wind ! 

r^^d    so   that   long   lithe   shape,  advancing   silently,  stealthily, 

^Ux  a  thorn  thicket   far  down  the   river,  has  at   present  no 

^^ors  for  you! 

^o  need  to  ask  what  it  is.     In  a  faint  gleam  of  moonlight  I 

7?^    see  the  massive  shoulders,  the  rougli  tawny  mane  waving  in 

^   "tiight  wind  save  where  clinging  burrs  hold  it  fast  in  a  tangled 

I    ^^5,  the  twitching  tufted  tail,  the  great  broad  head,  the  flash- 

S     opal  eyes,  the  half-depressed  ears,  and  the  snarling  lips  just 

^^ed  wide  enough  to  show  a  white  gleam  of  cruel  fangs  !     The 

I  desert-chief  is  on  the  war-path,  and  neither  unwearied  vigi- 

^lie,  matchless  speed,  nor  courage  and  endurance  shall  avail 

J  ^^m  he  has  marked  for  his  prey!     Reaching  the  bank,  with 

^"tinctive  caution  he  sniffs  about  in  the  long  grass  ;  then  stand- 
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ing  motionless,  save  for  a  nervous  quivering  of  the  tail,  the 
round  ears  no  longer  depressed,  but  thrown  forward  to  catch 
every  sound,  with  gleaming  eyes  he  peers  into  the  darkness. 
He  hears  tlu»  hvionas'  wail,  and  then  the  snort  of  the  defiant 
sable,  while  at  the  same  moment  a  gust  of  the  tell-tale  wind 
brings  proi>f  i>ositive  that  he  is  on  the  right  track.  Again  the 
ears  are  Ihittened,  the  head  lowered  to  the  line  of  the  back,  as 
with  a  single  bound  he  alights  on  the  sandy  river-bed.  He  is 
king  in  his  own  domain,  and  knowing  every  bend  of  the  river 
well,  his  plans  are  quickly  made.  Creeping  up  under  the  bank 
on  the  i»pposito  side  of  the  river,  where  the  great  tree-ferus  and 
other  matted  shrubs  afl'ord  him  welcome  cover,  he  swiftly  but 
silently  lessens  the  distance  that  separates  him  from  the  waiy 
anteloj>es.  AVill  nothing  warn  that  noble  bull  of  the  danger  so 
surely  approaching  t  Ever  so  slight  a  sign,  and  with  arched 
necks  and  Hying  hoofs  the  herd  would  bid  their  foe  defiance, 
and  leave  a  hungry  lion  behind  them !  Nearer  and  nearer,  till 
even  faint  sounds  are  audible  from  the  grazing  troop.  Lowi 
and  lower  crouches  the  lion,  till  his  belly  trails  the  sand,  and  tb 
movement  of  his  great  limbs  as  he  creeps  on  is  scarcely  percept 


ible.     Just  in  front  of  him  a  giant  fig-tree  stands  near  the  bai^  v 
the  sunnner  Hoods  have  swirled  and  eddied  around  the  dostered 
roots,  and  great  slices  of  the  bank  have  been  torn  down.     Here 
he  leaves  the  river-bed,  and  creeping  snake-like  up  amongst  the 

roots,  gains  the  shelter  of  the  thick  bulli\lo-gras8  which  lines  the 
bank. 

A  few  paoes  nuav  and  tlie  baleful  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  grazing 
troop.  Flat  on  the  hoad.  burioil  in  the  rough  mane,  the  ears  are 
now  pressed  down :  t^ound  there  is  none ;  movement,  except  in 
the  ever  twitehing  tail,  none  ;  just  the  tips  of  the  yellow  claws 
protrude  from  their  sheaths,  great  slimy  drops  of  Siiliva  Iuuijj: 
from  the  Maek  jowl  and  trickle  over  the  massive  forepaws,  on 
which  the  head  is  lowered.  The  old  bull  is  feeding  amongst  a 
lot  of  cows;  he  kui>ws  of  no  cause  for  alarm,  though  now  and 
again  Ik*  raises  his  shapely  head,  and  all  his  keen  senses  test  the 
security  of  his  position.  Then  the  few  cows  linger  }»ehind  a 
little;  he  advances,  and  turns  oil' slightly  towards  the  river-lnink, 
and — his  fate  is  sealeil !  Scarcely  twenty  j^^iices  from  him.  the 
grim  watcher  sliL^htly  raises  himself,  a  few  short  quiek  jerks  of 


!«0 


'he  lail,  and  with  slightl/  parted  lips  aud  flattened  ears,  bat  still 
silent  OS  the  grave,  he  rushes  out,  and  the  next  momeDt  is  on  the 
t»raffiiy  shoulders  of  the  old  bull.  One  cannot  expect  an  antelope 
*o  fight  a  lion,  and  yet  it  does  seem  hard  that  out  of  that  great 
'•roop  not  one  should  fly  to  the  help  of  their  gallant  leader. 
*ashin^  wildly  hither  nnd  hither,  itn  iittL-r  pauic  seizes  all,  but 


they  quickly  rally  and  in  mad  fright  dash  off.  Through  dongas 
and  water-courses,  thorn  thickets  and  open  bush,  they  scour  at 
speed,  till 

"  Their  thundering  hoofs  around 
Wake  the  dark  echoes  of  the  Iremblinj,'  ground." 

Not  do  they  pause  till  mauy  a  grassy  ridge  lies  between  thentij 
and  the  spot  where  they  left  their  noblest  battling  for  his  life. 
But  what  hope  can  he  have  ?     One  mighty  bound,  and  a  quiet 
rush  forward  in  his  endeavour  to  rid  himself  of  his  terrible  foe, 
and  trembling  he  comes  to  a  standstill.    The  wliite  fangs  are 


iicnei  ir  lif  ,tzt^t!:±:i^  ilrnEi.  Lis  sable  hide  is  scored  deeply 
yriL  :a:t>iT  ^i&be*-  trrcL  "■r}j:i  srrca.ms  out  his  very  life.  He 
trirs  !.:■  Ziitzrz  li*  :t*tc  rrzilr.  i.h&i  be  maT  die  the  more  gamely. 
XcT  ilir  -i:c"5  lii^i-iscs  MQii  ibr  grc'imd,  for  he  recognises  the 
rCTcii^nl  id  li*  I'^J-  *^-  =>=*i^^  -7  C'lher  tactics  to  drag  him  down. 
Tbc  ic^rTrur  *^:ct  ic  iLe  rcZ  is  drpiered  in  the  wild  roll  of  his 
rlroisi.c  rjrs^  ibe  zreii  z.e:i-Tein5  swollen  almost  to  bnrsting, 
\hr  beiTT  piisifil  brgttij-'^g.  and  the  cnmson  frothy  streams  of 
saliTi  f  Tin^  free:  his  n-TrLii.  As  the  lion  releases  for  an  instant 
ibe  ziij  iv  CQr  ruigbiy  jaw  frcan  iLe  bull's  shoulder  to  get  a  fresh 
bcli.  ibr  aniclcfe,  ly  a  gi^sai  effort  of  his  fast  failing  strength, 
|dai.is  his  forefre-:.  asd  wreac-bing  free  his  lacerated  neck,  pierces 
his  tear:r,g.  living  a:::iJLi?Kiis::  fairly  through  from  shoulder  to 
shouldrr  wiih  *  .r-ce  feiy  ibras:  ~  of  his  great  curved  horns,  and 
then  drr-f^  ;o  his  knees  on  ihe  up-torn  turL  Far  and  wide  on 
the  night  air  rolls  a  so«md  so  prolonged,  so  terrible,  so  expressive 
of  mad  rage  and  fearful  ftidn.  that  it  even  reaches  the  scared  herd 
massed  together  on  yc*n  distant  ridge,  and  again  sends  them 
dyii^  off  madly  as  before.  Ibe  wounded  lion,  lea\'ing  his  grip 
of  the  sable's  throat,  twists  his  maned  neck  round  and  seizes  the 
ragged  horns,  red  with  their  mingled  life-blood,  between  his 
weakening  jaws,  and  both  fall  together  to  the  ground.  The  old 
bull  is  a:  the  point  ci  death.  i:r  his  eyes  glaze  fast,  his  gallant 
Lear:  throbs  wiMIy.  a  dark  slug;zish  stream  pours  from  the  torn 
thr:«at,  hi$  once  sle^k  liide  is  scarcely  distinguishable  through  its 
c«>atiniz  of  bl-»i  and  dirt.  His  lithe  anra:jonist  has  freed  himself 
from  the  rough  horns  that  imj^^ileil  him,  but  his  race  is  run :  his 
eves  no  loniier  tiash  lire :  the  torn  and  drajrirled  mane  no  lonjjer 
waves  in  the  wind,  but  hangs  in  clotted  tufts ;  two  great  gaping^ 
wounds  are  in  his  side,  from  out  of  which  hang  shreds  of  palpi- 
tatini;  tiesh,  and  the  frothy  lung-blood  tlows  unrestrained.  He 
creeps  away,  dazed  and  sullen,  to  a  near  patch  of  dense  cover, 
and  lies  down.  Soon  after,  a  gasping,  choking  roar  echoes  over 
the  battle-field,  and  is  borne  away  over  the  darkening  land  on 
the  wings  of  a  wild  gust  of  wind  which  sweeps  down  along  the 
river.  Then  a  lidl,  and  in  total  silence — for  the  sable  lies  dead 
— the  great  broken  teeth  clench  over  the  tongue,  the  forepaws 
clutch  spasmodically  at  the  surrounding  bushes,  and  the  erst- 
while desert-chief  is  dead ! 
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There  can  be  no  question  of  the  ability  of  a  full-grown  bull 
e  to  kill  even  such  a  terrible  antagonist  as  a  lion,  if  he  gets 
chance,  although  almost  sure  to  lose  his  own  life  in  the  en- 
e^oxMter.     The  neck  is  wonderfully  massive,  all  muscle  and  sinew, 
<i  the  dexterity  with  which  he  wields  his  horns  is  such  as  to 
ve  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  fate  of  any  soft-skinned  foe 
receives  the  points.     But  of  course  it  is  not  the  plan  of  a 
»  to  give  that  chance,  and  his  strength  and  agility  usually 
£ike  him  master  of  the  situation. 

3  one  day  saw  a  very  plucky  attempt  made  by  two  of  my 

^s^ru\  hunters,  both  young  fellows,  to  assegai  a  sable  antelope 

\3vi]l  which  I  had  wounded.     He  did  not  go  far  before  we  ran 

^*^*^t:o  him,  and  he  stood  at  bay.     I  was  about  to  give  it  another 

shcl^  when  Muntumuni  asked  me  to  let  him  and  his  companion 

^-^segai  it.     It  was  most  amusing  and  interesting  to  see  the  great 

^otivity  they  displayed  in  circling  round  the  bull  with  upraised 

^^^^egais,  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  get  their  weapons  home, 

l^a^ping  about  here  and  there,  feinting  on  one  side  and  running 

^'^    on  the  other :  but  the  bull's  wariness  and  activity  were  quite 

^Ual  at  least  to  theirs,  and  for  a  long  time  they  could  not  so 

'^Uot  as  prick  him,  whilst  he  once  or  twice  nearly  made  it  "  hot" 

^^^   one  or  other  of  them.     The  bull  stood  with  his  back  against 

^^^^ci^  low  thorn-bushes ;  the  ground  was  clear  on  either  side  of 

^  but  about  10  or  12  yards  in  front  was  a  fair-sized  thorn- 

>  against  which  I  was  standing.     At  last  Muntumuni  made 

^  ^^int  so  close  in  front  of  him  that  the  bull's  attention  was  for 

^^^     instant  taken  away  from  Mvelafuti,  who  on  the  instant  got 

5^^^e  with  his  assegai  in  the  near  shoulder.     The  bull,  in  the  act 

-        '*"'*Bhing  at  Muntumuni,  brought  his  horns  round  with  a  sound- 

^,  ^  ^Weep,  sent  the  assegai-shaft,  which  broke  off,  spinning  into 


^»         ^-^r.  and  then  charged  down  on  Muntumuni.     He  ran  for  the 


-tree  where  I  stood,  and  I  really  thought  to  see  him  ripped 
3]^"  It  was  the  narrowest  shave  possible,  for  some  of  the  boy's 

ej./^'^'fcails  were  torn  off  by  the  horns  as  the  bull  came  with  a 
tio^  ^  *>.  against  the  thorn-tree,  sending  the  bark  flying  in  all  direc- 
ij^^l  ^^  It  was  too  close  to  me  also  to  be  pleasant,  and  as  further 
tVx   ^^^  only  became  greater  cruelty,  I  dropped  him  with  a  shot  in 

^:iead. 

'^st  one  other  little  incident  and  I  have  done.     On  one  occa- 
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anL  I  JiiSii  'v-nmiafiL  l  intf  ar:u±  inZL  cc  faeii^  Terr  badly 
mnmiK^i.  di^sc  t^ttt.  Tth-  TriTtrar-T^r  Tn-y^^^y  bt  tvo  oompanioDS, 
"voir  -v^trt  ii:^-iiTTTnnmi!r  3ifi:  *:  "laif  ixnzzs^-viiit.  rode  oat  some- 
TOisH  iL  121*  ci?5e!iLTL  ^usL  ij  iiT  w:«zz>5£d  l«Il,  whilst  I  le- 
-mtrmof  n  rcnn  u  scTT  1.  in^iOuc  THtaf.  T^T  vere  riding  along 
rm  xni   re  i  nai?*   i^om  ^sl   irQack  fz.  ib&  mcniing,  the  one 

5*p~^!n^  ^iir£&  ZL  ar^^-Hii:^  n:  tii*  miis.     Sziienlr  W ,  who 

Tns  irniTTif.  laZtrL  XT.  XX  i2ni:isc  £i  *i*  fecC  mi  within  a  few 

Tcr^   re  vitsr*  H 'v>u:  raaftfa  TtkSL  ikT  a  fine  old  sable 

laSjcikiTC  :n£L  incar^iixj  ar.in*-5fiai  w±L  i5s  bGms  curved 
:iii:?j  :iii*  rynmiL  unL  ti**  mst  7»:o-'i..7jr  sirwiii  *  Hi,  H- 
itt:k  ie!?:     ~iiir*>  I *"iirZ;  ii'*  iaai:''  he  shooted. 


^  j:.  j*'"  Jre-Tc:?*      Sarrxiij  imi  iii*  wrris  \e£i  his  month  when 

:fitt  s».:u:  ^c*^  J-'  ^i^  ^f'i^  lii.iBii  i»:c  ref :«•  W had  fired 

nc:   -'  rr  or  "itf  ^jftfTi*     A  j:«di  :«Zj:'»t3iz  ^rsnx  a  crashing  of 
:cL2«:Je5;   '  l^xk:  ion.  S ick  m:^  :  '^  tad  away  dashes  the 

H vii:  ~:;ii^  iistr£  :c  lii*  sl":!**'*  fccibadTriiess,  already 


TTTff^r^ws:  i^nijti:  i.3«  iL  "nif  jkexu  :c  z^iziz  inpiled.  so  dicing  the 
5cntr<  :n:-  J*:>  i«:c^^  itris  :£.  H*  is  *  fue  horseman,  but  I 
ant^^c  :::  :  "^c  i*i  r:»i»f  5c  ssrtiiii  ini  wt-Z  as  be  did  that  day, 

^i\:{r  rj'.^sj^  vj-n^Tu  ▼•rfif  rtiir  iz.  lis  f^z^.  ~  Lxi  oct,  H !   ^ 

\  .V     . :  ".->»:  '~ :-'.7  v-flei  '  :r.:  ::■  ~  I>  k  out"  "* 

,':»'.       7  :     ::::>;  V  ::.•:  >l:':    i^Lin :  i-i  :r:\\Mv  the^ 
^..-    ;—    :      :7   .^:_:-   :i".:^   i^Liz.      Af  ::r  ne — well,  iht 


'■    .-.  >    .     -  :     ^:.~;-:  -w-,:.  :jl  l  i*ii.    z.-z'^iz  ?o~5c-i  me  sue  am 

v\    .-     ..   :    .:._:::r   :^  I  .MI   v" ! :.  vli:!  I  l:>:e-ei  :o  thei 

x.'.;     ■.  -     ::•..    :■  .^t^:     :c:-  :■>:    x.'"rf:  irrtj^rrnl  of  ihv  kin 
rr,  &;.-        *.    ::    ;    ::;:i    -•i-r:«i  I     . \': ::1  iIt  Tridse?.  not   will 
%  ;  H»    :  >:.  .:^    ::~    t\:zn-ii.'.u  c    "ry    ?.=ll:n^    the   piti 

:::    ::Ii    :^:   ::    lt  rs^r  lie  svmnathv   ani 
;    r  • :  ^rLl->c - >t»: r: >z-. lz.    mi  r^r: lai: :^   to  lec 
.:    -..:..;•'  ^ xv.  r^:-    ijii   :r::f — wb:»se   h^es 
.;    .^:  i   >.5-r^    ^,:1  ::i-r  ii.-:l-Tr-rfi  irophies  o::^ 
;.;*-    :,.v.;'   vv.l>  —  siLTT'-r^    -i:.i-:r:>   ::   ilrir   S-raih  Africarrr:^ 

•  •  ^  c 


■»-    -     >    NH.. 
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CHAPTEE    XVI. 


THE  GIRAFFE  AND   ITS   HABITS. 


^X^mger  of  extinction — Preservation  necessary — Playing  at  legislation — 
'^^hat  the  burghers,  and  others,  say — How  the  natives  obey  the  law — 
specimens  for  museums — Young  giraffe  for  the  Zoological  Gardens — 
[penses  connected  with  their  capture — Height  of  giraffe — Coloration 

Stump-tails — Value  on  the  market — Sjamboks — Paces — Grood  over 

^^"ough  ground — Through  the  bush — A  diving  feat — Twins — Independent 

►f  water — Difficult  of  detection — Their  companions — Is  giraffe-shooting 

tportsman-like  ? — Its  fascinations— The  reverse — Boers,  gunners,  and 

sportsmen — A  plea  for  giraffe — "  Stink-bulls  " — A  fine  waterbuck — Not 

lead  yet — An  old  stager — Marrow-bones — My  horse  leaves  me— A  lucky 

^ahot— Chopping— Helpless  but  fearless. 


the  present  day  the  giraffe  has  the  honour,  which  perhaps  it 
share  with  the  bison  of  North  America,  of  being,  with  per- 
*«  the  one  exception  of  the  white  rhinoceros,  the  foremost 
^^J^gst  the  fauna  of  the  whole  world  in  the  minds  and  thoughts 
-"^^turalists,  museum  authorities,  and  zoological  collectors.  In 
^^r  times  this  unique  specimen  of  Nature's  handiwork  always 
'^^ed  curiosity  and  interest  on  account  of  its  great  size,  its 
^Xiar  form,  and  imperfectly  known  habits ;  but  now,  whilst 
^«me  feelings  with  regard  to  it  exist,  they  are  intensified  by 
^act  that  these  harmless  and  beautiful  creatures — standing 
tl^  ^"^^^  without  allied  living  species,  and  but  few  extinct  ones,  and 
"tl^^  ^^^  doubtful — are  upon  the  verge  of  utter  extermination ;  and 
tii^^  unless  some  stringent  measures   are  adopted  to   preserve 

lil^^  C^^^^'  *'^®  ^^y  ^®  ^^^  ^^^  distant  when  they  will  be  spoken  of  as 

that  were,  but  are  no  longer.    Fortunately,  I  believe  active 
are  being  taken  in  some  countries  where  they  are  still  not 
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rare,  to  do  this — the  Chartered  Company  being  foremost  in  the 
good  work ;  so  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  territories  south  of 
the  Zambesi  their  wholesale  destruction  will  become  a  thing  of 
the  past,  while  its  extinction  in  the  Soudan  and  Nile  districts 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  for  the  present  postponed. 
But  in  the  benighted  State  upon  the  confines  of  which  lies  the 
hunting  district  of  which  I  write,  there  are  practically  no  ob- 
stacles whatever  placed  in  the  way  of  its  extermination ;  and 
though  its  all- wise  rulers  are  well  aware  of  the  fact,  as  also  of 
another — that  nearly  two  hundred  giraffe  are  killed  yearly  in  the 
north-eastern  districts — they  have  not  yet  framed  a  law  to  limit 
such  slaughter!  It  has  been  a  generally  mistaken  idea  that 
there  were  but  very  few  giraffes  in  the  State  up  till  quite  re- 
cently ;  whereas  as  lately  as  six  years  ago  very  large  numbers  of 
them  existed  on  the  borders,  and  away  on  the  flats  to  the  eaist 
of  the  Libombo,  in  Portuguese  territory ;  and  I  write  with 
authority  when  I  state  that  nearly  two  hundred,  and  occasionally 
quite  that  number,  have  been  killed — that  is,  bagged — annually 
of  late  years,  to  say  nothing  of  those  killed  by  Kafirs,  or  wounded 
ones  which  get  away  Co  die:  It  is  terrible  to  think  about  such 
slaughter. 

This  utter  want  of  discretion  is  quite  unpardonable  in  the 
powers  that  be !  But  what  between  the  displeasure  of  the 
Transvaal  burghers  at  having  their  shooting  curtailed  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  too  evident  disappearance  of  the  game  on  the  other, 
they  find  themselves  "  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea,"  so 
that  very  shortly  the  giraffe  bids  fair  to  be  as  unknown  a  quantity 
in  the  State  as  the  buftalo,  elephant,  eland,  and  the  algebraical  x} 

For  all  practical  purposes,  the  passing  of  the  Game  Law  of 
1892  was  merely  playing  at  legislation,  a  single  £10  licence 
covering  permission  to  kill  giraffe,  rhinoceros,  eland,  and  buffalo. 

^  Since  the  above  was  written  the  Game  Laws  of  the  South  African  Republic  have 
been  revi.^etl,  and  the  Volksraad  of  that  State  has  done  away  with  the  £10  licence 
alt<»gether,  the  destruction  of  such  game  as  by  the  old  law  might  be  shot  under 
that  licence — viz.,  giraffe,  eland,  buffalo,  and  rhinoceros — being  prohibited. 

But  as  a  sop  to  the  Boer  Cerberus,  it  is  ordained  that,  as  regards  the  £3  and  the 
£1,  lOtf.  licences,  the  greater  shall  cover  the  lees  ;  thus  enabling  any  one  with  a 
£3  licence  (which  before  gave  its  holder  the  right  to  shoot  only  the  larger  antelopes) 
to  kill  the  i^nialler  game — such  as  reedbuck,  bushbuck,  duiker,  rhebuck,  kc. — 
without  taking  out  a  separate  licence  (£1,  lOs.),  aa  was  before  necessary. 
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That  the  three  latter  are  nearly  extinct  now  is  a  fact  beside  the 

question.     Those  who  cannot  find  these  animals  will  "  take  it  out 

in  giraffe,"  as  I  heard  it  remarked  on  one  occasion.    And  as  one 

gCK>d  giraffe  more  than  pays  for  the  licence,  the  latter  is  indeed 

erely  an  incentive  to  slaughter — "  We  have  to  pay  for  them,  so 

f'U  kill  them."    To  the  record  of  destruction  given  above  must 

added  the  damage  done  by  natives ;  and  here  is  another  proof 

of    Government  inconsistency  and  incapacity.     I  believe   that 

more  firearms  were  obtained  by  natives  of  this  State  during  the 

years  1891-92  than  during  any  previous  period  of  ten  years.     At 

^^y     rate  more  of  the  modern   class  of  rifles — cheap  Martinis 

principally — were  brought  into  the  country;  and  this  in  open 

defifituce  of  the  law  that  forbids  natives  to  purchase  or  even  carry 

^^^«.xms.     The  hond-fide  storekeeper  or  trader  is  forbidden  to  sell 

**^^ctxDis  or  ammunition  under  heavy  penalty,  and  yet  no  obstacle 

'^^^-tiever  is  placed  in  the  way  of  natives  purchasing  them  in 

^^■^ost  unlimited  quantities  just  over  the  border. 

-*^Ae8e  weapons  are  used  with  disastrous  effect  upon  all  the 

l^^^^^-ller  game  of  the  country,  whilst  the  large  game  is  constantly 

3         "^^*^-^ed  by  parties  of  "  Portuguese "  Kafirs,  who  during   the 

Q  ,^^^^^^^er-time — the  breeding  season,  be  it  remembered — swarm 

o;^^^^  "^  tihe  Libombo  and  overrun  the  game  district.     So  that  not 

j>^^^^    '^  do  the  natives  resident  in  the  State — who  are  forbidden  the 

o^        ^Ixase  and  use  of  firearms  for  any  purpose  but  the  protection 

cir  crops — shoot  when,  where,  and  what   they  like,  but 

^ge  Kafirs,  non-residents,  are  allowed  to  shoot  big  game  in 

■^ose  season  !    I  say  "  allowed  "  advisedly ;  for  "  silence  gives 

•^nt."     And  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  giraffe  probably 

the  most.     I  have  frequently  taken  as  many  as  five,  six, 

>ren  seven  Kafir  bullets  out  of  a  giraffe,  their  flesh  being 

^^^quently  quite  unfit  for  food.      In  fact,  nothing  will  save 

interesting  animals  from  complete  extermination  but  the 

test  preservation  from  all  shooting  whatever  for  a  term  of 

nd  I  would  also  strongly  urge  that  some  movement  be  set 

^ot  to  secure  young  animals  for  our  zoological  collections, 

typical  specimens  for  the  national  museums.     Until  the 

^1^  -^  "val  of  the  cow  last  year  I  cannot  recollect  ever  having  seen 

^^th  African  giraffe  at  the  London  Zoological  Society's  Gardens. 
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When  I  was  in  England  in  1884  the  specimens  then  in  the  col- 
lection were,  if  I  remember  rightly,  Abyssinian,  or  at  all  events 
North  African — and  weedy -looking  creatures  they  were  too. 
The  South  African  animal  is  far  more  beautiful,  if  those  fairly 
represented  the  North  African  variety  (making  all  due  allowances 
for  the  fact  of  their  captivity),  being  much  darker  in  colour,  and 
with  the  marks  upon  the  body  smaller,  of  more  frequent  occur- 
rence, and  in  greater  contrast  to  the  ground-colour  of  the  hide. 
Of  course,  at  the  time  those  animals  came  into  the  Society's  pos- 
session, it  was  a  far  easier  and  less  expensive  matter  to  obtain 
them  from  the  Soudan  and  Nile  districts ;  but  now  that  these 
are  practically  closed,  there  seems  no  reason,  except  upon  the 
score  of  expense,  why  specimens  should  not  be  procured  from 
South  Africa. 

There  are  two  districts  from  which  they  could  be  obtained — 
Ehama's  country  and  the  Libombo  flats ;  and  the  advantages  are 
very  greatly  in  favour  of  the  latter.  I  have  heard  it  stated  that 
the  initial  cost  of  taking  a  giraffe  home  from  Ehama's  country 
would  be  not  less  than  £500,  and  a  land  journey  would  have  to 
be  undertaken  of,  I  suppose,  at  least  1000  miles.  For  half  that 
sum  or  less  they  could  be  taken  home  from  the  Libombo  district 
— that  is,  supposing  the  Government  were  willing  to  permit  the 
capture  of  a  pair,  as  I  have  very  little  doubt  they  would  be ;  and 
the  land  journey  would  not  be  more  than,  say,  150  miles.  At 
the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  any  private  individual 
could  undertake  the  expense  and  risk,  and  it  is  hard  on  the 
Zoological  Society,  as  a  self-supporting  body,  to  have  to  do  it. 
So  why  not  make  it  a  national  question  ?  for  surely  it  is  worth 
it  —  far  more  so  than  many  over  which  the  nation  spends 
thousands. 

I  endeavoured  during  the  seasons  1891-92  to  make  arrange- 
ments with  the  London  Zoological  Society  for  the  capture  of 
some  young  giraffe,  and,  while  negotiations  were  pending,  secured 
two :  one  I  caught  in  1891,  and  the  other  was  caught  by  a  friend 
of  mine  who  was  hunting  with  me  in  1892.  But  the  arrange- 
ments fell  through,  seeing  that  the  Society  only  engage  to  take 
delivery  of  animals  in  London,  and  we  considered  the  risk  too 
great  to  undertake  the  task  of  delivering  them  there.  Some 
one  who  thoroughly  understands  the  treatment  of  these  animals 
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in   captivity  should  be  on  the  spot  to  take  charge.     The  initial 
expenses  thus  incurred  would  perhaps  be  a  little  more,  but  it 
ould  be  cheaper  in  the  long-run,  as  entailing  less  risk.^ 
So  much  has  been  written  about  the  giraffe  in  sporting  and 
"tlier  works,  that  any  attempt  on  my  part  to  enter  into  a  de- 
description  would  be  superfluous.     I  am  tempted,  how- 
to  jot  down  a  few  remarks,  but  more  in  connection  with 
■'^^  hunting  of  the  animal  than  anything  else. 

"What  is  the  height  of  a  full-grown  bull  giraffe  ?     Hardly  any 
sportsmen  seem  to  agree  upon  an  answer  to  this,  the  measure- 
given  being  usually  "  about "  so  many  feet,  ranging  between 
^^     and  20.     I  would  not  say  that  a  giraffe  never  attained  a 
^igtt  of  20  feet,  but  I  am  sure  that  I  have  never  seen  such  a 
Formerly  I  actually  believed  I  had  shot  giraffe  of  that 
but  careful  measurements  taken  since  have  satisfied  me 
my  mistake.     The  largest  giraffe  that  I  can  ever  recollect 
g  I  was  unable  to  measure  accurately.     It  was  during  the 
n  of  1891.     I  had  no  tape-line  with  me,  and  being  after 
-Hon  g  at  the  time,  had  no  means  of  procuring  one ;  but  I  measured 
roughly  by  spans — twenty-five  spans,  full,  from  top  of  horn  to 
leel — and  as  I  span  within  a  fraction  of  10  inches,  that  would 
Very  nearly  21  feet !    Deduct,  say,  a  foot  for  the  horns  and 
"^he  difference  between  the  height  as  measured  over  the  curves, 
the  perpendicular  would  give  nearly  20  feet  from  the  heel  to 
^    <irown  of  the  head.     But  I  feel  certain  this  was  inaccurate,  as 


^•^cther  occasion  I  measured  a  very  large  bull,  almost  as  large 

^liat  one,  and  it  gave  19  feet  1  inch  to  the  crown  of  the  head. 

^^t  6  inches  for  the  difference  between  height  as  taken  and 

t^^rpendicular,  and  it  leaves  18  feet  7  inches  in  a  straight  line 

1  ^~  '^'"^     crown  to  heel.     The  height  of  a  full-grown  cow  ranges  from 

^^^t  6  inches  to  16  feet. 

^  i^^raffes  vary  a  great  deal  in  colour,  from  lightest  fawn  to  a 

dark  orange-brown,  with  almost  black  patches  on  the  body, 

ower  limbs  being  invariably  lighter  in  colour,  and  pale  buff 

ite  inside.    These  dark-coloured  animals  look  quite  black 


«  Zoological  Society  of  London  now  have  in  their  possession  a  fine  specimen 
South  African  girafife,  a  three-parts-grown  cow,  which  they  recently  acquired 
^^^rchase  ;  and  the  Society  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  their  energetic  action  in 
g  it  for  the  national  collection. 
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when  seen  from  a  distance.  It  is  an  opinion  generally  held  that 
giraffes  attain  a  deeper  colouring  with  age ;  but  I  am  certain  that 
this  is  not  always,  or  even  often,  the  case.  I  have  frequently 
seen  young  bulls,  three-parts-grown  cows,  and  even  young  things, 
quite  as  dark  as  any  old  bull,  and  old  animals  of  both  sexes  very 
pale  in  colour.  Giraffes  are  furnished  with  thick  bristly  caps 
upon  the  knees,  the  bristles  being  of  a  similar  texture  to  those 
upon  its  mobile  lips,  and  doubtless  of  great  service  to  it  when 
supporting  its  enormous  weight  upon  its  knees.  The  longest 
giraffe-tail  I  ever  secured  measured  exactly  4  feet  from  the  root 
of  the  longest  hairs  to  the  tips.  They  are  much  prized  by  the 
natives,  who  will  readily  give  from  £1  to  £1,  10s.  for  good  ones: 
they  use  them  for  making  up  into  necklaces  and  bangles. 

I  do  not  know  whether  giraffe  ever  bite  one  another's  tails  off, 
but  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  very  many  giraffe  are  met  with 
having  stump-tails ;  and  it  is  most  ludicrous,  when  riding  behind 
them,  to  see  them  screwing  this  ungainly-looking  stump  about, 
just  in  the  same  way  as  they  would  do  if  they  had  the  full 
brush. 

Giraffe-hides  are  in  great  demand,  especially  amongst  the 
Boers,  for  making  up  into  waggon- whips.  A  full-grown  bull  hide 
will  cut  up  into  sixty  good  whips,  which  when  "  brayed  " — as  the 
operation  of  softening  is  termed — fetch  from  4s.  6d.  to  6s.  each 
upon  the  market.  As  sjamhols,  they  are  not  in  it  with  seacow- 
hide,  being  apt  to  break,  as  does  rhinoceros-hide. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  giraffe  is  capable  of  a  very  high  rate 
of  speed,  and  is  most  enduring ;  indeed  when  once  they  get  into 
full  swing,  unless  hard  pressed  from  the  first,  they  can  keep  up 
their  peculiar  shuttling  stride  long  after  the  best  horse  is  com- 
pletely out  of  it.  But  a  horseman  scores  by  pressing  them 
to  the  utmost  limit  of  their  speed  at  the  first,  when  they  soon 
become  winded,  slow  down,  and  can  easily  be  run  into.  But  it 
is  only  an  exceptionally  good  horse  in  these  parts  that  can  fairly 
run  round  a  giraffe,  and  as  a  shot  from  behind,  properly  placed 
about  15  inches  above  the  root  of  the  tail,  brings  them  down  at 
once,  it  is  not  usual  to  attempt  to  ride  up  alongside,  except  with 
the  object  of  cutting  out  one  or  more  from  a  troop.  With  a  broken 
leg  a  giraffe  of  course  cannot  go  at  all,  as  they  move  the  front 
and  hind-legs  on  one  side  forward  at  the  same  time,  so  they  are 
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completely  helpless.     Giraffe  are  very  skilful  at  avoiding  danger- 
ous ground,  where  a  false  step  might  bring  them  to  grief ;  but 
over  great  rough  stones  they  can  travel  at  a  wonderful  pace,  and 
t;lie  horseman  who  follows  at  speed  must  value  his  neck  at  very 
-Im  t;fcle.    They  are  quite  unable  to  jump  even  the  narrowest  donga ; 
if     they  can  shuffle  or  stride  over  it  they  will  do  so,  otherwise 
&y  will  turn  off,  unless  they  can  run  down  into  it  and  out  on 
^  other  side. 

AVhen  disturbed  in  fairly  open   country,   they   will   usually 

Ice  their  point  for  the  nearest  bush,  and  to  see  a  troop  of  them 

ing  away  through  the  obstacles  presented  in  such  cases  is  a 

It  of  the  hunting-veldt.    They  look  very  grand  and  stately 

ng  over  open  ground,  but  comparison  is  needed  if  one  is  to 

their  great  height;  and  this  is  obtained  where  there  is 

-nty  of  bush  and  fair  timber.    They  never  make  a  false  turn 

enter  a  ctU'desac,  for  they  overlook  the  bush  and  can  see  at 

<^  where  an  entrance  or  exit  is  possible     Their  thick  hides 

nothing  of  the  terrible  hooks  of  the  wait-a-bit  thorns,  though 

^    *mayanda — red-billed  weaver  birds  {Textor  erythrorynchus), 

^ir  faithful  winged  companions — are  oftentimes  sorely  puzzled 

^   i^tain  their  hold  upon  the  shoulders  or  quarters  of  the  flying 

as  he  rushes  at  speed  through  the  thick  bush.     The  giraffe 

'^'ays  knows  instinctively  which  branches  are  and  which  are 

to  be  trifled  with :  if  comparatively  slender,  rotten,  or  pliant, 

simply  breaks  them  down  with  his  chest  or  neck,  when  they 

<Jlattering  over  his  shoulders  and  back,  or  else  forces  his  way 

, .  .^^^^gh  them,  when  they  recoil  and  close  together  behind  him, 

. -p     ^  the  jaws  of  a  trap ;  and  woe  betide  the  pursuing  horseman 

1  -^^   follows  closely  enough  behind  to  receive  a  back-hander, — 

"^ill  not  forget  it  that  day !     Where  thick  heavy  branches 

^^e  his  progress,  the  giraffe  does  not  turn  aside,  but,  with 

^^ps  the  most  graceful  action  of  which  he  is  capable,  bends 

^  his  long  neck  even  to  below  the  line  of  the  withers,  as  he 

^^j/^^'^  along  under   the   overhanging   foliage,  raising   it   again 

x^^  ^^  the  danger  is  past.    He  appears  never  to  bend  lower  than 

tl^     ^^sary,  being  satisfied  with  a  few  inches  to  spare  between 

^^       '^ips  of  his  horns  and  the  object  he  would  avoid.     It  is  won- 

t^     ^>^  to  see  the  way  they  glide  through  thick  forest,  where  the 

are  large  and  growing  close  together :  in  and  out,  to  right 
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or  left,  they  seem  to  weave  their  way,  ea  it  were,  between 
Btems;  end  all  so  easily,  even  throagh  btuh  vheie  a  hone 
Deeds  rU  liis  watchfulness  to  avoid  an  accident 

All  wild  animals  invariably  jndge  their  distance  with  exb 
aoooraoy  in  such  cases,  I  remember  apon  one  occasion  rata 
sable  antelope  bull  through  some  very  thick  boeh,  and  i 
pressed  hard,  it  tamed  suddenly  off  into  a  partieolarly  d 
patch,  dashing  at  top  speed  through  an  opening  in  which  I  c 
barely  kneel  withont  my  head  touching  the  branch  abort 


noticed  the  place  particularly,  as  after  killing  the  sable  I  hi 
take  the  back-spoor  to  find  my  hat,  which  was  pulled  off  b] 
bushes.  Two  stout  trees  grew  on  eitlier  side,  and  their  bran 
lockeil  overhead  at  nbout  4  feet  6  inches  from  the  ground ;  ai 
the  bull  stootl  4  feet  4  inches  at  the  shoulders,  and  alxn-e  ) 
carried  a  massive  neck  and  a  pair  of  3d-inch  horns,  the 
seemed  almost  impossible. 

Another  time  I  saw  a  leopardess  literally  dive  from  a 
overhanging  rock,  15  feet  in  height,  through  an  opening  beti 
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-some  other  boulders,  into  wliich   I   could   not  possibly  crawl, 

igliting  on  the  bottom  of  a  sort  of  cave  5  feet  below  the  en- 

i:ice.     The  lightning  speed  with  which  it  darted  through  so 

arently  impassable  a  place  was  a  sight  to  be  remembered, 
jiraffe  usually  give  birth  to  one  calf  between  the  months  of 
"vember  and  February,  but  the  breeding  season  appears  to  vary 
siderably.  I  have  seen  two  and  three  months'  old  calves  run- 
g  with  their  dams  in  July  and  August.  Twice  I  have  known 
flTe  to  have  twins ;  this,  I  fancy,  is  very  unusual, 
hese  animals  can  live  almost  independently  of  water,  although 
'•-lally  in  well-watered  districts  they  drink  somewhat  frequently, 
ave  seen  a  troop  of  eleven  girafife  coming  regularly  down  to  the 
ter  to  drink,  every  night  for  a  week.  On  the  other  hand,  during 
season  of  1891  a  small  coterie  of  five  giraffe — two  young  bulls, 
s^  o  cows,  and  a  calf — frequented  a  spot  within  about  a  mile  of 
camp,  and  on  the  day  following  that  upon  which  I  saw  them 
t,  I  was  hunting  along  the  river-bank,  and,  at  a  spot  perhaps 
^■3ule  and  a  half  distant  from  their  feeding-ground,  came  upon 
five  in  the  act  of  drinking :  they  leisurely  made  ofif  towards 
favourite  spot  as  I  approached.  As  J  was  anxious  to 
a  photograph  of  the  group  when  drinking,  I  haunted 
that  river- bank  for  eight  days  afterwards,  but  there  was^no 
®poor  whatever  to  indicate  that  they  had  visited  the  water 
^^ring  that  period.  They  had  not  left  the  locality,  as  I  or  some 
^ :  toy  boys  saw  them  every  day ;  and  though  they  might  have 
^^sited  some  other  water,  we  never  cut  their  spoor  going  in  any 
^^h^x  direction. 

Tlie  great  difficulty  of  detecting  giraffe  in  some  places  is  well 

^o  vrn,  but  should  be  experienced  to  be  fully  realised.    There  are 

.  ^^^^    sportsmen  who  have  hunted  in  localities  where  giraffe  are 

T^j^^^^^i  but  have  been  deceived  by  their  tall  motionless  figures. 

-■^'^*^  stand  perfectly  still,  not  even   swishing  their  tails  like 

^^^       ^*^beeste,  and  thus  bringing  about  instant  recognition ;  their 

j^        ^^J^d  or  dark  colour,  great  height,  and  comparatively  narrow 

(*^^j     ^^^  give  them  a  striking  resemblance  to  tlie  many  old  vari- 

Q-^         ^^ed  relics  of  the  forest,  blasted  by  lightning  or  by  bush- 

J  ^  i   and  then  a  pair  of  field-glasses  is  really  necessary  to  decide 

f'-^    ^     certainty  what  one  is  looking  at.      And  the  deception  is 

^   the  other  way,  tree-stumps  being  mistaken  for  giraffe ;  but 

Y 
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the  mistake  can  seldom  happen  if  the  animals  stand  bxoadib 
as  the  neck  is  always  cazried  at  an  angle  from  the  bodj/exoi 
when  Aqr  stand  staring  hard  at  any  one  approaching  ddM 
In  certain  lights  piaffe  appear  qnite  white,  particolariy  t 
lighter  coloured  cows,  when  standing  end  on,  with  the  s 
shining  upon  them. 

Except  in  places  where  they  ha^e  been  much  hunted,  giza 
never  seem  in  any  huny  to  move  off,  so  long  as  the  wind  dn 
not  warn  them  of  danger.  They  will  usually  see  a  man  lo 
before  he  has  made  them  out,  yet  they  will  stand  watching  un 
he  gets  quite  close  up,  if  he  does  not  walk  or  ride  too  direcUy 
wards  them.  It  cannot  be  that  they  stand  thus,  trusting  to  th 
colour  and  stillness  to  escape  detection,  as,  long  after  they  na 
be  aware  that  they  are  seen,  they  will  stand  watching.  But  w 
thqr  have  made  up  their  minds  to  go,  they  wait  to  ask  no  q;i] 
tions,  but  screw  up  their  tails  and  go  straight  away.  And  1 
ghostly  manner  of  their  disappearance  is  most  remarkable, 
have  often  been  riding  up  to  them,  when  some  other  object  k 
drawn  my  attrition  off  for  a  few  moments ;  glance  again,  in 
they  are  gone !  Not  merely  gone  to  a  distance  though  still  i 
sight,  but  gone  utterly,  vanished  like  a  mist-wreath  at  snmit 
Indeed,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  few  animals  are  so  easily  lo 
sight  of,  if  once  the  attention  is  taken  from  them,  their  bodi 
being  always  concealed  behind  the  thick  foliage  of  the  trees,  ai 
their  long  legs  merely  doing  duty  for  tree-stems. 

Giraffe  do  not  go  hard  up-hill,  and  seldom  tackle  a  steep  slo 
if  pursued,  but  down-hill  they  can  rattle  away  at  a  tremendo 
pace,  sending  small  stoues  and  turf  flying  behind  them. 

BurchelFs  zebra,  wildebeeste,  and  ostriches  appear  to  be  t 
giraffe's  favourite  companions,  or  he  is  theirs;  whether  it  is 
mutual  arrangement  or  not,  one  cannot  say.  When  disturbs 
however,  the  giraffe  always  looks  after  number  one,  leaving  1 
smaller  and  more  erratic  friends  to  shape  their  own  course. 

The  flesh  of  a  fat  cow-giraffe  is  delicious,  and  the  brisk 
the  best  pirt,  not  even  excepting  the  marrow- bones,  in  o 
opinion.  The  old  bulls,  however,  are  absolutely  uneatab 
sometimes  emittin^:;  so  disofustin^  an  odour  that  the  refill 
Boers  give  them  the  too -suggestive  name  of  "stink-bulla 
and  I  have  seen  them  so  bad  that  I  would  not  care  to  lay 
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hand  upon  their  carcasses.  But  the  perfume  emitted  by  a 
troop  of  giraffe,  if  one  is  below  wind,  is  the  very  reverse,  and 
the  best  eftbrts  of  Eimmel  are  nowhere  in  comparison. 

Very  great  difference  of  opinion  exists  amongst  sportsmen  as 
to  whether  giraffe-hunting  is  a  pursuit  which  can  be  indulged  in 
\vith  a  clear  conscience,  and  the  fact  that  the  question  should 
arise  points  to  some  grounds  for  reasonable  doubt.  It  is,  I  be- 
liove,  by  many  considered  the  7ie  plus  ultra  of  African  sport,  and 
by  those,  too,  who  could  not  possibly  be  guilty  of  wanton  cruelty. 
Certainly  one  can  scarcely  consider  it  an  elevating  form  of  sport 

too  often  it  is  lowering  for  the  giraffe,  as  well  as  for  horse  and 

r — for  it  calls  forth  neither  endurance,  courage,  nor  extraordi- 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  hunter.     Practically  speaking,  if  he 
a  good  horse  which  he  can  stick  to,  and  can  hit  a  haystack, 
^re  is  not  the  slightest  reason  why  he  should  not  count  his  slain 
Siraffe  by  the  score.     At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
^tiat  there  is  something  wonderfully  fascinating  and  keenly  excit- 
^^g  in  a  flying  race  on  a  good  horse  after  a  troop  of  these  animals. 
-*^^he  country  through  which  the  chase  leads,  the  wonderful  effect 
^^^^sed  by  the  great  striding,  swaying  troop  in  front  of  one,  the 
^^^ling  of  exultation  inseparable  from  a  stiff  gallop  on  a  good 
^^^Unt,  all  combine  to  render  attractive  that  which  comes  peril- 
^Usly  jjg^p  ^Q  deserving  a  very  different  name.     It  is  certain  that 
^^^  the  interest  of  the  sport  is  centred  in  the  run,  for  when  once 
^e  giraffe  is  brought  to  a  stand  nothing  but  honest  pity  can  be 
^        for  its  beautiful,  stately  helplessness.     None  with  any  real 
Z^Slish  grit  in  them  will  pretend  that  they  derive  from  the  fall 
•      ^^rie  of  these  great  harmless  creatures  the  same  amount  of  satis- 
L    ^^ion  afforded  by  the  death  of  a  lion  or  buffalo.     But  all  our 
^^  "^^is  cannot  be  buffalo,  nor  our  foxes  lions,  so  it  is  not  well  to 
^  Vip  too  high  a  standard.     To  those  who  enjoy  an  exciting  race 

^j        ^good  horse  over  rough  country,  giraffe-hunting  offers  great, 
f^2^^^^  ost  unequalled,  attractions ;  the  only  question  is,  whether  the 
ing  of  pity  for  its  resultant  death  does  not  outweigh  the  pre- 
^s  short-lived  pleasure.     It  is  so  easy  to  take  life,  so  impos- 
es to  restore  it  by  endless  regrets. 
,^^^8  to  the  killing  of  giraffe  being  justifiable,  well,  as  in  every- 
^  ^g  else,  a  justification  satisfactory  at  any  rate  to  the  one  most 
^^^cerned  will  be  found.     But  am  I  right  in  saying  "the  one 
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most  concerned  "  ?    Methinks  not ;  surely  the  great  silent  ginfl 
claims  that  position ! 

The  Boers  put  forth  as  their  justification  that  the  animals  wei 
placed  upon  the  earth  for  man's  use ;  they  do  not  distinguish  k 
tween  use  and  abuse.  They  require  meat,  and  prefer  to  kill  wii 
game  rather  than  their  own  stock.  They  want  money;  the  procees 
of  the  hunt  in  the  shape  of  hides,  &c.,  supply  that  want.  If  thi 
cultivated  the  land  and  produced  the  thousand  and  one  neea 
saries  which,  to  the  shame  of  the  country  be  it  said,  now  have 
be  imported,  they  would  also  get  money ;  but  then,  don't  ^ 
know,  hunting  is  far  more  pleasurable  an  occupation  than  tilH 
the  soil !  So  far,  after  aU,  the  Boer's  justification  is  not  an  i 
reasonable  one,  if  only  he  would  learn  moderation. 

Whether  the  "  gunner "  has,  or  even  thinks  that  he  has,  a. 
justification  or  not  is  a  moot-point.  He  likes  to  benefit  the  gia 
makers  by  expending  as  many  rounds  of  ammunition  as  he  c^ 
in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and  he  hates  the  sight  of  a  head 
wild  game  so  long  as  it  stands  upon  its  four  1^ ;  when  stm^ 
gling  in  the  death  agonies,  ah,  yes,  then  it  is  worth  looking  ar 
And  then,  you  know,  it  is  so  nice  to  be  able  to  say,  "  I  killed  B 
many  head  of  game,"  All  his  actions,  all  his  pleasures,  bing 
upon  the  possibility,  the  hope,  of  being  able  to  out-score  soic 
one  else. 

Then  we  have  the  true  sportsman  as  he  is  known  to  hi 
brother- sportsmen.     He  believes  he  has  his  justification  in  goin 
forth  to  slay.    Tlie  ideas  of  the  gunner  will  never  enter  his  heap 
he  will  feel  more  true  pleasure  in  securing  one  good  trophy  ths 
in  laying  low  scores  of  animals  which  carry  none, — in  fact,  ' 
will  refrain  from  doing  the  latter,  and  that  because  the  love 
true  sport   is   his  justification.     AMiether  he  seeks  to  enrS 
science  or  to  add  to  his  own  collection  of  trophies  matters  litt- 
he  seeks  the  display  of  his  skill,  courage,  and  endurance,  and 
uses,  not  abuses. 

Seeing  that  "  thems  my  sentiments,"  it  will  not,  I  feel  su^ 
be  thought  for  a  moment  that  this  is  written  with  a  wish 
decrj'  sport  in  which  many  take  the  greatest  pleasure ;  bi«- 
would  urgently  plead  for  some  mercy  for  this  most  magnific?^ 
creature,  and  oppose  to  the  last  its  reckless  destruction.  T^ 
am  I  impelled — quite  apart  from  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  t> ' 
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Tmder  the  existing  state  of  things  it  is  likely  to  become  ere  long 
e:xceedingly  rare,  if  not  extinct — to  urge  all  true  sportsmen  to 
Piit  a  limit  to  their  desires,  and  to  let  enough  suffice.  For 
^^yself,  I  admit  to  liking  a  good  gallop  after  a  troop  of  giraffe, 
'^ut  not  to  be  for  ever  harassing  them. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  make  previous  reference  to  the  old 

oiill-giraflFes,  styled  by  the  Boers  "  stink-bulls,"  and  of  two  such 

^-nimals  I  have  a  very  lively  recollection.     One  was  shot  by  a 

"•lend  of  mine,  with  whom  I  was  hunting,  about  eight  years  ago, 

^•^d  I  think  it  about  "  took  the  cake  "  from  all  I  have  ever  seen 

xor   real,  downright,  powerful,  tangible  odour ;   but  the  other, 

'^'hich  I  shot  in  July  1891,  would  have  about  run  a  dead-heat 

'^'ith   him.    He  was  in  company  with  another  fine  bull  and  a 

^^^w,  and  I  came  suddenly  on  them  whilst  racing  after  a  big 

'^'Q.terbuck  bull  that  I   had  done  my  utmost  to  secure,  as  he 

^^^^Tied  a  splendid  head.     The  bush,  however,  was  very  dense, 

^^d  the  ground  strewn  with  large  slippery  cobble-stones,  making 

tile  going  abominable,  and  somehow  the  bull  eluded  me  ;  and  on 

^naerging  from  a  long  straggling  thicket  of  low  thorn-trees  I  saw 

^  troop  of  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  wildebeeste,  and  a  lot  of 

^^pala;  the  waterbuck  was  nowhere  to  be  seen — he  had  saved 

*^^   liide  by  laying  me  on  to  other  game.     I  pulled  in  at  once, 

^^tching  the  wildebeeste,   when   my   after -rider,  Muntumuni, 

^^ew  my  attention  elsewhere  by  saying  suddenly,  "  Buka,  baas, 

^^^a,  nanti  'tihuhla ! "  ("  Look,  sir,  look,  there's  giraffe  ! ")      I 

^y  got  a  glimpse  of  them,  as  they  were  moving  away  rapidly 

'^en  ^i^Q  jjQy  noticed  them,  but  we  gave  chase  at  once,  and  after 

1       ^hing  somewhat  better  ground,  came  up  on  them  hand  over 

^   jv^-     As  they  turned  down  into  a  reedy  river,  we  spurted  up, 

of^^  ^  gave  the  big  black  bull  a  shot  as  he  was  leading  out  of  the 

fj.^  ^^   bank.     Directly  he  got  on  top  of  the  bank  he  turned  off 

^    ^^     his  companions,  and  moved  slowly  ahead.    I  saw  that  he 

ri^        clone  for,  or  rather  I  thought  so,  and  calling  to  my  after- 

tj^       -^  to  finish  him  off  with  a  shot  in  the  head,  galloped  on  after 

c^^         ^ther  bull,  a  fine  big  fellow,  but  very  light  in  colour.     I 

li^    '•'^  not  catch  some  answer  from  Muntumuni  as  I  rode  off, 

b^^^ing  for  a  thick  grove  of  acaciae  into  which  the  giraffe  turned  ; 

tK         ^^  appeared  afterwards  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  tell  me 

^   he  had  no  cartridge-belt,  having  forgotten  it  at  the  camp. 
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I  secured  the  other  bull,  after  a  short  gallop,  with  two  shot 
I  was  using  a  double  10  smooth-bore  with  7  drams,  and  had  dii 
mounted  to  cut  off  the  tail  and  cover  him  up,  when  I  heard 
distant  *'  cooey "  from  MuntumunL  Although  I  had  not  hear 
the  shot  with  which  I  supposed  he  would  have  finished  off  tb 
bull,  I  thought  nothing  of  it,  as  the  sound  of  the  report  woold  I 
drowned  hj  the  noise  of  mj  horse's  hoofs  when  galloping  over  tl 
hard  ground;  and  I  believed  he  was  merely  calling  to  let  ic 
know  where  he  was.  But  when  the  "  cooey  "  was  repeated  itz 
different  direction,  I  knew  it  was  time  to  be  moving,  as  he  is 
evidently  racing  after  something.  The  last  call  sounded  nam 
nearer,  and  I  had  not  cantered  far  when,  to  my  surprise,  I  a^ 
the  old  bull,  which  I  thought  long  since  dead,  coming  alcmg  ■ 
split  in  my  direction,  heading  so  as  to  pass  me  at  about  100 
and  followed  by  Muntumuni  at  a  sharp  canter.  The  boll 
no  attempt  to  turn  off,  even  when  I  rode  up  40  yards  closer, 
dismounting  I  gave  him  both  barrels  in  the  shoulder,  one  of  it 
bullets  actually  passing  through  the  lower  part  of  the  heart.  B 
shook  all  over,  but,  to  my  surprise,  instead  of  falling,  he  soreivoi 
up  his  tail  and  went  harder,  at  a  pace  that  took  me  a  quarter  of  is 
hour  nearly  to  overhaul  him.  I  then  rode  up  alongside  and  gavi 
him  another  shot,  when  he  fell  to  the  ground  with  a  crash,  dead 
He  was  indeed  a  veritable  old  stager.  What  age  he  would  be  is  s 
matter  best  known  to  himself ;  I  would  not  care  to  hazard  a  guesj 
at  it  He  was  blind  on  the  near  side,  which  accounted  for  hL 
not  swerving  from  me  when  I  approached  him  upon  that  side 
and  was  frightfully  torn  and  mangled  on  the  hind-quarters  by  i 
Hon  or  lions.  But  they  met  their  match  when  they  tackled  tha 
old  fellow,  although  the  poor  brute's  life  must  have  been  i 
positive  misery  to  him  afterwards,  for  the  wounds  were  sloughing 
dreadfully,  and  could  not  but  cause  him  intense  pain.  The  boyi 
afterwards  took  three  Martini  bullets  out  of  him,  and  four  Kafi: 
bullets — stones  encased  in  lead,  two  of  which  were  in  the  paunch 
and  as  for  its  odour — I  think  I  can  best  describe  it  by  sayiuj 
that  it  was  indescribable ! 

Muntumuni  said  that  he  had  thrown  his  assegai  at  its  ches 
when  it  came  to  a  stand  (that  boy  would  never  leave  his  belovei 
assegai ;  if  I  had  given  him  a  battery  of  rifles  to  carry  he  woul* 
take  his  assegai  nil  the  same).    The  weapon  only  stuck  in  tL 
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skin  and  hung,  and  fell  out  when  the  giraflFe  again  moved  forward. 

He  then  dismounted  to  pick  it  up,  when  the  giraflFe,  blowing 

loudly,  advanced  and  chopped  viciously  at  him  with  its  front-feet, 

eventually  treading  on  and  breaking  the  assegai.     The  boy  then 

mounted  again,  and  was  endeavouring  to  drive  tlie  bull  towards 

^^here  he  had  heard  my  last  shot,  when  he  met  me.     I  had  no 

'^eat  at  the  waggon,  and  thinking  the  all-per>'ading  odour  of  the 

*-*eft8t  could  not  well  have  tainted  the  marrow,  I  tried  some  on 

t>iscuit :  it  is  needless  to  state  what  was  the  immediate  result ; 

*-^^t  this  I  will  say,  that  I  have  never  thoroughly  enjoyed  giraflFe 

^^  arrow- bones  since  ! 

One  day  during  the  season  of  1892  I  witnessed  a  most  deter- 

^^ined  attack  on  the  part  of  a  giraflFe  cow.     I  had  wounded  her, 

Out  when  I  got  down  to  fire  a  second  shot  my  horse  bolted,  taking 

^  V>ee-line  for  camp ;  so  I  followed  the  cow  on  foot,  but  she  went 

^^fd,  and  I  failed  to  come  up  with  her.     Some  of  my  boys  at  last 

Joined  me,  and  we  took  the  spoor  together,  eventually  sighting 

*^^r  on  a  long  open  ridge  on  the  edge  of  some  thin  bush.    She  was 

"^lieii  walking  slowly  forward,  and  I  managed  to  run  up  to  about 

150  yards  from  her,  when  she  saw  me,  and  twisting  her  tail  up 

over  her  back,  again  set  out  at  a  stifiF  pace.     As  a  last  chance  I 

^^rielt  down  and  tried  another  shot,  and  it  brought  her  to  a  stand 

once,  the  bullet — 540-grain  Metford — having  raked  her  and 

ed  under  the  skin  of  the  chest.     She  now  walked  slowly  up 

^^o  a,  lajge  solitary  thorn-tree,  under  the  shade  of  which  she  stood. 

I   toJd  one  of  the  boys  to  finish  her  off  with  a  shot  in  the  head 

■"^ona  hig  Snider,  but  it  missed  fire,  so  I  gave  him  my  rifie.     He 

^<=*v^anced  towards  the  tree,  the  cow  being  about  15  yards  away, 

'^^  having  laid  his  gun  and  bundle  of  assegais  against  the  tree, 

^^  jvist  about  to  fire  when  the  cow  made  a  stride  forward,  and 

^-A^^iiig  up,  chopped  most  savagely  at  him:  he  just  pulled  the 

.^  ofiF  anyhow,  and  bolted.     The  girafl'e's  hoofs  struck  the  tree 

q£      ^^  7  feet  up,  scattering  the  bark  on  all  sides,  and  breaking  two 

|-^^      '^e  assegais.     I  ran  in  and  managed  to  lay  hold  of  the  Snider, 

^::>efore  I  could  use  it  the  cow  fell  over  dead. 


tj^  ^^ch  instances  do  not  often  occur,  however,  for  as  a  rule  giraflFe 
o^  ^^  no  attempt  to  retaliate,  though  they  can  kick  out  like  an 
cj^  Sometimes  if  one  approaches  too  closely.  I  have  heard  it 
^^  that  they  can  kick  in  that  way,  but  have  seen  them  do  it. 
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and  with  great  force  too.  And  it  is  juBt  this  passive  yidding  to 
fate  that  takes  away  all  the  charm  and  excitement  of  the  hunt 
How  can  one  look  nnmoved  at  this  great  noble  creature,  practi- 
cally devoid  of  weapons  of  defence,  when,  hopeless  of  escape,  he 
slackens  speed  and  turns  round  to  face  you  squarely,  without 
shrinking,  without  sound,  without  attempt  at  revenge,  whilst  the 
great  tear-drops  course  one  another  down  its  &ce,  welling  from 
soft,  dark,  languishing  eyes  that  have  not  their  equal  for  beauty 
upon  earth  ?  Can  you  look  on  your  handiwork  without  a  feeling 
of  deepest  pity,  &tal  to  all  pleasure,  and  of  regret  that  the  first 
cruel  shot  has  ever  been  fired  ?  Merely  the  freak  of  a  fieuacif ul 
mind,  is  it  ?  I  should  be  loth  to  think  so,  even  though  you  who 
do  will  take  keener  delight  in  girafiTe-hunting  than  L  But  do 
not  believe  it — ^the  capacity  to  enjoy  life,  innate  in  all  animals, 
could  not  exist  apart  from  the  consciousness  of  pain  and  death ; 
and  if  ever  the  crested  front  and  lowered  horns  of  the  wounded 
sable,  and  the  flashing  eyes  and  gleaming  teeth  of  the  stricken 
lion  at  bay,  meant  revenge  first,  death  afterwards,  surely  then 
the  tearful  eyes,  the  twitching  mouth,  the  quivering  limbs  of  the 
helpless^  giraffe,  as  it  stands  with  reddened  sides— gazing  down, 
one  can  imagine,  half  scornfully,  half  beseechingly  —  express 
wonder  at  man's  inhumanity  besides  its  own  bitter  pain ! 
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biimed  our  hands  like  red-hot  bars.     A  slight  depression  in  t 
ground  in  front  of  us  and  the  greener  appearance  of  the  tre^ 
seemed  to  hold  out  hopes  of  our  finding  water,  and  we  rodE:^ 
forward,  having  decided   that  whether   there  was  water  thei 
or  not,  we  would  off-saddle  for  a  few  minutes  to  give  the  hors^ 
a  rolL     Crossing  through  an  extensive  hollow,  where  the  h 
black  dust   took   the  horses  over  their  fetlocks,  and   hung 
grimy  clouds  around  us  as  we  moved  along,  we  ascended  t' 
opposite  slope,  which  was  strewn  with  boulders,  cropping  gri 
up  on  all  sides,  and  entered  a  grove  of  charred  and  blacke 
"  camel- thorns  "  (Acacia  giraffa:),  where  the  grass  had  only  bu 
off  in  patches,  that  which  was  left  after  the  fire  had  passed  o 
it   being  yellow  and  singed;  still  it  was  grass,  and  that 
something  after  the  howling  waste  through  which  we  had 
riding.     Here  we  came  suddenly  on  the  spoor  of  a  single 
girafle,  quite  fresh,  and  we  rode  along  it  under  the  shade  of 
trees ;  then  topping  the  ridge,  from  out  of  a  dead  black  wo 
palpitating  with  heat,  and  whose  atmosphere  was  alive  with 
penetrating  ash,  scattered  in  all  directions  by  the  flying  wluin 
winds,  we  entered  a  paradise  of  perfect  beauty,  only  a  nanr 
strip  of  half-burnt  grass  separating  the  dead  from  the  liWng, 
from  the  creek  that  lay  before  and  below  us  innumerable  spriui^ 
of  water  welled  out,  and  the  whole  surrounding  country  w^ 
bright   with   gorgeous  emerald.     Groves   of   newly  -  blossomi 
acaciiXi  clothed   the  rising  ground   upon  either   hand,  and  hi 
from  our  view  the  upper  end  of  the  creek,  while  thickets  of  th  ^  ^ 
evergreen  "  impala-bush,"  intersected  in  all  directions  by  dam^ 
cool  game-patlis,  were  glowing  under  the  noonday  heat.     A  coo. 
scent  -  laden    laeeze   rustled    through    the    shimmering    foliage  —      ^ 
swaying  the  golden  flower-drops  of  the  mimosiv,  and  kissing  theC^ 
trembling  reeds  in  the  creek  and  the  cool  waving  grass  alougS 
its  banks.     The  air  was  alive  with  humming,  droning  insect-life  ;^ 
great  gorgeous  butterflies  on  fairy,  purple -eyed  wings,  fanned 
themselves   through    the    groves ;    happy    swallows,   on    tireless 
pinions,  skimmed  and  darted,  while  the  beams  of  the  brilliant 
African  mid-day  sun  shone  through  the  trees  with  flickering 
play  of  light  and  shade. 

A  perfect  Eden,  and  in  more  respects  than  I  have  suggested, 
for  this  lovely  spot  was  actually  alive  with  game.     The  wind  had 
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not  revealed  our  presence,  we  were  well  hidden  in  the  half- 
scorched  grove  of  trees,  and  the  beauty  and  quiet  of  the  place 
seemed  to  have  brought  all  within  the  spell  of  its  enchantment. 
Quickly  slipping  from  our  saddles,  and  loosening  the  girths, 
removed  the  clanking  bits,  placed  our  rifles  out  of  the  flash- 
sunlight,  and  then,  while  we  rested,  I  at  any  rate  gave  myself 
^^I>    to  silent  admiration,  though  my  matter-of-fact  companion's 
^^^pability  in  this  respect  was  probably  limited  to  round  stems 
^nd    plump  briskets.     Lying  down  in  the  grass,  and  carefully 
^^^naoving  the  long  stalks  which  intercepted  our  view,  we  saw 
J  list  in  front  of  us,  and  not  more  than  150  yards  distant,  a  troop 
^^f    fifty  or  more  Burchell's  zebra,  scattered  about  in  the  vicinity 
^^f     a.   tall   bush-covered   ant-heap.      Most  of  them   were  lying 
'"^x^otionless  in  the  short  grass,  but  one  grand  stallion  stood  near 
tiVie  ant-heap,  lazily  tossing  his  head  up  and  down,  and  whisking 
the  too  troublesome  flies  from  his  flanks  and  between  his  legs 
his  taiL     He  may  have  been  self-constituted  sentry,  but  if 
le  deserved  the  guard- house,  for  he  was  certainly  nearly 
'€p.    Two  others  were  standing  somewhat  nearer  under  the 
I^^^tial  shade  of  a  bush,  the  ever-changing  lights  causing  them 
.      appear  all  manner  of  colours,  from  perfectly  black  to  pale 
31 1  Very  grey.     On  the  farther  side  of  the  ant-heap,  with  his  great 
at   muzzle  buried  up  to  the  eyes  in  the  cool  grass,  lay  an  old 
^iX  wildebeeste.     He  seemed  to  be  a  social  outcast,  for  he  kept 
'^Self  well  apart  from  his  striped  companions,  and  apparently 
*^    *^ed  no   connection   whatever  with  the  nearest  of  two  fine 


.^      »^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  species,  each  containing  certainly  close  upon 

j^      ^  kindred   members.      These,  the   nearest,   distant   about  180 

ti^      ^^,  had  probably  lately  arrived  upon  the  scene,  as  many  of 

iXi  J    5^  were  moving  about,  and  others  just  lying  down  for  their 

€1^  ^""^ay  rest;   the  farther  troop  was  in  the  creek,  walking  in 

cj  ^^j^    ^ut  amongst  the  long  grass  and  reeds,  where  they  liad  been 


:ing  and  rolling  in  the  mud.      A  few  scattered  members 

feeding  up  through  the  inipala-bush  in  company  with  a 

■:^gling  band  of  impalas,  the  tail-end  of  a  far  larger  troop  of 

^j^^^Sbly  two  hundred  and  fifty  upon  the  opposite  ridge.     These 

Vig-buck  of  the  Low  Country  add  greatly  to  the  charm  of 

^^  a  scene,  their  graceful  movements  and  rich  warm  colouring 

.g  very  striking. 
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CHAP.         ^^  <^^g^      , 


T. 


Away  to  our  right,  some  250  yards  off,  seven  splendid  giraffe 
were  standing  around  and  amongst  a  small  thicket  of  "  camel 
thorns,"  cropping  a  stray  spray  of  the  tender  leafage  here  an 
there,  but  for  the  most  part  standing  dignified  and  motionless 
sun  and  shade  playing  alternate  freaks  of  light  and  shadow  upor 
their  rich  glossy  hides.     Two  others  lay  in  the  grass  away 
the  trees,  their  long  necks  having  exactly  the  appearance  of  ol 
stumps ;  and  a  grand  old  bull,  of  patriarchal  mien,  was  with  thi 
select  company.     Even  as  we  watched,  shadowy  moving  objec 
appeared  in  the  vicinity  of  the  acacia  clumps  at  the  head  of  t 
creek,  which  gradually  resolved  themselves  into  five  or  six  mo 
giraffe.     They  walked  up  creek  and  passed  round  the  head 
the  bush,  returning  down  creek  on  our  side,  and  shortly  joini 
another  troop,  which  we  could  now  discern  moving  about  in  t 
bush  just  above  the  farthest  troop  of  wildebeeste.     We  coun 
thirty -one  of  these  splendid  animals  in  all,  including  five  or  &► 
youngsters. 

It  was  the  perfect  harmony  of  the  whole  scene  that  struck  no* 
at  once  as  I  gazed,  the 

**  Calm  and  deep  peace  in  the  wide  air." 

Had  a  defiant  old  sable  antelope  suddenly  appeared  amongst 
them,  the  charm  would  have  come  dangerously  near  rupture, 
for  he  has  a  way  of  carrying  his  proud  head  and  curved  horns, 

and  a  noli  me  tangcrc  expression  in  his  fine  eyes,  that  would  but 
ill  accord  witli  the  lovely  woodland  scene  we  looked  upon ;  and 
by  the  presence  of  King  Leo  the  spell  would  have  been  utterly 
broken.  The  great,  heavy -browed,  ilowing-maned  wildebeeste, 
the  only  occupants  of  this  happy  spot,  dowered  with  a  heritage 
of  lunacy,  were  evidently  awed  into  comparatively  submissive 
quiet,  though  the  spirit  of  unrest  would  show  itself  at  times, 
when  one  after  another  would  stand  up,  walk  a  little  way  to- 
wards a  comrade,  at  whom  he  would  glare  mischievously,  paw  up 
the  ground,  prance  round  in  a  circle  with  whisking  tail,  then, 
returning  to  the  old  spot,  drop  into  the  grass,  and  resting  his 
broad  muzzle  on  the  ground,  relapse  into  brief  quiet.  Thus  we 
watched,  and  I  felt  I  could  never  tire  of  it,  for  ever  the  flitting 
shapes  in  the  impala-bush  changed  form  and  colour,  each  indi- 
vidual animal  passing  through  complete  transformation  as  it  faced 
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VIS  or  moved  away,  on  right  or  left,  from  the  bush  to  the  open 
ground,  and  back  again  into  the  half-light  beneath  some  sparsely- 
f  oliaged  trees,  where 

"  Between  the  shadows 
Floated  the  glowing  sunlight." 

The  great  giraffe  conveyed  an  idea  of  old-world  life ;  they 
^  coined  what  they  were  —  things  utterly  apart,  a  different 
<=ix*eation.  Other  animals  herded  with  them,  but  they  were  not 
f  them;  they  had  nothing  in  common,  save  the  reposeful  con- 
xitment  occasioned  by  their  surroundings.  These  were  real 
I'^eryday  facts,  the  giraffe — mysteries  of  Nature,  without  a  link 
ling  them  to  other  creatures  past  or  present. 
But  by  the  time  I  have  feasted  my  eyes  upon  this  beautiful 
I,  our  horses  have  rested  and  cooled,  and  now  a  worse  enemy 
ever  lion  was  or  could  be  is  planning  to  disturb  the  silence 
tliis  vale.  Do  you  wonder  ?  Where  is  the  man  without  some 
tioxioh  of  the  old  savage  in  him  ?  Even  the  immortal  gods  of  the 
5^  tioients  were  not  immaculate — 

"  For  with  the  blood  of  Jove  there  always  ran 
Some  viler  part,  some  tincture  of  the  man  ! " 

^^'^^  Jaw  of  force,  upon  which  the  whole  system  of  Nature  is 

^^^^^^ded  and  built,  everywhere   prevails,  and  man  is  its  most 

^^^"^■^tant  and  energetic  exponent. 

^^^  ."-^^  how  with  placid  breast,  softly  murmuring,  the  tropic  sea 

I*       ^  ^^^s  and  sparkles  beneath  a  brilliant  sun  !     The  sky  is  cloud- 


3^^ -J  *      the  air  balmy,  yet  that  great  white -winged  sea-bird  is 
a,  ""^^^  g  slowly  over  the  very  spot  upon  which,  a  few  hours  later. 


$n:^^-^  ^at  steamship  will  lie  a  torn  and  shattered  wreck  upon  a 
^^  ^n  coral-reef !    And  yet  for  all  its  hidden  dangers  the  sea 


mile  sweetly  enough,  and  give  no  sign. 

e  cool  night  air  of  the  Low  Country  fans  the  tired  sleeper  as 

til^^^^"*^,^^  as  though  it  did  not  bear  fever  and  malaria  upon  its  wings ; 

^^^eepest,  quietest  pools  ever  conceal  the  largest  crocodiles. 

is  always  thus  in  nature,  and  man,  as  one  of  her  creation — 

though  he  does  arrogate  to  himself  the  position  of  the  high- 

mnot  escape.     There  is  that  within  liim  which  force  of 

'Ximstances  some  time  or  other  must  bring  to  the  fore,  and 

^e  him   but  common   clay.     The   desire   to   kill,  his  ready 
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obedience  to  the  omnipresent  law  of  force,  is  one  of  the  larking 
evils.  Perhaps  I  should  scarcely  say  the  "  desire  to  kill/'  for  I 
hold  that  with  a  genuine  sportsman  it  cannot  be  a  mere  love  of 
destroying  life ;  but  whatever  ihe  desired  end,  the  means  em- 
ployed  are  very  similar. 

But  enough.  I  have  heavy  expenses  to  defray,  and  crowds  ol 
hungry  Kafirs  to  feed,  and  so — "Come,  Muntumuni,  pat  thf 
bridles  on  and  tighten  up  your  girths :  well  have  a  spin  aftoi 
the  kameel,  anyway!" 

Once  again  in  our  saddles,  we  rode  out  from  behind  our  aoreec 
of  bush,  and  it  was  most  interesting  then  to  note  how  the  alam 
spread  amongst  the  detached  troops  of  game,  and  the  diffisren 
effects  it  produced  on  each.  A  group  of  wary  impala,  fully  2Ql 
yards  away,  I  think  saw  us  first,  as  they  at  once  stood  staiiir 
hard  at  us;  but  the  Burchell's  zebra  were  the  first  to  tsU 
action,  rising  to  their  feet,  as  a  fine  stallion — ^but  not  the  slae^ 
sentry — uttering  a  warning  cry,  trotted  out  from  behind  a 
and,  circling  round,  again  pulled  up  some  distance  in  front  of 
The  remainder  followed  suit,  and  handsome  brutes  they  loo! 
as  they  filed  along  with  the  light  and  shade  playing  over  th*^ 
boldly -striped  hides.  The  old  wildebeeste  bull,  sullen  a.^ 
shaggy,  urged  either  by  that  innate  curiosity  or  r^ardlessn^ 
of  danger  so  characteristic  of  these  strange  creatures,  would 
move  for  some  time  from  the  spot  upon  which  he  stood, 
contented  himself  with  merely  glancing  from  us  to  his  quond^ 
friends,  evidently  marvelling  in  his  own  mind  at  the  queer  coirs 
binations  of  the  former  and  the  childish  fears  of  the  latter.  1Z 
this  time  all  the  other  members  of  his  own  species,  scatterr^ 
here  and  there  up  and  down  the  valley,  had  tardily  awake 
to  a  sense  of  something  unusual  taking  place,  and  all 
standing  staring  about  them  in  whichever  direction  each  :i 
dividual  thought  danger  might  be  feared.  A  shaggy  old  bla^ 
bull,  confirmed  in  his  suspicions  by  the  leaping  files  of  imp^ 
crossing  his  front,  was  the  first  to  lead  off,  and  as  the  scatter^ 
bands  formed  up  into  more  compact  clumps,  our  curious  frien 
also  judged  it  time  to  move,  and  with  a  toss  of  his  head  and  J 
sounding  swish  of  his  tail,  he  went  through  a  few  circus  feate 
as  a  preliminary  canter,  then  galloped  off  head  down  and  heda 
up,  twisting  and  turning,  now  this  way,  now  that,  but  getting  up 
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a  speed  which  put  him  quickly  first  amongst,  then  at  the  head  of, 
Ills  striped  friends,  of  whom  he  at  once  assumed  the  leadership. 

^N'ow  the  valley  seemed  all  alive  with  moving  objects,  and  par- 
tic  ixlarly  noticeable  was  the  nearest  large  troop  of  wildebeeste, 
following  one  another  in  single  file,  their  great  broad  backs  bob- 
l>ing  up  and  down  in  unbroken  succession,  giving  them  that  strik- 
5    likeness  to  some  huge  serpentine  monster  of  bygone  ages 
Fiich  I  always  associate  with  this  movement  of  wildebeeste. 
13«.rk  lumbering  forms  twined  in  and  out  amongst  the  brilliant 
green  of  the  impala-bush ;  the  scattered  groups  of  impala  closed 
tHeir  ranks,  stood  gazing  for  an  instant  in  massed  columns  of  red 
a.ncl  white,  then  darted  off,  lightly  as  birds  on  the  wing,  bounding, 
lea^ping,  circling  here  and  there,  and  frequently  launching  them- 
selves into  the  air,  like  red  streaks  of  light,  high  above  the  heads 
^f    their  companions.     Four  or  five  ruddy-coloured  koodoo  cows 
started  from  their  previously  undetected  hiding-place,  and  at  a 
steady  but  somewhat  clumsy  canter  joined  the  masses  of  moving 
^^^e,  till  koodoo,  wildebeeste,  zebra,  and  impala  seemed  to  vie 
^'^ith  one  another  in  rapid  manoeuvring  and  graceful  evolutions. 

-But  the  giraffe  acted  very  differently :  it  would  ill  become  their 
^tately  grace  to  imitate  the  unseemly  haste  of  the  other  game. 
-■■'ie  ^'oung  things  ran  up  to  join  their  mothers,  who  stood  gazing 
^s,  utterly  indififerent  to  the  flying  troops  around  them,  as  we 
^^^letly  walked  our  impatient  horses  towards  them.    The  old  bull 
.  ^^^T  moved;  dignified  and  stately,  he  merely  gazed  at  us,  wonder- 
s'   cloubtless  at  the  centaur-like  forms  which  came  to  disturb  the 
jl^^cte  and  quiet  of  their  happy  valley.    Little  does  he  dream  tliat 
Clever  again  shall  stand  in  tliat  valley,  or  that  the  brilliant 
^^^itide  sun  above  him  shall  cast  the  last  beams  of  his  setting 
^"^^^  his  dappled  hide,  red  and  black  with  blood-stains  and  dusty 
J     ^    1    Else  methinks  those  great  powerful  limbs  would  long  ago 
^    J^'^^  carried  him,  flying  over  ridge  after  ridge,  to  a  place  of 
^  ,_^^ty!     Very  soon  the  others  massed  up,  and  as  they  reached 


^    -   ^^sition  half-way  up  the  slope  near  to  their  leader,  they  again 
^      ^led  up,  then  walked  forward  a  few  paces,  turned  and  stood. 


"u  ^"^  'V'ed  on,  and  yet  again  stood  in  imposing  array,  watching  us 

^nly  and  listening  to  the  ominous  tread  of  our  horses'  hoofs 

*^^^  the  jingle  of  bit  and  curb-chain.     My  gallant  grey  was  as 

'^h  as  paint  again  after  his  short  rest,  and  could  he  but  have 
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had  a  sup  of  water,  would  have  been  lit  to  go  for  a  man's  life. 
With  eager  step,  arched  neck,  and  ears  pricked  forward,  he  ad- 
vanced. I  could  feel  that  thrill  of  excitement — which  your  old 
hunter  cannot  avoid  —  flash  through  his  strong  frame  as  he 
marked  the  game,  and  longed  for  the  slight  slacking  of  the 
reins  and  the  word  that  should  send  him  "  for'ard  away ! " 
Quietly  patting  his  great  neck,  the  veins  of  which  seemed 
swollen  almost  to  bursting  with  pent-up  energy  and  excite- 
ment, I  turned  to  Muntumuni, — "  Keep  close  to  me,  and  we'll 
try  for  the  old  bull."  A  nod  was  his  answer,  followed  by  a 
suppressed  "Nanti,  se  tiya  gijima  !"  ("There,  now  they're  oflf!") 
Simultaneously  they  all  swing  round,  screw  up  their  tails,  and 
are  away.  I  get  well  down  in  the  saddle,  cram  my  old  terai  on 
tightly,  and  take  a  firmer  grip  of  the  rifle.  "  So-ho,  Moscow,  my 
boy,  now  for  it  I  "  The  reins  are  slackened  a  trifle,  my  feet  well 
home  in  the  irons,  and  with  a  great  bound  the  grey  is  off,  drop- 
ping at  once  into  his  long  easy  stride.  The  swishing  grass-tops 
tell  of  the  pace,  and  it  is  evident  that  unless  they  turn  we  shak 
be  at  the  heels  of  the  giraffe  before  they  can  enter  the  thick  beL 
of  thorn-trees  on  the  ridge  ahead.  They  quickly  discover,  ho^fe 
ever,  that  we  are  coming  up  with  them,  and  not  caring  to  fac 
so  stiff'  an  incline  at  such  a  pace,  with  a  great  clattering  of  hoo^- 
and  swishing  of  tails,  in  a  closely-packed,  swaying,  striding  ma^ 
they  turn  off'  at  right  angles  down-hill,  lieading  towards  the  ere** 
at  tlie  bottom.  Too  well  I  know  the  stony  nature  of  the  countzz 
in  that  direction,  and  having  no  desire  to  cross  it — especia"T 

as  it  would  take  us  dead  away  from  camp  and  from  water 

made  up  my  niiud  to  try  and  prevent  the  giraffe  from  carry^. 
out  their  intentions.      Telling  Muntumuni  to  keep  on  in  tl*- 
rear,  I  whisper  a  word  of  encouragement  to  my  gallant  st<2?  < 
"  Come,  old  boy,  let's  see  what  you  can  do  I "     Well  he  kno 
what  is  re(|uired  of  hiui,  and  is  cjjual  to  the  occasion,  for  a.  ^ 
give  him  his  head — he  had  been  pulling  hard  hitherto — he  s^^ 
off"  at  a  terrific  pace  down  the  steep  and  awkward  slope,  cutti 
up  the  turf  at  every  stride,  and  crossing  at  an  angle  below  t 
flying  giratl'e.     Well  done,  Moscow  I  but  if  you  happen  to   p  ' 
your  foot  in  an  ant-bear  hole  now,  it  will  be  my  last  giraffe-hu^ 
for  certain ! 

To  describe  the  movements  of  that  fine  troop  would  be,  for  m  -^ 
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''-**^I>os8ible,  for  so  constantly  and  rapidly  do  their  positions  change 
tl^MSLt^  the  eye  cannot  pick  out  any  certain  one  or  follow  its  actions 
^<^<5'i^xrately.    It  is  just  a  great  mass  of  swaying,  surging  life,  topped 
long  necks,  and  borne  along  with  seven-league  strides,  ap- 
rntly  ever  in  each  other's  way,  yet  never  fouling,  never  slack- 
^^^  "i  ^^g  speed.     And  what  a  play  of  colour  is  there  !     The  old  bull, 
le  nins  neck  and  neck  with  two  fawn-coloured  cows,  looks 
sk  as  raven's  plume.     A  brilliant  chestnut  cow  crosses  him ; 
lout  check  he  swings  to  the  right,  and  at  once  the  deep 
ik  becomes  richest  glowing  orange-brown :  then  as  he  strides 
half-left — after  passing  with  graceful  sweep  of  his  great  neck 
>er  the  clustering  branches  of  a  widespreading  thorn-tree,  close 
^hich  he  has  had  to  run  to  avoid  trampling  a  half-grown 
ig  that  has  been  striving  to  keep  pace  with  one  of  the  older 
'8,  doubtless  its  mother — he  heads  his  two  former  companions, 
the  glancing  sunlight  flashes  over  him  and  robes  him  in 
er  sheen.     Such  toning,  mingling,  and  changing  of  colours — 
eye  is  dazzled  with  their  wonderful  beauty  ! 
-But  the  fun  is  now  growing  fast  and  furious.     The  giraffe 
•ch  the  creek,  and  in  a  stride  are  across,  dropping  smoothly 
'^  the  shallow  bed,  though  climbing  out  somewhat  clumsily. 
'ew  of  them,  however,  refuse  to  cross,  and  turn  short  back 
t*    the  slope  again.     The  old  bull,  which  I  wish  to  drive  on  to- 
^^^dg  camp,  keeps  with  the  main  troop;  but  I  am  now  close  on 
^xx*  heels,  a  little  below  them  and  to  the  left,  and  only  waiting 
-^^"^    ^  good  bit  of  going  ground  to  cut  in.     As  they  run  out  of 
^,  ^""^     creek,  seeing  they  are  about  to  be  cut  off  from  their  point, 
I      ^     Xvhole  troop  turns  sharply  off  to  the  right,  up  creek  again, 


,^,       —  ing  for  the  line  of  thorn-trees  on  the  ridge.     At  the  spot 


^^  —.^  I  strike  the  creek  it  is  rather  wide,  but  negotiable,  and, 

(_  ^-ciied  at  the  take-off,  my  good  horse  clears  it  with  half  a  length 
tK  ^>are;  but  landing  on  some  round  slippery  stones  hidden  in 
i^  ^KLSS,  he  stumbles  heavily,  nearly  putting  me  on  his  neck,  my 

IJ-.  ^^  5  touching  the  ground,  though  he  quickly  recovers,  and  once 
\^^*  ^^^  swings  into  stride.    The  unexpected  alteration  in  our  course 


\^«-^^^gs  some  new  actors  upon  the  scene,  a  large  troop  of  blue 
^*  ^3ebeeste  rushing  down  at  right  angles  across  our  front.  Some 
Y^^•  "^hem  turn  out  and  join  the  giraffe,  looking  like  the  impish 
^iiy  escort  of  a  procession  of  giants  ;  whilst  others,  with  thick- 
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5inall  ribs,  aiming  for  the  heart.     She  reduces  her  speed  at  once, 

but  still  keeps  on  after  the  rest.     Telling  Muntumuni  now  to  cut 

Irt    l>€low  them,  which  he  does  very  smartly — causing  the  rest  of 

tbe    troop  to  swerve  to  the  left,  where  they  split  up  into  little 

gTToiaps — I  now  easily  head  the  four  in  the  direction  of  camp,  race 

th^nft  through  another  strip  of  bush  in  which  the  two  cows  turn 

o^^'t^,   and  again  ride  into  them  on  the  other  side.     Muntumuni  at 

turns  out  with  the  cows,  so  as  to  keep  the  wounded  one  in 

t,  as  she  still  holds  on,  always  in  the  direction  of  camp,  so  I 

]eft  with  the  two  bulls.    The  smaller  of  these  is  not  at  all  satis- 

with  the  arrangement,  and  attempts  to  turn  out  and  leave 

old  patriarch  to  run  alone  to  the  bitter  end.     With  length- 

'<d  strides  the  would-be  deserter  tries  to  cross  my  front,  so 

£^       ^^^g  in,  I  give  him  a  shot,  broadside,  through  the  shoulder: 

^     instantly  slackens  speed  to  a  walk,  and  just  as  I  am  about 

Sive  him  a  shot  in  the  head,  he  staggers,  stands  tremblingly  for 

^^^otnent,  and  then  falls  dead. 

^   How  set  out  after  the  big  bull  first  hit,  who  is  going  away 

'^tigly  some  300  yards  distant,  and  after  a  sharp  burst  I  again 

up  and  give  him  a  second  shot;   but  it  is  badly  placed, 

^t^e  low  bush  is  very  thick  just  here,  and  only  partially  burnt, 

t,he  bull  runs  in  a  most  erratic  manner  through  it,  twisting 

"turning  about  in  all  directions.     For  this   same  reason  I 

^***     v^nable  to  get  alongside,  but  as  soon  as  the  bull  leaves  the 

■J      ^-tx    and  turns  down-hill,  over  some  very  rough  stony  ground, 

jj  -  ^-^^^=x  ^e  more  let  out :    he  now  slows  down,  and  I  can  see  that 

J  '^ace  is  run,  though  I  have  no  suspicion  that  mine  is  in 

jj      ^^  >nent  danger  of  being  run  also.     We  are  almost  alongside, 

^j^^  ^^'^ler  couple  of  lengths  will  do  it,  when  a  huge  ant-bear  hole 

2^    "^  ^i:onts  us :  a  magnificent  effort  and  the  brave  old  horse  clears 

d^^^      ^^^  his  stride,  but  again  landing  on  stones,  hidden  in  the  ashy 

1^^^.^^,  slips,  half  recovers,  only  to  find  himself  in  another  yawning 

a^      ^^ ,  the  ground  being  completely  burrowed  out  all  round.     We 

s^^  not  long  in  parting  company:   Moscow  turns  a  complete 

i^^'^^^ersault,  whilst  I  fly  yards  over  his  head,  and  come  down  a 

\^,^=^  Vilar  crowner.     My  plucky  nag  soon  rises  and  shakes  himself, 

^    ^-^   for  a  few  moments  I  cannot  do  the  one,  and  do  not  need  to 

^he  other,  it  having  been  already  well  done  for  me.     However, 

•^r  a  little  star-gazing,  I  get  on  my  feet,  a  distressful  figure, 
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been  wanted,  it  was  afforded  by  the  whirling  flight  of  the  ex- 
pectant vultmes  sailing  in  mazr  ciicles  overhead.  He  told  me 
the  two  cows  ran  together  for  a  little :  but  the  wounded  one  soon 
stood,  and  he  killed  it  with  a  shot  in  the  head. 

I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  Mnnmmnni^s  capabilities  as  an 
after-rider,  or  indeed  as  an  all-round,  plucky,  skilful,  and  reliable 
"Unting  companion.     Scarcely  anything  excites  him,  wheieos  ex- 
^•itability  is  too  often  the  great  fault  with  otherwise  perfectly 
'pliable  boys.     The  only  occasion  upon  which  I  have  ever  seen 
"^  thoroughly  roused  to  a  pitch  of  excitement  was  the  day 
^hen    he  and  an  old  boar  bush -pig  went  over  a  steep  bank 
^^^ther,  as  related  in  the  earlier  portion  of  this  work ;  but  he 
^*8   quite  a  lad  then,  and  there  was  ample  cause  for  excite- 
J^^^t.     Keen  and  watchful  as  he  is,  nothing  escapes  his  vigi- 
lance ;  and  I  have  never  seen  his  equal  on  spoor  or  at  finding 
"^   'Way  back  to  camp.      True  to  his  Swazi   traditions,  he  is 
utterly  fearless,  and  in  the  saddle,  in  the  heat  of  the  chase, 
Values  his  neck  at  a  very  low  figure. 

One  little  incident  bearing  upon  this  is  worth  relating.     Ho 

^^  up  on  a  good  shooting-horse  of  mine — a  nag  with  a  great  turn 

of  speed — whilst  I  was  riding  an  altogether  indillerent  performer, 

though  a  good  stayer.     We  had  ridden  some  distance,  and  were 

*bout  to  oflf-saddle  on  the  edge  of  a  thick  bush  of  considerable 

extent     I  had,  in  fact,  already  dismounted  and  walked  to  a  tree 

?  ^ew  yards  off  to  lay  my  rifle  against  it,  leaving  my  nag  stand- 

j'jjg*  when  the  boy  drew  my  attention  to  a  couple  of  cheeta  about 

yards  distant.     They  were  walking  one  behind  the  other 

th     ^^  some  long  grass  towards  the  bush,  on  the  edge  of  which 

^  ^tood  and  turned  to  look  at  us.     Unfortunately  the  scrub 

^hick,  and   I   could    not   see  them   distinctly   enough   to 

j  .    ^    Bhot,  so  ran  forward,  leaving  my  horse;  but  they  jumped 

y         ^He  bush  before  I  was  ready.     The  boy  brought  my  horse 

g^   ^     me,  and  we  cantered  down   towards   the   spot,   though 

3^^^1y  expecting  to  find  them  again,  but  to  our  surprise  wo 

oij^^^^em  jump  off  through  the  bush  just  in  front  of  us.     We  at 

tj^        l^t  out  in  pursuit,  but  perhaps  the  less  said  about  that  run 

v^^     "^tter.     They  led  us  through  some — well,  never  mind.      I 

tij^     ^d  some  more  suggestive  words  than  **  thick   scrub,"  but 

^   ^ill  do ;  and,  to  aid  the  understanding,  will  say  that  it  wan 


:Att  3*iiL  ii  i^tff  ifoi  Tpon.  Iok  «(C^^  mrij  in  the  iwi 
I  am.  acrtoi  I  Kwc  sl*-  atfn  •«»  mtfcnnl  tbe  b«^  w 
sJMie  jc  3^  EWKti  iTtMi:  V  sj  aKps.  aBti  ibe  two  lugest 

■KCtAi  oc  pp:oa£^3:».    T&er  uv  ■atsnllr.  ovii^  to  the 

sSilk  1  Aai  ev«B  if  <ibf  v.i^ctt«  vp  to  a  tnop.  tbe  cbsncca 
MBt  cw  om^e&E  !•>  take  «biUeT«r  <lioc  oOets,  icfardless 
3UV.  or  se^  Ahl»a^  I  baiv  owd  aanj  tunes  to  atell 
is  NKfc-w«BCtT.  jvsedBw  aimed  with  a  eam^a,  at  oCbe 
«  hde.  I  IkiTv  tarvier  «v«  somvetieii  in  gettii^  within 
■^■iwtL  I  hare  shot  tbaa  (has.  bat  success  has  e 
d»(««siied  spoit  the  iaet  tb^  girafles  stand  keying  aa  1 
anj  otjei^c  thej  eannot  make  oqi  properh- ;  and,  ge 
^wakiDti:,  thej  aie  far  mme  suspicioiis  of  aoT  one  m  foi 
«t  •  Bwutcd  aan.    Ihe  boei  soecessfal  attempt,  T  think, 
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I   ever  made  was  one  afternoon  when  camped  on  the  Mjindana 

river.    We  sighted  seven  giraffe  in  some  fairly  thick  bush,  and 

f^  'We  were  apparently  not  discovered,  stalked  in  on  them,  cover- 

^^R  the  first  400  yards  easily  enough.     Crawling  about  in  such 

^^untry  is  not  by  any  means  conducive  to  personal  comfort,  over 

S^cmd  peppered  with  fallen  thorns  and  growing  thorns  from  an 

^^hth  of  an  inch  in  length  to  eight  inches  ;  straight,  crooked,  and 

"fti'bed  thorns,  single  thorns  and  double  thorns — in  fact,  thorns 

^*  ^U  possible  shapes  and  sizes,  and  each  vying  with  the  other  in 

**®  >rirulence  of  the  poison  exuded.    Then  the  grass-seeds !    Have 

^^t  the  terrors  of  these  insignificant-looking  products  of  vegeta- 

^^^    been  chronicled  again  and  again  ?     Down  one's  neck,  into 

^^^,  mouth,  and  shirt-front,  and,  worst  of  all,  into  the  waist- 

1^^^ !    But  when  excitement  keeps  one  going,  the  reckoning  with 

^?*  things  does  not  come  till  afterwards.       » 

le  giraffe  were  feeding  very  leisurely  about,  though  not  mov- 
jerceptibly  forwards,  but  keeping  in  much  about  the  same 
,^^  ^,  where  they  had   evidently  found   some   choice  pickings. 
^^Vien  about  300  yards  distant,  we  again  obtained  a  good  view  of 
^^Xq,  and  made  out  a  young  one  previously  overlooked,  making 
^  the  number  to  eight.     Another  50  yards'  crawling  still  lower 
,^^  the  ground,  literally  ventre-d-terre,  and  as  I  raised  my  hatless 
^^d  over  the  grass-tops,  behind  a  small  scraggy  thorn-bush,  I 
^^W  a  young  bull  gazing  very  steadily  in  our  direction.     He  was 
^ot  alarmed,  evidently,  as  the  others  were  not  taking  the  slightest 
Notice ;  still  he  was  suspicious,  and  suspicion  and  alarm  are  ever 
^ear  neighbours  in  the  minds  of  wild  game.    We  lay  still  as  mice 
for  fully  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  at  last  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  this  inquisitive  young  bull  turn  away,  facing  up-hill,  when 
again  we  moved  forward.     Here  the  ubiquitous  "  coly  "  thought 
well  to  interfere,  a  couple  of  these  annoying  birds  perching  on  a 
thorn-tree  to  our  right,  and  calling  to  us  in  searching  mocking 
tones  to  "  Go  'way,  go  'way,  go  'wa-a-ay !  "     The  Boers  call  these 
birds  kioa-vogcl  (kwa-bird),  in  reference  to  their  cry.     However, 
we  did  not  recognise  their  right  of  interference,  and  as  the  giraffes 
either  did  not  hear  or  did  not  care  to  take  the  hint,  we  kept  going, 
more  cautiously  than  ever.    Two  hundred  yards  now,  and  another 
look ;  still  all  quiet,  but  the  young  bull  had  moved  off  to  a  soli- 
tary thorn-tree  on  our  right,  and  a  tine  large  cow  with  a  calf  had 
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approaclieil  sooiewha:  uearer.  and  was  daintily  clipping  a  fe 
li^ht  sprays  from  :he  very  top  of  a  widespreading  acacia.    T 

bull  oir^iin  lo*:ked  towards  us,  but  in  a  careless  undecided  mar. 
ner.  as  tlioujih  it  were  a  dLial  glance  before  casting  aside  all  h 
f'^rmer  suspioi-.^os.     Hot  and  itching,  we  again  advanced,  maki 
for  a  little  low  bush  tha:  I  judged  to  be  about  120  yards  from  iT' 
nearest  of  the  ^ira«e.     Keeping  this  bush  in  front  of  us,  ar^ 
while  vet  20  varls  :p.  m  i:.  we  iiad  another  hx)k,  and  to  our 
may  found  that  :he  wii-.-Ie  Lr'^>p  was  quietly  watching  us,  dou 
less  am.rjsed  a;  the  :Ii:u;^ht  that  we  imaianed  ourselves  un 
We  were  iri  au  awkwari  ^vsidon,  the  only  clear  shot  well  wit 
rauc^  beit::^  at  :Iie  v.:un^:  bull,  uow  standing  a  little  over 
Yurvis  away.    There  was  no  ohance  of  moving  to  pick  out  anot 
s\.^  w'vLsi^rirg  :o  i[-.:n:i:rniini.  "  Ml  take  the  young  bull,"  and^ 
cviving  a  grin  anl  a  n-xi  in  reply,  I  raised  the  ritie  cautiocs. 
and  was  in  :I*.e  ac:  of  sighting  on  the  bull's  chest,  when  my  at^ 
:i'^u  was  dmwn  el<e-.*:.ere  ly  receiving  a  tap  on  the  boot 
Mnntumnn:.  ^\^.o  was  lying  dac  on  the  grass  behind  and  a  li 
to  one  sio.e  >  c  :.:o.     As  I  :urnevi  round  quickly  to  see  what  it  i 
— knowing  tnll  w- II  I.e  never  irives  a  false  alarm — mveves  res 
•::\  :i  :'  o  t  r./.s  •. :  rvo  splendid  giraffe,  an  old  light-coloured  l^ 

•V.  :::  tie  ao:  of  struggling  to  their  feet, 
I  .1  :I::okish  |Kitch  of  low  thom-bu 
:   ■"      .  .:  >    ..-iMn:  :■•  mv  riizht,  and  ahu< 
I:,  v..'   .<Iv  wi:;.  :::v  ^iMeii  movement,  l 
v..   .  .■     :.  >.::w:::^  u'j  :::eir  bkuk-tassvU 
::.  "  ->.   .:.  i  .•■:;,::: ly  *r.:.:  up>u  increasing  I 
-    -.>  :■'    '.v  ..<  :•  ><:lIo.     Xaturallv  I  imn 
,  :*".:_..>:.'  v.:  :  r  .i  nionit-ut  was  unable 
:•    .>  :    J  V   v.:\,-     •/.I  iIlu  had  cume  so  n^r 

r-sv.'i  in   t'ront  of  me;  but 
vrt-vnt'-'i  hi-  broad <idf  as  Z 
■.:  :   .     ■  •     :    '.  :..!<::     y  :;.e  :rv  p.  I  uave  him  i 
".    -'      '...■•.   -     '.;.:.<  .::.  i  r-.  H  ilcai.     The  lmw  turn 
.   V  ,.1  :.     ■  :.    I  :'.^  y    i::^  I.;:!;,  whicli  was  eudoj 

.  ,  V  -'^  '  .    :•- ;   •->     I  ^Av..  I.vr  :!.-.-  vther  barrel  m  I 
::  .\::  .-^^l:  -■>!^  :;;::  ..  ■  v.^r-N  an-i  I'-pT-le-i  over  de;  ^^ 

•  •••  »•  't'  *T"t  *  T 

•:\-*'        »    '<>;-    '    *     »,■ '■f-r    ►"■K-'ir*  I  Mf^   I  .^^  ^ 
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got  the  bullet  through  both  lungs,  and  the  oflT-side  shoulder  was 
broken. 

I  oannot  understand  why  it  was  those  two  giraffe  allowed  us 
to  approach  so  closely  before  getting  up,  especially  after  we  were 
discovered  by  every  other  member  of  the  troop;  nor  how  we 
to  notice  their  long  necks  up  above  the  grass.  Is  it  pos- 
they  lie  down  at  full  length  at  times,  with  their  long  necks 
stretohed  out  along  the  ground  ?  I  certainly  never  heard  of 
indulging  in  this  form  of  siesta,  but  an  examination  of  the 
upon  which  they  were  lying  certainly  pointed  to  that 
conclusion. 

I  lost  a  fine  chance  at  lions  next  morning  at  the  bull's  carcass, 

through  the  infernal  stupidity  of  some  Shanganas.    They  joined 

us    at  camp  that  evening,  and  asked  for  some  meat,  which  they 

^^^T-e  willing  to  pay  for — nominally — in  tobacco,  of  which  com- 

^*^o<lity  we  were  all  running  short ;   so  I  agreed  to  let  them 

accompany  us  next  day,  and  take  away  the  meat  of  the  old 

bulL     Upon  reaching  the  spot  we  went  to  the  cow  first,  which 

^y  boys  proceeded  to  skin,  while  I  directed  the  others  to  where 

"^  bull  lay,  not  more  than  350  yards  distant,  telling  them  they 

^^^  to  skin  it  and  carry  the  hide  to  camp  in  two  halves.     As 

^y  approached  the  carcass  they  saw  four  lions,  or  rather  a  lion 

7    three  lionesses,  get  up  from  behind  a  bush  near  by  and 

^  ^^tly  walk  off;  and  y^t  these  idiots  never  either  called  to  us  or 

^ff^      ^ne  of  their  number  to  tell  us,  and  it  was  not  till  an  hour 

J  i^^»  \?hen  I  went  over  to  see  how  they  were  getting  along,  that 

w^j     ^^Vr  anything  about  it.     They  came  very  near  to  having  the 

£^j^^^^U.re  of  seeing  the  vultures  eat  their  meat:  it  was  not  the 

j^     /^Slit  of  the  tobacco  that  restrained  me  from  permitting  this, 

(J         ^^f  the  great  waste  of  meat.     We  spent  the  remainder  of  that 

Ij^       ^^ing  to  get  the  spoor  out,  but  without  success,  nor  did  the 

-J.  ^    :retum  to  that  portion  of  the  carcass  which  I  left  as  bait. 

iij.^    ^^ould  multiply  incidents  of  gii-affe-hunting,  of  runs  good,  bad, 

Q^  -J     indifferent ;  but  to  me  it  is  not  a  particularly  pleasant  topic, 

X  ^^  ^J,  after  reading  this  brief  recital,  you  still  ask  me  "Why  ?" 

tj^^"^  only  say,  "Come  out  and  try  for  yourself,"  and  if  you  are  a 

5^^^      sportsman  the  pleading  helplessness  of  your  victims  will 

^^^e,  and  you  will  admit  "True,  'tis  pity"! 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 


THE  LOW-COUXTRY   LEOPARDS. 


Remarks — The  victim  of  a  chance  shot — Visitors — Lion  or  leopard  ?- 


vegetable  horror  —  Blue- lights  for  night-shooting  —  Vocal  barmen 
Night  sounds  deceptive — A  p(\ir  of  leopards — A  little  "  bounce" — Li: 
ing  up — Beautiful  eflfect — A  fine  chance — I  go  aloft — Not  to  be  done      ^ 
of  her  supper — The  eyes  of  the  Felidie  at  night — Cube — Fall  asleep 
good    specimen — Hvaena  shot — Follow  the  wounded    one — Found 
bull's  eye — Nocturnal  habits — Through  dense  bush — Drift-making — l^i 
miles  in  four  days — Fatal  delay — A  scuffle — Rover — Camp  on  the 
ndana — News  of  a  leopard — Vlak-rark — Take  up  the  scent — A  Stj\ 
pool — Further  evidence — An  exciting  moment — Escape  by  the  pool 
The  leopard  returns — A  beat — Escape  again — Watching  for  hippo 
Another  beat  arranged — At  bay  in  a  palmite  jungle — Close  qnaite 
A  miss-fire — "  The  dogs  are  in  I " — Safe — Retrace  our  steps — **  I  lele  I " 
"  I  file  " — A  fine  male — Measurements — Leopards  as  swimmers — Deserv 
to  escape — WiUlebeeste — A  call  to  arms — Leopard  seen — Organise  a  beat  ^ 
— **  Kuwe,  baas  I  " — A  miss — In  the  reeds — First  blood — Where  is  he  ? — 
"Fever-trees'' — On  the  safe  side — A  chanje — A  luckv  shot — Succei^s — 
A  waterbiick  bull — Vultures — How  did  they  get  in  i — A  taste  for  botany 
— Leopard  escapes—'*  Dead  oil  I '" — A  leopard  cub — A  shot  at  a  leopanless 
— Searching   for   the  cub  —  Hun   to  earth — Digging  him  out — Cheetas 
numerous — Great   speed  —  *' Xanti  'tilwaiia  I  " — Measurements  of  male 
cheeta — A  word  for  the  leopard — Plenty  of  fun  for  your  money — Rare 
trophies. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  within  the  space  of  a  volume  like 
this — which  only  purports  to  contain  a  series  of  sketches  de- 
scriptive of  the  pursuit  of  some  of  the  game  best  known  or  most 
frequently  met  with  in  a  certain  district  of  the  hunting- veldt — 
to  treat  fully  of  all  the  fcrcr  nntura:  which  might  come  under  the 
sportsman's  notice ;  but  being  desirous  that  the  description  of 
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suoh  as  I  have  selected  as  typical  forms  shall  be  as  complete  as 

possible,  I  feel  that  further  reference  to  the  leopard  is  desirable, 

^^    ixi  the  first  part  of  the  work  only  the  variety  found  in  the  hill 

^^^^^  ^"^try  has  been  described,  with  a  brief  passing  allusion  to  that 

^^  _  the  Low  Country,  for  the  sake  of  comparison.     And  though  I 

firmly  to  the  opinion  that  all  leopards  found  in  different 

-""ts  of  the  world — varying  though  they  do  in  size,  shape,  and 

^^ration  —  are   modifications    of    but   one   widely  distributed 


^ies,  still  the  nature  of  the  sport  varies  according  to  the  con- 
^^-■^-ons  obtaining  in  that  district  where  they  are  hunted;  so  that 


irther  brief  recital,  showing  how  in  the  Low  Country  this  ever- 
_^3mating  sport  may  be  enjoyed,  seems  not  out  of  place. 

iving  already  given  a  description  of  the  animal  itself  in  the 
t  part  of  this  work,  and  compared  it  with  that  of  the  hill 
V:intry,  I  will  at  once  proceed  to  narrate  some  incidents  con- 
j  ^^^ted  with  its  pursuit,  from  which  a  further  insight  into  its 
^^  1)its  may  be  obtained. 

On  the  night  of  August  8,  1890,  I  had  a  somewhat  novel 

venture  with  a  couple  of  these  beautiful  animals.    Two  days 

*«viously  I  had  been  out  with  a  companion,  and  had  badly 

'"funded  an  ostrich,  one  of  a  small  coterie  of  five  birds.     It  fell, 

^t  rose  again  to  its  feet  and  staggered  off  while  my  attention 

as  occupied  by  the  other  birds,  and  though  we  searched  high 

^d  low,  never  saw  it  again — because,  owing  to  an  extensive 

•ass-tire  that  was  rapidly  coming  down  on  us,  we  were  obliged 

beat  a  hasty  retreat.     All  this  preface  may  seem  scarcely 

^^-ertinent  to  the  subject,  but  it  was  whilst  riding  away  from  this 

^^re  that  we  noticed  a  few  vultures  hovering  in  an  uncertain 

^^aanner  above  a  spot  higher  up  on  the  ridge  than  where  we  rode ; 

^nd  thinking  it  was  just  possible  they  had  the  wounded   bird 

^n  sight,  we  went  over,  only  to  find  a  young  wildebeeste  bull, 

Recently  dead — evidently  one  of  a  troop  that  had  been  wounded, 

\)ut  had  got  away  and  died.     We  made  a  hole  in  the  entrails  to 

J)ermit  the  scent  the  more  quickly  to  reach  the  nostrils  of  any 

prowling  lion  or  leopard  that  might  be  near  at  hand,  and  covered 

the  carcass  up.     Nothing  came  during  the  night,  however,  but 

on  the  morning  of  the  8th  Muntumuni  and  I  were  up  there 

early;   but  our  early  was  too  late  for  a  shot,  for  though  the 

carcass  had  been  visited,  the  visitors  had  departed.     The  ground 
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was  very  hard  and  stony,  and  the  spoor  consequently  indistinct, 
so  that  we  could  not  decide  as  to  whether  two  young  lions  or 
a  pair  of  leopards  had  been  the  fortunate  or  unfortunate  dis- 
coverers. Neither  could  we  decide  by  the  appearance  of  the 
carcass:  it  had  been  dragged  under  a  bush  some  yards  away 
from  where  we  left  it,  disembowelled,  and  the  entrails  partially 
buried,  the  viscera  eaten,  and  also  some  flesh — perhaps  20  lb. 
weight — from  the  haunches.  Portion  of  the  breast-bone  was  also 
devoured ;  but  the  strongest  argument  in  favour  of  the  visitors 
being  leopards  was  the  fact  that,  although  we  had  reached  the 
spot  at  early  dawn,  they  had  already  left,  whereas,  had  they  been 
lions,  they  would  probably  still  have  been  at  the  carcass. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  sit  for  them  that  night,  so  we 
again  covered  up  the  carcass,  and  proceeded  to  select  a  good 
place  from  which  to  watch.  It  was  impossible  to  adopt  my 
favourite  plan  of  making  a  little  scherm  round  a  bush,  for  not 
only  was  there  no  suitable  bush  near,  but  we  were  quite  unable 
to  decide  in  what  direction  the  animals  had  gone  off,  the  only 
\isible  spoor  being  just  round  the  carcass ;  but  it  was  altogether 
lost  in  the  ocean  of  long  grass  surrounding  the  spot.  Eventually 
I  decided  upon  one  of  the  small  thorn-trees  scattered  about  at 
wide  intervals  upon  the  ridge  where  the  carcass  lay.  None 
were  over  12  feet  in  height,  and  all  were  as  thorny  as  they  are 
usually  made  in  the  Low  Country.  So  there  was  little  room  for 
choice,  and  I  selected  the  nearest,  which  almost  overhung  the 
carcass,  an  ungainly-looking  specimen  of  a  tree,  in  shape  like  a 
half-strung  bow,  and  with  long  wicked -looking  white  thorns 
upon  it,  as  self-assertive  as  the  almonds  in  a  tipsy-cake.  To 
speak  of  comfortable  seats  upon  this  vegetable  horror  would  be  ^-^'«  - 

to  suppose  an   impossibility.      There  was  just  one  place  on  it  ^  ^ 

slightly  less  uninviting  than  the  rest,  and  this  I  chose. 

It  was  my  intention  to  experiment  for  the  first  time    with  ^1"  J 

some  blue-lights — Brock's  ])atent — which  had  been  given  to  me 
by  a  friend,  a  keen  sportsman,  who  was  shooting  in  that  district 
a  season  previous,  and  who  had  himself  shot  a  lion  at  night  by 
their  aid.  As  the  evening  approached,  a  boy  accompanied  me 
to  the  chosen  spot,  carrying  two  blue -lights,  my  overcoat,  a 
camp-stool,  and  a  very  diminutive  fiask  of  **  P.C.C."  I  sent  the 
boy  back  at  once,  and  having  put  my  coat  up  in  the  tree,  took 
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^y  seat  on  the  camp-stool  at  the  foot,  and  against  a  small 

^tnaggling  bush  which  grew  beneath  it.    The  prospect  of  taking 

^y  seat  amongst  those  thorns  made  me  anxious  to  put  off  the 

^yil    day,  and  I  was  in  no  hurry  to  climb  up:  I  reserved  my 

^arry  for  a  couple  of  hours  later,  when  it  became  more  necessary. 

^'^  ^bout  an  hour  I  sat  thus  smoking  contemplatively — as  I  did 

ot    expect  my  visitors  till  nearly  midnight — and  during  that 

ixne     it  grew  quite  dark.     After  a  while  a  couple  of  spotted 

y^^^xsLs  came  along  up  the  ridge,  approaching  cautiously,  and 

^^y  now  and  again  treating  me  to  a  specimen  of  their  vocal 

^^^^^^1^,  which  were  considerable.     I  always  think  the  unearthly 

^**^'    ig  shriek  of  these  brutes  is  one  of  the  most  weird  and 

ing  sounds  in  creation.    The  knowledge  of  their  cowardice 

^Comparative  harmlessness  goes  for  nothing ;  the  cry  is  there, 

t-lnat  is  horrible  enough  in  all  conscience.     Thinking  it  was 

time  to  be  getting  on  to  my  perch,  I  stood  up,  and  at  that 

fancied  I  heard  something  moving  in  the  grass,  a  little 

ice  away ;  then  came  a  low  grunt,  repeated  again  after  an 

-•^A^al,  a  little  to  the  left  of  where  I  first  heard  it.     I  came  to 

iion  at  once,  puzzled  to   know  from   what   creature   the 

Is  proceeded.    How  easily  one  can  be  deceived  at  times 

'^^Dunds  in  the  bush !     I  knew  this  was  no  lion,  nor  did  it 

in  any  way  like  the  cry  of  a  leopard :  it  more  resembled 

^^liort  grunt  of  wild-pigs  than  anything  else,  and  I  am  certain 

times  out  of  number  I  have  heard  them  make  a  similar 

.     But  I  was  not  left  long  in  doubt,  for  as  I  stood  there 

ing  attentively,  and  knowing  that  it  was  useless  then  to 

ipt  to  get  up  the   tree,  I  heard  the  deep  harsh  Goom  I 

I — that  sound  I  knew  so  well — repeated   first  behind  me, 

in  front ;  and  I  was  aware  that  I  had  a  pair  of  the  spotted 

to  deal  with. 

lere  was  very  little  wind,  merely  a  light  cold  air  blowing 
the  north, — from  me  towards  the  camp.  Evidently  the 
ards  had  not  yet  passed  round  on  to  that  side ;  they  kept 
e  up  on  the  ridge,  moving  backwards  and  forwards  through 
grass.  They  had  not  winded,  but  I  felt  sure  they  had  seen 
and  the  probability  of  their  approaching  the  carcass  whilst 
^as  there  seemed  very  remote.  However,  there  was  no  help 
it,  so  I  kept  still,  knowing  that  until  I  could  satisfy  myself 
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of  their  exact  pusition,  it  was  useless  to  strike  the  blue-lighL  I 
had  placed  it  all  ready  in  the  little  bush  against  which  I  stood, 
with  the  ignition-surface  exposed,  and  the  striker  held  in  my 
hand.  The  night  was  intensely  dark,  but  still  I  could  make  ont 
tlie  carcass  of  the  wildebeeste  showing  up  black  in  the  suiroond- 
ing  grass.  The  leopards  were  evidently  very  suspicious  of  me 
and  my  intentions,  and  the  excitement  of  thus  waiting  became 
almost  insupportable ;  but  at  last  one  of  them  went  to  the  car- 
cass, and  tore  a  little  at  it — though  before  I  could  take  any 
action,  it  sprang  away  in  the  gmss  with  a  deep  growl,  and  ran 
round  in  front  of  me.  Again  they  tried  the  same  tactics,  till, 
after  playing  the  fool  thus  for  some  time,  without  being  able  to 
force  my  hand,  ihey  took  the  initiative,  and  one  of  them  deter- 
mined on  a  closer  inspection,  or  perhaps  a  little  bounce.  I  conld 
distinctly  hear  it  advancing  by  the  rustling  sound  in  the  dry 
grass,  and  at  last  could  make  out  an  indefinite  shadow-like  form, 
seemingly  very  close  to  me.  My  rifle  was  on  full-cock,  the 
striker  at  the  head  of  the  blue-light ;  the  rustling  ceased,  and 
when  next  instant  the  light  hissed  into  a  flare,  there  was  a  short 
quick  rush  through  the  grass,  to  an  accompaniment  of  deep 
coughing  grunts,  and  then  the  light  flared  up  its  brightest, 
sinyeint;  some  of  the  twins  around  it.  We  seemed  to  stand  in 
a  little  Wi»rlil  oi  li^'ht,  under  a  spectral  glare  that  brought  out 
cvory  i»bject,  even  to  iht*  smallest  grass-blade,  in  strong  relief, 
while  bevond  was  m-iher  irloom.  Tlie  etlect  was  novel  and 
l-eautitul  in  the  extreme,  the  position  unaccountably  exciting. 
N<'t  -0  vanls  distaui.  in  the  full  ravs  of  the  lisxht — everv 
mark  in  the  bod  v.  the  Matk  jowl,  and  the  loni;  white  whiskers 
sht>\vin«4  clearlv  as  if  in  davli^ht — stood  the  central  fisnire,  a 
sjik-nditl  leopard,  Lirowlinn  low  and  sullenly,  one  forefo^tt  a  little 
advanced,  the  tail  twiiehinu'  nervuuslv,  the  head  erect,  and 
iih'Uth  slight Iv  t>pened,  while  the  i>paline  eves  gleamed  with  a 
l.H'k  i>t  ei.'TKfntrati'd  earnestness,  as  it  ihev  souLrht  to  store  the 
li^ht  out.  .hi<t  i-'Vcr  on  the  dividiuu'  line,  as  it  were.  Wt ween 
li.:ht  an*l  ulvK'ni,  I  nui«.!e  out  the  form  of  the  second  Iei>j-<ini. 
standing'  under  a  liitU"  bush,  broadsiile  i»u,  but  also  staring  hanl 
at  the  liiiht.  I  I'.st  no  time:  the  siiihts  «.»n  mv  rit!t' — a  siuiile 
itftfi'id — >howLMl  «'Ut  urandlv,  and  aimiuiz  for  the  eeurre  of  the 
c'liest  nf  the  nearest   h-opard.   pressed    the    tri^irer.     An    an^^ry 
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Srnnt,  a  wild  rush  through  the  grass,  apparently  towards  me, 

^   J'ellow  flash  in  the  air,  and  next  moment,  by  the  uncertain 

^  spiring  flame  of  the  blue-light,  I  saw  the  leopard  clinging  to 

^^^  old  dead  branch  of  a  tree-stump,  some  8  feet  from  the  ground, 

ajic3  vrithin  12  yards  of  the  tree  against  which  I  stood.     I  lit  up 

^«e    second  light  at  once,  but  ere  it  fairly  blazed  up,  the  leopard 

'^11    tack  wards  with  a  dull  thud  on  to  the  ground,  amongst  a 

shower  of  dead  bark  and  dry  sticks. 

I  looked  quickly  round  for  the  other  one,  but  could  not  make 
^t  ou.t,  though  I  fancied  I  could  hear  it  grunting  some  distance 
^"*  i^ci  the  grass.  Then  as  I  considered  I  had  done  all  that  duty 
^:iired  of  me  below,  I  lost  no  time  in  getting  up-stairs,  as  I  felt 
^r  creepy,  now  that  the  excitement  was  over,  with  a  wounded 
teo;j>^j.j  close  to  me  in  the  grass,  and  his  mate  somewhere  not  far 
.^^^^  But  even  as  I  gained  the  forked  branch,  there  was  a  quiver- 
^*^  *"^      rustle  in  the  long  grass  at  the  foot  of  the  dead  tree,  a  deep 


c 


.  ^ing  sigh,  and  I  knew  it  was  all  over  with  one  of  them  at 

^^"t.    For  a  couple  of  hours  I  watched  in  perfect  silence,  now 
^^  ^    again  fancying  I  could  hear  the  leopardess  approaching,  but 
"^^^r  certain,  until  suddenly  I  became  aware  that  she  was  at  the 


2  ^  ^_^^^^ft88.  But  it  was  no  use ;  try  how  I  might  I  could  not  see 
though  now  and  then  her  glistening  eyes  would  proclaim  her 
J^^eabouts,  but  too  uncertainly  for  a  shot. 
5^5*  ^s  perhaps  needless  to  remark  here  that  the  eyes  of  the 
T  ^^ee  have  no  actual  light-giving  powers,  and  that  it  is  quite  a 
^  ^  J  ^^^ke  to  imagine  that  they  "  gleam  "  or  "  blaze  "  upon  a  dark 
^Oj^^"*^!:,  unless  they  are  actually  turned  towards  some  light.  If 
cj^^  is  below,  or  on  a  level  even  with,  a  lion  or  a  leopard  on  a 

t,^-^,^^^    night,  the  eyes  are  quite  invisible  unless  they  are  looking 
f ^         ^-Tds  a  fire ;  but  if  one  is  slightly  above  them,  the  reflection 


^w     ^^^  even  a  starry  sky  causes  them  to  scintillate  with  marvellous 
1^      /^^^e  whenever  they  glance  upwards,  and  when  looking  into  fire- 

^^^  they  gleam  like  two  lamps. 
Yl^    ^  t»  was  most  unfortunate  that  I  had  no  more  blue-lights,  having 

^^  the  only  two  I  brought  with  me. 

^    :j^V^fter  the  leopardess  had  been  about  half  an  hour  at  the  carcass, 

^Y^'^^ard  for  the  first  time  the  yapping  of  some  cubs — three,  I 

^^Xild  judge — which  she  chivied  about  all  over  the  place,  when- 

*^^,  I  suppose,  they  intruded  upon  her.     But  from  first  to  last 
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>iu'  \\:ki  'iK»?ii  >a:t;'i',tou:5»  A^cL^Cdiitlv  leaWng  the  carcass  and  mov- 
rrt;;  .i\^:o  'r^/iic*  :I:e  cr:<*^:  uow  and  again  walking  round  and 
Mu;*ii:  .  >o  >^rvi  .\»«.'?*;  :>«.'  :v::i  I  one  lay.  uttering  half-plaintive, 
tvi'  ,\'»!;i  '.  rrs*  *,  x'jif^v  :!\i:  tuv  onlv  chance — and  that  a 
'\vi  '»'i  ^*i<  •  5*'t.:  :>o  .:a\va;  but  unluckily  I  managed  to 
x.;«.  .\    i.'.r.    ■'.•   u«'C   ^rike   :ill  it   was  light,  and  the 

1  w.tj  :i.^n  enabled  to  examine  the 

:l.^   vju?  a  nui^niticeut  specimen,  with 

•t.-i-.*.     I  had  no  tape-line  with  me 

■  -:    *  ^   •.?i:^".:    'jLid.i-r  ::  alv^ut  7  feet  3  inch 

-N    i:!t-    .;.;:.    -"i  :"»:>.•;:?  dt  the  shoulder.     Th 

•  :.v  :>..  r«.-   "  :v' :    1."  :::.:I:'r:5.     He  was  a  typic: 
.'  -^  !  lit.',  'i  .1  /.:^'::  ':u±'--\^I->iir.  very  iiloss 

•  .•   •   '   r.     *^.»  -  ji*.  :;  >riT<  :::  rh-e-  c->iv  heini!  ve 
» T\.   *     ".    j«    s^  ri   ui:!' ::   :c  rar?  rr  lines  in  :h* 

»i:>     ''.    '.Lrc*;'^  I  >avr  ever   seen  on^ 
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Sred  at  the  foremost  one,  and  broke  his  front  leg  low  down,  then 

A«.stily  getting  in  another  cartridge  dropped  number  two  in  his 

^^iicks.    The  first  one  was  going  away  hard  on  three  legs,  and  I 

two  more  shots  at  him,  but  believed  they  missed;  so  I 

towards  where  the  other  lay  growling  and  snapping  in 

tl:^^     grass,  looking  savage  enough  then  as  I  approached.     I  soon 

fi  ^^i^led  him  off,  and  then  took  the  spoor  of  the  one  first  wounded, 

fc>Xic:iwing  it  out  of  the  long  grass  on  to  the  "  brandt"  for  half  a 

,  and  tlien,  as  he  seemed  still  to  have  been  going  hard,  gave 

X>»  and  returned  to  the  leopard  just  as  the  boys  came  up  with 

liorse.    Then  when  we  had  finished  skinning  the  two  animals, 

X>acked  the  skins  on  the  horse  and  returned  to  camp. 

he  following  day  I  went  to  the  spot  again  to  see  if  the 

X^rfess  had  returned,  but  the  carcass  having  been  insuffici- 

t^ly  covered   up,  the  vultures   had   made  a  clean   sweep   of 

^xything.     Whilst  riding  over  the  "burn,"  in  the  direction 

which   I   had   followed   the   wounded   hyaena   the    previous 

thinking  I  might  possibly  cut  lion  or  leopard  spoor  by 

^oing,  I  noticed  a  brown  object  lying  under  a  little  thorn- 

-  ^^^i,  and  on  approaching  found  it  was  the  identical  beast  I 
Wounded  and  given  up.      The  front -leg  was  broken,  and 

^  or  other  of  the  last  two  shots  I  had  fired  at  him  was  a 

.  ^'ll's-eye,  entering  behind,  and   raking  him,  completely  tear- 
S    his   lungs,  though   he   had  run  half   a   mile   nearly  after 
^^^Mug    the    bullet.      I    found    my   spoor    of    the    day   before 
y  *^hin  50  yards,  so  had  I  gone  on  for  another  few  minutes 

-  ^*ould  have  found  him  dead     Both  these  hycX*nas  were  large 

^'^  grown  males. 

Q^  "*-    liad  some  very  pretty  sport  with  leopards  during  the  season 

l^        -^  S91,  being  particularly  lucky  in  coming  across  them.     And 

II       "^^  always  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  matter  where  either 

g^^J^^^  or  leopards  are  concerned,  though  finding  them  does  not 

g^       ^Tely  depend  upon  mere  chance.     If  one  makes  a  point  of 

31^      -^^ching  for  these  animals  alone,  lie  will  be  surprised  at  the 

^^•^_^^8s  that  rewards  his  efforts,  even  in  the  daytime,  but  other- 

3  it  is  pure  chance  if  one  meets  with  them. 

t  is  far  more  difficult  to  get  a  shot  at  leopards  than  at  lions 

t\iQ  Low  Country,  for  although  both  are  nocturnal  in  their 

its,  the  leopard  is  more  especially  so,  not  moving  abroad  till 
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klway?  getting  away  early  fram  a 
be  found  at  a  carcass  up  to  7  A.M. , 
::  lZ  5tT,    Iben,  again,  the  lion's  voice  is  o 
: :   li?  vbrreabonts,  and  I  have  shot  them 
t  iz  *Lrlit^  dawn,  particularly  on  damp  id 
^  v-iic  :bfin  up  by  their  voice.     The  supe 
rt-i!i't-r>  ibrz:  less  likely  to  be  overlooked; 
?:r?:  iv'Tttri  is  bat  a  small  animal,  especial 
t-:^  :c  it^sOTicuon  are  taken  into  conside 


jhaf- 


:^  ";».-^^ 


•  ^'^    s. 


:  ;-:>i-r  -jl  yZi:r±2^  for  the  hunting- veldt,  I  pushr 
^  Ai-!-  izii  zir-t  where  practicable,  in  order 
ziiL-z.    ^"r  ixk  a  line  of  country  through  whi<F 
:  -J  c?C7  Tikiisei.  and  never  again  desire  to, 
:   i  j»:TTii.Li  ■>:  rivers,  streams,  ugly  dongj^ 
.   i'riK*:^  wxxiei  ridses,  that  at  one  time 
.c  :  tt  j^'crr^j:  :c:  into  fair  travelling  counta 
:  ,.^i  i:  iiT  w^i^ons  that  I  had  no  time 
%•;>   ir^uitc-lT  necessarv  to  secure  enou* 
.i.-r.rs'  r.Lj:»>frs^,  human  and  canine, — for 
.  i:  ^ut-i-xs  ::  kr^p  them  in  good  spirits. 
:. :.:  •  si>Z-^  i-:c!.n^  and  koodoo  about, 

! .-  i;..:  :he  time  to  look  them  i^ 
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was  making  the  "  drifts 
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;>  >ii::.:v  water  -  courses. 
:r:*x:::^  a  spruit,  to  search  fo  <^ 
r  :---.r  ot  euteriiiLT  some  cul-»  — 
U-u  killing  work  to  extric  *:::> 
.r-i-l  ^e:  aon^ss  as  best  we  cor 
.r\:  :>.o  dritt  had  to  be  mans 
:  :    l:t^  fairlv  broad  to  allow 
I::  Olio  part,  after  four  drt 
,<  a:  :he  most   five  miles  distJ^ 
'/>;•  !i:  t:::iil:  oi  the  first  dav. 
'  ..>sc>  :ha:i  sixteen  drifts,  large  ;. 
r  .1  M.u':t:g  suu,  scratching  up 
v.. TV  none  too  sharp,  and  alii 
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i.ixiK;,:  made  two  drifts  durim^ 
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IT  mivnnTg  zr^ms,  tpj  imi^  ^j  i  TirrL  Tomii  -rijtayt  :3Hf  lensaiLj 

azndUTsC  wiiuiii  i^r^^v  tcnin**L  "inm  -  :i?^f£*  if  t^'^zT'  umusnu^uf 

ry  xi  LeaiL  ■siL':»i*iia±*L  _el  in*  iorrii — =s=emi*i  7;  ]iir  iur  iir:a«r 

LI  I  a**-  ber  |-"i^Ti^o>  ffinprx  e:  ib*  :ui  5.-»^ :  I'n  r:  -wis?  a  ruAl 

on  her  zxn^t'.^  I  irei  li  icji^t.  isL'yJiz^m  bfr  rKOfr  iici  *iii 

iLe  M-=c:ri  jjiljitt  "uLlie:  ni±r^  iisr  -zz^r*  joi  siz:&ftse^ 

her  '&!•  iLr  i*iJii-     Ii  Tits  I^jikr  ::«■  hi^a   :2i*s  1  vis 

^y^lh  aiKcbrT  3knrii2^-  :r  ire  g::-rl:  Lxtt-  firc^  ill:  as  :: 

the  l€9opAri  crliTrii  lis  rsij  sc*nirTrLi:  seTerelj,  liKxagh  of 

the  plncky  cli  f^cLiw  i,>:i  xm*:  lirr  ^iiiiiesa   i:oci*».     He 

P*^    ^>ecii  a  good  fnecd  M-  me.  iha:  tid  oc§: ;  ic^r,  raia  aixi  shine^ 

^    *^as  folloved  ids  masjcr's  wauiieriiigs  for  over  iw^lve  ywu^ 

^  ^  '^i.th  lions,  lec'pards,  and  bnsh-pig  has  had  such  an  ej^oilin^ 

i*^^    of  it  that  he  has  liT«d  nrentv  rears  of  oniinarv  dc^-life 

■-o^^  period.     This  leop «arde5s  was  in  prime  condition  and  wit 

•  *^^T  length  from  nose  10  laii-tip  6  feet  6  inches. 

j^        ^    July  13  I  was  camped  with  a  light  tent-waggon  on  ihe 

^j^Y^^    bank  of  a  considerable  tributary  of  ihe  Mabutsha  river* 

f^j^^^^^    locally   the   Mjindana.     My  headquaners  were  on   the 


jw  ^"^^1-  river,  whence  I  had  made  several  short  trips  aU>ut  the 
Ij  ^t:iy  after  game.  I  had  met  with  fine  varieil  s}x»rt — though 
^^j  ^^>  which  I  was  most  particularly  in  search  of,  had  kept  out 
^>'  war,  notwithstanding  the  persistent  etVorts  of  my  hunting 


^^^^^  and  myself  to  spoor  them  down.     Having  heanl  thoni  for 

1^^  ^^^  nights  in  succession  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Alji- 

YjT^^^,  I  had  brought  a  light  waggon  over  and  cainiHHl  on  tlu* 

z^^*^,  whence  we  scoured  the  country  around  for  these  wander- 

^    creatures,  but  without  success.    Four  of  them  visited  the 
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locality  whilst  we  were  camped  there,  but  they  would  none  of 
our  baits,  letting  them  all  severely  alone. 

One  Sunday  evening,  about  9  p.m.,  two  boys  who  had  been 
down  to  the  junction  of  the  Mabutsha  and  Mjindana,  returned 
with  news  that  a  hippopotamus  was  in  a  large  "  hole  "  near  that 
place,  and  distant  about  ten  miles.  They  also  stated  that  they 
had  put  up  a  leopard — a  particularly  large  one — close  to  the  hole 
in  which  they  had  seen  the  seacow ;  and  they  did  not  think  it 
had  left  the  palmite  jungle  on  the  river-bank  into  which  it  had 
retreated.  It  was  of  no  use  to  move  that  night ;  but  we  at  once 
got  everything  ready  for  an  early  start  at  daybreak,  and  on  the 
following  morning,  just  as  day  broke,  we  got  under  way.  We 
had  some  difficulty  in  getting  the  span  of  donkeys — it  was  sus- 
pected "  fly-country,"  so  I  had  left  the  oxen  at  the  main  cam 
and  substituted  donkeys — to  face  a  very  nasty  muddy  drift  o 
the  river ;  but  as  soon  as  they  were  through,  I  went  ahead  with: 
my  after-rider  and  a  couple  of  boys  on  foot.  Soon  after  we  sa 
a  fine  old  wart-hog  boar,  standing  broadside  on  under  a  littl 
patch  of  burnt-out  bush,  about  150  yards  distant.  As  I 
mounted  he  whisked  round  and  made  off,  tail  on  end,  after  t 
manner  of  his  kind ;  but  a  bullet  followed  him,  entering  behi 
and  passing  clean  through  him ;  but  even  with  that  he  gave 
a  smart  300  yards'  run  before  I  brought  him  to  a  standstill, 
the  boys  finished  him  with  their  assegais.  He  carried  a  fix: 
head,  the  measurement  outside  the  jaws  of  the  upper  tusk  beir 
9  inclies,  of  tlie  lower  GJ  inches,  and  llA  inches  between  the  tij;; 

Leaving  one  i>f  the  boys  to  attract  the  attention  of  those  at  t 
waggon,  1  walked  on  aliead,  leading  my  horse.     I  selected  a  s 
for  a  camp  when  we  reached  the  junction  of  the  rivers, 
leaving  ^luntunuuii  in  charge  of  the  horses,  and  to  show  tl 
driver  where  to  outspan,  walked  down  to  the  river  with  May,  r 
boy  wlio  had  tirst  seen  the  leopard,  and  soon  found  the  s 
distinctly  imprinted  in  the  damp  sand  upon  the  water's 
I   at  once  remarked  a   far  from  savoury  odour  pervading 
place ;  so  taking  up  the  scent,  we  proceeded  a  few  yards  al 
the  bank,  then  crept  most  cautiously  into  a  dense  mass  of 
and  (h'bris  washed  up  by  the  river  at  flood-time,  and  thro 
which  innumerable  paths  had  been  made  by  the  hippos  and 
visiting  the  river  to  drink.     The  streams  narrowed  here  t<:> 
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^*"eadth  of  less  than  a  dozen  yards,  flowing  swiftly  over  a  stony 
'bottom ;  but  a  few  yards  above  was  an  enormous  pool — or  "sea- 
co^v  hole"  as  they  are  called — fully  a  mile  in  length,  and  as 
ciee^  for  aught  I  know,  and  alive  with  crocodiles.    A  deadly- 
ig  place,  with  great  water-lilies  covering  its  surface  scum, 
ligst  the  broad  leaves  of  which  ever  and  anon  some  huge 
^^^^X>id  fish  would  poke  up  its  smooth,  round,  ungainly  head; 
^"•^^  water-snakes  wriggled  unconcernedly  from  bank  to  bank. 


Sreat  tortoises  splashed  into  the  dark  stagnant  waters  when 
g  ^^:irbed  upon  the  reedy  shores ;   where  loathsome  crocodiles 


^    -^Ti^d  listlessly  on  the  surface,  or  lay  with  their  great  scaly 
'**^^^  amongst  the  vegetation  on  the  brink,  the  rest  of  their 
\  remaining  submerged,  watching  for  some  doomed  creature 
^^^^me  to  drink  that  they  might  drag  it  struggling  and  crying 
their  noisome  dens,  scooped  out  under  the  overhanging  banks, 
.t  trees  lined  these  banks,  and  combined  with  the  general 
^x.^  ^^^ie  of  bush  and  reeds  to  shut  out  the  genial  sunlight  from 
Y^  ^^  horrible  spot,  whence  even  the  troops  of  huge  baboons  would 
-%  ^-^ry  in  affright  as  they  detected  the  presence  of  the  crouching 
^'pard,  or  of  the  scale-armed  monsters  in  the  silent  pool. 
It  was  a  most  ticklish  place  to  creep  into,  but  as  the  scent  was 
Y^^ry  warm  we  pushed  on.     Some  animal  had  evidently  been 
^'llled  and  dragged,  and  soon  we  found  a  number  of  bones  lying 
^lose  to  the  bank,  and  a  quantity  of  hair  and  other  matter,  the 
Remains  of  some  luckless  koodoo.     From  this  spot,  however,  the 
leopard  had  again  dragged  the  carcass,  or  what  remained  of  it — 
probably  on  the  previous  day,  after  being  seen  by  the  boys — and 
y^e  took  the  spoor  on  to  where  the  carcass  had  been  hauled 
through  the  river,  at  a  place  narrow  but  swift     Carrying  my 
Trifle  now  on  full-cock,  we  advanced  carefully,  scanning  every  foot 
of  the  matted  jungle  in  front.     The  odour  from  the  decaying 
vegetation  and  from  the  carcass,  as  well  as  that  unmistakable 
one  from  the  leopard  himself,  was  horrible ;  and  as  I  crept  along, 
the  water — which  had  run  into   my  boots  whilst  wading  the 
stream — made  a  most  uncanny  sqiulching  sound  that  startled 
me  more  than  once.     I  do  not  know  how  it  is  with  others,  but 
under  such  circumstances  it  is  nothing  but  the  intense  excite- 
ment that  keeps  me  going :  but  for  that  I  should  clear  out  from 
such  a  place  in  less  than  no  time.     But  it  was  not  to  last  much 
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Iccr^r.  ::r  iiti*r  iriTrrsir:^  >kr.«:ch«r  c-0  raids  in  this  way,  aii< 
wben  ::  »SL2w  -f-oiHii  zzsz  wy*  were  approaching  the  other  edg 
ci  -he  '-r-^-r***  :cr  rr.-sn^Ks  wus  ;imesced  by  a  low  grating  grow 
^?  OCT  rai:  rr:c^  ::Il:w^  :t  a  L?fnde  rustling  of  the  deat 
I«?iiv\»  wiin-'i  ix3:£  i.wr:  bi  >:I:i5Ccrs  round  the  paknite  stenu 
1  knel':  i:w3.  wt:i  Mij  ,-I.:ge  c^riind  me.  and  we  stared  into  th 
iix'ciT  --izi^i;  wcjch  5crrycz>i«?d  tis  as  eamesdv  as  if  our  live 
>:ece&ii«ec  'ircn  :: :  ':«!:  3±er  :hiK  oce  low  srowl  all  was  sileni 
<c  Jt^3iia  '-^'fri'N'Tj;  j:w  w»f  zicTv^i  OQ  scrai^ht  for  the  spot  whenc 
:ie  3C(i:ic.>  had  rrx^Hioeo.  >oidenLly  we  heard  a  dull  splash  i: 
:be  viiri  •  ci-L  jl  sci^i^  rirclir::^  sccnd.  and  a^iain — silence.  Th 
vr.^rcwccr  :f  :i«f  <ct:w  biid  I-efc.  Incredible  as  it  mar  seem,  th 
ieccttrl  biiviii;  sLJeajlr  cr.'issei  -.xir  front. — he  coald  not  hav 
S^fci  rr-.Te  :iidLr:  I«  nris  iiscan^. — had  delibenitelv  entered  th 

Ki:  w-  wvre  v  wi^aiess?  ai«:re  xscooishin^  things  yet  before  w 
i:ti$i^^i  w::cl  :id:  *:n:e.  A!ai??i>c  *:  once,  and  ere  a  sigh  of  reli< 
^iJVAXW.  ^3».  :s:v  ev«<  frll  •:&  aiie  remains  of  the  kill — a  koodo 
svw  :  ?c:  jb?  :ce  ;:i:i^ie  wij  50  :ci"ok.  uei;her  I  nor  my  pluck 
Cv*y  vv^^>^^^.l  i:  1:  ill  jcvt^strle  :o  rursce  our  explorations  furthe: 
Tt^  cduse  cc  ,'cr  ex,'::«?nin;i::  ceirrc  ^-^ce,  the  reaction  set  in,  an 
wv  wfrif  ;r"!v  :v  i:\ ■•:•*>  :;  5*:nr:i'-Ir  oc:  «:f  th.it  vile  den  a 
'       v  .  .{>  ••  >^>. :'..     -IT  ><.>r:>. «-.-,:    .1  :.t  vrrv-:.::::^  :::e  retrea 

,v  \.t>c>  ;.  :  -  :/  .  s  •:  ;  v'-.--:  ::  :u  x  i^:,::  o:  :hi:k  mtis 
<v  :.  '^  ,  ■  .  •  ,:*:  '.:  i  >;.«.■:  ^>  -f  A::^r--v;,r:<  ::;:::..:.  I-^  tliai 
;.     \  {'.  >    -  :t  .-i-*. —  V;     ...v-._\:  .■^^^>^:,;el  a  l.alr-vircle  ii 

;  V  V.:>>.  i-  •  •^--  ■   ;•-  cr\:'-i  ■    :  :=:  :r. :.:  ^v:.-r^  wv  had  entered  it 

4^**^    •%•     ......  ,.  ......     -*..■     •-; "■i".:"*"*^.  •       **",^      '  ■Tv-'jlrfic 

».\i  ^        ;..  ;    .       ;:...--.-      ,. :--,-    :    -  ..  I*  '.v  !.>.*"     •,'k  <.ir  fi\ 

•  ^  • 


«  ■  ■ 


\»v.  ^\  ,■  V        .1         .  :      i  >>   ..  ^<  :     :-".r  >rt. :  wr.ere  wi 


.v'  ^\v  .'  i.  '.  -^  ■<  ?*    T  ^    :.  .'     ■  :.  :.  r;'v  j.  1::1t  :-:rv  ^ru^s  ove 
\i.  u»  \;.vv  i;  i:v:::  .    ,  ^v  ::   :^  :v->  ;;  :l;^  .:r,l:::c  vultures. 
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have  no  doubt  it  ivas  all  right,  in  the  opinion  of  the  owner — at 

all    events  he  had  done  his  best  to  make  it  so,  for  when  we 

^J>pTc>Bched  the  spot  we  found  the  carcass  had  gone  !     It  was  a 

daring  act,  for  the  brute  had  actually  returned  in  broad  daylight, 

-and     again  dragged  it  away  from  a  place  within  earshot  of  our 

^^^'3^I>-     I  was  on  my  mettle,  but  felt  the  inutility  of  again 

att-^iacipting  to  creep  into  the  jungle — it  was  creepy  work  in  two 

senses  —  so  on   reaching  the   pool  I   at  once   set  the  gang  to 

^'^^^Ic ,  and  after  seeing  everything  fairly  started,  returned  with 

tlii-^^^  of  my  Swazi  boys  to  beat  out  the  strip  of  jungle  with  the 

^^S^  -      I  stationed  myself  in  the  leopard's  run,  by  way  of  which 

^t  hsfe.^  first  retreated  when  the  boys  saw  it,  as  it  seemed  more 

tha.x::^     probable  it  would  attempt  the  same  tactics  again,  there 

^i*=^S  another  very  extensive  tract  of  jungle  lower  down  the 

^^^^^"K^j  where  it  would  be  certain  of  finding  secure  shelter.    The 

^-^y  ^   entered  at  the  upper  end  of  the  strip,  and  beat  down  to- 

^  """""^s  me.    A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  came  a  bark  from 


^      of  the  dogs,  answered  by  a  growl  from  the  leopard,  which 


tbt^^^^^^^  to  be  about  midway  between  the  beaters  and  myself ; 

^^       ^^    the  other  dogs  joined  in  chorus  as  they  rushed  up  to  the 

jj^-^         ^  of  action,  and  for  the  space  of  several  minutes  there  was  a 

1^^^  -        Commotion  in  the  jungle.     Finger  on  trigger,  I  carefully 

b^  j     ^^*^^  the  bush  in  front  of  me,  the  opening  in  which  I  stood 

Jfe^-^,^'S^     a  very  narrow  one — so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  had  the 

^X^^Vr^^^  or  leopards  come  along  my  way,  they  would  have  been 

^  tn  10  yards  before  I  could  see  them,  which  would  give  me 

t»o  much  time  for  a  shot.     At  last  I  again  heard  the  omin- 

;^lash  in  the  pool,  followed  by  a  second,  and  then  a  whining 

8  from  the  dogs,  distinctly  expressive  of  their  disappoint- 

^    It  was  easy  to  divine  what  had  happened :  the  leopards — 

lere  were  evidently  two  of  them,  as  I  had  begun  to  suspect 

made  their  escape  by  again  swimming  across  to  the  other 

in  preference  to  stealing  away  through  the  jungle. 

le  beat  was  a  failure  from  want  of  boys,  as  it  was  evidently 

^ssary  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  leopards  by  way  of  the 

^     We  might  have  taken  up  the  spoor  on  the  opposite  bank 

■"3X)ssing  the  river  lower  down ;  but  as  I  had  other  matters 

^tend  to,  and  felt  certain  the  brutes  would  again  return,  I 

^<led  to  leave  them  alone  for  the  present,  and  have  another 
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,    ■^    ivories  glistening  between  the  twitching  lips  that  were  drawn 

^«:!k  into  a  snarl,  its  right  paw  slightly  extended  and  resting 

l*^a  the  remains  of  the  koodoo,  and  the  long  lithe  tail  jerking 

-g^^^^  rustling  nervously  from  side  to  side  umongst  the  dead  leaves. 

^^^ver  stood  in  front  of  hirn,  barking  at  intervals,  and  evidently 

^^ndering  what  kept  his  master  so  long.     Bushman  I  could  not 

^^,  but  liis  shai^p  bark  rang  out  through  the  jungle  from  aome- 

^^'"lere  on  the  other  side  of  the  leopard.     The  latter  waa  about  a 

^T]zen  yards  away,  lying  rather  less  than  three-quarters  from  me. 


"  litslanlly  the  kofur 


idently  not  troubling  himself  much  about  the  dogs,  and  deter- 
med  not  to  give  up  his  diuner  to  them  though  they  barked 
r«ll  day. 

As  I  raised  my  rifle,  std]  keeping  in  a  crouchiug  position  to  see 

under  the  leaves,  some  sharp  needle-pointed  fronds  of  the  palmite 

,   rustled  loudly:  the  leopard  heard  it  at  once,  and  turned  its  iiead 

towards  me  with  a  most  wicked  snarl,  raising  it  considerably  at 

B  time.     The  touch  on  the  trigger  only  produced  a  sharp 
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holding  its  head  low,  and  looking  anything  but  amiable.     But 

for  the  presence  of  the  dogs,  I  am  almost  sure  the  brute  would 

have  come  for  me ;  and  even  as  it  was,  the  recollection  of  my 

scuffle  in  the  bush  nearly  three  years  previously  came  forcibly  to 

my  mind.     Rover,  however,  who  now  saw  me,  rushed  gallantly 

in ;  the  leopard  crouched  lower,  raising  its  paw  as  if  to  strike  the 

dog,  and  even  then  another  miss-fire  would  have  been  awkward, 

to  say  the  least,  if  only  for  Eover's  sake,  but  the  report  rang  out 

sharply  and  loudly  in  the  dark  stufiy  jungle-opening.     I  dived 

sideways   under  the  leaves,  and  for  some   minutes  could  see 

nothing  for  the  cloud  of  smoke  hanging  round;  but  I  heard  a 

deep  stifled  roar,  a  mad  rush  through  the  bush,  and  again  a 

splash  in  the  seacow  hole.     Then  a  put-out  sort  of  a  yelp  from 

Eover, — a  second   and   a  third   splash   in   the  horrible   pool! 

"  Heavens,  the   dogs   are   in ! "   I   thought,   with   a   feeling    of  .•^ 

sickening  dread, — for  Rover  is  as  dear  to  me  as  my  right  hand, 

— ^and  I  struggled  through  the  jungle  to  the  edge  of  the  bank 

As  I  reached  it,  I  saw  the  two  dogs  climbing  out  on  the  other 

side,  and  my  mind  thus  relieved,  I  "  cooeyed  "  loudly  to  the  boy^ 

at  the  waggon.     My  three  plucky  Swazis  had  anticipated  me,  f( 

as  I  again  emerged  from  the  jungle  I  saw  them  with  guns  a.i 

assegais  in  hand  racing  down  the  slope  to  see  who  could 

me  first. 

Wliat  had  become  of  the  leopard  was  a  mystery :  surely  I 
not  missed  him,  almost  at  the  gun-muzzle ;  and  yet  why  had 
dogs  swam  across  ?     I  could  only  conclude  that,  being  woum 
perhaps  but  slightly,  he  had  crossed  over,  and  they  had  folio 
him  through  the  pool.    So  we  all  ran  together  down  to  the  h 
drift,  splaslied  through  the  water,  and  kept  up  along  the  o 
hank  till  we  were  about  abreast  of  tlie  spot  where  I  had  fin 
the  leopard.     AVe  saw  notliing  of  the  dogs,  hut  after  cai 
search  struck  the  fresh  spoor  of  a  leopard,  and  shortly  afterw — - 
that  of  my  dogs  running   ui>on  it.     Tliere  was  no  blood  t- 
seen,  and  as  I  was  almost  certain  1  had  hit  the  brute,  the 
conclusion  we  could  arrive  at  was  that  the  wounded  one 
jumped  away  in  tlie  jungle,  and  the  dogs  in  following  him 
]>ut  up  another,  wliich  took  to  the  water,  and  drew  the  dogs^^^ 
in  pursuit.     AVhen  at  last  tlie  latter  turned  up  wet  through  r^5*?V 
panting  heavily,  we  were  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  as  llo^^'^r 
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^^uld  never  leave  a  wounded  leopard  ;  and  this,  as  we  afterwards 
^cox-tained,  was  exactly  what  had  occurred. 

«  now  retraced  our  steps  down-stream,  intending  to  re-cross 

-enter  the  jungle  from  the  other  side,  and  take  up  the 

of  the  wounded  animal;  but  when  we  came  to  the  spot 

« the  dogs  swam  over,  and  were  looking  searchingly  into  the 

jangle  across  the  pool,  one  of  the  boys  suddenly  said, 

^^siya,  baas ;  i  lele ! "  ("  There  it  is,  sir ;  it's  lying  down ! ") 

a  good  deal  of  pointing  and  excited  whisperings,  I  made  it 

pparently  crouched  under  a  mass  of  driftwood  and  other 

;  its  round  head  and  little  ears  being  distinctly  visible. 

I  pulled  trigger  and  the  cartridge  failed  to  explode,  so  I 

one  of  the  boys  to  fire.    The  bullet  struck  a  little  short, 

ing  up  a  cloud  of  dusty  dead  leaves  close  to  the  brute's  head. 

it  was  all  that  was  necessary :  with  a  wild  shout,  "  I  file  1 " 

is  dead !  *)  my  companions  rushed  off,  crossed  the  river,  and 

^5d  into  the  jungle ;  and  when  I,  who  took  it  more  leisurely, 

ved  on  the  scene,  I  heard  their  eager  voices  talking  as  only 

rs  can  talk  under  such  circumstances,  and  found  them  sitting 

"^nd  the  dead  body  of  a  very  fine  old  male  leopard.     My  bullet 

^  entered  the  neck  on  the  left  side,  slightly  grazing  the  left 

>,  and  passed  along  the  neck,  under  the  vertebnc,  smashing  the 

X>posite  fore-shoulder,  the  butt  remaining  in  the  skin  of  the 

^V\oulder.    He  had  dashed  off  on  getting  the  shot,  and  fallen 

^ead  on  the  very  edge  of  the  pool :  the  dogs  excitedly  rushing  in 

'pursuit  put  up  another,  probably  the  leopardess,  and  without 

hesitation  jumped  into  the  river  after  it,  regardless  of  the  scaly 

monsters  hidden  in  those  Stygian  waters. 

The  male  proved  to  be  an  exceptionally  fine  specimen, 
measuring  7  feet  7  inches  from  nose  to  tail -tip,  running  the 
tape  along  the  curves  of  the  back, — in  a  straight  line  between 
two  assegais,  6  feet  11  inches ;  height  at  shoulder  2  feet  9  inches, 
girth  of  forearm  11^  inches.  The  teeth  were  long  and  in  perfect 
condition.  The  other  leopard  I  never  saw  again,  at  any  rate  not 
in  or  near  that  bush. 

It  is  a  singular  thing  that  these  leopards  should  have  so  un- 
hesitatingly taken  to  the  water,  and  on  several  occasions  crossed 
it  without  being  attacked  by  the  crocodiles :  perhaps  they  had 
some  treaty  of  peace  between  themselves,  whereby  it  was  agreed 
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that,  ill  consideration  of  the  leopards  occasioDally  dragging  down  1 
some  animal  on  the  brink  and  leaving  it  for  the  saurians'  benefit,  J 
the  latter  gave  a  right-of-way  across  their  property. 

Leopards  take  to  water  very  readily,  and  swim  well.     I  one*  I 
saw  one  swim  across  a  river,  a  distance  of  fully  30  yards,    1 1 


watched  him  all  the  time,  but  would  not  fire,  for  fear  lest,  if  killed 
in  the  water,  crocodiles  should  take  him — so  waited  till  he  gok 
out  of  the  bank,  when  I  stupidly  missed  two  easy  shots  at  binii 
and  he  got  away,  as  he  well  deserved  to  do. 

Nine  days  after  the  death  of  this  leopard  on  the  MjindaU 
river,  during  which  time  we  searched  thoroughly  and  systenubii 
cally  up  and  down  the  river  for  the  leopardess,  I  was  fortiiaaM 
enough  to  bring  another  male  to  bag.  I  had  shot  a  big  buH 
wildebeeste  on  the  previous  day,  and  when  my  boya  weat  i 
skin  it  in  the  morning  they  found  the  leopard  at  it,  aud  at  oiu 
ran  back  to  the  waggon  to  call  me.  Twenty  minutes  at  oal 
best  pace  brought  us  to  the  spot,  where  the  boys  had  already 
nearly  finished  skinning  the  wildebeeste,  which  had  been  partly 
disembowelled  and  a  quantity  of  meat  eaten  from  the  breastt 
Whilst  we  rested  a  little  to  mend  bellows,  as  we  had  run 
nearly  all  the  way,  we  formed  our  plan  uf  attack.      To  save 
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ourselves  a  long,  arduous,  and — without  dogs,  for  they  had 

remained  at  the  waggon — probably  unsuccessful  search,  it  was 

absolutely  necessary  that  the  retreat  of  the  leopard  up-stream 

towards  the  dense  palmite  jungle,  in  which   I  had   shot  the 

^tter,  should  be  cut  off,  if  indeed   he   had   not  already  gone 

fi^ay  in  that  direction.      So  I  instructed  the  boys  to  go  well 

'^R  fully  200  yards   above   the    place   at   which   the   leopard 

iad  entered  the  bush,  and  if  they  did  not  see  its  spoor  head- 

^^i  up-stream,  to  beat  down   towards   me.     Although  I  did 

^^t  eipect  the  brute  would  attempt  to  cross  the  open  ground 

'•^J'ond  the  river,  I  posted  a  boy,  who  could  use  a  gun  decently, 

^^  the  other  side  about  abreast  of  where  the  wildebeeste  lay, 

^^d   8  little  below  the  spot  at  which  they  had   marked   the 

"^^^paid  enter  the  bush ;  while  I  took  a  turn  down-stream,  and 

^^mabed  on  to  a  large  boulder  near  the  bank,  which  commanded 

^   fine  view  of  the  surrounding  ground. 

-A.  small  tributary  with  bush-lined  banks,  and  thick  tall  reeds 

^'ng  in  it,  joined  the  main  stream  just  below,  and  looked  to 

a  very  likely  spot  for  the  leopard  to  make  for.     The  boys 

the  bush  shouting  lustily.     Ten  minutes — a  quarter  of 

hour — twenty  minutes, — and  the  boy  whom  I  had  po$ted 

>8a  the  river  called  out  excitedly  "  Xansiya ! "  then,  running 

^O'^n  the  bank  a  little  way,  took  aim  quickly  and  fired.     As  1 

^ood,  vtith  both  barrels  cocked,  looking  up-stream,  and  carefully 

^tolling  the  bush  upon  my  side,  the  boy  shouted,  "Kuwc,  kuwe, 

*ia.s  1"  ("Towards  you,  sir!"),  and  almost  at  once  I  saw  the 

^^I>5i.rd  cross  over  a  narrow  stony  place  and  enter  the  reeds  and 

^sli  Qjj  ^Q  other  side.     There  was  no  time  for  a  shot ;  but  I 

rj,J^^^^  fast,  as  the  leopard  was  coming  right  down  towards  me. 

.      ^^  the  shouts  of  the  beaters  sounded  nearer  and  clearer,  warn- 

7%    ^^6  leopard  to  move  on ;  and  again  I  caught  sight  of  its 

^»       ^W  body,  as  it  crept  along  under  the  bank  in  some  old  grass, 

tjjl     3^  70  yards  distant     I  would  have  done  better  by  waiting 

Uj^^    ^   was  abreast  of  me  before  firing;  but  not  knowing  at  what 

oij^  ^^^nt  it  might  leave  the  bank  of  the  river  and  seek  safety 

a  cil    ^®  opposite  side,  I  took  the  chance  when  I  could.     It  was 

n^^^  ^^n  miss,  when  I  certainly  should  have  hit.     Probably  I  did 

y^        \iold  steady,  as  the  old  gun  is  uncommonly  good  up  to  80 

it^    ^5 — though  sometimes  there  is  no  accounting  for  the  vagaries 

^^le  flight  of  a  spherical  bullet  beyond  50  yards.     The  leopard 
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growled  low,  jumped  forward  in  the  bush,  then  stood,  possibly 
watching  me,  though  it  was  quite  hidden  from  view.    I  jumped 
down  oflf  the  rock  at  once,  and  ran  my  hardest  down-stream 
lowanls  the  reedy  spruit  above  mentioned,  thinking  to  cross  it, 
ami  stand  in  the  angle  between  it  and  the  main  stream.     Bu 
ike  leopanl  was  too  quick  for  me ;  for  when  I  got  down  int 
ike  spruit,  keeping  about  30  yards  above  the  junction,  and 
fcvtuiu:  my  way  backwards  through  the  reeds  by  pressing  then 
down  with  my  weight,  the  de>'il  got  out,  almost  from  under  m 
fc<t  as  ii  s^e^emed,  granting  viciously.     It  scared  me  for  th 
MMBfrefii:  azhl  it  was  lucky  he  was  not  wounded,  or  I  shoul 
i>axv  l^^n  ia  a  fix — the  reeds  being  so  thick  the  gun  could  nc^ 
)tiixy'  ^<^r.  :2s^  wiUi  any  effect     That  is  the  worst  of  a  leoparc^ 
vir<e  ^stevyr  krs^ws  where  he  iss  and  it  is  impossible  to  be 
y'^x;>.c;5^  ir:  ifc^fririg  any  cover  where  he  may  by  any  ch 
V  xvo.-^^'^i     S;:%>ienlT  surprised  in  such  a  case,  he  would 
%\Ht:jx5oc.  x:5»i.*c  rcecly  oiairge  al  once ;  and  though  I  have  ne^ 
)l<^iu^^  vc  scx-t  barrvrirts^  I  helieT«  that  even  if  unwounded, 
ai»;y  -'«*>  Attt.;y^  s^cohiIt  od  him — when  he  had  been  dri 
i^^  ^jar  to  rv«  by  hMiezs — were  to  turn  to  run,  he  wo- 
^jiap^r!^  ^  :::i:.r  .^jujxv  cc  bavis^i  ihe  kopazd  on  his  shoulders. 
tV  >r!t^f  s:r«L35C  xr  :be  bank  down  which  I  had  clam 
4tji^  %>vtt  .£1  vc.  ixTSiec  ap  ibe  snalkr  stream,  giving 
>«\s*^\x  >^'C  i^  juv«t:  S}  Tin&w     I  hil  him  hard,  tumbling 
,  '  1       .   s  ^     >v-ur-T^  *:  i  ^:Tv?i:  rate,  into  the  bush 
\         .  \.>s.::>^  :1<^  -shxrv^ — ^i  wounded  leopard 
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^^^mped,  a  group  of  these  trees  grew  for  years  in  a  large  pool 

^bout  4  feet  in  depth.    To  my  surprise,  when  I  visited  the  place 

^^^    1892, 1  found  every  tree  dead:  the  branches  lay  decaying  in 

^ater,  and  only  the  grey  unsightly  stumps — from  which  here 

there  hung  a  withered  branch — stood  in  the  pool.    I  have 

**^quently  seen  similar  groups  of  dead  trees,  but  never  have  had 

her  as  good  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  simultaneous 

_  of  so  many.    Nor  do  I  know  how  to  account  for  it,  unless 

tli^  trackish  water — which  in  some  streams  is  far  more  intense  in 

^^3.1ity  than  in  others — has  anything  to  do  with  it.     This  tree  is 

^^^^^xnonly  called  the  "  fever-tree,"  and  not  without  some  show  of 

►on,  as  it  is  always  found  in  the  most  malarious  localities, — 

\)anks  of  the  rivers  and  streams  that  intersect  the  low-lying 

^'^^.    And  they  have  a  most  sickly,  bilious  appearance,  too,  their 

^"^^i^ks, — frequently  very  massive, — branches,  every  bough  and 

^'^^  S  ^  the  very  top,  being  thickly  coated  with  a  fine  fluffy  yellow 

t:,  which  readily  comes  off  on  the  hands  or  clothes.     The  bril- 

^t  green  leafage  of  this  acacia  bears  a  very  marked  contrast  to 

^^    bright  golden  yellow  of  the  trunk  and  branches,  and — when 

^^    tree  is  in  blossom — to  the  luxuriant  crop  of  powerfully-scented 

^^■*-vJen  flowers.     But  that  is  wandering  away  from  my  subject. 

-.      ^^^otwithstanding  the  prominence  of  my  position,  the  most  care- 

-*-    search  failed  to  discover  the  leopard,  and  I  began  to  think  he 

^-^st.  be  dead;  but  taking  it  for  granted  he  was  not,  until  we 

"^  ^  certain  he  was,  I  called  to  the  boys  to  keep  well  together 

to  start  firing  the  grass  around  the  patch  of  bush  in  or  near 

I    ^     which  I  believed  the  leopard  to  be,  hoping  thereby  to  drive 

J  ^^  ^^  out  and  force  him  to  cross  on  to  my  side.     Two  or  three 

iT'^tle  wreaths  of  blue  smoke  were  just  curling  upwards  from  be- 

y  ^tid  the  bush,  and  the  boys  were  working  quickly  round  with 

^^ndfuls  of  lighted  grass,  when  I  saw  something  move  on  the 

^^ge  of  the  cover,  and  barely  had  time  to  shout  a  warning  to  the 

^fDys,  when,  with  a  great  noise  and  a  swift  straight  rush,  he 

^liarged  out  straight  at  them.     I  was  in  a  positive  funk,  for  I  was 

^H)werless  to  help  in  any  way  ;  but  the  leopard  fortunately  was 

^fDo  intent  upon  escaping  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  maul  any  one, 

^  the  boys  promptly  scattered  right  and  left ;  but  it  would  have 

tared  badly  with  any  one  he  had  met  in  his  rush.     He  made 

straight  off  in  the  direction  of  the  cover  higher  up  the  river,  but 
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^^y  be  on  the  ground.    Tying  a  wisp  of  grass  to  a  stick  so  that 

'^  sways  in  the  wind,  or  hanging  a  coat  or  a  shirt  up  over  the 

carcass,  are  plans  sometimes  adopted,  but  not  always  success- 

*UiJjr,     I  have  noticed  that  when  a  carcass  is  completely  covered, 

^v-en    though  myriads  of  these  birds  liave  been  circling  round  or 

^^^lied  on  the  trees  during  the  operation,  which  they  have 

^atolied  from  first  to  last,  they  all  fly  away  in  a  quarter  of  an 

^oix:^.    or  twenty  minutes  afterwards;  whereas  if  something  is 

^^^^ly  hung  up  to  scare  them  oft',  their  hunger  will  eventually 

^^'^^oome  their  temporary  fear,  and  they  will  alight  and  eat  the 

^^^^^.     I  can  scarcely  understand  the  reason  for  their  acting 

*^^3,  for  in  both  cases  they  are  well  aware  that  the  carcass  is 

^^^^,  although  in  the  one  hidden  from  view,  in  the  other  ex- 

l,  unless  indeed  an  object  once  lost  to  sight  is  at  the  same 

lost  to  memory.     I  think  it  very  conclusively  proves  how 

^""^^^i^oughly  they  are  dependent  upon  sight  for  their  supply  of 

A  lion,  as  a  rule,  has  very  little  chance  of  getting  a  second 

ofi*  any  large  animal  he  may  have  killed,  as,  having  been 

^^«^T)le  or  unwilling  to  drag  it  any  distance  to  thick  cover  suffici- 

^^t:ly  dense  to  hide  it  from  the  vultures,  these  latter  wait  until 

*^^    leaves  the  carcass  in  the  morning,  and  then  finish  it  for  him 

^^^^i^ing  the  day.     Of  course  it  frequently  happens  that  a  lion  or 

^  leopard  kills  close  to  a  river-bank  or  near  thick  scrub,  where 

^ti^^can  effectually  hide  it  without  difficulty,  and  vultures  never 

^^^■^■^e  near  it.    The  way  in  which  these  loathsome  but  persevering 

^^^s  manage  to  get  at  the  inside  of  a  carcass  that  is  not  cut  open, 

,  ^^  the  hide  of  which  is  so  tough  as  even  to  resist  their  powerful 

^-*^^,  is  most  amusing.     On  one  occasion  a  friend  of  mine  shot 

^^ble  bull,  which  ran  a  few  yards  with  the  troop,  then  turned 

^j^       ^xid  dropped  dead.     Not  having  seen  it  fall,  we  kept  on  after 

^£        ^Toop,  and  did  not  find  the  dead  one  till  two  or  three  days 

J    -.^^Vrards,  when  we  were  surprised  to  see  a  string  of  vultures — 

l^j^  ^-^get  exactly  how  many,  as  it  is  a  long  time  ago — file  out  of 

m         ^^y  b^^^  ^^^®  ^y  ^^^  enlarged  anal  orifice ;  and  I  have  seen 

tK     ^   of  these  birds  come  out  of  a  wildebeeste  bull  when  I  kicked 

e^       ^^rcass,  the  mode  of  exit  being  similar  to  that  of  the  previous 

<i^  ^-     The  hollow  rustling  sound  produced  by  them  inside  the 

^     hide  was  most  uncanny. 

^^n  the  morning  following  that  upon  which  we  had  discovered 
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lh[»  fact  of  eke  vatariMi^  bvITs  eurcasB  being  visited  by  a 
kopanL  I  nde  o«t  vciy  euljr;  mhSLsIt  still  durk,  intending  to  try 
«mI  cicep  wp  cloee  to  tlie  cttouB  and  get  a  diot  at  daylight 
FnliKkilty  I  ket  my  way  in  tlie  duk,  and  hig^  dawn  found 
»^  3t3l  waniMBig  aiooMi  in  an  ocean  d  long  graas,  endeavoar- 
m;^  to  aauk  aoaae  bash  or  tice»  or  even  a  spruit,  with  whose 
sbapi»  or  $»Mal  appearance  I  was  familiar.  My  nag,  too^ 
mdhM^  did  not  think  madi  of  the  bosinesB,  and  b^gan  to 
jaapeel  I  was  *  actmg  the  fool,'*  or  had  suddenly  acquired  a 
csstoforbiMBy.  Btt  I  got  x^ght  at  haft,  and  spied  the  fluttering 
biUKftt  at  grass  whkh  I  had  tkd  19  in  a  thom-tree  to  mark  the 
$pol  by  attd  to  help  to  scare  away  the  vultuiei,  a  cooide  of  whieh 
uitiM^Htui^  fowL  bokittgt  very  eold  and  miMrahle,  were  perdied 
Oil  thi^  topasoiit  braach  of  an  oU  dead  'mfaarfia  trea  Doubtless 
Ai^  bad  ^om^  to  KMoi  ihsR;  idWting  bitterly  upon  the  mean- 
iMi»  itf  a  SMBiwk^  codU  cover  mp  a  stinking  old  carcass^  and 
bsoi^  up  alt  arnaiw  of  siaitlii^  ot^scto  aroond  it»  to  prevent 
Ihssa  iMMt  jmttl^vxa^  their  evKwiaodeiale  sq^ieCites ! 

I  to^  a^  bsit  whiSs  still  50  yards  off  aaw  a  fine  leofpard  jump 
away,  and  $»  KMtndm^  off  thioaigh  the  dew-laden  grass  to  the 
vix^tt^baak.  whurii  the  cover  was  qate  impsBetiabla  I  jmiyed 
viowti.  bat  ^  w;t$  ;»»C«3»  to  tire  owiu^  to  the  length  of  tiie  grass 
,itvl  :Iv  cc- Ttncci;*  lvc::',::<  :he  bni:e  made,  so  I  scrambled  to  mv 
^itCAi^c  Jca::t  i:!0  ^U»:c«fc  in  riLr^uic.  onlv  to  find  him  secure  for 
f*c  vrv^'tt:  "1  ti^  ulninije  coiifr.  whi:h  extended  for  over  a  mile 
^iViu  t>.c  Aiv/v-  A<  :he  obance  cc  beating  him  out  with  any 
:^uv^v5!^  jse^-.uvv.  <rjxll.  I  I«c  h:3i  Aloce  for  the  day.  revisiting  the 
s'.vc  ^w:  v,'.'rr.v.v^  oc*v  :o  fr:-,;  him  sioae.  thoos^h  I  was  at  the 
v'.tr.tj^  ^v  ivtr'v  ,\i\M'.  Tha:  ni^h-:  I  warched  for  him  with 
A  s\*c:i\s'  V*:  ,^.;^;*-.^v:^.:>.  ir-.l  rr^'Crdblv  he  watched  me:  at  any 
nite  >.e  sV',:  :vc  <rv:w  hrj2:5el:.  Ivi:  wi:h  ;i  scarliii:!  ""dead  off!" 
^*vt:^  ,<«",i^  ;f*T^;rw^^rv-  I  ^ve  ::  ur  :heii.  and  n«>ae  tco  soon,  or 
:!.o  vr.trH'acRii  w',i:V  >r^r:Aiv.!y  >,4v^e  given  «^  up— :o  fever,  for  it 

«*-,i#   ivc;::*,:   ^vrv    .'cizxciocdVIe.      Bvi:   I  cave    the    r^fecdns 

»  •      •  *— 

l,<>.'vark:v<ijj!<<^  I:k^  I:. rL-tSfje^.  Are,  as  a  nx!e.  n:*>5C  sava:se  when 
bIw  bavv  v\vuv:c  ji:r;s  AU'.i  wrll  :h4n?»  vxz:  cnhesitatittilv  from 
:h<:r  .vv\:-r  a:  .u:v  ,xe  vasc>:::c  -'V  rLear.  mc:^h  as- a  bitch  will  do 

«  »  ^ 

ahett  *he  tas  rci>«k    Tba:  sbi?  :>  noc  jlwavs  the  dse.  how^jver. 
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ihe   following  incident  will  show.     On  August  1,  1891,  I  was 

hiding  along  close  under  the  slopes  of  the  Libombo,  over  a 

^tretoh  of  burnt  ground,  with  here  and  there  a  patch  of  thin 

^^^^'^y  grass  that  had  been  passed  over  by  the  fire.    Three  boys 

^^^^onapanied  me  on  foot.    At  the  edge  of  one  of  tliese  patches 

ght  sight  of  a  small  object  as  it  lay  down  under  a  stunted 

round  which  grew  a  few  blades  of  thin  grass.    I  saw^  a  little 

head,  and  believing  it  to  be  a  serval,  jumped  down  and 

<i-     The  bullet  must  have  just  grazed  its  head,  striking  the 

behind  it,  and  sending  the  white  splinters  Hying.     As  it 

up  and  vanished  amongst  some  low  bushes  growing 

d  about,  I  saw  that  it  was  a  young  leopard,  and  knowing 

*^^^ti     the  mother  would  probably  be  near  by,  I  ran  forward, 

^^=^^=*ding  as  I  went,  and  calling  to  one  of  the  boys  to  unstrap  my 

from  the  saddle  to  catch  the  little  one  in.     Comparatively 

,  the  ground  was  bare  about  there,  and  yet  for  the  life 

e  I  could  not  see  the  leopardess,  though  I  knew  she  was  not 

ff.    Suddenly  she  sprang  up  from  a  little  patch  of  grass  not 

e   than   ten   paces   to  my  right,  and  with   an   ugly  snarl 

X>ed  away,  her  lithe  beautiful  form  showing  to  perfection 

X8t  the  burnt  dark  background,  and  her  every  movement 

personification  of  graceful  ease  and  conscious  strength.     I 

a  snap-shot  as  she  ran  between  the  bushes,  but  do  not 

k  I  touched  her,  though  the  boys  maintained  she  was  hit. 

^U  events,  though  I  was  quickly  in  the  saddle,  and  galloping 

**  her,  I  never  saw  her  again :   she  got  away  in  the  open 

-bush  beyond. 

^  it  was  not  very  far  from  camp,  I  sent  a  boy  back  for  the 

and  meanwhile  we  commenced  searching  for  the  cub.     Up 

li^,?^     ^own,  all  over  the  place  we  went,  but  never  a  hair  of  tlie 

o^  ^    imp  did  we  see.     All  around  tiiis  spot,  with  the  exception 

l^j^    ^J\e  direction  in  which  the  leopardess  ran — and  wiiere  we 

t.^^    ^^^  ^^®  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  followed  her — was  as  bare  as  a  billiard- 

cli^^     ^»  80  that  we  must  have  seen  it  if  it  had  made  aw\ay.     Little 

Of     -    'Vve  think  we  were  constantly  passing  within  perluips  2  feet 

i^     ,^^»  .only  overhead!     We  were  obliged  to  give  it  up  at  last,  as 

^,^^^^came  very  late,  and  the  boys  not  having  returned  with  tlie 

\^    ^^,  we  thought  possibly  we  were  farther  from  camp  tlian  we 

expected.     Had  it  been  moonlight  I  would  have  watched  for 
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the  return  of  the  leopardess,  as,  if  unhurt,  she  would  not  delay 
long  about  looking  for  her  cub.  Had  she  been  wounded,  I  think 
she  would  have  charged,  the  surprise  being  so  great,  as  it  is  such 
surprises  that  cause  the  larger  Felidae  to  charge,  acting  in  self- 
defence — ^ba\'ing  no  time  to  escape,  and  believing  themselves  in 
danger. 

Xext  day  we  ^'isited  the  spot,  and  solved  the  mystery.  In  a 
small  patch  of  grass  perhaps  4  feet  across,  and  round,  if  not 
through,  which  we  had  repeatedly  tramped  when  searching  for 
the  cub,  was  the  mouth  of  an  ant-bear  hole,  into  which  the  little 
thing  had  bolted.     We  noticed  a  quantity  of  new  earth  turned  J 

up,  and  examined  the  spot,  and  there,  sure  enough,  was  the  fresh  m 

spoor  of  leopardess  and  cub,  the  mother  having  scratched  away  "^ 

the  earth  to  enlarge  the  hole  and  enable  her  to  get  in  and  haul  Jl 

the  youngster  out,  it  being  probably  too  much  scared  to  come 
out  of  its  own  accord. 

During  that  season  I  came  across  a  large  number  of  cheetas, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Manzimtonti  river,  and 
had  some  rattling  good  runs  after  them,  but  seldom  with  any 
success,  as  they  go  with  such  speed  that  in  bush-country  a  horse 
can  do  nothing  with  them.      One  fine  male,  however,  I  shot, 
rather  luckily.     We  had  been  following  the  spoor  of  five  lions 
ever  since  the  morning,  but  having  at  last  lost  it  in  long  grass, 
we  oflf-saddled  and  let  the  horses  feed  about.      It  was  one  af 
those  intensely  hot  days  common  to  that  season  of  the  year,  just> 
before  tlie  rains  set  in  ;  and  we  were  all  feeling  somewhat  drows 
on  it,  crawling  along  on  a  spoor  being  rather  sleepy  sort  of  work 
so,  lying  in  the  sliade  of  some  thorn-trees,  we  all  yielded  to  th. 
influence  of  the  heat  and  the  oppressive  stillness,  and  fell  aslee 
Eeprehensible,  certainly,  but  a  fact  nevertheless.     I  was  the  fir 
to  awake,  and  glancing  at  the  sun  told  the  boys  to  get  the  liors 
up.     Muntunmni  rose  to  his  knees,  and  was  in  the  act  of  stretc 
ing  himself,  when  he  startled  nie  by  saying,  "  We,  baas,  nai»^ 
'tilwana  !  "   (*'  Hey,  sir,   there   are  wild   animals  !  ")      Lions 
once  flashed  into  my  mind,  as  I  jumped  up  with  my  rifle  in  ti 
to  see  two  cheeta  entering  a  patch  of  long  grass  about  40  yaf 
distant.     We  burnt  it  out,  and  I  got  an  easy  shot  at  the  ma. 
which  dropped  to  one  bullet.      He  was  a  beautiful  specim^ 
7  feet  1  inch  in  total  length  measured  over  the  curves,  2  ie 
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^0^  inches  shoulder  height,  girth  behind  shoulders  83  inches. 

^e  other  got  away,  as  we  delayed  too  long  about  saddling-up 

^he   horses.    The  boy  said  that  as  he  glanced  in  that  direction 

^^  saw  them  lying  crouched  in  a  bare  place  between  us  and  the 

J^tch  of  long  grass,  and  apparently  watching  the  horses.     Had 

been  lions,  we  might  have  paid  a  heavy  penalty  for  thus 

xig  to  sleep  and  leaving  our  horses  unwatched. 

-And  now  in  conclusion,  just  one  word  for  the  leopard,  perhaps 

most  beautiful  of  the  carnivorae,  but  which,  as  a  rule,  gets 

ling  but  opprobrious  epithets  showered  upon  him.     I  have 

ted  and  shot  them  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances, 

<Iay  and  night,  by  krantz  and  kloof,  by  bush,  plain,  and  river- 

3,  and  I  have  never  found  them  deserving  of  the  poor  opinion 

■Jttently  entertained  of  them.      They  are  often  daring  and 

^^geous  to  a  degree;  ever  wary  and  cunning,  and  naturally 

^^Picious,  though  the  term  "  treacherous  "  always  seems  to  me 

^^pplied ;  but  if  they  make  up  their  minds  to  fight,  then  the 

man  who  will  fairly  tackle  them  on  foot  can  expect  plenty 

^        ^vin  for  his  money.     And  we  should  not  forget  the  full  sigui- 


^^    — *ce  of  the  words  "make  up  their  minds  to  fight";  they  imply 
^  determination  on  the  part  of  a  creature — whose  whole  being 


^       -^^Xibued  with  a  sense  of  his  inferiority  and  man's  superiority — 
f  ^ce  all  and  any  odds  sooner  than  fly.     A  gamekeeper  armed 
.  ^'i?"  with  a  stick  would  think  twice  before  he  attacked  a  de- 


^^Xiined  poacher  carrying  a  gun  which  he  was  resolved  to  use- 
l^ast  I  should  if  I  were  the  gamekeeper. 


^        ^0,  give  the  leopard  his  due,  and  keep  the  term  "  vermin  *'  for 
-  ^'^i^nas  and  suchlike  if  you  will.     His  retiring  habits  will  call 


"^1  all  the  sportsman's  skill  in  bush-craft  ere   he   can   cir- 
y^V'^^^^'^'ent  him,  and  all  his  coolness  and  judgment  then  to  bag 
^^^*^  when  found ;  and  as  I  value  an  animal  as  a  worthy  object 
5port  according   as  he   is   difficult   to  secure,  the   beautiful 
tted  cat,  the 

"  Wanton  paid 
Eyed  like  the  evening  star," 

^nds  very  high  in  my  estimation,  and  well  deserves  a  foremost 
^^ce  amongst  the  rare  trophies  that  are  to  be  won  by  an  African 
^ortsman's  rifle. 


* 

^^^^^^^^^^^^H^Hpp^ 

^^I^I^IIH^^^^^I                            AXD    THEIB    tlABlra 

Typical  Soulh  African  game— He  volts  for  Homb — BoyliiKid's  SautU  Afric^^ 
A  well-worn  Hubjecl— A  eilly  Reulimentalist— Lions  easily  kiUed— Pok 

porcupines— A  blintl  lioness- How  lions  kill  tbeir  prey— Attack  on  m 
herd  of  cattle— Do  lions  eat  the  entrails  of  their  prey  ?— Bone- eaters- 

Natural  instinct — Favourite  food— Corrj-ing  wrtiu  dragging— A  njglil 

Breeding  habits  — Mortality  amongst  mule  cubs  — Coloralton  — flonto. 
y(M(ni— SuspicioiM  nature— An  equino  puiile— Under  a  blanket^— Sighfc 

tages  of  ■hooting  from  n  tree— Measurements  of  lione — Of  Uoneasea, 

Last  in  order  of  sequence,  though  first  in  merit,  of  all  the  gami 

which  I  have  selected  as  fairly  typical  of  the  fern-  twinrtr  whidi 

L                             a  BpoTtsmau  visiting  these  districts  may  hope  to  meet  with,  th«( 

^                          lion  now  claims  our  attention,— the  one  animal  without  a  speci 
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^en  of  which  no  bag  of  big  game  could  be  considered  complete, 
y^t  which,  unless  specially  sought  for,  is  least  likely  to  be  met 
with. 

What  a  halo  of  romance  clings  even  now,  as  it  has  ever  done, 
around  the  very  name  of  lion !    Surely  it  would  be  difficult  to 
A*nd  one  amongst  the  "  boys  of  England  "  who,  having  graduated 
to    the  usual  course, — Mayne  Eeid,  Fenimore  Cooper,  the  Old 
Shelcany,  Du  Chaillu,  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  and  Gordon  Gumming, 
each,  of  whom  has  aroused  within  him  the  hope  of  one  day  emu- 
lating the  "  deeds  of  derring-do "  which  they  recount  amongst 
"^'^dians,  grizzly  bears,  tigers,  gorillas,  elephants,  and  lions, — has 
^^t,     after  all,  declared  that  he  "votes  for  lions"!    Where  is 
^*^^  ^Btending  sportsman,  looking  forward  to  an  African  trip,  in 
thoughts  the  lion  does  not  stand  in  the  front  rank,  even 
'*>3g  place  before  elephants,  rhinoceros,  and  bufifalo,  or  any 
^  _  ^*'  of  the  grand  game  in  which  this  continent  is  so  rich  ! 
if  you  are  an  experienced  sportsman  and  have  encountered 
^^ain  lions  in  their  native  haunts,  when  all  your  adventures 
^^"^**^    iti  review  before  you,  do  you  not  linger  longest  and  with 
\^^-^    "'-^^^t  pleasure  upon  the  memory  of  one  or  other  of  your  fairly 
v^  J   ^     ^liumphs  over  the  maned  monarch  of  the  African  hunting- 

co:j^      ^^n  well  remember  the  time  when  the  words  "  South  Africa" 

tl^^j^^  ^^'ed  but  a  very  indefinite  meaning  to  my  mind.     I  believed 

ofj*  '■^^     "Vrere  applied  to  the  southern  portion  of  a  large  continent 

'W^^^^     ^'"liose  stormy  cape  it  was  said  the  luckless  Vanderdecken 

'^^^^^     ^^oomed  to  beat  about  for  ever  and  aye ;  a  continent  in  which 

^^^^^       to  be  found   the  Montes   Lunie,  the   Sahara,  and   many 

'^^l^ ^^^^ ^lored  rivers,  lakes,  and   forests;   and  whose  population, 

So;^  *  ,^^^  the  last  census  was  taken,  consisted  of  lions,  elephants, 

^Ix  x^:^/"  ^as,  crocodiles,   Boers,    slave  -  traders,    and   despotic    Zulu 

^^^  tains.     Africa  without  all  these  would   have  been   but  a 

t,\x^^      -^^ingless  word.     But  we  grow  wiser  as  we  grow  older,  even 

ot       ^J^  ^h  we  may  note  with  regret  the  utter  dissipation  of  some 

tVx^^  ^-^  oy hood's  most  cherished  dreams,  and  we  soon  learn  that 

it^  l)ark  Continent  is  not  all  dark,  not  all  sandy  wastes — that 

\X.^      ^^^ountains,  valleys,  and  plains,  its  mighty  rivers  and  lakes, 

t^        forests  and  its  kloofs,  aftbrd  the  grandest  Held  of  research 

^very  branch  of  science,  whilst  its  teeming  millions  of  human 
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beings  call  forth  the  noblest  efforts  of  philanthropists,  and  ta 
to  the  utmost  the  powers  of  the  historian. 

And  yet,  after  all,  to  the  adventurous  mind,  what   woul 
Africa  be  without  its  lions  and  its  tales  of  lion-hunting? 

So  much  has  been  written,  however,  upon  the  subject  by  fi 
abler  pens  than  mine,  and  by  more  experienced  sportsmen  tha 
myself,  that  it  is  with  any  amount  of  diffidence  that  I  under 
take  to  add  even  my  small  quota,  but  at  the  same  time  in  t 
hope  that  brother-sportsmen  in  this  and  other  parts  of  the  worl 
who  love  the  grooved  barrels,  the  mysteries  of  forest-lore,  t 
lonely  night-watches,  the  intense  excitement  of  spooring  tW 
lion  or  tiger  to  its  lair,  and  the  fair  stand-up  fight  at  the  clos 
may  follow  the  recital  with  some  interest,  and  perhaps  recsu 
to  mind  how,  when,  and  where  they  last  sought  to  try  cc^:!:::^  ^^^zi^on 
elusions  with  the  tawny  cats.    A  few  matters  of  interest,  t^fe^  tin 

result  of  my  own  careful  personal  observation,  suggest  th^  -^  g    jjj 

selves  to  me  as  deserving  of  a  little  passing  attention ;  althmi  ^  ^    igi 

the  exhaustive  description  of  these  animals  furnished  by  t^SCT  ^^  ^at 
most  talented  sportsman  Mr  F.  C.  Selous  leaves  very  little-  =^^      to 

be  said  upon  the  subject,  and  even  tliose  who  have  never  Miczr^fcinad 
the  privilege  of  seeing  lions  in  their  native  haimts  can,  thro 
his  descriptions,  become  perfectly  conversant  with  their  ha"to- 
in  a  wild  state. 

Nowadays   one  is  very  likely  to   be   sneered   at   as  a  si 
sentimentalist  who  talks  about  a  "majestic  lion*' or  the  "grar 
deur"  of  his  voice,  &c.,  &c. ;  but  I  sliall  admit  at  once  tliat 
prefer   to  risk    tlie  sneer  and  retain  my  long  -  cherished  idea>^ 
concerning  him,  fully  confirmed  as  most  of  them  have  been  i* 
later  years    by   wliat   personal   experience  I  have   had  of  th^ 
animal  in  question.     Mighty  strength  in  action  ;  proud,  conscious  ^ 
dignity  when  in  repose,  that  falls  very  little,  if  anything,  shor_ 
of  an  appearance  of  majesty;  and  dauntless  courage  when  fairly*^ 
roused  in  facing  any  odds, — these  are,  to  my  mind,  qualities  insepar-^"-^ 
able  from  tlie  lion  ;  so  let  those  sneer  who  will,  they  are  the  losers^  ^' 
not  I.    At  the  same  time  one  need  not  go  to  the  opposite  extreme^ 
and  attribute  to  him  qualities  which  he  does  not  possess — 
ferocity    so   devilish   that   none   but   a   lunatic   would   dare  to^^^ 
attack  him,  and  a  generosity  and  magnanimity  so  great  that:^ 


^t 
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he    'Would  scorn  to  injure  an  unarmed  man  who  fell  into  his 
olixtches. 

-A^  regards  his  savage  nature,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
^ttiaxiy  of  the  thrilling  tales  of  lion-hunting  are  handed  down  to 
yi3  from  the  early  days  when  old  muzzle-loading  weapons  were 
^*^  "Vogue,  and  when  serious  accidents  and  narrow  escapes  were 
^h^  unavoidable  consequence.  A  lion  will  not  be  fairly  over- 
^^*=tie  nowadays,  even  by  a  sportsman  armed  with  the  latest 
^'^F^  roved  modem  breechloaders,  unless  he  has  some  knowledge 
^^  the  animal's  habits,  and  acts  with  promptitude,  judgment, 
^^d  coolness. 

-As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  lion  is  an  easier  killed  beast  than  any 

^^    the  antelopes,  but  it  is  the  mere  fact  of  its  being  a  lion,  with 

*^^'er  to  do  an  infinity  of  harm  if  only  wounded,  that  tries  the 

_^^ves,  and  causes  one  sometimes  to  make  worse  shooting  at 

^^^   than  he  would  at  an  animal  one -tenth  their  size.      If, 

.   *^eci  armed  with  a  reliable  rifle,  one  faces  a  lion,  and  can  let 

I  ^  demonstrations  of  voice  and  gesture  pass  unheeded,  and  recol- 

^^  that  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  kill  it  as  easily  as  he  would 

>j^^iuiker,  then  he  will  stand  but  little  chance  of  coming  to  grief. 

^Vertheless,  hunting  up  a  ivounded  lion  is  very  dangerous  work, 

^d  should  not  be  attempted  without  taking  every  precaution, 

^^t  only  for  one's  own  safety  but  for  tliat  of  his  native  followers, 

^ould  he  have  any. 

All  lions  are  alike  in  general  characteristics,  though  each  will, 

^f  course,  be  found  to  possess  its  own  individuality,  so  that  it  is 

^'Inpossible  to  form  a  fair  estimate  of  their  character  from  the 

^cts   of   one  or  two  under  certain  circumstances,  seeing  that 

tjthers  similarly  situated  might  act  very  differently.     Shy  and 

Tetiring  by  nature,  it  is  quite  by  chance  that  one  happens  upon 

them  in  the  daytime,  unless  they  are  found  lying  near  a  kill,  and 

even  then  they  move  off  very  quietly  and  expeditiously  if  they 

become  aware  of  an  approach  from  a  distanca     If  surprised  at 

close  quarters,  they  usually  jump  away  with  deep  startled  grunts ; 

in  fact,  if  not  interfered  with,  or  actually  in  a  starving  state,  there 

is  absolutely  nothing  to  fear  from  them  if  met  in  the  daytime. 

Occasionally  they  will  walk  a  few  steps  towards  the  intruder 

with  a  low  growl,  perhaps  to  enable  them  to  make  him  out 
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better;  but  there  is  small  danger  of  their  attacking  under  such 
circumstances. 

During  the  time  when  the  last  Border  Commission  was  at 
work  beaconing -off  the  boundary -line  between  the  Transvaal 
and  Portuguese  territories,  one  of  the  Boers  belonging  to  the 
party  came  on  a  lioness  lying  amongst  some  stones  in  a  small 
detached  kopje,  into  which  she  had  dragged,  and  where  she  had 
partially  eaten,  a  waterbuck  cow.  She  charged  out  at  him  at 
once,  growling  fiercely,  but  halted  a  few  yards  distant,  scratch- 
ing up  the  ground  with  her  paws.  It  was  only  intended  as  a 
demonstration  to  frighten  him  of  the  vehchoenen  ^way,  and  as 
he  quickly  todk  the  hint,  she  did  not  trouble  him  any  further, 
but  retired  to  the  kopje,  whence,  watching  her  opportunity  as 
soon  as  the  coast  was  dear,  she  got  away  into  a  wooded  gully 
where  she  was  not  followed. 

On  one  occasion  not  long  after  I  had  come  out  to  Africa, 
whilst  travelling  down  country  in  the  Nylstroom  district  of  the 
Transvaal,  I  came  very  suddenly  upon  a  lioness,  which  I  had  the 
good  luck  to  bag.  I  was  following  a  number  of  guinea-fowl 
through  an  extensive  thicket  of  low  impala-bush,  and  on  running 
round  a  large  clump  to  try  and  intercept  the  wary  and  swift- 
footed  birds,  I  came  on  her  lying  on  a  bare  sandy  place  in  the 
shade  of  the  bush.  To  say  that  1  was  startled  is  to  put  it  very 
mildly,  for  she  was  but  little  over  30  yards  distant,  and  I  had 
not  much  acquaintance  then  with  lions  in  their  wild  state ; 
moreover,  the  meeting  was  most  unexpected.  When  1  first 
caught  sight  of  her  she  was  lying  with  her  chin  raised  about  6 
inches  above  her  paws,  which  were  stretched  in  front  of  her  in 
an  attitude  of  watclifulness,  for  she  had  evidently  heard  me ;  but 
the  instant  I  stopped,  she  lowered  her  head  again,  and  stared 
hard  at  me.  I  had  a  heavy  single  '577  Express  with  me,  by 
Holland  &  Holland,  and  which  constituted  my  whole  battery  at 
that  time ;  and  tliough  I  had  found  it  a  most  unsuitable  weapon 
for  shooting  running  guinea-fowl  with,  it  now  stood  me  in  good 
stead.  1  was  panting  hard  from  my  exertions,  but  managed  to 
pull  myself  together,  and  kneeling  down,  I  gave  her  a  shot  be- 
tween the  neck  and  shoulder — now  a  very  favourite  one  of  mine 
when  a  lion  is  end  on — and,  to  my  unspeakable  delight  and  re- 
lief, slie  reared  up  and  fell  over  backwards,  kicking  herself  along 
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^ttto  the  bush  by  her  hind-legs,  and  roaring  loudly  the  while. 

^  leas  than  five  minutes  she  was  dead,  and  I  did  not  go  looking 

*or  any  more  guinea-fowl  that  afternoon.     I  skinned  her  myself, 

*od   carried  the  skin  four  miles  or  more  to  the  waggon.     In 

^nose  days  I  would  no  more  have  thought  of  leaving  it  and  send- 

^^S  boys  to  skin  it  than  I  would  have  thought  of  flying ! 

-A.   wounded  lion,  however,  is  a  very  different  animal,  and  if 

^^^^^^^tiously  approached  is  fairly  certain  to  charge  —  although 

^bly  in  so  doing  it  only  acts  in  self-defence,  attacking  those 

01  he  thinks  would  work  him  harm,  or  whose  close  proxim- 

.j^    places  him  in  further  danger.    I  have  never  known  a  lion 

/y^^^^ge  from  a  distance  of  over  30  yards,  and  it  is  usually  less. 

^y  will  generally  advance  at  first  at  a  slow  or  apparently  slow 

**  ^J^ — the  great  length  of  the  animal  makes  the  distance  actually 

^I'ed  in  a  stride  considerable — then  halt  at  twenty  paces  or 

*^^eping  the  great  broad  head  well  down  between  the  shoulders, 

gTOwling  incessantly.     If  not  stopped  then,  they  will  charge 

^  with  a  heavy  rush,  but  they  do  not  spring.    Jt  has  been 

^fi  that  a  lion,  if  boldly  faced,  will  never  make  good  his 

but  I  think  the  statement  open  to  question.     Individual 

might  very  possibly  be  cowed  by  a.  bold  front,  but  so  far 

3r  limited  experience  goes,  they  take  a  great  deal  of  cowing 

once  they  make  up  their  minds  to  charge.     Out  of  the 

ty-eight  lions  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  bag,  I  have 

been  fairly  charged  to  close  quarters  on  three  occasions, 

each  time  was  lucky  enough  to  floor  them  almost  at  the 

^le  of  the  rifle ;  but  that  was  quite  close  enough  to  satisfy 

^nd  on  no  occasion  have  I  had  to  regret  not  having  laid  my 

down  and  endeavoured  to  "  cow  them  by  a  bold  front " ! 

^ons  drink  once  a-day,  in  the  evenings,  between  sunset  and 

.M. ;  but  if  they  have  killed  a  head  of  game  during  the  night 

sometimes  go  away  from  the  carcass — if  it  be  close  to 

er — after  eating  for  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours,  and 

k.     Returning  again,  they  will  eat  for  two  hours  more,  and 

n  have  another  drink ;  and  after  a  third  visit  to  the  carcass, 

1  yet  again  drink  before  lying  up  for  the  day.     If  the  kill  be 

from  water,  they  will  remain  at  it  or  in  the  vicinity  till  dawn, 

^  will  invariably  have  a  drink  after  leaving  the  carcass  and 

^orQ  retiring  to  their  lair.     They  lap  loudly  and  deliberately, 
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and  with  evident  enjoyment,  pausing  awhile  between  each  three 
or  four  laps.  Lions  seldom  drink  at  a  river  twice  in  the  same 
spot,  unless,  of  course,  they  have  a  kill  close  by ;  but  if  water  is 
scarce,  and  in  pools  far  apart,  they  are  compelled  to  visit  one 
pool  frequently. 

During  the  daytime  they  lie  up  in  any  thick  cover,  close  to 
their  kill  if  possible,  sometimes  selecting  a  dense  reed -bed  or 
an  extent  of  long  dry  grass,  but  more  frequently  thick  scrubby 
bush,  with  plenty  of  shade.  As  a  rule,  lions  go  about  in  parties 
of  three  or  four  in  number,  but  troops  of  seven,  eight,  or  nine 
are  not  unfrequently  met  with.  Twelve  is  the  largest  number  I 
have  ever  seen  together,  though  I  have  heard  of  as  many  as 
fifteen  in  a  troop.  I  have  an  idea  that  these  larger  troops  are 
more  frequently  seen  in  localities  where  game  is  scarce. 

In  fine  weather  lions  seldom  move  abroad  till  dusk,  or  even 
till  quite  dark,  retiring  again  to  their  lairs  at  dawn — though,  if 
they  have  killed,  they  may  frequently  be  found  at  the  carcass 
after  sun-up.  In  districts  where  they  are  plentiful — such  as  the 
Matamiri  bush  to  the  south  of  the  Sabi,  and  in  parts  of  Nyasa- 
land — they  may  constantly  be  heard  grunting  up  to  eight  or  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  In  damp,  wet,  cloudy  weather,  however, 
they  move  about  at  all  hours,  and  can  frequently  be  heard  up  to 
10  A.M.,  and  as  early  as  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoons.  Daring 
such  weather  they  become  restless  and  uneasy,  and  are  then 
always  most  dangerous  about  a  camp,  their  attacks  upon  cattle 
being  ahnost  invariably  made  upon  dark  rainy  nights.  Their-u 
instinct  tells  them  that  in  such  weather  cattle  as  well  as  game^-ii 

are  inclined  to  herd  together  and  seek  shelter,  where  they  staudfc^^^     u 

comparatively  oblivious  to  their  surroundings,  and  thus  fall  andx^  a 

easy  prey.  There  is  no  doubt  that  lions  hate  the  full  glare  oft  <i>  ^^^  < 
the  sun,  and  that  they  feel  very  acutely  any  exertion  that  the}'^^!£>  tz-  m 
are  forced  to  make  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  Their  pads,  too  <z><=>-^=::^c 
become  hot  and  skinned  if  they  travel  far  over  the  hot  ground  F:>  -C  ^^  " 
so  it  is  small  wonder  that  they  are  so  seldom  found  abroad  iirx  i: 
such  weather. 

Although    lions   roar   very   loudly   sometimes    on    moonlight' xf 
nights,  they  are,  as  a  rule,  excessively  quiet  under  such   cir-'"^  ^ 
cumstances.     The  walk  of  a  lion  is  particularly  sedate,  thouglrl 
they  seem  somewhat  loose-jointed,  which  gives  them  a  rathei 
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^fcuching  appearance ;  but  their  stride  is  long  and  free,  and 

^iej  cover  a  great  deal  of  ground.     In  walking  the  head  is  held 

^owr,  in  a  line  with  the  back,  and  the  alert,  watchful,  cautious 

Movements  so  noticeable  in  the  leopard  are  entirely  wanting. 

^^  fact,  they  move  as  though  they  were  aware  that  they  are 

^ssters  of  the  situation,  and  do  not  need  to  trouble  themselves 

yiuch  about  what  goes  on  around  them.     They  trot  heavily,  and 

l^.^unding  oflf  do  not  spring,  but  move  along  at  a  clumsy  gallop. 

^^d  iiQug  i^hat  I  have  seen  seldom  present  the  hungry  gaunt 

Ppearance  with  which  they  are  usually  credited.     I  have  almost 

^ys  found  them  fat  and  in  splendid  condition,  and  certainly 

^-     ^^8  like  the  bony  lanky  creatures  one  usually  sees  in  zoolo- 

^'  collections.! 
11^  "'^^le  lions  certainly  give  one  the  idea  of  weakness  and  hoUow- 
^;^j^^  ^U  the  hind-quarters,  but  they  only  appear  so  in  comparison 
a^^  ^  the  heavy  massive  head  and  shoulders ;  whereas  lionesses 
tj^  ^ore  evenly  proportioned.  The  difference  in  size  between 
r w  ^Qre-  and  hind-paws  of  a  lion  and  of  a  lioness  is  very  marked. 
ej^  *^^  former  the  hind-paws  seem  small  by  comparison  with  the 
^^ous  fore-paws,  those  of  the  lioness  being  more  equal.  By 
fining  the  spoor,  a  careful  observer  can  therefore  frequently 
p^^tain  the  sex  of  the  animal  he  is  following. 
;^  ^  He  leaping  powers  of  a  lion  have  been  a  great  deal  overrated, 
^       ^^cy,  though  they  are  not  inconsiderable.     They  very  seldom 


^^     ^^t  themselves  to  leap  even  the  narrowest  donga  or  spruit, 

^  ^^^ys  preferring  to  walk  round  or  through  it.     I  question  if 

^^^^on  could  cover  more  than  20  feet  at  a  leap  on  level  ground ; 

,^A^^vigh  only  last  year  I  saw  a  lioness  leap  up  on  to  a  bank  which 


at  least  12  feet  high,  and  she  did  it  without  any  apparent 
■^^Ttion  whatever. 

Very  little  seems  to  have  been  ascertained  as  to  the  lion's 
^pability  for  tree-climbing.     I  related  an  instance  some  time 

'  I  am  aware  that  this  is  an  opinion  that  will  not  be  shared  by  many,  it  being 
^encraUy  considered  that  the  wild  lion  is  a  gaunt  beast,  that  of  menageries  well-fed 
^nd  fat.     Nevertheless,  I  know  of  no  reason  for  altei-ing  it,  as  it  has  always  aj)- 
^)eared  to  me  that  lions  in  captivity  look  the  verj'  reverse  of  well-fe<l ;  they  seem 
%aunt,  lean,  and  hungry,  and  assume  a  slouching  gait,  as  different  from  their  long  free 
stride  in  a  wUd  state  as  captivity  is  different  from  freedom.     In  a  word,  the  men- 
agerie lion,  as  a  rule,  is  flabby  and  slouching  ;  the  wild  lion  hard,  muscular,  and 
active. 


r  lion 


et^  if  IlwiBoC  had  re- 
vtai  it  bippenprf.  I  sboold 
ig  iL    A  heavy  nak  Uod 

e  rf  '■*n-w»>g ;  but  there 

«  do  so,  except  oo 

E  vaqgl^  tha  ilna^ili  ot  the  dawa  faeit^ 

r  bo^.    lie  daws 

stFOB^v  in  pnpor- 

k  tkqf  kn«  to  bear.  faoKe  thejr  ueend  tnee 

■fy  M«ind  tfaas  ifae  liBMSs  I  b 

f  little  larger 
gsoooiufael 
r  to  faoofc.  That  a  lioa.  1^  a  tiger, 
tt  a  tiee  to  get  at  anr  one 
t  Ik,  fir  bw  aUtacted  its  atteotioo  after  beit^ 
i  faet,  aad  I  have  aqrwlf  witacaaed  sncli 
iMtanees;  but  it  bsM  be  a  yvrj  anasnal  occnrtence  for  even  a 
Samm  ta  faefy  diab  iato  a  trcBL* 

Im  flsamoB  wilb  kupanbt  all  bns  lum  a  habit  of  rearing  ap 
a^iaat  a  tree,  or  old  ataiaph  far  the  pnpoee  of  cleaning  &ad 
aharpenii^  their  cbn  oa  the  baik. 

LioBs  appear  to  bare  no  fixed  war  of  killing  their  prey,  bat 
the  nsaal  methods  ^pear  to  be  either  hy  springing  upon  the 
dioaUers  and  biting  the  back  of  the  neck,  or,  more  frequently 
still,  rushing  along  the  grooud  and  seizing  the  animal  hy  the 
throat,  at  the  same  time  dislocating  the  neck  either  by  throwing 
the  animal  apon  its  baanches  and  forcing  the  neck  up,  or  by 

'  Since  the  >boT*  WM  written,  Mr  Sharps,  B.M.  Vice-Comtul,  British  Ceatral 
A£-iai,  hM  toU*me  al  lu*  ott  on*  nccMimi  be  uw  a  lion  (vhidi  I  bdiere  be  tbati, 
•boat  hBlf-gravn  in  punt  of  nia.  jamp  down  out  of  ■  low  bushy  me  «  he  ap- 
I«ii*ched,  Int  he  had  no  means  of  macrrtainiaif  with  what  olijcvt  the  linn  Iwl 
dimbed  the  trec^  It  prorcs,  boverer,  that  I  am  in  eiror  in  tlatiug  that  a  nalc 
would  be  fihjiicaUr  incspafale  of  dimlniig."  Such  an  uccurrenc*  moat,  tunr- 
■,  be  recy  rare.  I  ahonM  add  that  Xr  Sharps  infunued  me  that  the  tt*«  in 
■loping  and  euj'  of  aacoit. 
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clear  over  it,  while  the  teeth  are  still  fast  in  the  neck 
attci  one  f orepaw  on  the  muzzle,  thereby  causing  immediate  dislo- 
L  A  similar  result  is  as  often  achieved  by  the  lion  springing 
oj^    "tifce  animal's  shoulders  from  behind,  and  dragging  the  head 
XI wards  with  its  claws,  thus  causing  the  victim  to  fall  forward 
its  head  underneath,  when  dislocation  of  the  neck  must 

*^  think  homed  animals  are  seldom  attacked  in  this  way, 
itiovigh  I  was  once  called  to  hunt  up  some  lions,  five  in  number, 
^^ich  had  got  in  amongst  a  lot  of  cattle,  and  killed  nine  of  them. 
^I^^re  was  a  male  lion,  two  lionesses,  and  two  half -grown  cubs  ; 
^^^  last  were  evidently  going  through  a  course  of  tuition,  and 
"^  badly  mangled  some  of  the  unfortunate  cattle.  I  only  saw 
five  head  of  cattle  that  had  been  killed  ;  a  four-year-old  bull — 
evidently  killed  by  the  cubs,  and  probably  assisted  at  the  last  by 
their  mother — three  cows,  and  an  ox.  The  ox  and  two  of  the 
cows  had  been  killed  by  dislocation  of  the  neck,  which  had  been 
seized  from  underneath  and  forced  upwards ;  in  the  case  of  the 
ox  one  hind-leg  was  dislocated,  evidently  by  the  animal  being 
suddenly  jerked  back  on  to  its  haunches.  The  other  cow  had 
been  seized  by  the  shoulders,  and  the  neck  bitten  through  be- 
hind ;  it  had  also  been  dislocated,  but  it  was  difficult  to  decide 
how,  as  the  animal  had  fallen  with  its  head  bent  underneath  it, 
and  consequently  the  neck  might  have  been  thus  broken.  I  have 
never  been  an  actual  witness  to  such  an  attack,  but  the  methods 
adopted  can  easily  be  understood  if  the  dead  animal  is  carefully 
examined. 

Heavy  animals  are  sometimes  dragged  down  by  the  flanks, 
and  it  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  bufifalo  and  giraffe 
with  great  seams  down  flanks  and  hind-quarters  made  by  lions' 
claws.  I  have  frequently  seen  Burchell's  zebra  and  impala  that 
have  been  killed  by  bites  at  the  back  of  the  neck  and  under  the 
throat ;  and  upon  one  occasion  I  found  a  sassaby  cow  which  had 
been  dragged  down  by  a  lion,  its  neck  and  foreshoulder  being  dis^ 
located :  there  were  deep  claw-marks  on  the  face — the  nose  being 
much  torn — and  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  while  the  withers  werfe 
much  bitten. 

Judging  by  the  habits  of  a  young  lioness  which  I  kept  for  over 
two  years  as  a  pet,  I  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  their  well- 
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known  practice  of  eating  putrid  meat  is  merely  an  adaptaUon  of 
themselves  to  circumstances,  for  it  was  a  very  long  time  before  I 
could  persuade  Leona  to  look  at  a  piece  of  meat  that  was  at  all 
"  high" ;  and  when  she  eventually  found  that  she  had  to  eat  it  or  go 
hungry  (for  I  was  often  at  my  wits'  end  to  know  how  to  procure 
buck-meat  for  her\  she  yielded  only  under  pressure,  and  very 
iinmistakably  signified  her  disapproval  of  it.  In  fact,  on  several 
occasions  she  absolutely  refused  to  eat  it  at  all,  preferring  to 
remain  hun^irv  until  such  time  as  I  could  shoot  another  buck  for 
her.  And,  bv  the  wav,  I  never  could  induce  her  to  touch  the 
flesh  of  a  porcupine,  though  in  a  wild  state  they  often  kill  and 
eat  tliem.  I  have  fi*equently  seen  both  lions  and  lionesses  with 
the  tips  of  jx>rcupine-quills  stuck  fast  in  nose,  chin,  and  paws ; 
and  in  1892  my  friends  the  Barber  Brothers  killed  an  old  lioness 
near  my  camp  that  was  almost  completely  blind,  her  face  and 
eyes  being  stuck  full  of  quills.  In  most  cases,  however,  I  think 
the  lions  have  been  old,  or  lean  and  hungry. 

Until  quite  lately  it  has  been  an  undecided  question  whethei 
lions  ever  eat  the  entrails  of  their  prey ;  and  if  not,  with  whal 
object  they   bury   them,  as  is  their  invariable   custom.      M: 
Selous  has  now,  however,  related  (in  his  chapter  on  Lions  in  th 
Ikdminton  Library  volume  on  Big-Game  Shooting)  an  instance 
which  came  under  his  notice  of  lions  eating  the  entrails  of 
buffalo,  and  thereby  he  has  set  the  matter  at  rest     But  I  ai 
ronvincod,  novortheloss.  that  this  is  of  very,  very  rare  occurren 

imUvd — quilo  as  much  so  as  that  of  a  lion  climbing  a  tree.     C<^  -:—    ^. 

laiuly.  after  mi>st  careful  observation  upon  every  occasion  tlm.  ^         ^n 

was  atVonled  me,  1   can  athrm  that  no  instance  of  their  doi 

so  has  ever  come  to  my  notice,  nor  have  I  ever  met  white 

or  Katirs  who  have  known  of  such.     But  that  the  entrails  of 

animals  caught  by  them  are  at  once  dexterously  torn  out 

buried  is  certain,  and  the  question  naturally  suggests  itself,  ^\^i 

what  object  do  they  act  thus  .^     It  appears  to  me  that  a  v 

easy  and  probable  si^lution  is  forthcoming.     A  lion  would  scarce t 

contine  himself  to   burying  only  the  entrails  if  his  intentic 

were  to  preserve  certain  portions  of  the  carcass — tit-bits — fx" 

the  vultures,  with  a  view  to  subsequently  eating  them.     In  t: 

case  he  would  bury  one  portion  on  one  occasion  and  anotheK*  ^° 

the  next,  and  not  take  the  trouble  to  religiously  save  one  parti 


a 
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lar  j>a.rt  each  time  till  the  last.  It  seems  only  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  he  would  make  an  attempt  to  bury  other  portions 
^'  t,i\e  carcass  besides  the  entrails,  which,  as  he  felt  himself 
®"^^eited  —  "full  inside"  —  he  would  know  must  fall  to  the 
^^*^S^d  and  four-footed  scavengers,  who  long  have  had  their 
®y^s  on  the  kill.  But  this  they  never  do,  at  least  where  I  have 
naet  ^%^ith  them.  True,  they  will  often  scratch  up  a  little  grass 
^^^  turf  with  their  paws,  throwing  it  out  behind  them  on  to 
tn^  oarcass,  but  no  one  could  even  suggest  that  they  imagine 
JJ^y  cover  it  up.  Now  instinct  teaches  them  that  by  dragging 
^  Ci«ircass,  as  is  their  invariable  custom,  when  its  weight  is  not 
^^^     Sreat,  to  a  quiet  well-sheltered  nook  amongst  some  thorny 


^^^t>,  or  into  long  cover  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  the  chances 

,  ^    ti^liat  the  vultures,  for  all  their  keen  eyesight,  will  not  be  able 

„     ^^ discover  it;  and  that  neither  will  the  small  predatory  animals 

,.     ^     it  out,  provided  they  are  not  attracted  by  the  smell.     The 

,      ^^      hopes  to  get  outside  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  meat 

^xo^^  it  rots,  but  he  has  no  use  for  the  entrails,  and  further- 

.    ^^^^,  knows  that  they  give  forth  a  very  powerful  and  far-spread- 

*5      ^our,  even  when  fresh,  which  would  at  once  attract  other 

^^^tures,  and  lead  to  the  certain  and  quick  discovery  of  the  whole 

^Ci-^iss,  with  the  result  that   one  day  the  lion  would  find,  on 


ing  back  from  drinking  at  the  nearest  water,  that  his  larder 

^^    empty,  or  contained  only  a  few  clean-picked  bones.     So  a 

^■-^  is  scratched  out,  and  the  entrails  are  carefully  buried  and 

^'^^^red  up.     If  this  suggestion  is  not  the  correct  explanation 

^     t:lie  why  and  wherefore  of  this  peculiar  habit,  then  I  do  not 

^o^  how  otherwise  to  account  for  it. 


full-grown  lion  will  eat  40  lb.  weight  of  meat  at  a  sitting 

any  animal  whose  carcass  is  large  enough  to  warrant  his 

'^^^U  to  it  next  day.     On  the  second  night  he  will  eat  more, 

'*^t)ably  because  he  has  more  time  to  do  it  in,  many  valuable 

-   ^*^ents  being  wasted  on  the  first  night  in  preparing  the  carcass 

cp     ^^od,  as  it  were,  opening  and  disembowelling  it,  and  tearing 

|.         ^V^e  hair,  the  thickest  of  which  it  removes  with  its  teeth, 

jj^*^^^Xier  with  patches  of  skin.     The  meat  is  then  bolted  in  large 

3j     ^^^fuls,  to  an  accompaniment,  as  the  night  wears  on  and  the 

tj^^^^^ch  gets  full,  of  very  ugly  mannerless  grunts.     After  eating 

^V'iscera,  a  lion  starts  on  the  solid  meat,  usually  the  inside 

2  c 


'^-—^^^^ 


«*«^*^taa^«  •  dt  long  ^'tl^*^'*  ^3^  TS 
a  v\e^  ^      AA  spet^^    .      ;t  a^A  ^^     Zc.  \sx9S*^^ .,  ^  face,  *^ 
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r    z..-r  T:rrLrt«rrI  1  remarkable  instance  of  daring  and  display 
i:  -erviL^i.    z  :::r  par-  yi  x  lion,  which  I  will  here  relate. 

^  ¥iL?  -ii'.:Z\zLz  Ji  .''3nipanv  with  some  friends  of  mine  on  the 
Tin.a.a::  rt'er.  jjid  ^e  were  camped  on  a  narrow  promontory 
rm-.  -  L  ^Ljrr'  ->«id  of  die  river,  the  banks  of  which  were 
ni-ii"  •  '.-ere^i  Tiiii  lomr  reeds^  thus  affording  fine  cover  for 
J. 2:?.  .£■— i  -  Tu-  ujoss  diis  point,  and  at  the  back  of  the 
-.iiir.  ^s:i  .  ••«^  — tii?^  >t  Picks:  and  upon  this  particular  night 
-  ziit    i  11:?  liivL  -^.-mt:   iown  :o  pay  ns  a  visits  to  see  what  they 

•  ; ..T.  ^^  7"a5iM7  Jcimi  desiroas  of  testing  the  quality  of 

^..^  t^-:  r  :■.  rsr-iesL  Fir  some  hours  they  kept  sentry-go 
u  TDe  ;iv.:v  r  "lie  r»»cky  Tiii^.  grunting  and  moaning  in  a 
^tr^  j:?^  rCiiTriiitr  fashion^  every  now  and  again  breaking  out 
rvr  :w^  a-:3::*i  r^urnyL  -"aaiHn^  our  horses  to  drag  at  their 
:-ALnrs  li?^  -«arr  3?:m  site  ju  ade  uneasily,  and  tremblingly, 
wr,::  ujl'  : .  cs-  -^rrrs,  :u  ^sL3e  in  die  direction  whence  the  terrible 
^  o^^-s^  -r^.*r*-*i"?*aL  Aier  1  woili*.  however,  they  became  quieter, 
.:•.  «\  i'--  .\«:i. — »uiy  irr  i  few  minutes,  however,  when  the 
:>  «:  .  .  -  r  i  ^Tue^  jad  been  oaLiI^3czsly  silent,  again  started 
.  xr-I^"  lod  iepnay.  ami  apparently  so  close  to  the 
«v  ;^I  ^cui!i  in.  rides  in  hand,  and  stood  grouped 
::^>  n  r  '^'lirli  w«  fi>:n  pitched  a  few  jrood 
.  ^  -  :^  ri-  A-iz^  -l::^cr  of  sparks  into  the 
_  ..  *^..::  :  r'j^liiz^'  '-•rUame  quiet,  and  we 
\    -  --        ^  -^^  z.>i:  :/.'f  zres — ^a  nearlv  unneees- 

* 

.   >      «  -^ .;    :..\L.  <c  Vr.re  jiven.     For  fully  a 
-   \     ->:-     :  i  •  ■:-  : '-  irr  :r.r  lions  again  silent, 

~  -    -      :■      vi:.l  :':rv  ai-jw^areil  to  have 

<.     .:  :   "  ::.•:   v:   a"  i.^r..  l-u:  soarcelv  had 

V    >       .-  :-  V..:-   :"--:r  was  a  rush,  a  stitled 

_  ^  . :  :.   :  i.'  *:•:  ij  wil.:  shouts  from  the 

»     ^     .      '.    :    iz'\  s-'  r*::z^  o:  horses,  then  a 

>  :>s  ■>    .:>:.v-.,;    I-T-;   wfiilst  above  all 

\     ^   •.  .i.j    L  3.L-1  i.:.;!  vrr  r  from  out  of  the 

-  1         •    '  \'  :-:•:  :i-:i:fr  :■_  :bt  distance,  and  we 

•        -      ■.    .•_:,■■:.»: c:  ^.\s  izicnse.     S<nne  Hew 
^    ■    \      --^-^  :^   «    '•..'■  l:  :>.t:r  ririns.  and  almost 
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choking  themselves  in  their  terrified  attempts  to  break  loose; 

some  to  the  frightened  oxen,  which  were  stamping  and  stumbling 

m  a  confused  mass  over  the  clattering  yokes  and  jingling  trek- 

chains;  whilst  one  or  two  Kafirs,  in  answer  to  our  shouts  for  a 

^ight,  vainly  attempted  to  start  decent  torches  going  to  enable 

^ and  me  to  go  to  the  rescue  of  the  ox.    We  did  not  delay 

iorig. — there  was  no  time  to  wait  for  the  light :  barefooted,  and 

clad    only  in  our  shirts,  we  rushed  out,  rifles  in  hand,  towards 

^hoi*e  we  could  still  hear  the  crashing  of  bushes  and  the  mos^ning 

^^^1^3  of  the  unfortunate  ox.     As  we  approached  the  spot,  the  lion 

^^>*ci  us,  and,  letting  go  his  hold  on  the  ox,  jumped  away  into 

^^    x-eeds  before  we  could  use  our  rifles,  though  I  fancied  I  saw 

^*^*^      moving  oflf  ghost-like  in  the  surrounding   darkness.     We 

^^^^^d  the  ox  lying  down  in  a  perfectly  natural  position,  though 

,    ^    ^-titempts  to  make  him  stand  up  failed.    H and  I  watched 

^  'tine  ox  all  night,  but  the  lion  did  not  return.  In  the  morning 
.  ,^  Inad  to  kill  the  ox,  as  daylight  disclosed  the  fact  that  one 
^,    ^^^i-leg  had  been  completely  smashed,  evidently  by  a  blow  from 

^     iion's  paw  ;  but  how  this  happened  one  can  only  conjecture. 
J  •    -"^  t  seems  remarkable  that  the  lion  should  have  deliberately 
^^  ^^^l)led  its  victim  in  the  middle  of  our  camp — the  ox  had  been 


up  with  the  others  to  the  yokes — surrounded  by  bright 
,  within  a  few  yards  of  all  the  Kafirs,  and  but  a  few  paces 
where  we  ourselves  were  lying  down.  As  there  were  other 
«  in  the  party — probably  three  altogether — it  would  have 
ed  a  better  plan  to  have  endeavoured  to  stampede  the 
le  (this  was  evidently  their  first  intention,  when  promenading 
"^^ndward  of  the  camp),  and  then  seize  them  as  they  ran  out 
the  darkness.  I  think  it  is  questionable  whether  the  blow 
5^^"^^^^^  intentionally  aimed  at  the  hind-quarters:  very  possibly  the 
^x  -^^  intended  to  strike  the  neck  (though  I  have  never  seen  animals 
^s  killed),  but  as  the  ox  was  lying  tail-on  to  him,  he  sprang 
rt,  and  the  blow  fell  on  the  hind-leg.  But  whatever  the  lion's 
,^  ^3  ect,  the  result  of  the  attack  was  sufficiently  patent,  and  I  have 
>  ^^Arer  seen  clearer  evidence  of  the  marvellous  strength  of  these 
Xites  than  the  terribly  crushed  condition  of  that  ox.  The  great 
Hes  of  the  leg  were  splintered  and  the  flesh  a  mass  of  black  pulp 
^d  extravasated  blood ;  and  yet  there  was  scarcely  a  claw-mark 
^t)on  the  skin, — all  this  injury  had  been  done  by  the  mere  force 
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of  the  blow,  and  had  the  leg  been  under  some  giant  steam-hammer 
it  could  scarcely  have  been  more  completely  shattered. 

The  ox  being  thus  incapacitated  from  movement,  the  lion  seized 
the  unfortunate  brute  by  the  head  and  face  with  its  jaws,  the  great 
fangs  penetrating  deep  into  the  frontal  bone  and  fearfully  smashing 
and  tearing  the  jaws  and  tongue.  The  ox,  with  its  face  in  the  lion's 
mouth,  could  only  signify  its  pain  and  terror  by  the  low  muffled 
bellowing  sounds  we  heard  as  it  was  being  dragged  oflf  into  the 
bush.  The  sharp  snap  heard  as  the  lion  sprang  on  the  ox  was 
occasioned  by  the  sudden  breaking  of  the  riem  with  which  the 
latter  had  been  tied  up.  We  never  shot  that  lion,  as  he  did  not 
return  to  the  scene  of  his  raid,  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that 

H had  killed  an  old  "stink-buU"  giraffe  close  by,  which 

attracted  the  lion  and  his  colleagues,  and  caused  them  to  leave 
our  noisy  camp  in  peace. 

I  do  not  think  lionesses  have  any  definite  breeding  season^ 
but,  as  a  rule,  they  bring  forth  their  young  in  the  summer  mont! 
and  the  early  autumn,  between  November  and  March.    They  havt 
one,  two,  or  three  cubs  in  a  litter,  which  are  born  blind ;  three 
the  usual  number.    A  far  larger  proportion  of  lioness  than  of  lio 
cubs  arrive  at  maturity,  and  I  do  not  know  how  this  is  accoun 
for.     The  lion  has  been  accused  of  killing  his  male  progeny,  b 
whether  justly  so,  is,  I  think,  open  to  question.     The  number  c 
each  sex  actually  born  into  the  world  appears  to  be  about  equ 
but  for  some  reason  or  other  fewer  males  than  females   rea 
maturity.     I  believe  it  has  been  observed  that  young  male  lio 
in  captivity  suffer  very  much  during  the  time  of  losing  their  mil 
teeth  and  cutting  the  permanent  ones;  and  probably  this  may 
the  case  in  their  wild  state,  and  death  may  frequently  result.    T 
devotion  of  a  lioness  to  its  young  is  beyond  question  :  they  beco 
fiercely  jealous  of  any  intrusion,  and  will  charge  anything 
everything  that  may  appear  to  offer  a  menace  to  their  cul> 

It  is  well  known  that  individual  lions  differ  very  much  fr^ 
one  another  in  colour,  varying  from  a  pale  silvery  grey  or  yel^ 
through  almost  every  shade  to  deep  brownish  grey.     As  a 
the  darker  the  ground-colour  of  the  fur,  the  darker  will  be 
mane  and  the  markings  on  the  feet  and  legs.     The  difference 
colour  is  even  noticeable  in  the  cubs,  though  all  are  alike  spott 
and  striped.     Some  appear  to  retain  these  markings  with  great 
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distinctness  than  others.    Lionesses,  however,  are  far  less  vari- 
able in  their  colour,  being  almost  always  of  a  pale  tawny  yellow, 
seldom  attaining  such  depth  of  colour  as  the  male ;  but  during 
^ho   season  of  1892  I  saw  one — at  least  I  think  it  was  a  lioness, 
*^^^  I  did  not  bag  her— of  a  particularly  dark  brown-grey  colour, 
^   v^ery  large  and  handsome  beast. 

Some  lions  have  no  more  mane  than  lionesses.    One  old  fellow 

"^^*J^d  by  a  friend  of  mine  some  years  ago  on  the  Timbabati  had 

*^^^^itively  no  mane  whatever,  and  I  have  myself  killed  two  old 

^^►1^    lions  with  certainly  no  more  mane   than  a  cheeta  has. 

^l^^rs  carry  a  scanty  yellow  mane,  of  a  pale  straw  colour  inter- 

^^^^3sed  with  darker  hairs;  some  a  deep  brownish  mane  plenti- 

5^^^y  streaked  with  grey  and  yellow  hairs:  these  usually  have 

5^^   inane  full  and  flowing,  and  longer  on  the  shoulders  than  even 

^^     black  manes.     The  latter  are  far  less  common :  the  mane  is 

^^^^^rally  full,  of  a  rich  warm  yellow  on  the  cheeks,  and  black 

the  chest  and  shoulders.     Those  lions  carrying  a  black  or  at 

^,^^y   rate  a  dark  mane  are  called  by  the  Boers  Zicart'Voor4%jf 

^^*^ck  fore-quarters),  the  others  being  Geel-vaar-lijf  (yeUovf  fore- 

^^^arters).    The  former  are  also  termed  Bonte-poeten  (spotted  feet), 

allusion  to  the  usually  darker  feet-markings  of  these  animals ; 

'^d  they  are  considered  by  them  the  most  dangerous.     But  it  is 

^^eedless  to  say  that  nowadays  the  idea  of  any  such  difference  in 

^^laracter  being  determined  by  the  colour  is  rejected,  each  being 

Equally  as  much  or  as  little  to  be  feared  as  the  other. 

lions  are  by  nature  very  suspicious,  and  anything  they  see, 
\)ut  of  which  they  are  unable  to  determine  the  nature,  or  any- 
thing having  the  semblance  of  a  snare  or  trap,  they  will  approach 
^ith  the  utmost  caution.  I  remember  how,  some  years  ago,  a 
white  horse,  knee-haltered,  strayed  away  from  our  camp  in  a 
district  that  was  then  infested  by  lions.  Several  days  elapsed 
before  we  found  him,  and  we  had  at  last  given  him  up  altogether 
as  lost,  thinking  that  probably  lie  had  provided  certain  hungry 
lions  with  a  good  square  meal.  But  not  a  bit  of  it;  the  old 
fellow  was  unhurt,  and  was  found  grazing  very  contentedly  on  a 
patch  of  nice  young  grass,  as  thougli  there  were  no  such  things 
as  lions  in  South  Africa,  yet  the  quantity  of  spoor  of  these 
beasts  in  his  vicinity  told  us  how  narrow  an  escape  his  had  been. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  he  owed  it  to  the  fact  of  his  being 
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foresight  of  the  rifle  can  seldom  be  seen  at  all  unless  it  is  "  full " 
in  the  V  of  the  backsight.  The  enamel  sights  are  a  compara- 
tively late  invention.  They  are  very  good  for  moonlight  work, 
and  in  certain  positions  in  thick  bush ;  but,  so  far  as  I  have 
tried  them,  they  are  useless  in  the  day,  or  in  any  position  against 
the  light,  and  for  all-round  work  I  do  not  think  they  can  com- 
pare with  the  ordinary  ivory  front-sight.^ 

When  watching  a  kill  by  moonlight,  if  lions  come  to  it,  and 
evince  neither  alarm  nor  suspicion  of  one's  presence,  it  is  a 
mistake  to  precipitate  matters  by  being  in  too  great  a  hurry  to 
fire.     I  always  stay  my  hand  as  long  as  possible,  for  it  is  a  most 
interesting  study  to  watch  them,  and  later  on  better  chances  are 
almost  certain  to   offer  themselves;    besides,  one  can  usually 
quickly  enough  divine   their  intentions,  if  they  are  about  to 
decamp,  and  can  fire  then  if  necessary.    They  almost  invariably 
keep  to  the  same  track  when  going  to  or  coming  from  a  kill, 
whicli  they  approach  with  great  caution,  walking  in  single  file 
until  near  to  it,  and  occasionally  making  a  circuit  round  it,  or 
quartering  the  ground  to  leeward,  to  satisfy  themselves  that 
there  is  no  trap  awaiting  them:    they  then  advance  boldly. 
But  in  districts  where  they  are  not  much  disturbed,  they  will 
frequently   return   direct   to   a  kill  at  a  heavy,  slinging  trot 
If   a   kill   has   been    tampered    with    during   their   absence,  or 
if   they  have  not  yet   had  a  meal  off  it,  they   will  seize  and 
drag  it  a  little   distance,  usually  under  a  bush  or  into  some 
long  grass ;  but  if  once  they  have  partaken,  and  revisit  it,  they 
never  move  it  to  any  great  distance  afterwards,  thougli  they  may 
turn  it  round  or  drag  it  a  yard  or  two.     When  eating  at  a  car- 
cass, lions  will  frequently  tear  off  a  shoulder  or  other  portion 
and  retire  with  it  into  the  grass  or  under  a  bush,  and  eat  at 
leisure.     A  schcrm  of  thorn-bushes  about  4  feet  high,  built  be- 
low wind  of  the  track  upon  which  the  lions  come  and  go  from 
a  carcass,  usually  affords  a  good  opportunity  for  a  sliot,  but  I 
prefer  to  be  near  the  carcass,  if  certain  of  the  direction  in  which 

^  I  have  since  killed  a  magnificent  male  lion — the  second  largest  that  I  have  yet 
bagged — and  a  lioness,  when  using  these  enamel  sights.  The  liun  I  8hot  on  a 
clear,  bright,  moonlight  night,  in  an  oj»cn  gla<le,  as  he  advanced  towards  my  sckerm 
under  a  little  l)UHh  ;  the  licjness  I  shot  in  the  grey  dawn,— and  on  lx>th  occasions  the 
sights  acted  very  well. 
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't:.lie  lions  have  gone  off  in  the  morning.  A  shot  can  be  obtained 
om  a  tree,  but  this  plan  is  open  to  many  objections.  If  the 
ree  be  a  small  one,  it  is  sure  to  sway  in  the  wind  just  at  the 
ritical  moment ;  besides,  it  is  far  more  difhcult  to  make  out  an 
nimal  distinctly  when  looking  down  on  him — especially  if  he 
s  standing  in  yellow  grass — than  it  is  when  his  form  appears 
lear  cut  against  the  sky-line.  But  in  close  bush  the  airs  are 
variable  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  watch  from  some 

:xaised  position,  to  avoid  giving  them  the  taint  in  the  air. 

When  shooting  lions  at  night,  a  double  rifle  should  always  be 

'^sed,  as,  if  only  wounded,  a  lion  will  frequently  make  a  dash  at 
the  spot  whence  he  saw  the  flash  of  the  rifle  appear ;  and  it  will 
then  go  hard  with  a  man  if  he  has  not  another  barrel  or  a  spare 
orifla     An  instance  came  under  my  notice  some  years  ago  which 
hears  upon  this  subject.    A  lioness  had  killed  an  ox  close  to  the 
waggons  and  dragged  it  off  into  the  bush.     The  ox  had  not  been 
tied  up  with  the  span,  as  it  was  lame,  so  it  had  been  permitted  to 
he  down  in  the  grass  near  the  waggons,  and  there  the  lion  had 
seized   it.     On  the  following  day  the   owner  of  the  waggons 
found  the  carcass  and  built  a  scherm  round  it,  setting  a  stel 
(spring-gun)  near  the  entrance,  for  which   purpose  he  used  a 
long  Martini-Henry  rifle.     In  the  night  the  gun  went  off,  the 
report  being  followed  by  loud  angry  growling,  which  continued 
for  several  minutes,  and  then  ceased.     Next  day  the  man  went 
with  some  Kafirs  to  the  spot,  where  they  found  that  all  the  lash- 
ings by  which  the  rifle  had  been  secured  were  torn  down ;  the 
rifle  itself — with  only  a  few  sharp  splinters  of  wood  doing  duty 
for  a  stock,  the  wood  under  the  barrel  torn  away,  the  barrel 
bent,  and  both  trigger  and  trigger-guard  smashed — lay  in  the 
grass  some  yards  away,  while  another  50  yards  farther  on  lay 
the  lioness,  dead.     She  had  got  the  bullet  too  far  back,  and  had 
at  once  charged  at  the  spot  whence  the  flash  came  and  wreaked 
dire   vengeance   upon   the   cruel    trap   that    had    thus   fatally 
wounded  her.     Had  the  owner  been  behind  that  rifle,  methinks 
he  would  have  fared  badly !     I  saw  the  broken  rifle   myself 
with  the  teeth-marks  in  it,  and  have  no  reason  to  question  the 
facts  as  related  to  me.     The  jaws  of  the  lioness  were  much  torn 
by  the  broken  iron  and  wood,  and  all  the  grass  and  scrub  in 
the  vicinity  trampled  down. 
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As  regards  the  measurements  of  lions,  the  remarks  I  have 
made  upon  the  subject  of  measuring  game,  when  treating  of 
leopards,  equally  apply  here.  Scarcely  any  two  men  will  mea- 
sure alike,  and  the  difference  on  occasions  might  even  amount 
to  as  much  as  6  inches  in  a  lion-skin.  In  the  following  table 
will  be  found  the  measurements  of  the  five  largest  lions  I  have 
shot  in  this  district.  Another  that  I  shot  near  the  Magalakwini 
river  was  an  enormous  beast,  but  I  did  not  obtain  his  measure- 
ments. The  incidents  connected  with  its  death  and  the  measure- 
ments of  the  dressed  skin  are  given  elsewhere.  The  skin  of  this 
one  and  that  of  the  first  I  ever  shot  are  still  in  my  possession. 
The  dimensions  that  I  give  below  were  carefully  taken  with  a 
tape-line  as  soon  as  possible  after  death.  In  each  case  the  over- 
all length  was  measured  from  the  tip  of  the  nose,  over  the  mane 
and  the  curves  of  the  body,  to  the  tip  of  the  tail-tuft ;  while  the 
dimensions  of  the  flat  skins  refer  to  such  after  being  stripped 
from  the  body,  but  not  unduly  stretched — except  in  so  far  as  is 
unavoidable  during  the  process  of  skinning — pegs  being  merely 
driven  in  to  prevent  shrinkage.  Either  of  these  skins  would 
stretch  another  6  inches,  but  when  the  heads  are  required  for 
mounting,  pegging  out  and  stretching  must  be  avoided. 


t 

Lenpth 
over  all. 

Length  in 

a  8traight 

line. 

Length  of 

the  flat 

skin. 

ft.     in. 

ft. 

in. 

ft.     in. 

10     o 

9 

6 

10   lOj 

10     3 

9 

4 

10     5^ 

10     2 

9 

4 

10     7 

9     5 

9 

0 

•   •   V 

9     3 

• 

•  • 

•  •  • 

Full  black 
Heavy  dark  brown 
Full  dark  brown 
Scanty  brown 
None 


Shonlder 
height,  not 
including 
the  mane. 

Qirthof 
forearm. 

Length 
ofakaU. 

ft.    in. 
3     7 

in. 
19 

in. 
16i 

3     6 

IS 

15i 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

UJ 

•  •  • 

18 

u 

The  tirst  on  the  above  list  was  not  skinned  until  sixteen  hours 
after  he  had  been  shot,  and  the  second,  until  eight  and  a  half 
liours  afterwards.  In  each  case  they  lay  throughout  a  cold 
winter  niglit  before  skinnin<j;. 

The  two  largest  lionesses  T  have  shot  were  both  splendid 
beasts:  one  measured  over  all  8  feet  7i  inches,  with  a  shoulder 
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"eigjjj  of  3  feet,  3  inclies;  and  the  other  was  8  feet  6J  iuuhes, 

^'Slit  at  shoulder  3  feet  2  inches,  girth  of  forearm  15  inches. 

'    *^ t -withstaDding  the   over-all   length   before   skinning   was   so 

"^**->~ly  alike  in  each  case,  the  flat  skins  gave  very  dispropor- 

'*^**«».te  measuremeDta,  the  first  being  9  feet  2  inches  and  the 

®^*=<=>ind  8  feet  lOJ  inches. 

-*^«i   the  following;  chapters  I  purpose   recounting  some  iuci- 

**■  t  s  of  the  sport  I  have  enjoyed  in  the  pursuit  of  this  grandest 

^^ame;  and  may  I  hope  that  the  reader  who  has  honoured 

'^«  pages  by  perusal  thus  far,  and  who  perchance  has  felt  some 

^■^xest  in  the  descriptions  of  the  wild  sport  which  I  have  en- 

,    ^^■'Voured  to  portray,  will  grant  uie  attention  tor  a  little  while 

1     *^ger ;  and,  if  he  be  a  sportsman,  that  he  will  refill  his  cartridge- 

^•■t,  and  accompany  me  yet  farther  to  where  we  can  meet  and  try 


ir\ 


<^^^ 


'■*ichisions  with  tlie  mighty  lion  in  his  bush-veldt  solitudes  ? 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

UON-HUNTING. 

Reminiscencea — ^The  'Magalakwini — Boan  antelopes  shot— Buildiiig  a  adUiw 
— Lion's  spoor — A  griflin — ^Ni^t-watching — A  ghoul — ^The  sentimm- 
talist  again — Borchdl's  lebra— A  caations  adTance— Koodoo  boll — In 
.  danget— Too  late — ^The  Uon's  attack — Ftodaiming  his  socoesa — ^Flnt 
shot  at  a  lion — A  pitiable  sight — My  fiist  lion — Not  eaten  up— LioBS  aft 
a  hartebeeste— Ostrich  shot — A  rough  spot — **Look  at  the  lional* — 

Missed — A  hard  run — P prefen  his  horso— **  Dear  leg  hy  1*— An 

ugly  customer— **  Wacht  maar ! " — Contemplating  a  charge — Dead— ▲ 
magnificent  lion  —  Oxyx  dies — They  needed  it— Weleome  nswa  — 
Makatsha's  kraal — A  man-eater — Incomprehensible — ^A  night-watch— 
Inspired  with  fear — "Pngenile!" — A  flare-up — Feeling  small — Out- 
witted—How it  happened — Between  Scylla  and  Charybdis — "Choked 
ofT" — A  confident  grey-beard— Try  again — "  Aa-ow" — Marked  agility — 
A  climbing  lioness  —  Advance  and  retreat  —  A  pot-shot  —  Credible 
witnesses — On  my  mettle — The  reason  why — Tracked  to  her  lair — The 
last  act — Ill-assorted  companions — An  awkward  position — A  dangerous 
brute— OiUls  too  great — A  telling  "  clop** ! — A  charge  from  the  reeds — 
A  leap  for  life — Game  to  the  last— An  insignificant  brute — Having  their 
revenge — The  Malau  district — Lions  on  the  track — Undignified  retreat — 
A  "hash" — An  uncomfortable  seat — The  Metford  rifle — An  exciting 
time — Friendly  company — Discovered — The  lion  leaves — Threatening 
my  rear — Tit-bits — A  shot  at  the  lioness — The  lion  returns — Leaves 
again  —  Dawn  —  Two  mistakes  —  Rover  in  his  element  —  "  Are  you 
satisfieil  i  '* — My  largest  lioness — A  buried  tail — Return  to  the  waggons. 

TiiEUE  are  probably  few  African  sportsmen  who  have  shot  lions 
in  their  time  who  cannot  recall  to  mind  the  occasion  of  their 
introduction  to  this  grand  beast,  while  even  yet  more  vividly 
will  be  impressed  upon  their  memories  the  incidents  connected 
with  the  death  of  the  first  they  killed.     It  is  years  ago  now — 
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^Otlx  October  1878 — since  I  stood  exultant  by  the  dead  body  of 

^^y     first  lion  (and  the  second  only  that  I  had  seen   in  the 

^^i^try),  but  there  is  not  one  single  incident  that  occurred  upon 

^^ti    successful  day,  or  rather  night,  but  I  can  recall  it  with  most 

^^  ^^'^  "^  distinctness. 

had  thrown  in  my  lot  with  a  Boer  hunting-party  under  one 

^"t^ii^rius — who  had  been  exceedingly  kind  to  me  when  I  lay  ill 

*r^     ^lie  veldt  with  fever  and  dysentery — and  we  were  camped  at 

^      ^ime  on  the  west  bank  of  the  'Magalakwini  river,  about  nine 

-J  '■-^^8  south  of  the  Silikwana  Kopjes,  and  close  to  the  confluence 

^    ^^    small  reedy  tributary  and  its  larger  sister  stream.    Notwith- 

ding  that  the  surrounding  country  was  very  dry,  arid,  and 

y,  game  was  plentiful  enough  on  the  new  "  bums  "  through- 

the  forests  of  low  thorn-bush,  and  along  the  more  thickly- 

^^^^^ed  banks  of  the  beautiful  'Magalakwini.    The  water  was 

low  in  the  creek,  as  the  rains  were  only  just  setting  in — in 

little  better  than  a  succession  of  long  narrow  pools,  connected 

each  other  by  little  insignificant  tricklings,  which  in  many 

were  invisible  on  the  sandy  surface. 

XJpon  that,  to  me,  ever  memorable  day  I  had  been  over  with 

,  one  of  our  party,  to  the  ridge  of  low  kopjes,  lying  away  at 

^Ke  back  of  our  camp,  where  we  had  been  successful  in  bagging 

^wo  fine  roan  antelope  bulls  (decidedly  scarce  in  the  vicinity) 

^nd  a  hartebeeste,  one  of  the  former  and  the  latter  falling  to 

^ 's  rifle,  the  other  roan  antelope  to  mine.     We  had  noticed 

that  game  spoor  was  very  plentiful  about  the  upper  end  of  the 
reedy  creek,  near  which  our  camp  was  pitched,  and  that  most  of 
it  apparently  came  from  and  returned  towards  the  hills;  so  I 
suggested  to  my  companion  that  we  should  make  schtrms,  and 
endeavour  to  get  a  shot  at  something  by  moonlight,  at  the  water- 
holes — proposing  not  to  stay  out  much  after  midnight,  as  I  was 
still  weak  and  knocked  up,  the  result  of  my  dose  of  fever.  In 
returning  towards  the  waggons  we  struck  over  in  the  direction 
of  the  creek,  and  followed  its  reed-lined  banks  down  towards 
camp,  searching  for  a  likely-looking  place  from  which  to  watch 
during  the  night.  I  soon  found  a  spot  to  my  liking,  by  one  of 
the  longest  and  widest  of  the  pools,  where  in  and  out  of  the 
reeds,  which  grew  in  great  profusion  on  both  sides  of  the  stream, 
game-spoor  was  plentiful. 


•• 
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Not  being  desirous  of  returning  to  the  spot  before  it  mw  time 
to  take  up  mj  watch,  as  it  was  abready  getting  late  in  the  after- 
noon, I  made  no  delay  in  getting  to  work  with  my  knife,  and  cut^ 
ting  down  some  reeds  wherewith  to  construct  a  small  sekerm 
close  to  the  water,  from  which,  when  the  few  intervening  stalkB 
were  removed,  I  could  command  a  good  view  of  anything  ap- 
proaching the  pool  on  the  opposite  bank  from  the  direofeioh  of 
the  hills.  My  companion  did  not  appear  to  trouble  himself  very 
much  about  a  sdierm,  but  said  he  would  watch  from  a  little  group 
of  thorn-trees  which  grew  near  the  water  at  the  spot  where  we 
had  crossed  the  creek,  and  where  the  belf^  of  reeds  was  veiy  nar^ 
row.  However,  he  assisted  me,  stolidly  smoking  his  pipe  the 
while,  but  it  struck  me  at  the  time  that  he  was  not  at  all  keen 
about  the  job,  and,  since  I  have  come  to  know  the  fraternity 
better,  I  am  sure  he  was  not.  When  we  had  finished  the  sAerm 
we  walked  together  towards  the  horses,  whidi  we  had  left  out- 
side on  the  edge  of  the  reeds ;  and  just  as  E came  up  wilii 

his,  and  stooped  to  pick  up  the  reins,  he  stopped  suddenly,  then 
called  to  me,  **  Alle  de  wereld  I  kijk  hier  K — '—,  kjjjk  de  leeuw 

zijn  spoor  I "    ("  All  the  world  I  look  here,  K ,  look  at  the 

lion's  spoor/')  "  Lion's  spoor,  never  1 "  thought  I,  but  there  was 
no  mistaking  those  silent  witnesses,  deeply  imprinted  in  the 
damp  sand,  which  told  us  that  not  many  hours  before  his  majesty 
had  passed  that  way.  Now  I  was  naturally  very  anxious  to 
shoot  a  lion,  for  I  was  then  in  my  griffiuage ;  yet,  desirous  as  I 
may  have  been  of  bringing  this  about,  I  will  frankly  admit  that 
my  anxiety  did  not  carry  me  so  far  as  to  wish  for  an  introduc- 
tion at  night,  and  alone. 

I  had  already  seen  one,  and  the  sight  naturally  enough  had 
whetted  my  appetite,  and  I  used  to  lie  awake  at  nights  listening 
to  their  deep  music,  and  wondering  when  and  how  my  first  fair 
chance  would  come  of  a  shot  at  this  royal  game.  How  valiant  I 
intended  to  prove  myself  on  the  occasion !  But  I  had  it  all  "cut 
and  dried "  that  the  meeting  was  to  be  by  daylight,  a  morning 
call  as  it  were;  and  now  here  was  a  possible  chance,  but  by 
night!  I  already  felt  a  little  less  valiant,  but  as  there  were 
numbers  of  lions  about,  and  this  particular  one  might  only  be 
wandering  around  like  the  rest,  and  was  then  probably  miles 
away,  I  took  heart  of  grace. 
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made  the  best  of  our  way  back  to  camp,  distant  about  two 

;,  where  we  found  all  our  party  just  mustering  for  a  meal, 

vre  were  not  sorry  to  cut  in,  after  giving  our  nags  over  in 

of  a  boy,  and  washing  the  dust  from  our  throats  with  two 

_       kommetjes-full  of  unsweetened  coffee.     At  last  the  sun, 

^^^^^^'^ing  towards  its  setting,  proclaimed  it  time  for  us  watchers 

^^     V>«  on  the  move ;  and  as  its  last  beams  were  lighting  up  the 

ng  tops  of  the  acacias  and  the  serried  peaks  of  the  distant 

of  kopjes  with  that  glow  of  warm  Indian  red  so  peculiar  to 

^Q^    sunsets  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  we  set  out,  three  in  num- 

^P having  agreed  to  join  us),  for  our  night-watch,  but 

'Without  having  to  endure  a  considerable  amount  of  pleasant 
_  from  the  others  about  lions  and  suchlike.     It  was  arranged 

^^^t  E and  P should  sit  together  at  the  upper  pool,  as 

^^*^\ich  preferred  to  be  alone.     It  was  getting  dusk  when  we 

fj^^-^^lied  a  clump  of  small  bush  which  marked  the  lower  end  of 

^  ^       large  water-hole  at  which  I  was  to  sit;  and  I  turned  ofif 

^^^^g  the  bank,  leaving  my  companions  to  go  on  together  to  a 

^^^-^^•ii  about  400  yards  distant.     I  tramped  about  a  good  deal 

^^■"^ugh  the  reeds  before  I  could  hit  off*  the  place  where  I  had 

le  my  scherm,  actually  passing  and  repassing  it  several  times, 

all  the  while  conjuring  up  in  my  imagination  the  forms  of 

■e  than  one  lurking  lion.     At  last  I  came  on  to  the  spot  quite 

'Xdentally,  and  very  soon  settled  down,  seating  myself  on  the 

of  a  blanket  and  drawing  the  other  end  up  over  my  head, 

the  night  was  intensely  cold.     It  was  two  days  past  the  full 

^^^n,  so  for  over  an  hour  I  sat  in  monotonous  silence,  the  still- 

^^^  of  the  night  alone  broken  by  the  occasional  tittering  of  a 

^^^t)op  of  jackals  somewhere  away  in  the  direction  of  camp  ;  and 

^ce  by  the  weird  shriek  of  some  ghoul-like  hyrena  which  passed 

^hind,  and  evidently  winded  some  of  us,  as  he  made  off"  at  once 

amongst  the  thorn-trees  far  out  on  the  flats,  where  he  again  lifted 

np  his  voice. 

At  last  up  rose  the  glorious  moon — slowly  and  majestically  as 
became  the  queen  of  night — over  the  tree-tops,  and  ere  long  all 
the  surrounding  expanse  of  grass  and  bush-land  was  illumined 
with  her  silver  rays. 

The  reeds  opposite  to  me,  on  the  other  side  of  the  pool,  and 
about  20  yards  distant,  were  very  thick  and  dark,  but  a  broad 
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wmj  nifaam  be  <«If  dbe  cfoiai  of  the  umiMetJiBt — dol  I 

fw«  htip—imt  tf  ujr  me  it  ii  m  ■liai  at  vith  a  vay  greet  deal 

fA  fiMtterwrf'lMt  ledicf  eboat  it;  for,  stnage  to  aj,  the  lowMl^ 

flKMt  diiteat  aoUe  of  a  Boa  are  at  once  hmd  by  lae^  even  i^  aa 

I  jmagjne,  I  hare  beat  fnt  atlffp     rxwaflinifB  I  hear  them,  but 

am  oot  eooawMia  of  walmig ;  yet  on  askiiig  the  boja  in  the  mom- 

tng,  ^  Wise  not  the  fioDa  roaring  oiner  in  each  and  sodi  a  direction 

doriflg  the  nq^  ?  "  the  answer  inrariably  ii  "  Ybbl* 

After  a  while  I  heard  some  animab  rusbing  off  on  the  far  edge 
of  th^i;  reedff  acroM  the  stream ;  and  their  catcbj  ciy  of  **  Kwa-ha, 
kvvh'hsi,  kwa-ha!" — 

"  The  timorooi!  qnagga'a  shrill  whistling  neigh  " — 

Houn'l':'!  ftharfi  and  clear  under  the  moonlight,  as  they  raced  awaj 
from  Homa  r(;al  or  fancied  danger. 

At  hiMt,  when  it  was  getting  on  for  midnight,  I  heard  a  sound 
in  the  thoAh  o}i[K>8ite,  as  of  some  creature  approaching  the  water. 
ItM  advana^  however,  was  so  cautious  that  only  at  rare  intervals 
c^iuld  I  hear  the  snapping  of  dry  reeds,  and  a  swishing  sound 
fiH  of  Honiethiiig  brushing  through  the  feathery -headed  canes. 
T\wM  this  movement  as  suddenly  ceased,  and  once  I  fancied 
thiit  (iwiiy  down-stream,  between  me  and  the  camp,  I  heard 
ii^ain  the  low  deep  sigh  of  the  lion;  but  though  I  listened 
iitt('iit'iv(!ly  it  was  not  repeated.  I  was  getting  very  excited 
ovrr  it,  not  having  as  yet  learned  to  take  things  coolly  under 
Hurh  circuniHtanceH ;  but  very  soon  all  my  attention  was  fully 
(H'cupicMl,  and  the  excitement  of  suspense  ended.    A  loud  sound 
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^f   cracking  reeds  reached  me,  nearer  and  nearer  it  came,  a  step 

^t    once  bold  but  cautious;  it  advanced  to  about  the  centre  of 

^he  l>ed  of  reeds  and  there  stopped.     I  was  afraid  every  instant 

-^^^t    my  friends  should  fire  and  scare  away  anything  that  might 

^   approaching;  but  again  another  advance  was  made,  accom- 

P^nied  by  a  short  faint  "  bark."    With  my  rifle— a  single  -577 

"^^Px^ess  by  Holland  &  Holland  —  on  full  cock,  and  my  finger 

^*nxogt  touching  the  trigger,  I  waited  breathlessly  and  silently, 

^^    ^^  silently  as  the  thumping  of  my  heart  against  my  ribs 

^^^Id  allow. 

T^en  a  step  fell  on  the  hard  hollow  canes,  the  reeds  swayed 

^^    trembled,  a  dark  form  appeared  on  the  opposite  bank,  and 

it  moved  another  pace  forward  into  the  full  glare  of  the 

^Onlight,  which  shone   brilliantly  upon  its   broad   back   and 

^^^til  horns,  a  splendid  bull  koodoo  stood  before  me.     I  could 

^^ti  distinguish  the  white   markings  on   its  face  as  it   stood 

^^^r  the  edge  of  the  reeds,  turning  slightly  and  looking  up- 

^^^iteam,  with   his   large   round  ears  thrown   forward  as   if  he 

^5id  caught  some  sound  that  my  duller  ones  had  missed.     But 

^liere  was  danger  menacing   him  from  other  quarters,  though 

Apparently  he  suspected   neither,  till,   in   trying  to  alter  my 

^)osition   slightly,  I  clumsily   knelt  on  some   reeds   inside   the 

^herm.     The  noise   thus   made  caused   him  to  start   suddenly 

«nd  stare  hard  in  ray  direction,  and  as  there  seemed  no  chance 

of  a  broadside  shot,  and  I  was  afraid  each  moment  he  would 

jump  away,  I  was  on  the  point  of  firing  at  his  chest,  when  a 

shot  fell  sharp  and  clear  on  my  left,  in  the  direction  my  friends 

had  taken,  followed  after  a  second's   pause   by   two   more.     I 

was  too  late,  for  before  my  unpractised  eye  could  catch  the 

foresight  properly  the  old   bull  wheeled  round,  and,  with  his 

horns  laid  back,  vanished  into  the  reeds.     Scarcely  had  they 

closed  behind  him,  and  the  exclamation  of  disappointment  left 

my  lips,  when  there  came  a  quick  rush,  a  muffled  roar,  and 

the   old   bull  fell  crashing  and   struggling   amongst  the   reeds 

with   a   great  lion's  fangs  buried  in  his  throat.      Though  the 

intervening  reeds  prevented  me  from  actually  seeing  the  attack, 

these  were   all  crushed  down   as  the  lion  and  his  victim  fell 

together,  and  I  could  then  distinctly  make  out  the  lion  lying 

on  the  prostrate  body  of  the  koodoo. 
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There  was  but  little  struggle  after  they  fell ;  the  deep  agonised 
bellowing  of  the  koodoo  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  then  became 
a  mere  choking  gurgle ;  and  the  cruel  tearing  of  the  lion's  fangs 
and  claws  was  the  only  audible  soimd ;  two  or  three  convulsive 
kicks  of  the  hind-legs,  and  the  lion,  licking  the  clotted  blood 
from  his  lips  with  great  rough  tongue,  leaves  the  still  quivering 
body  of  his  victim  lying  stark  under  the  clear,  cold  moonlight. 
Striding  forward  a  few  paces,  he  stands,  with  tufted  tail  twitch- 
ing from  side  to  side,  and  slightly  raising  his  great  broad  head, 
dappled  red  with  the  life-blood  of  his  \4ctim,  glares  long  and 
earnestly  up-stream  in  the  direction  in  which  my  friend's  shots 
had  fallen;  then,  uttering  quick,  deep,  guttural  notes,  again 
strides  back  to  where  lay  the  koodoo,  now  quite  dead.  A  few 
moments'  silence,  painful  in  their  intensity,  then,  with  tail  held 
straight  and  lowered  head, — lowered  till  the  great  mane  sweeps 
the  sand, — he  breaks  out  into  loud,  deep-toned  roars  of  triumph, 
drawing  in  his  breath  after  each,  with  deep  sighs,  till  the  air  ia 
full  of  great  volumes  of  sound,  such  as  I  have  seldom  heard 
since,  and  the  very  earth  trembles  as  peal  follows  peal  in  quick 
succession.  Now  walking  to  the  pool  about  20  yards  above  the 
dead  koodoo,  he  stoops  his  maned  head  and  neck,  and  laps  loudly 
and  long ;  then  suddenly  standing  up,  stares  hard  in  my  direction 
for  a  second  or  two,  with  eyes  like  living  fire,  and  turning, 
walks  over  to  the  kooiioo,  and  lies  down  behind  it.  An  impres- 
sive scene,  and  one  tliat  will  remain  fixed  in  my  memory  to  the 
end  of  my  days  ! 

I  bad  a  irood  chance  of  a  shot  when  the  lion  w\as  at  the  water, 
though  be  was  then  rather  far,  and  the  sight  on  my  ritie  bothered 
me  a  lot ;  besides,  I  bad  scarcely  regained  the  confidence  which 
I  am  afraid  I  bad  in  a  measure  lost  durin<j:  the  savacre  onslauf'ht 
of  the  lion.  But  my  mind  was  fully  made  up  to  take  the  next 
fair  chance  that  offered ;  unfortunately,  when  he  lay  in  the  shade 
of  the  reeds,  and  half  bidden  behind  the  body  of  the  koodoo,  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  see  him  distinctly  enough  to  enable 
me  to  fire,  so  moving  very  cautiously,  I  rose  from  my  kneeling 
position  to  try  and  secure  a  better  view.  Of  course  some  of  the 
dry  reeds  cracked,  and  the  sound,  slight  though  it  was,  was 
heard  by  the  lion,  for  he  sprang  up  at  once,  and  grunting 
hoarsely,  trotted  along  the  edge  of  the  reeds,  and  stood  again 
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directly  opposite  to  me  than  he  had  been  previously.    At 

last  I     It  was  my  first  chance  at  a  lion,  and  when,  as  I  nervously 

pressed  the  trigger,  and  in  answer  to  the  heavy  report  of  the  rifle 

came  the  sounds  of  awful  struggles,  and  the  deep  savage  growling 

^f  the  wounded  brute,  as  he  fell  with  his  back  broken  on  the 

®^g^  of  the  reeds,  I  think  my  delight  at  my  success  overcame  all 

feelings  of  pity  I  might  otherwise  have  felt  for  the  stricken 

^^■^^.tiure,  but  a  moment  before  so  full  of  savage  life  and  con- 

®^iovi8  strength !     It  ts  a  pitiable  sight  indeed,  a  lion  with  a 

^^^^ken  back :  the  awful  but  impotent  rage — the  flashing  eyes 

fiU^cJ  with  mad  fury — the  choking  roars,  expressive  of  racking 

P^ii:^  as  well  as  of  fiery  anger — the  great  struggles  to  raise  itself 

*roi3c:^  the  ground — while  the  white  fangs,  now  blood-stained  from 

torn  and  bitten  tongue,  crush  and  tear  everything  within 

t 

• 

had  lost  no  time  in  slipping  another  cartridge  into  my  rifle, 

did  not  know  where  I  had  hit  the  lion,  and  thought  quite 

ibly  he  might  attack ;  but  as  he  still  lay  rolling  and  kicking 

the  ground,  I  crept  out  of  the  sclienn  and  advanced  a  few 


*1  ^^'^^  to  get  another  shot  at  him.     Just  then  I  heard  my  friends 

^^Xit  to  me — evidently  from  close  at  hand — but  I  had  eyes  and 

.  ^^^  for  naught  but  the  struggling  monster  on  the  sand  opposite. 

^^^in  they  shouted  just  as  the  rifle  was  at  my  shoulder — a  flash, 

.  ^^^ud  report,  and  with  a  gasping  roar  my  first  lion  fell  on  to  its 

^^  dead. 

^ive  minutes  later  I  was  standing  by  the  body,  where,  after 

csonsiderable  amount  of  shouting,  I  was  joined  by  my  friends. 

^achtig !  maar  gij  is  gelukkig ;  hoe  het  gij  hem  geschieten  ? " 

V*  Almighty !   but  you're  lucky ;    how   did   you   shoot  him  ? ") 

^as  their  first  greeting,  and  I — who  perhaps  was  nothing  loath — 

*iad  to  go  through  the  whole  performance  again,  as  well  as  our 

Respectively  limited  knowledge  of  each  other's  language  would 

allow.    They  told  me  that  they  had  killed  a  young  roan  antelope 

bull,  and  wounded  a  cow ;  and  having  heard  the  roaring  of  the 

lion,  and  my  shot  following  quickly  afterwards,  they  came  over  at 

once,  half  expecting,  I  think,  to  see  the  "  Engelschman  opgevre- 

ten  "  (eaten  up),  until  they  were  reassured  by  hearing  my  second 

shot. 

I  had  very  nearly  missed  the  lion  with  my  first  shot,  the  back 
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being  broken  about  the  middle  of  the  dorsal  vertebne;  with 
the  second  I  had  hit  him  in  the  ear.  He  carried  a  full  dark 
brown  mane,  and  was  a  fair  average  lion  in  point  of  size ;  bat  I 
had  no  means  of  measuring  him  accurately  at  the  time:  the 
dressed  skin,  however,  measures  9  feet  8  inches.  We  did  not 
stop  to  skin  him  that  night,  but  covered  him  and  the  koodoo  up, 
and  returned  to  camp ;  though  none  of  us  slept  much  before  the 
dawn  summoned  us  to  another  day's  work. 

In  the  morning,  after  skinning  both  animals,  we  followed  np 
the  wounded  roan  antelope,  and  found  it  half-eaten  by  vnltores. 
Some  of  our  party  went  with  a  waggon  to  the  spot  where  we  had 
shot  the  bulls  on  the  previous  morning,  and  found  that  lions  had 
eaten  at  the  hartebeeste,  but  had  left  when,  guided  by  the 
circling  vultures,  the  Boers  rode  up,  and  had  apparently  made 
for  the  line  of  kopjes  behind  the  camp. 

Only  twelve  days  afterwards  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  come 
across  another  male  lion  and  kill  it.  I  had  no  horse  of  my  own 
at  the  camp,  being  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  my  Boer  friends 
for  the  occasional  use  of  one  of  theirs.  However,  I  did  not  mind 
that,  for  if  anything  I  preferred  foot-hunting.  On  the  day  in 
question  all  the  horses  but  one  (which  had  a  bad  sore  baek) 
were  in  use,  so  I  went  off  on  foot,  accompanied  by  a  Kafir  and  a 
Bastard  boy,  heading  for  the  line  of  kopjes  where  koodoo  were 
plentiful — my  mounted  friends  going  away  in  two  parties  in 
a  northerly  direction.  I  saw  any  amount  of  game  that  day, 
but  shot  very  badly  during  the  morning.  At  mid-day,  how- 
ever, when  scrambling  over  a  low  stony  neck  in  the  hills,  we 
started  a  fine  koodoo  bull  and  several  cows,  and  I  was  lucky 
enough  to  drop  the  bull  at  about  200  yards.  Thence,  after 
covering  him  up,  we  made  our  way  across  country  to  a  single 
low  kopje  on  the  edge  of  a  low  brack  "  pan,"  over  which  we  saw 
a  large  number  of  vultures  flying.  I  thought  these  might  pos- 
sibly indicate  lions  (I  was  very  keen  now  on  lions !),  but  on 
approaching  the  kopje  we  saw  three  of  the  Boers  just  riding 
away,  coming  nearly  in  our  direction.  They  rode  over  tow^ards 
us  at  once,  when  I  learned  that  they  had  shot  two  koodoo  bulls, 

a  wildebeeste,  and  four  hartebeeste.     E ,  P ,  and  H 

were  still  away,  having  remained  by  the  koodoos,  and  Pretorius, 
his  son,  and  another  Boer  were  returning  to  camp  when  they 
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thorn-tree  to  recover  my  wind,  and  await  the  arrival  of  my 
friend,  who  came  along  very  slowly !    Then  we  again  pushed 
forward,  running  and  walking  alternately,  till  we  reached  the 
head  of  a  little  dry  spruit,  a  branch  of  the  larger  creek  in 
which  the  lions  had  run.     I  then  climbed  into  a  tree  and  had 

good  look  round,  but  could  not  see  anything,  and  P at  on 

decided  to  go  back  for  his  horse,  saying  he  would  rejoin  m 
immediately. 

However,  I  could  not  wait,  but  crossed  the  creek  with  my  bo; 
and  after  a  short  scramble  over  some  more  very  rough  groun 
covered  with  a  nasty  low,  thorny  shrub,  about  2^  feet  in  height" 
and  which  tickled  us  up  considerably,  we  found  ourselves  c 
up  against  the  sandhills,  which  were  very  broken  and  irregul 
just  here,  but  formed  quite  a  considerable  ridge  a  little  farth 
on.    Both  the  boy  and  I  now  climbed  into  a  tree  again,  to  see 
anything  was  in  sight ;  but  no !  not  a  sign  of  life,  save  a  scam 
ing  steinbuck  which  got  up  close  at  hand;  and  I  came  to  t 
conclusion  that  the  two  Boers  had  either  gone  away  on  the  s 
which  might  have  turned  down  one  or  other  of  the  many 
bushy  dongas  that  cut  up  the  country  in  all  directions,  or 
had  given  up  the  search,  and  crossed  back  through  the  ko 
in  the  direction  of  camp.     I  now  took  my  rifle  from  the 
and  walked  up  close  to  the  sandhills,  through  some  stragg 
thorn -bush,  intending   to   skirt  them  right  along,  and 
the  spoor  had  crossed ;    failing  success,  we  could  strike  ba 
towards  the  kopjes,  crossing  many  of  the  dongas  on  our  wa^ 
in  one  of  which  perhaps,  by  an  ofi'-chance,  we  might  come  across 
the  lions. 

AVe  walked  about  oO  yards  apart,  and  had  covered  perhaps 
200  yards,  keeping  along  the  base  of  the  sandhills,  whe 
suddenly  the  boy  called  to  me,  "  Kijk,  baas,  daar  leg  hij!"* 
("  Look,  baas,  there  he  lies ! "),  and  at  once  jumped  up  on  to  a 
fallen  tree,  pointing  excitedly  to  my  right  front.  I  now  saw  the 
lion  for  the  first  time,  as  he  walked  out  from  behind  a  small  j^atch 
of  bush  about  200  yards  distant,  and  trotted  away  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sandy  ridge.  I  ran  as  hard  as  I  could  to  intercept 
him,  and  at  about  140  yards  fired,  and  missed,  sending  a  shower 
of  sand  over  him.  He  gave  a  low  growl,  stood  an  instant,  then 
turning  suddenly  round,  jerked  his  tail  in  the  air,  and  came 
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jected  for  a  long  time,  but  eventually  made  the  best  of  a  bad  job, 
and  carried  it  quietly. 

We  found  the  rest  of  the  party  at  camp  when  we  arrived ;  they 
said  they  had  seen  nothing  of  the  lions,  but  had  held  the  spoor 
some  distance  till  it  entered  some  rough  ground,  when  they  gave 
it  up.  They  had,  however,  ridden  along  the  base  of  the  kopjes, 
thinking  possibly  the  lions  had  taken  refuge  amongst  them,  where 
of  course  every  yard  they  rode  took  them  farther  and  farther  in 
the  wrong  direction. 

During  the  season  of  1889  I  was  shooting  down  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Libombo  range,  in  company  with  some  friends,  and  at 
its  close — having  obtained  very  fair  sport,  and  a  goodly  collection 
of  head  and  horn  trophies — we  were  about  to  trek  out.  I  had 
remained  in  camp  one  day,  partly  to  put  some  finishing  touches 
to  a  head  I  was  preserving,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  illness 
of  my  favourite  shooting-horse.  Oryx,  who  had  run  his  last  race, 
and  died  at  2  p.m.  that  day. 

During  the  morning  two  of  our  waggon-drivers  had  left  the 
camp  and  gone  over  to  some  Kafir  kraals — situated  in  a  bend 
of  the  Nguanetsi  river  at  its  junction  with  the  Makambana — 
about  nine  miles  distant,  to  endeavour  to  obtain  some  leaf- 
tobacco  from  the  natives.  For  the  past  fortnight  these  Kafirs 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  constantly  passing  to  and  fro  between 
their  location  and  our  camp,  in  order  to  take  away  the  meat 
which  we  had  to  dispose  of  in  alarming  quantities ;  and,  poor 
bc\ut;ars,  they  looked  as  though  they  needed  it  I  Our  driver  re- 
turned about  4  P.M.  with  the  welcome  news  that  a  well-known 
lioness  had,  on  the  previous  night,  made  a  raid  upon  the  kraal 
and  carried  oil'  two  dogs ;  she  had  also  killed  a  goat  there  a  few 
days  previously.  The  Kafirs  had  followed  the  spoor  a  little  way, 
in  a  half-hearted  sort  of  manner,  but  without  success ;  having,  I 
suppose,  looked  for  her,  and  prayed  heaven  the  while  that  they 
would  not  find  her.  This  was  altogether  too  good  an  opportunity 
to  let  slip,  as  \  had  been  singularly  unfortunate  that  season  with 
lions,  only  having  fallen  across  one,  which  I  wounded,  but  owing 
to  an  enormous  grass-fire  was  unable  to  find.  I  recovered  tlie 
skin  long  afterwards,  the  animal  having  been  found  dead  by  a 
l>oer  who  was  camped  close  to  where  I  shot  it,  and  who  handed 
it  over  to  me  upon  my  giving  him  something  for  looking  after  it. 
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^t^erefore  made  arrangements  to  go  over  to  the  location  next 
,  and  try  to  get  a  shot  at  the  lioness  by  night,  though  the 
ng  moon  promised  little  assistance.  Accordingly  about  3 
,  I  started  out,  accompanied  by  Muntumuni  and  Mvelafuti, 
reached  the  kraal  by  sundown,  where,  after  a  cup  of  black 
'ee  and  a  slice  of  cold  giraffe-tongue,  I  set  about  the  necessary 
parations  for  my  watch. 

I  will  here  describe  the  situation  of  the  kraal,  as  it  is  necessary 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  events  which  followed.     It  con- 
ted  of  three  groups  of  huts,  eight  or  nine  in  each,  and  was 
ilt  on  a  wide  promontory  formed  by  a  sharp  bend  of  the  Ngua- 
tsi  river,  into  which,  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  bend,  the 
aller  Makambana  flowed.     The  nearest  group  of  huts  was  at 
e  end  of  the  promontory,  distant  on  one  side  about  50  yards 
^om  the  river,  and  in  front  120  yards :  this  group  belonged  to 
akatsha  himself,  a  mean  -  looking,  wizened  old   Tonga.     The 
xt  group  was  150  yards  farther  up  towards  the  middle  of  the 
"^nd,  and  the  third  another  200  yards  beyond  that,  nearly  abreast 
^  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers.    Both  these,  like  the  first  group, 
ere  placed  about  120  to  150  yards  from  the  river  in  front,  all 
e  intervening  space  consisting  of  cultivated  ground.     The  bush 
round  the  first  two  groups  of  huts  was  fairly  open,  a  great 
^^uantity  of  it  having  been  cut  down  for  firewood  and  building 
'X^urposes ;  but  the  third  group  stood  amongst  a  quantity  of  very 
^ense  thorny  scrub  and  bush. 

Upon  making  inquiries  I  learned  that  the  lioness  had  been 
j)rowling  around  the  kraals  on  the  previous  night,  but  had  taken 
nothing,  though  I  could  get  no  two  who  were  agreed  upon  the 
direction  in  which  she  went  oflf.  I  ascertained,  however,  a  fact 
which  made  me  more  than  ever  anxious  to  bring  her  to  book — 
viz.,  that  she  was  a  veritable  man-eater, — the  only  one  of  her  kind 
that  I  have  ever  had  anything  to  do  with.  Her  first  escapade 
in  that  direction  was  to  attack  a  woman  returning  from  the 
mealie-gardens,  whom  she  knocked  down,  and  seizing  her  child — 
which  according  to  custom  was  carried  on  the  mother's  back — 
make  oflf  with  it,  and  devoured  it  at  leisure  in  the  bush.  Only 
the  previous  year,  the  Kafirs  told  me,  when  some  of  their  number 
were  living  at  another  kraal  about  two  miles  distant  and  now 
deserted,  this  lioness  had  seized  a  woman  and  carried  her  oflf,  her 
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lemaios  being  fonad  a  few  days  lat«r  near  tlio  river.    She  had, 

indeed,  booome  a  perfect  teiTor ;  every  one  in  the  kraal  aeemed 

to  roova  about  as  it  in  dread  of  their  livi's ;   though  the  easy 

nonchalant  loaoner  in  which  they  put  up  with  it  aa  the  work 

of  an  'iiktakati,  or  enl  spirit,  was  astoumJing.     It  will  givo  a 

better  idea  of  how  ntterly  prostrated  and  helpless  these  lazy, 

sUi'_'i:is!i   pcoiili'  had  become  under  the  burJen  thus  !aid  upon  ■ 

tham.  irikul  I  atato  Uiat  the  lair  of  thia  lioseaa  «at  within  800 

yaidi  of  tho  knala.  and  she  made  bot  litUa  attampt  at  oobeflalr 

aunt  or  atoategj,  viaiting  the  kraal  before  oc  about  nridtiil^fc 

•Inmt  aray  nigfat,  i^ulariy;  and  ^  amoogBt  all  tjie 

than,  they  ooold  not  master  a  hontiiig-par^  to  go  byt  «adjjii_,  -^  ■wi* 

harbaktlel 

Itf  bl^  had  brOQ^t  over  with  them  a  large  piece  of  evil-  ML-m:  ^^\ 
unduly  0aeh.  the  bind-leg  of  a  Bortttieli's  zebra,  and  I  had  this.^  ^if^ti^ 
oanilDlljdniegedKHiQdtbe  kraals,  leaviu;^  pieces  here  and  ther*-^^:^^  #>*=^ 
as  "l^patintB,'' ^ing  the  remunder  sci'iirely  with  riems  to  aiK-.«Ea  «r>)  '^^ 
otd  •kampi,  in  a  broad,  (^w  eleaiiag  half-way  between  the  kraaa^.«»-Y:>4£r^ 
wdthaiivw.  lb  make  asBOzaim  dnubly  ^ure,  having  obtaini>a5»-«:xir.^B^ 
mfUng  goat  &om  Makatsha,  I  tied  it  at  the  lower  end  of  3«=»       of  i 

laijj^  tMB  vhioh  had  been  ohi^ped  down,  about  15  or  20  yorf^'TBr  us  ^^anll 
dktant  Imn  the  bait;  and  at  aandowu,  wrapped  in  an  ulstee^  :^.^X.ist<ii-, 
took  op  mj  poet  at  the  othw  end  of  tiiia  fallen  tree,  amongst  t)  C!  -^  ^  *t  Uig 
thorny  bnuiches.  where  a  fraked  Bmb  that  ran  out  afforded  ie  ~ 

a  good  seat,  with  my  feet  just  clear  of  the  ground,  tlw  broko 
thorny  twigs  forunng  a  substantial  screen  iu  frt^nl.     Acting  ap< 
my  instructions,  every  one  in  the  knuil  leiiiv^l  i|inckly  to  i\-^ 
as  1  was  giveu  to  understand  the  lioness  frequently  put  in  v 
appearance  betweeu  the  hours  of  9  and  10  p.m.     However,  on  _ 
past  midnight  a  deathly  silence  reigned  over  everything,  parti<= 
larly  suggestive  of  the  fear  with  which  the  honess  had  i 
the  unfortunate  occupants  of  the  village.     Even  the  poor  lit^t;*  -*^(j 
goat  aoeuiwl  too  frightened  to  bleat ;  though  once,  when  a  cooE^-^^Sj'i^ 
of  large  sjwtteil  hyitnas  made  their  appearance,  it  cried  (»it»  ^if 
plaintively.    So  provokingly  close  did  these  bmtes  come  that  -         / 
was  forced  to  throw  sticks  at  them  to  drive  them  otL 

About  1  x.ii.  the  sileuce  of  the  night  was  broken  by  a  Xcsa^^' 
shout,  away  at  the  hnts  in  the  bush;   then  followed  each  ■ 
yelling,  screaming  row  that  one  might  have  fancied  a  troop  of 
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^^  had  taken  the  place  by  storm.     I  could  clearly  distinguish 

^*^^  words  " I  ngenile !  i  ngenile ! "  ("It  has  got  in ! "),  and  then 
'*^  knew  that,  after  all,  the  cunning  brute  had  outwitted  me. 
Suddenly  bright  lurid  flames  shot  up  into  the  darkness,  followed 
t>y  a  louder  burst  of  yelling  and  screaming,  as  the  fire  blazed 
'^p  brighter  and  brighter,  and  the  crackling  sparks  fell  thickly 
W)und,  till  I  could  see  the  dusky  forms  running  to  and  fro,  and 
hither  and  thither,  like  ants  on  a  hot  day.  The  night  was  too 
dark  and  the  chances  too  risky  for  me  to  care  to  leave  my  post, 
so  with  renewed  watchfulness  I  waited  on,  wondering  what  the 
deuce  had  happened,  and  feeling,  if  the  truth  be  told,  very  small. 
As  matters  quieted  down  again  in  another  half-hour,  I  felt  con- 
vinced that  it  had  only  been  a  scare,  and  that  no  great  harm  had 
been  done. 

At  dawn,  becoming  uncommonly  cold  in  the  raw  morning  air, 
and  thinking  the  lioness  had  certainly  decamped  for  that  night 
at  any  rate — ^though  how  little  had  I  measured  the  cunning  of 
the  brute ! — I  shouldered  the  goat  and  went  back  to  the  kraal, 
and  was  soon  enjoying  a  cup  of  hot  coflFee.  I  had  been  sitting 
smoking  and  talking  to  my  boys  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  wBeh 
Mvelafuti,  raising  his  hand,  said,  "  I  think  I  heard  something 
outside  the  kraal,  then."  Eemembering  the  hyoenas,  I  took  my 
rifle  and  went  out  with  him,  only  to  find,  to  my  astonishment, 
upon  approaching  my  lair,  that  the  meat  I  had  tied  to  the  stump 
was  gone,  a  few  chewed  ends  of  the  riems  alone  remaining.  We 
searched  in  vain  for  spoor  on  the  sun-baked  ground,  and  were 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that,  after  all,  the  hyaenas  had  secured 
a  meal  at  my  expense ;  for  not  then  did  we  discover  who  was 
the  actual  culprit. 

Prom  the  Kafirs  in  the  central  group  of  huts,  who  had  all  the 
fun  to  themselves  during  the  night,  we  learned  that  the  lioness 
broke  in  through  the  fence — I  have  omitted  to  state  that  each 
group  of  huts  was  surrounded  by  a  substantial  fence  of  *mkaya, 
or  wait-a-bit  thorns — and  commenced  deliberately  tearing  the 
grass  ofi^  one  of  the  huts,  which  contained  a  man,  two  women, 
and  two  children,  who  most  miraculously  escaped.  Their  shouts 
roused  the  other  natives,  one  of  whom  threw  a  burning  brand  at 
the  lioness,  which  caught  the  dry  thatch.  It  blazed  up  immedi- 
ately,, the  lioness  making  ofiF  in  the  confusion. 


• 
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I  felt  more  than  ever  determined  at  all  costs  to  settle  accounts 
with  the  daring  brute  ;  and  as  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  go  over 
to  my  camp  at  once  to  see  to  the  loading  of  the  waggons,  I 
arranged  to  return  again  in  the  evening,  and  watch  by  the  kraal 
which  the  lioness  had  last  entered.  Accompanied  by  a  crowd 
going  over  to  the  camp  to  get  meat,  I  reached  the  waggons  early, 
occupying  the  day  in  assisting  my  friends  to  load  up,  and  making 
everything  ready  for  an  early  start  in  the  morning.  In  the 
evening  I  again  set  out  for  the  kraals  with  my  two  boys  and 
a  large  contingent  of  women-folk  laden  with  meat;  but  I  did 
not  stay  long  with  them,  for  between  the  "  high  "  meat  and  their 
own  seldom  -  washed  and  odoriferous  persons,  the  combined 
production  literally  "  choked  me  off,"  and  I  had  to  leave  them 
ungallantly  to  their  own  devices,  and  push  on  with  my  two 
Swazis.  Upon  reaching  the  kraal  we  found  a  gang  of  about 
twenty  Shangana  Kafirs,  who  were  on  their  way  to  the  coast, 
and  had  begged  a  night's  lodging  from  old  Makatsha.  They  said 
they  intended  to  sleep  outside  the  kraal  in  the  sort  of  courtyard 
{esangweni)  around  the  main  entrance,  in  which  the  kraal-folk 
sit  and  lounge  about  during  the  mornings  and  evenings.  When 
I  asked  one  old  greybeard  if  he  was  tired  of  life,  and  did  not 
wish  to  see  the  sun  rise  next  day,  he  answered,  "  Qa,  imbubi 
iza'u  saba  tina,  si  'baningi !"  ("  No,  the  lion  will  be  afraid  of  us, 
for  we  are  many  !")     He  altered  his  tune  by  midnight ! 

I  took  up  my  position  near  the  farthest  group  of  huts  this 
time,  in  company  with  a  "crawling"  piece  of  meat  and  a 
tethered  goat,  sitting  under  a  rough  thatched  shelter  open  on  all 
sides,  in  which  the  Kafirs  used  to  hang  the  mealie-cobs  to  dry ; 
but  so  far  as  I  was  concerned  the  night  passed  as  uneventfully 
as  the  preceding  one.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  too-cunning 
wretch  was  perfectly  aware  of  my  presence  on  both  occasions, 
and  suspected  a  trap,  as  she  was  quite  unaccustomed  to  seeing 
any  one  outside  of  a  hut,  let  alone  out  in  the  bush,  after  dark ; 
so  she  drew  her  own  conclusions,  which  were  not  far  from  the 
truth,  I  suspect. 

But  back  at  ^lakatslia's  huts,  where  I  had  watched  on  the 
first  night,  they  had  all  the  excitement  to  themselves.  About 
midnight  the  lioness,  as  keen  as  ever,  and  probably  entertaining 
a  very  poor  opinion  of  my  generalship,  again  turned   up,  the 
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moment  of  her  arrival  being  made  known  to  me  by  the  shouting 
and  general  stampede  which  took  place  amongst  the  Shanganas, 
each  of  whom  vied  with  the  other  in  displaying  his  agility  at 
clambering  oyer,  through,  and  under  thorn-fences  !  If  one  could 
only  have  seen  it,  I  fancy  the  face  of  that  over-confident  grey- 
beard would  have  been  a  picture,  as  he  struggled  through  the 
fence,  when  the  first  low,  deep  "  Aa-ow  ! "  reached  liis  ears. 

Thorn-fences  were  a  mere  detail,  however,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  lioness,  for,  foiled  in  her  attempt  to  "  lift "  the  greybeard  or 
one  of  his  companions,  she  got  round  to  the  other  side  of  the 
kraal,  and  caught  sight — or  scent — of  the  tempting-looking  strips 
of  giraffe,  hartebeeste,  and  wildebeeste  biltong  hanging  up  in  a 
large  'mffanu'tree  just  inside  the  thorn-fence.  This  was  indeed 
an  unlooked-for  piece  of  good  fortune,  and  she  did  not  hesitate  to 
take  advantage  of  it.  Dashing  through  the  fence,  she  reached 
the  lowest  fork  of  the  tree — nearly  8  feet  from  the  ground — at 
one  bound,  whilst  the  terror-stricken  natives  crouched  closer 
round  their  fires,  and  left  her  to  work  her  own  sweet  will  upon 
their  much-prized  larder.  Swiftly  and  easily  she  ascended  the 
tree,  branch  by  branch,  eating  the  meat  as  she  came  across  it, 
finally  lying  out  upon  a  large  horizontal  bough,  which  hung 
red  with  choice  pieces  of  biltong.  At  this  juncture  one  of  the 
natives,  whose  hut  was  close  by,  possessing  himself  with  short- 
lived courage,  crept  out  of  the  door,  musket  in  hand,  and  care- 
fully shutting  his  eyes,  and  pointing  his  antiquated  weapon 
somewhere  in  the  direction  of  the  tree,  pulled  the  trigger. 
Needless  to  say,  he  did  not  stop  to  see  the  result  of  his  shot ; 
and  perhaps  it  was  just  as  well  he  did  not,  for  he  had  barely 
entered  and  slammed  to  the  hut  door  when  the  lioness  sprang 
down,  and  with  a  low  growl  advanced  towards  the  hut.  Barely 
10  feet  from  the  hut  door  she  stood  on  a  heap  of  ashes,  where 
myself  I  saw  her  spoor  in  the  morning;  and  I  think  it  was  just 
a  toss  up  whether  she  attacked  the  hut  or  not !  Probably,  how- 
ever, seeing  no  one,  and  fully  convinced  that  she  had  scared  the 
native  far  more  than  he  had  scared  her,  she  retired,  and  again 
climbing  the  tree,  resumed  operations  upon  the  meat !  If  only  I 
had  been  in  the  kraal,  what  a  splendid  chance  would  have  been 
mine  for  a  "pot-shot";  but  the  grand  scuffle  that  closed  her  career 
was  worth  a  thousand  such  pot-shots !    Having  finished  the  meat, 
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she  climbed  down,  and  coolly  retreated  throogh  the  gap  in  the 
fence  which  she  had  made  on  entering. 

The  whole  perfonnanoe  was  so  daring,  so  incredible  I  had 
almost  said,  that  on  my  return  to  this  kraal  at  daylight  I 
examined  the  spot  where  it  took  place  most  carefolly.  Her 
spoor  was  distinctly  visible  in  the  heap  of  ashes  outside  the 
hut  door,  and  there  also  at  a  height  of  from  18  to  20  feet 
from  the  ground  were  her  claw-marks  in  the  soft  bark  of  the 
'm^nt^tree ;  and  there  was  not  a  single  strip  of  meat  left  on 
any  of  the  branches.  I  feel  convinced  that  there  are  some  who 
read  this  who  will  almost  instinctively  look  around  for  a  pinch  of 
salt  as  an  aid  to  digestion ;  but  I  can  assure  such  doubters  that  I 
relate  facts,  and  that  salt  is  not  necessary  in  the  process  of  deglu- 
tition.   My  friends  W         and  M saw  and  closely  examined 

the  tree  themselves  a  few  hours  later,  and  will  bear  willing  testi- 
mony to  the  truth  of  my  statements,  extraordinary  as  they  seem. 

But  come,  whilst  we  are  wasting  time  in  idle  talk  the  lioness 
is  probably  laughing  to  herself  at  our  discomfiture ;  but  as  "  thfty 
laugh  best  who  laugh  last,"  she  may  not  have  everything  entirely 
her  own  way  after  all.  And  had  she  but  known  it,  she  had  paid 
her  final  visit  in  life  to  that  kraal ;  this  crowning  act  of  impudent 
daring  was  to  be  her  last. 

It  had  become  very  evident  that  I  was  going  altogether  the 
wrong  way  to  work  to  bag  her,  and  possibly  I  might  have 
watched  till  doomsday  for  a  shot  at  her  by  night,  and  never 
have  80  much  as  obtained  a  glimpse  of  her.  Another  plan  had 
to  be  adopted — she  must  be  hunted  down  by  daylight.  For  two 
reasons,  however,  I  had  been  dissuaded  from  trying  this  plan  at 
first — the  one  being  that  the  Kafirs  professed  such  utter  ignor- 
ance as  to  her  whereabouts,  until  events  led  to  my  discovering 
this  for  myself,  when  they  declared,  oh  yes,  they  knew  all  about 
it !  One  would  have  thought  they  had  some  superstitious  reasons 
for  wishing  to  shelter  the  brute,  instead  of  being  anxious  for  her 
destruction !  I  was  the  more  inclined  to  this  view  of  the  case, 
seeing  that  hitherto  none  of  them  would  volunteer  to  accompany 
me  and  help  to  beat  her  up.  Quite  possibly  these  two  facts  were 
very  nearly  related,  and  they  refused  to  own  up  to  her  where- 
abouts for  fear  of  being  forced  to  beat  for  her ! 

Whilst  my  scanty  breakfast  was  preparing,  Muntumuni  and  I 
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^k  up  the  spoor,  and  when  we  left  the  kraal  the  perplexed 

^^tive  who  had  fired  at  the  lioness  during  the  night  was  still 

^arching  for  the  mark  of  his  bullet  in  the  tree,  and  perhaps,  for 

^U I  know,  he  may  be  searching  still !     Unfortunately  for  herself, 

*'ie  lioness  had  this  time  retreated  by  a  different  route  to  that 

^iich  she  usually  favoured,  keeping  to  a  wide  sandy  footpath, 

^7oi3g  which  the  women-folk  passed  to  and  from  the  water,  and 

Hpon  this  we  saw  her  padded  spoor  very  plainly.    She  had  stopped 

^  drink,  and  then  climbed  out  of  the  other  bank  at  a  very  steep 

Pi^ce,  passed  over  a  stretch  of  dry  grass  and  stony  ground,  where 

'^^^^^^ring  was  most  diCBcult,  and  from  that  across  a  burnt  patch, 

^ioh  she  left  to  enter  a  second  strip  of  dry  grass  and  jungle, 

^^-*^^    200  yards  distant  from  the  kraal  in  a  straight  line,  and 

^^^    to  the  bank  of  an  insignificant  stream,  which  joined  the 

.  Sxictnetsi  below.    This  stretch  of  jungle  was  about  400  yards  in 

^_^ Still,  and  beyond  it  the  country  was  burnt  off;  in  this  cover 

Relieved  she  certainly  was  lying  up.     We  might  easily  have 

^^  round  to  the  far  edge  of  the  jungle,  and  endeavoured  to  cut 

spoor,  but  I  did  not  wish  to  risk  giving  her  any  warning  of 

approach,  so  we  at  once  retraced  our  steps  to  the  village. 

-en  the  natives  owned  up  that  this  was  the  strip  of  jungle  she 

^.^>ially  lay  in,  and  as  soon  as  I  heard  that  I  felt  very  confident 

^5^at,  failing  accidents,  before  mid-day  the  lioness  would  be  ours. 

"^<t  last  I  succeeded  in  raising  three  volunteers  to  accompany  my 

\m  two  boys,  and  after  a  sluice  and  a  hasty  breakfast  (who 

^^uld  sit  down  leisurely  to  a  meal  under  such  circumstances  ?) 

^^e  proceeded  together  to  the  spot  where  we  had  left  the  spoor, 

^nd  the  curtain  rose  upon  the  last  act!     Ascertaining  beyond 

<)^uestion  that  the  lioness  had  entered  and  gone  up  through  the 

^trip  of  jungle,  and  not  crossed  through  on  to  the  other  side,  I 

instructed  two  boys  to  go  round  the  edge  of  the  dry  grass  and 

light  it  at  all  points,  the  others  to  take  up  the  spoor  and  follow 

it  steadily,  giving  me  time  to  take  a  round  and  get  ahead  of 

them,  about  300  yards  up  the  creek,  as  it  seemed  most  probable 

the  lioness  would  try  to  steal  away  in  the  opposite  direction  to 

the  kraaL     I  was  that  day  using  a  single  '500  W.E.  Express,  but 

only  had  four  cartridges  for  it :  these  I  had  deemed  ample  for 

night-work,  and  had  not  reckoned  on  the  possibility  of  having  to 

follow  her  up  by  daylight. 

2  E 
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The  fire  bamed  badly  on  the  lower  gronndy  though  higher  a 
the  ridge  it  travelled  merrily  enough,  and  before  long  a  reec 
buck,  two  steinbnek,  and  a  daiker  were  bounding  away  in  froE 
of  it,  the  leedback  and  duiker  passing  me  less  than  SO  yard 
distant  The  lioness  was  .certainly  an  awkward  companion  fc 
such  creatures,  yet  they  had  evidently  been  comfortable  enough 
though  Jying  within  100  yards  or  so  of  her.  The  position  I  wa 
in  required  the  utmost  vigilance;  as  on  my  side  of  the  creek  th 
cover  was  so  dcoiae^^-grass  6  feet  high  and  matted  together  wit 
creepers  and  other  abominations — ^that  if  the  lioness  came  alon 
that  way  she  would  be  dose  on  top  of  me  before  I  oould  see  hei 
but  I  had  a  good  view  across  to  the  other  side,  where  the  oovf 
was  burnt  ofT,  and  excellent  for  shooting  aver.  Oautionsly,  bv 
surely,  the  boys  -held  the  spoor,  ina  manner  deserving  the  hi^m 
praise,  till  at  last  the  scent  got  warm,  and  they  came  upon  hi 
lair  of'  the  previous  day.  There  was  no  mistaking  it»  lor  tim 
lay  the  clean«-pjcked  bones  and  the'pieces  of  riem  with  whicdi  th 
meat  had  been  tied  upi  together  with  aiew  other  trophiea  of  hi 
nightly  forays.  Truly  she  was  a  dangerously  cunning  and-dani 
brutei  *But  her  days  are  numbered.  The  fire  doses  nrand.  aa 
as  she  lies  in  yon  patch  of  thorny  jungle,  she  can  hear  the  \bmr\ 
cracking  reports  of  the  burning  reeds,  and  sees  the  wreaths  c 
dark-brown  smoke  curling  along  over  the  grass-tops,  while  upo: 
the  other  side  of  her  the  voices  of  the  approaching  spoorers  ar 
audible.  Up  she  starts !  See  how  for  a  moment  a  glare  light 
up  in  her  baleful  eves ;  her  lips  are  drawn  back  with  a  fiendisl 
snarl,  disclosing  lier  yellow,  broken  teeth,  and  her  ears  are  laic 
flat  back  upon  her  head  with  threatening  gesture.  Shall  sb 
stand  and  await  the  worst  ?  Does  she  realise  how  one  furioni 
charge  would  scatter  her  foes  like  chaff  and  open  a  way  of  escap 
for  her  ?  No,  she  deems  the  odds  too  great,  perhaps  instinistivd] 
she  feels  that  her  fate  is  sealed ;  but  she  will  have  one  try  ye 
for  her  life,  and,  lowering  her  head,  she  steals  off  swiftly  anc 
silently  through  a  narrow  unbumt  strip  of  grass,  heading  up 
stream  towards  the  spot  where,  hidden  in  the  loi^  giasa,  i 
glittering  ritle-barrel  awaits  her  appearance.  The  boys  caugh 
sight  of  her  as  she  moved  away,  and  shouted  out  a  warning  U 
me,  and  next  moment  I  saw  her  spring  up  on  the  bank,  on  thi 
opposite  side  of  the  creek,  stalk  quickly  out  into  the  open  ground 
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then  when  about  20  yards  from  the  bank  she  turned  slightly, 
and,  facing  up -creek,  halted,  her  black -tufted  tail  twitching 
sharply,  intently  watching  the  movements  of  the  boys  behind 
her.  Yet  again  she  glanced  at  the  leaping  flames,  but  her  heart 
failed  her ;  cross  the  open  she  dare  not,  any  more  than  she  dare 
face  the  fire ;  her  only  chance  of  escape  seemed  to  be  by  keeping 
up  the  creek  and  stealing  away  in  the  open  bush-country  beyond. 
Her  mind  made  up,  she  trotted  forward  again,  and  when  about 
150  yards  from  my  post,  turned  down  towards  the  creek.  I  was 
afraid  that  if  she  got  in  among  the  reeds  she  would  give  us  some 
trouble  to  dislodge  her,  so  although  the  distance  was  consider- 
ably over  lion-shooting  range,  I  resolved  to  chance  it ;  the  bullet 
told  with  a  loud  "  clop,"  and  she  acknowledged  it  with  a  savage 
growl,  and  at  once  jumped  back  into  the  reeds.  As  she  appeared 
badly  hit,  I  ran  quickly  along  the  bank,  forcing  my  way  through 
the  scrub  towards  her,  at  the  same  time  calling  to  the  boys  to 
let  them  know  where  she  was,  and  that  she  was  wounded. 

When  yet  50  yards  from  the  spot  where  I  saw  her  enter  the 
reeds,  a  low  grating  growl,  proceeding  from  the  reeds  on  my  left, 
arrested  my  steps.  I  advanced  a  couple  of  paces  under  the 
spreading  branches  of  a  thorn-tree,  so  as  to  be  better  able  to  see 
down  into  the  spruit,  when  again  that  nasty  low  growl,  and  I 
distinctly  saw  the  reeds  quivering  and  waving  as  if  she  were 
moving  through  them  towards  me.  I  felt  the  position  was  criti- 
cal, and  brought  my  rifle  up  quickly;  but  though  I  had  not 
yet  seen  her,  she  had  evidently  been  watching  me,  for  with 
a  grunt  she  immediately  charged  straight  at  me.  Barely  20 
yards  separated  us  as  she  sprang  up  the  low  bank,  but  I  was 
ready  for  her,  and  fired  at  once.  The  590-grain  bullet  I  was 
using  ought  to  have  eSectually  stopped  her,  but  it  did  not ;  she 
fell,  but  instantly  regaining  her  feet,  rushed  at  me  again.  There 
was  no  time  to  reload,  so  I  dropped  my  rifle,  and  exerting  all 
my  energies,  sprang  up  at  the  lowest  branch  of  the  tree  under 
which  I  stood,  about  9  feet  above  me.  It  was  covered  with 
terrible  thorns,  but  I  did  not  feel  them  at  the  time ;  I  grasped 
it  and  was  safe.  But  it  was  a  near  thing,  and  I  think  I  should 
have  fared  badly  even  as  it  was,  but  for  the  fact  that  her  near 
fore-shoulder  was  completely  smashed.  Growling  savagely,  she 
again  jumped  back  into  the  spruit,  and  I  was  not  long  in  drop- 
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ping  to  the  ground,  my  hands  tom  and  bleeding,  and  canaing  in- 
tense pain.  I  now  saw  the  boys  on  the  other  side,  and  shouted  to 
than  to  keep  back ;  and,  when  I  had  leooYered  my  rifle,  I  stepped 
agoun  to  the  bank,  as  the  lioness  straggled  up  throu^  some  bush 
on  to  the  other  side  of  the  creek.  I  had  but  one  cartridge  left, 
as  I  dropped  one  with  the  rifle  in  the  long  grass,  and  could  not 
wait  to  look  for  it. 

True  to  her  determinatiffli  and  pluck,  she  tuned  round  again 
and  stood — ^when  she  heard  me  shout  to  the  boys — ^with  lowered 
head  and  gleaming  eyes,  watching  me  intently.  Just  then  one 
of  the  boys  fired  and  hit  her  in  the  hind-leg,  and  I  gave  her  a 
shot  in  the  shoulder.  She  fell  over,  recovered  herself,  staggered 
along  a  few  yards,  and  fell  dead.  My  boys  now  ran  up,  and 
right  pleased  they  were  at  our  success ;  and  I  heartily  congratu- 
lated them  on  their  perseverance  and  pluck. 

She  was  an  insignificant-looking  brute  after  all,  very  old,  with- 
out a  sound  tooth  in  her  head,  terribly  tom  and  scarred  all  over 
the  body,  and  her  fore-arms,  fsce,  and  neck  stuck  full  of  in- 
numerable *mkaya  thorn-points.    There  was  a  large  open  wound, 
over  3  inches  in  length,  on  her  near  hind-paw,  whether  from* 
fighting  or  from  a  hard  stake  of  wood  upon  which  she  haA* 
trodden  we  could  not  decide.     The  flat  skin,  after  we  haS- 
stripped  it  off,  measured  S  feet  4  inches ;  but  she  looked  a  small 
beast,  being  light,  lean,  and  narrow.     She  was  covered  with*- 
mange,  and  her  life  must  long  have  been  a  burden  to  her,  thougha 
she  had  contrived  to  make  it  burdensome  to  others  at  the  sam^ 
time. 

My  friends  came  up  just  after  she  fell,  and  we  all  marched  off 
together  with  the  skin  to  the  kraaL  Great  were  the  rejoicings 
at  old  Makatsha's  that  day ;  and  I  think  if  one  had  been  matri- 
monially inclined  on  the  occasion,  he  would  not  have  found  the 
old  man  very  difficult  to  come  to  terms  with  concerning  some  of 
his  dusky  daughters  or  granddaughters.  Every  one  turned  out 
to  have  a  look  at  the  grinning  head  attached  to  the  skin  as  it  lay 
on  the  thorn-fence.  "We  left  them  all,  men  and  women,  hurling 
many  an  invective  at  their  once  formidable  but  now  ridiculously 
harmless  enemy,  while  we  went  to  examine  the  tree  into  which 
the  lioness  had  climbed ;  then  when  each  member  of  the  kraals 
had  done  his  and  her  share  of  dancing  round  and  spitting  at  the 
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unfortunate  skin,  we  told  our  boys  to  take  it  to  the  waggons — 
which  had  then  reached  the  outspan  on  the  Nguanetsi — and  our- 
selves followed  leisurely,  while  I  remarked  to  my  companions — 

"  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  thy  philosophy." 

Two  days  after  the  death  of  this  notorious  lioness,  our  waggons 
had  crossed  the  heavy  sandy  drift  of  the  Manzimtonti  river  and 
were  trekking  W.N.W.  over  the  high  watershed  which  lay  be- 
tween it  and  the  Manyalati  river  and  its  tributary  streams.  All 
the  country  round  about  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  two 
rivers,  and  of  the  large  tributary,  the  Malau,  is  regularly  trav- 
ersed by  lions,  the  thick  jungle  upon  the  banks  of  the  latter 
being  a  favourite  breeding-place  of  theirs ;  and  from  first  to  last 
I  have  enjoyed  some  good  sport  about  there.  From  the  last 
drift  of  the  Manzimtonti  the  track  lay  along  the  banks  for  a 
distance  of  about  eight  miles,  when  the  river  took  a  sharp 
northerly  bend,  and  we  struck  out  over  a  wide  stretch  of  almost 
'Waterless  country — two  good  treks  with  waggons.  This  distance 
"we  intended  to  accomplish  through  the  night,  trekking  on  in  the 
evening  to  a  spot  where,  in  a  deep  hole  in  the  ground,  some 
inferior  water  could  sometimes  be  obtained,  and  finishing  the 
remainder  of  the  journey  to  the  Mklowi  river  in  the  morning. 
Accordingly  we  had  inspanned  just  before  sundown,  but  the  sun 
had  set,  the  brief  twilight  had  given  place  to  darkness — the  moon 
was  in  its  last  quarter — and  yet  we  seemed  as  far  off  the  water 
as  ever. 

Whilst  trekking  along  near  sundown,  W and  I  had  been 

off  the  track  on  foot  to  look  for  game,  he  to  the  right  and  I 
to  the  left  of  the  waggons;  but  he  rejoined  them  before  dark. 
I  still  kept  on,  as  I  had  wandered  some  distance,  and  it  was 
9  P.M.  before  I  struck  the  track,  luckily  very  close  to  the 
waggons,  which  I  could  hear  coming  on  behind  me.  The 
Scotch  cart  was  about  100  yards  in  advance  of  the  waggons, 
and  I  waited  for  it  to  come  up ;  the  driver  then  asked  me  to 
walk  a  little  ahead  of  the  front  oxen,  on  the  track,  so  as  to 
enable  the  voorlooper  (leader)  to  see  which  way  to  go.  This 
I  did,  and  had  proceeded  for  about  a  mile,  walking  slowly, 
smoking  and  humming  snatches  of  songs,  when  suddenly  there 
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was  a  tremendous  commotion  in  the  rear,  boys  sbouting  and 
exclaiming,  and  dogs  barking  their  loudest  I  was  about  to 
call  out  to  ascertain  what  was  wrong,  when  the  deep  hoarse 
growling  of  a  lion  rose  above  all  other  sounds,  and  quicUy 
satisfied  me  upon  that  point  I  ran  back  at  once,  in  my  haste 
coming  into  violent  contact  with  a  too  friendly  thorn  *bu8h» 
and  emptying  the  contents  of  my  pipe  into  my  eyes,  completely 
blinding  me  for  a  few  moments.  When  I  reached  the  spot  I 
found  my  companions  standing  with  a  number  of  the  boys 
round  the  freshly -killed  carcass  of  a  BurcheH's  zebra,  which 
was  lying  20  or  25  yards  from  the  waggon -track,  and  from 
which  the  dogs  had  just  chevied  two  lions. 

These  brutes  had  actually  permitted  me  to  walk  thus  closely 
past  them,  lying  still  as  the  grave  the  whole  time,  so  that,  bat 
for  this  alarm,  I  would  not  have  known  there  was  a  lion  within 
a  mile  of  me.  They  gave  no  sign  even  when  the  Scotch  cart 
passed,  and  it  is  probable  they  would  have  let  the  whole  turn-out 
go  by  without  disclosing  their  presence  but  for  the  dogs,  whkh 
were  walking  behind  the  last  wa^on.  Immediately  they  winded 
the  lions  they  dashed  frantically  out,  although  fully  two-thirds 
of  the  pack  rushed  as  quickly  back  again  as  soon  as  they  found 
out  what  they  were  barking  at  Rover — old  hero  of  a  hundred 
lights — however,  and  Swift,  a  later  acquisition,  chased  the  lions 
some  distance ;  but  the  night  was  pitch-dark,  and  shooting  would 
have  been  impossible,  though  if  I  had  had  a  blue-light  I  would 
certainly  have  followed  them  up.  So  we  recalled  the  dogs  and 
trekked  on,  outspanning  about  two  miles  ahead,  and,  as  it 
turned  out,  close  to  the  water-hole  we  were  in  search  of. 

Next  morning,  at  earliest  dawn,  W and  I,  accompanied 

by  four  or  five  boys,  and  leading  Eover  on  a  chain,  returned  to 
the  spot  where  we  had  disturbed  the  lions ;  and,  as  I  anticipated, 
they  were  at  the  carcass;  but  we  never  even  fired  a  shot — in 
fact,  made  a  "  hash  "  of  the  whole  affair.  The  truth  is,  we  were 
too  many  in  party,  and  we  lost  a  magnificent  chance.  Had  I 
gone,  as  I  usually  do,  with  but  one  Kafir,  I  am  sure  I  should 

have  bagged  one  of  them.    W and  I  walking  abreast,  about 

10  yards  in  advance  of  the  boys,  caught  sight  of  the  carcass  at 
once,  and  were  straining  our  eyes  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  lions 
near  to  it.     Meanwhile  the  boys  saw  them  get  up  from  a  patch 
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^  ^tass  about  60  yards  farther  on  in  the  bush,  and  of  course 
^^^e  80  much  noise  to  warn  us  that  the  lions  cleared  at  once, 
^^  for  the  life  of  me  I  could  not  see  them.  We  did  not  slip 
^^Ter  till  too  late,  but  he  dashed  off  at  once,  and  we  soon 
*^^ard  him  barking  defiantly  about  400  yards  away.  We  ran 
^^i  but  the  lions  kept  going  farther  and  farther;  the  grass 
^as  very  long,  and  the  bush  low  and  thick,  Eover  only  barking 
^t  intervals;  and  to  shorten  a  long  story,  we  failed  to  catch 
sight  of  them  again.  We  held  the  spoor  some  distance,  however, 
into  the  bend  of  a  heavily  -  wooded  dry  donga,  but  though  we 
fired  the  grass  all  round  it  the  lions  did  not  put  in  an  appearance. 

I  was  intensely  annoyed  at  the  stupid  muddle  we  had  made  of 
the  whole  affair,  and  made  up  my  mind  to  watch  for  the  lions 
that  night  So  we  returned  to  camp,  breakfasted  and  inspanned, 
the  waggons  going  on  towards  the  Manyaleti,  whilst  I  remained 
behind  with  three  boys  and  my  dog  Eover.  On  returning  to 
the  spot  I  could  find  no  tree  anywhere  near  the  kill,  and  as  the 
bush  was  close  and  dense,  the  risk  of  lying  on  the  ground  was 
too  great ;  they  would  have  winded  me  to  a  certainty.  So  we 
chopped  the  central  branches  from  a  low,  thick,  round  thorn- 
bush,  and  in  the  hollow,  as  it  were,  thus  formed  lashed  the  little 
camp-stool  I  had  taken  from  the  waggons.  It  was  about  6  feet 
from  the  ground  when  lashed  in  position,  and  served  my  purpose 
excellently,  though  it  was  one  of  the  most  uncomfortable  seats 
I  ever  occupied. 

We  dragged  the  kill  a  little  farther  into  the  open,  about  30 
feet  from  my  bush,  as  the  lions  had  left  it  under  a  small  clump 
of  trees,  in  a  position  in  which,  whilst  eating  at  it,  they  would 
have  been  invisible  to  me.  I  instructed  the  boys  to  make  their 
camp  about  half  a  mile  back  on  the  track,  towards  the  outspan 
of  the  previous  night,  and  to  keep  Eover  with  them,  chained  up. 
At  sundown  I  took  my  seat,  armed  with  my  good  little  single 
Metford — a  rifle  built  for  me  by  Mr  Gibbs  of  Bristol,  and  by 
which  I  swear — the  most  deadly  weapon  I  have  ever  yet  used 
upon  lions.  The  moon  was  only  five  or  six  days  old,  and  after 
she  set  the  night  was  as  dark  as  ever  I  remember  it. 

The  first  lion  came  along  at  a  slinging  pace  about  11.30  P.M., 
evidently  not  in  the  least  suspicious,  and  deeming  the  customary 
cautious  advance  quite   unnecessary.     The   altered  position  of 
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the  kill  was  noticed  at  once,  and  evidently  was  not  approved  of, 
for  after  sniflBng  loudly  at  it,  and  uttering  a  deep  grunt  or  two, 
the  lion  seized  and  quickly  dragged  it  back  under  the  bush,  then 
with  another  grunt  of  satisfaction  sat  down  and  commenced 
operations.  Its  mate  shortly  afterwards  turned  up,  a  loud  purr 
of  welcome  greeting  its  arrival,  then  the  two  set  to  work. 

Perched  upon  a  camp-stool  6  feet  from  the  ground,  and  only 
about  30  feet  away  from  where  a  pair  of  these  uncanny  monsters 
are  ripping,  tearing,   grinding,  and   crunching   the   long  night 
through  !     Of  the  many  exciting  positions  in  which  a  sportsman 
may  find  himself,  few  perhaps  can  equal  this  one.     The  darkness, 
solitude,  and  inaction — and  inaction  intensifies  excitement — wilL 
affect  the  nerves  of  any  one  unlucky  enough  to  possess  any. 
always  feel  a  creepy  sensation  at  such  times,  a  kind  of  awesome 
feeling  quite  distinct  from  fear ;  but  it  goes  away  in  a  few  mi 
utes,  and  one  actually  gets  to  feel  as  though  the  lions  wei 
friendly  company. 

As  I  did  not  expect  to  get  more  than  one  shot,  I  was  anxio- 
to  secure  the  male ;  but  the  night  was  so  dark  I  could  not  h\ 
fired  with  any  accuracy  at  either,  so  I  had  just  to  wait  on  fo* 
chance  of  light,  or  some  movement  on  their  part  that  sho* 
bring  them  more  into  the  open  and  nearer  to  me.     I  felt  sur- 
was  no  use  waiting  till  dawn,  as  having  been  turned  away 
at  that  time  from  their  kill,  they  would  on  this  occasion  lea^ 
while  still  dark. 

They  Imd  been  feeding  for  about  an  hour  when  some  s3L  i^hf 
movement  on  my  i)art  attracted  tlieir  attention;  they  looke^Jl   up 
at  me,  and  tlieir  glowing  eyes  caught  the  reflection  froiim.         the 
starry  sky  and  showed  up  very  plainly.     Thus  they  watchecil  ior 
I  daresay  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  neither  of  them  moving  or  i^i'fcter- 
ing  a  sound.     Then  one  rose  with  a  deep  "goom/'  advano^^d  a 
pace  or  two,  and  again  stood  looking  up,  while  with  be^^-^iug 
heart  and  levelled  rifle  I  watched  him  closely.     But  he  tti-^^'ned 
towards  the  kill  again,  and  when  the  tearing  of  llesh  wiv^  re- 
sumed I  breathed  more  freely.      Half  an  hour  afterwards      one 
of  them  got  up  and  went  away.     Unfortunately,  as  I  afterv^'^ards 
discovered,  it  was  the  lion.     And  so  the  hours  passed  by.         The 
lioness  ate  and  lay  down,  then  got  up  and  turned  to  again-    "5  ^^^ 
all   the  while    her   mate   never   returned,  and   no  chano^   was 
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afforded  me  of  a  shot.     I  could  tell  by  the  diminished  ardour 

^th  which  she  attacked  the  meat,  and  the  unseemly  noises  she 

'^^e,  that  she  was  getting  "  full  inside,"  and  fearing  that  after 

ftU  I  might  lose  both  of  them,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  take  the 

^eiy  poorest  chance  that  offered  rather  than  let  both  get  away ; 

^d  before  long  the  opportunity  came.     The  lioness  suddenly 

*^^  up,  walked  a  few  steps  away,  grunted  deeply  several  times, 

•«eii  returned  and  stood  looking  hard  at  me,  her  eyes  gleaming 

Y*e  living  fire.    She  remained  thus  for  a  minute  or  two,  then,  in  a 

^o^  8  usual  silent,  ghostly  fashion,  she  passed  round  to  the  back  of 

^y  bush.     By  Jove !  I  wished  myself — well,  6  feet  higher  then, 

.  ^^7  ^te.     I  dare  not  turn — scarcely  dare  move  a  muscle — but 

/^th  ready  rifle  awaited  her  next  move.     Then  I  heard  her  sniff- 

8  loudly,  and  a  tearing  sound  and  rustling  of  bushes,  and  I  at 

^^^  divined  what  she  was  about. 

-A.t  the  boys'  request  I  let  them  cut  ofif  a  prime  fat  junk  of 
^^    zebra-meat  whilst  we  were  fixing  things  up  that  afternoon, 
^^   they  had  evidently  hung  it  up  on  the  bush  behind  my  seat 
*^^  gone  away  and  forgotten  it ;  and  now  the  lioness  had  dis- 
^^"^ered  it,  and  evinced  a  particular  fancy  for  such  choice  parts. 
^*^e  tore  it  all  down  from  the  bush  and  ate  it  on  the  spot,  and 
^  Returning  towards  the  kill  passed  close  under  my  bush.     As 
^be  walked  out  in  front  of  me  I  could  see  her  rather  distinctly, 
^^d  at  once  got  my  rifle  on  her.    She  heard  the  slight  movement 
^  made,  and  stopped,  looking  back  at  me.     At  that  moment  I 
^Uched  the  trigger.     A  hoarse  roar — which  at  that  short  dis- 
^iance  was  positively  freezing  in  its  intensity  of  rage  —  and  a 
"J^longed  scuffle  followed  the  shot.     I  strained  my  eyes  in  vain 
to  watch  her  movements,  but  could  hear  her  apparently  dragging 
herself  along  the  ground  to  a  spot  some  40  feet  distant,  where, 
as  the  spoor  in  the  morning  showed,  she  sat  on  her  haunches, 
glaring  towards  me  and  roaring  loudly  at  intervals.     Then  she 
either  lay  or  fell  down,  and  I  could  no  longer  hear  her  at  all. 
For  the  first  time  I  heard  my  Eover's  deep  bark  in  the  distance, 
and  then  I  felt  cool  and  collected  again  after  the  past  excitement. 
Half  an  hour  afterwards  I  heard  the  lion — some  300  yards 
away,  apparently — grunting.     He  had  heard  the  shot,  I  sup- 
pose, and  possibly  had  my  wind,  as  he  was  walking  about  in 
a  half -circle  from  one  side  to  the  other,  as  if  afraid,  though 
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aiudouSy  to  approach.  At  last  I  heard  Mm  ooming  on,  as  fclia 
lioneBS  evidently  did  also;  for  she  moved  off  towaxds  a  pafcch  of 
long  grass  about  60  jBida  distant,  where  she  lay  dlentb  Ihe 
lion  came  again  to  the  carcass,  taking  no  notice  whatever  of  the 
wounded  lioness.  And  I  confidently  expected  to  get  a  sho6  ^ 
dawn,  for  it  was  now  about  3  A.M. ;  but,  to  my  great  disiq^int- 
ment,  I  soon  after  heard  his  retreating  steps  in  the  bush.  An* 
other  half -hour  and  the  chances  would  have  been  ttaaof^j  in 
favour  of  my  bagging  him. 

Dawn  at  last !  and  right  pleased  was  I  once  more  to  be  aUd  to 
stretch  my  cold  numbed  feet  I  went  over  to  where  the  UoneBS 
had  been  lying,  and  then  followed  the  blood-qpoor  to  the  edge  of 
the  patch  of  cover  which  die  had  entered:  a  loud  roar  greeted 
me,  a  warning  that  made  me  retire  more  rapidly  than  graoefaUy. 
I  then  climbed  a  low  tree,  but  could  see  nothing  of  her,  aa  she 
lay  in  very  long  grass;  but  as  she  seemed  unable  to  oliaxge,  I 
again  approached  the  patch  and  threw  stones  in.  She  answered 
each  with  a  growl,  but  would  not  show  up;  and  as  I  did  not  fed 
aimoua  to  go  into  such  cover  and  look  for  her,  I  decided  to  go 
badk  and  call  the  boys.  When  I  had  gone  about  50  yaid%  I 
iMqppened  to  glance  round,  and  saw  the  Ikm^  bounding  away 
through  the  long  grass  150  yards  distant  I  made  the  great 
mistake  of  firing  at  him,  and  the  greater  one  still  of  missing 
him.  Had  I  left  him  alone  he  would  not  have  gone  far  before 
standing,  as  he  was  evidently  waiting  for  the  lioness ;  but  my 
bullet  evidently  went  near  him,  for  he  set  ofif  at  a  tremendous 
pace,  and  though  I  ran  myself  dead-beat,  I  never  saw  him  again. 

At  the  camp  I  had  a  cup  of  cofifee,  and  returned  with  the  boys 
and  Eover  to  hunt  up  the  lioness.  Eover  started  away  at  once 
on  the  fresh  spoor  of  the  lion,  so  when  we  reached  the  patch  in 
which  I  left  the  lioness  I  sent  a  boy  up  a  tree  to  see  if  he  could 
make  her  out  He  said  he  could  see  her  indistinctly,  and  was 
pointing  out  the  position  when  Eover  returned.  I  called  him 
up  at  once,  gave  him  the  spoor,  and  entered  the  cover  with  him. 
In  an  instant  he  dashed  in,  and  his  fierce  barking  guided  me  to 
the  spot  .  The  lioness  lay  half  on  her  side — her  hind-quarters 
evidently  injured  —  striking  viciously  at  the  dog,  who  was 
dancing  frantically  round  her,  and  growling  loudly  without 
cessation.     I  slipped  round  behind  her  in  the  long  grass  and 
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climbed  on  to  a  large  ant-heap,  at  the  foot  of  which  she  lay. 
As  I  reached  the  top  and  looked  over,  the  lioness  heard  me 
and  turned  half  round,  only  to  be  again  furiously  baited  by  my 
plucky  dog.  A  quick  report,  another  shot  fell  on  the  clear 
morning  air,  and  with  a  stifled  grunt  and  a  convulsive  tremor 
throughout  her  body,  the  lioness  rolled  over  on  her  side  dead ; 
while  Eover,  after  a  final  tug  at  her  cheek,  quietly  lay  down 
beside  her,  with  a  look  at  me  as  much  as  to  say,  "Are  you 
satisfied,  master  ? " 

The  shot  I  fired  at  night  had  passed  down  through  her  back, 
injuring  the  lumbar  vertebra),  and  accounted  for  her  inability  to 
charge. 

She  was,  I  think,  the  largest  lioness  I  have  ever  shot — a  great, 
powerful,  magnificent  brute,  in  splendid  condition  and  with 
perfect  teeth,  a  trophy  well  worth  a  night's  watching,  though 
at  the  time  I  felt  very  sore  about  the  lion.  Her  length  over  all 
was  8  feet  7^  inches,  the  flat  skin  just  as  it  was  stripped  off' 
9  feet  2  inches,  shoulder  height  3  feet  3  inches. 

One  curious  incident  I  should  mention.  These  lions  had  not 
only  buried  the  entrails  of  the  zebra  in  the  sand,  but  had  also 
similarly  put  away  the  tail — which  was  torn  off  at  the  root — 
burying  it  carefully  and  deeply.  A  few  hairs  above  ground  led 
to  its  discovery  by  my  boys. 

Much  to  my  regret,  we  had  to  leave  the  lion,  as  we  had  a  long 
tramp  before  us  to  catch  the  waggons  up,  as  well  as  all  our 
paraphernalia  to  carry ;  but  a  lioness  brought  to  bag  shortens  a 
long  road  wonderfully,  and  before  we  had  even  commenced  to 
notice  the  distance,  we  caught  sight  of  our  camp,  and  the  oxen 
grazing  contentedly  upon  the  old  mealie-stalks  in  a  deserted 
Kafir-garden,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mklowi.  The  waggons  were 
drawn  up  under  the  wide-spreading  branches  of  a  large  fig-tree, 
from  out  whose  depths  of  leafy  shade  came  the  constant  flutter- 
ing and  screaming  of  the  beautiful,  lively  Rlippers  parrots,  and 
the  soft  cooing  of  the  dainty  little  Namaqua  doves. 

We  soon  had  the  spoils  taken  from  the  tawny  lion  stretched 
out  upon  the  sand,  with  a  noisy  crowd  of  natives  examining 
them,  whibt  I,  after  a  wash  and  a  substantial  meal,  lit  my  pipe 
and  sat  down  to  recount  the  tale  of  the  night's  adventure  to  my 
comrade& 
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CHAPTEE   XXL 

LION-HUKTIKQ  (e(mti$i/iied). 

An  untimely  end~Pn>pitioii»— ''The  best-laid  aebenieB  o'miee  and  mtnj' 
&e. — An  extensive  bnsh-firfr— Yidsnis  to  the  flamee— A  ehaifed  waato 
A  misnomer— Ichnenmon— In  pariona  state---Gi!mind-li6iii])illlB--Sig)Ba 
of  life— Oat  of  their  element— Qixaife— Lions  at  last— Shooliiit-lMi^T- 
Ynltoies  on  the  wing— Chaxlie,  ^  old  ''moka ''---*  Wharitlialt*--A 
snap-shot— Defiance— Bad  shooting-— My  hoxae  bolts— A.  dhaige  Ool> 
lapse— '^ Pas  op !"— A  little  spit-fixe— In  deteoe  id  her  eiib— A  laiga 
lioness— Leona— To  London— A  sensational  pletnre— T^  fat  tiia  otfwr 
lioness— The  lion's  voice— Under  other  eixenmstaiioe^-A  eantknM  tap* 
proach— Gone  away— FoUow  the  ipooi^— A  bit  ci  exeitemeiit— A  gfmfe^ 
A  stiff  rim — ^An  old  veteran— Plans  for  a  nigbt-wateh — Snpper — Ohange 
of  diet — A  painful  necessity — Feeling  sleepy — Try  the  alternatives — 
Rhyming — Dreaming — Stem  reality — "  Little  things  please  little  minds" 
— Full  bellies — Close  quarters — Quarrelsome  diners — To  the  health  of 
Felts  Leo — Too  much  start — Companions  from  the  cradle. 

I  HAVE  already  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  events  which  led  me 
to  trek  down  to  the  hunting-country  in  the  season  of  1891  as 
speedily  as  possible,  and  to  the  unlooked-for  delays  experienced 
upon  the  road.    The  proposal  made  to  me  by  the  old  Boer  hunter 

V ,  that  we  should  join  forces  and  trek  into  Gazaland  for 

elephants,  had  only  met  with  my  partial  approval ;  or  rather 
I  should  say  that  I  scarcely  expected  the  suggestion  would  ever 
assume  practical  shape,  as,  knowing  some  of  the  many  idiosyn- 
crasies of  Boer  nature,  it  seemed  to  me  unlikely  that  we  should 
be  able  to  agree  upon  the  terms  of  partnership.  But  I  certainly 
little  thought  that  death  would  step  in  and  overthrow  our 
scarcely -formed  plans.  However,  it  was  so,  and  the  bronzed, 
hale  old  fellow  who  had  been  so  strong  and  well  when  we  parted 
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last,  and  had  so  forcibly  urged  upon  me  the  desirability  of  my 
meeting  him  down  on  the  Libombo,  was  in  a  few  weeks'  time, 
and  ere  we  could  meet  again,  sleeping  his  last  long  sleep  on  the 
reedy  banks  of  the  Timbabati  river,  another  victim  to  malarial 
fever  and  dysentery.  Hence  I  gave  up  the  original  idea  entirely, 
and  resolved  to  spend  the  brief  remaining  portion  of  the  season  in 
searching  for  lions  and  leopards  in  my  old  hunting-veldt.  My 
whole  personnel  was  nearly  perfect — human,  equine,  and  canine. 
I  knew  the  country  well,  and,  what  was  more  to  the  point,  knew 
from  past  experience  almost  the  exact  locality  where  lions  would 
probably  be  found ;  therefore  to  all  appearances  my  chances  of 
success  were  exceptionally  good. 

Lions  are  undoubtedly  great  travellers,  and  the  distances  they 
will  cover  in  a  night  would  astonish  any  one  unacquainted  with 
their  habits :  a  lion  walking  at  his  ordinary  pace  appears  to  be 
moving  slowly,  as  indeed  he  actually  is,  so  far  as  muscular  action 
is  concerned,  but  he  nevertheless  covers  a  great  deal  of  ground 
on  account  of  the  enormous  length  of  his  stride.  But  I  have 
found  that  where  a  certain  locality  is  specially  selected  by  them 
as  supplying  their  requirements, — food,  water,  and  cover, — there 
they  will  always  be  found  in  greater  or  less  numbers,  and  though 
on  occasions  wandering  to  great  distances,  will  return  to  such  a 
spot  within  a  day  or  two. 

The  previous  season  I  had  burnt  off  all  the  grass  near  this 
particular  lion-preserve  of  mine  at  an  early  date,  relying  upon 
finding  this  year's  growth  far  advanced — in  fact  dry  and  inflam- 
mable, so  that  I  should  always  be  able,  by  throwing  in  a  few 
matches,  to  hustle  a  lion  out  of  any  patch  of  cover  into  which  he 
might  have  crept  away.  Unfortunately  this  very  well-arranged 
plan  of  mine  proved,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  a  source  of  disap- 
pointment, for  while  I  was  still  at  my  headquarter  camp,  fixing 
things  up  for  my  absence,  and  shooting  game  for  the  boys  and 
dogs  that  were  to  be  left  behind,  another  hunting-party  passed 
along  on  my  spoor  of  the  previous  year,  and  hearing  of  rhinoceros 
in  the  bush  close  to  my  old  staan-plek  (camp),  "  Khino  Camp," 
hunted  the  country  up  and  down  for  them,  and  eventually  fired 
the  grass. 

And,  by  gad,  that  was  a  fire  !  For  four  days  the  whole  coimtry 
— clothed  in  rank  vegetation  of  eleven  months'  growth,  all  dry  as 
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touchwood- — was  swept  by  the  advancing  coiiUngration.  Day 
after  day  the  dark  smoke-clouds  rolled  along  ia  stifling  masses 
over  tliL'  IreiiibliiiL;  tree-tnps,  or  tmii;^  in  dull  lieavy  cumuli  over 


I  he  tahle-topped  acacw 
in  the  damp  air  of  the 
(■nrly  mornings;  whilst 
beneath,  in  ever-extend- 
ing line,  the  fiei-y  column 
nhnnceii,  now  creeping 
iDsidiouslyalongtlirough 
scanty  wire -grass,  and 
iiver  places  where  the 
troops  of  game  tutd 
trampluii  down  or  L'iiten  oi\'  Llie  herbage;  anon  sweeping  on- 
wards, ever  eastward,  flying  before  the  high  wind  at  noonday. 
In  front  of  the  lire,  from  all  directions,  came  innumerable  Hooka 
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of  insectivorous  birds,  principally  rollers — the  common  and  lilac- 
breasted  variety — and  another  bird  of  resplendent  plumage — the 
isoffia  of  the  natives — a  variety  of  the  Cape  glossy  starling  {Juida 
hicolor).  Hither  and  thither,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  they  darted 
through  the  smoke-laden  air,  playing  havoc  amongst  the  myriad 
forms  of  insect-life  which  fled  before  the  devouring  element.  All 
night  through  the  lurid  flames,  which,  having  acquired  irresistible 
strength,  were  now  quickened  by  the  falling  dew,  raced  tumul- 
tuously  along  over  the  grassy  slopes,  roaring,  crackling,  and  hiss- 
ing ;  forcing  their  way  even  through  the  damp  green  reed-beds, 
and  startling  the  echoes  as  the  thick  canes  cracked  with  reports 
like  rifle-shota  Here  on  the  morrow  will  be  found  the  charred 
bodies  of  many  a  snake,  lizard,  and  shrivelled  land-tortoise,  many 
a  luckless  field-rat  and  ground-pig ;  while  all  day  long  the 
weaver-birds,  the  winged  dwellers  amongst  the  reeds — who  had 
thought  their  swinging-cradle  nests  secure  from  all  harm — will 
wheel  and  flutter  around  the  smoking  ash-heaps,  uttering  shrill, 
wild  cries  of  distress  for  the  fate  of  their  callow  broods. 

Still  onwards,  scorching,  withering,  blasting,  until  at  last  from 
the  cool  shaded  banks  of  the  Nguanetsi  to  the  sterile  slopes  of 
the  libombo  mountains,  naught  is  left  but  a  black  ash-strewn 
plain,  dotted  over  with  a  few  small  patches  of  pale  yellow 
ground,  where  the  destroyer  has  passed  over  and  singed  the 
young  spring  grass,— strips  of  scorched  bush,  and  great  blackened 
tree-stumps,  into  whose  very  vitals  the  fire  has  eaten,  and  which 
for  many  days  after  will  continue  to  give  forth  fire  and  smoke, 
until  at  last,  completely  gutted  by  the  flames,  they  fall  on  the 
blackened  earth  with  an  echoing  crash,  amid  showers  of  red 
glowing  sparks. 

What  a  dreary  scene  meets  the  eye  as  we  ride  next  morning 
over  the  charred  waste !  The  silence  of  the  grave,  black  desola- 
tion everywhere !  One  might  be  excused  for  wondering  how 
anything  that  had  life  could  possibly  have  escaped ;  and  yet 
there  is  evidence  that  some  creatures  have  learned  wisdom  from 
past  experience,  for  the  ubiquitous  "  ground-squirrels  " — as  they 
are  erroneously  termed  here— are  very  much  in  evidence,  scam- 
pering backwards  and  forwards,  their  rapid  course  marked  by 
puffs  of  ash-dust  as  they  speed  towards  the  nearest  thorn-trees, 
and  peep  knowingly  at  us  over,  under,  and  between  the  black, 


scorched  branches.  These  quaint  little  fellows — the  injiiuiniu  of 
the  uativea— are  a  species  of  mongoose,  or  rather  ichneuinon,  very 
closelj  allied  to  the  pencilled  ichDeiimon,  if  not  actually  identiciil 
with  it.  They  live  in  holes  amongst  the  roots  of  the  trees,  or 
even  in  the  hollow  trees  themselves,  and  are  much  prized  by  th« 
natives  for  the  sake  of  their  tails,  which  they  work  up  into  hair 
ornaments,  the  pencilled  hairs  of  the  tails  lending  them3<;lves  to 
Tery  pretty  effects.  There  are  two  varieties — one  dark  rufous  in 
colour,  the  other  yellowish  brown.' 

Ajid  there  is  the  ugly,  fierce-looking  black  'mainba,  the  justly- 
dreaded  king  amongst  South  African  snakes,  gliding  back  into 
a  hole  in  that  old  tree,  his  forked  tongue  quivering  menacingly, 
and  his  cold  steely  eyes  looking  down  on  us  angrily  from  above. 
He  has  evidently  fled  to  that  spot  for  refuge  from  the  fire,  but 
we  notice  that  the  tiee  he  has  chosen  is  burning  fiercely  below, 
and  it.  ia  only  a  matter  of  perhaps  three  or  four  days  before  it 
must  fall,  and  if  the  'mamba  happens  to  be  on  the  under  side  he 
will  fare  badly.  His  only  chance  is  to  drop  to  the  ground ;  and 
but  that  he  is  too  quick  for  me,  I  would  have  anticipated  the 
fall  of  the  tree  by  the  more  certain  rifle-bullet 

Hark  !  what  is  that  hollow  dnmiraing  sound  proceeding  (ronj 
that  clump  of  thick  bush  lower  down  the  ridge  ?  "  Oom,  oom, 
oomoom,  oom '  "  constantly  reiterated  without  cessation ;  a  weird 
sound  truly.  It  can  be  heard  every  afternoon  and  early  morning 
throughout  the  Low  Country,  but  unless  one  is  very  circumspect 
he  will  rarely  get  a  glimpse  of  the  birds  {insingim)  that  produce 
it.  They  assemble  in  little  flocks  of  eight  or  ten,  and  are  wary 
beyond  belief,  winging  their  heavy  flight  away  through  the  trees 
upon  the  most  distant  approach  of  danger.  They  are  speciallj 
fond  of   new  -  burnt  ground,  where  they  devour  the   scorched 

'  I  h&ve  unco  Been  a  black  varietj,  but  1  tlimk  it  must  be  of  rare  oocumooa  : 
one  Buch  specimeD  I  saw  near  the  juiictian  of  the  Qroot  and  Klem  Let»ba  riven  ; 
another  south  of  the  Sabi,  on  the  iraterahed  oE  the  Hatawamba  and  Matainiii 
rivers ;  and  a  third,  if  I  am  not  mistakeD,  in  British  Central  Africa,  at  a  place 
called  Sudibi,  to  the  west  of  Tahikwawa,  and  between  that  station  and  Tett«,  on 
the  ZambesL  I  shut  the  oiie  seen  near  the  Matavamba  with  my  -320  rook  rifle, 
but  regret  that  the  specimen  was  so  injured  by  the  bullet  that  I  could  not  piece 
the  skin  together,  it  being  completel;  cut  in  half.  The  animal  was  14  inchea  in 
total  length,  of  which  the  tail  occupied  7  iuchea.  The  colour  wae  very  deep 
brownish  black,  with  black  peQcillinga  more  distinct  upon  the  dorsal  line  than 
elsewhere,  and  abaent  on  the  head  and  under  parts. 
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insects  and  reptiles  killed  by  the  passing  fire,  their  food  being 
almost  entirely  of  an  animal  nature.     They  are  very  generally 
<^lle<i,  but  of  course  most  erroneously,  turkey-buzzards,  for  what 
possible  reason  it  is  indeed  hard  to  determine.     As  a  matter  of 
^act,    they  are  the  African  ground-hornbill.     This  bird  is  about 
the   size  of  a  turkey-hen.    The  bill  of  a  large  one  I  shot  meas- 
ures  9  inches  in  total  length  from  the  base,  over  the  "  horn,"  to 
•^he    t>ip  of  the  upper  mandible,  the  horn  itself  being  3  inches. 
""^th.  mandibles  have  serrated  edges.    The  tongue  is  rudimentary 
and   fleshy ;  the  bare  skin  around  the  base  of  the  bill  and  on  the 
cheolts  is  red,  with  an  orange  shade ;  bill  black.      The  head, 
^^clc^  back,  upper  part  of  the  wings,  and  upper  tail  coverts  are 
^ee j>    \j]^Q  black ;  throat,  chest,  under  parts  of  wings  and  tail 
^it:^.    The  tips  of  the  primaries  are  white,  as  are  some  of  the 
f^^^^^^^iidaries.     This  description  I  only  give  from  memory,  as  I 
^^^   no  skin  of  the  bird  in  my  possession.     They  seldom  perch 
,         t^ees,  although  I  believe  they  roost  in  the  branches,  but 
*"*  Xag  the  day  are  invariably  found  on  the  ground.     Several 
^  ago  I  had  a  young  one  in  my  possession.     It  was  of  a 
tied  grey  colour  all  over.     He  would  eat  almost  anything, 
.     ^   ^vas  most  expert  at  catching  pieces  of  meat  that  were  thrown 
^t.     In  eating  a  small  frog,  it  would  seize  it  between  the  tips 
its  beak,  throw  it  up  in  the  air,  and  catch  it  smartly  in  its 
^^V\et  in  its  descent,  swallowing  it  whole. 
1^     Proceeding  further,  we  see  still  other  signs  of  life — creatures 
,J^^t  have  returned  to  survey  the  ruins  of   their  old   haunts. 
"^^ere,  standing  under  a  tree,  rubbing  his  heavy  annulated  horns 
^^ainst  a  low  sooty  bough,  is  a  fine  old  solitary  sable  antelope 
^ull,  his  dark  hide  almost  indistinguishable  against  the  surround- 
ing blackness.      He   wheels   round    and   stands  gazing  at   us, 
^Jiotionless  as  a  statue,  until  we  ride  past,  and  then  with  arched 
^eck  starts  off  at  a  long  swinging  gallop.      Later  on  we  come 
Across  a  scared-looking  group  of  koodoo  cows,  accompanied  by  a 
young  bull,  which  scatter  on  our  approach,  and  run  hither  and 
thither  in  blank  bewilderment.     All  seem  wandering  aimlessly 
about  in  search  of  their  old  haunts — the  long  dry  grass  in  which 
they  were  wont  to  lie  up  during  the  noonday  heat  in  the  shade 
of  the  grouped  thorn-trees,  and  the  dark  cool  retreats  by  the 
river-banks  under  the  spreading  fronds  of  pahnite  and  spear- 
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iraaft  A  zr^.f.^  it  itwh:  oaizy.  icjirae-Tiicfid  C4ibcioii:s — £kr  larger 
in  ri-ift  "iliaa  ilifise  :f  lie  iiZr-riiEisra' — zhskz  oavis  been  innbbing 
tu^.nz  -^ariSTi-T^  5:r  ::ie  larnj:  ziaecs  imi  repciles  strewn  in 
^^naaaii*  ;'^^  Jie  ir^,»TaiL  ^corde  attit  zi  a  J^xid  of  black 
irise:,  -yirh.  tt^i  j£:»:erinc  irfes  ixui  ieer  r«Gcaiit  larks,  at  our 

Thiir^  'n  v.e  :cT:«j<iid  ii«ie.  ir.«:.  :c  i  small  witer-coorse  stands 
a  damp  :c  wC'ie  tiesce  -^j-rn*;  :l5  *ciscKioTL?Iy,  and  stamping  and 
pawiiLtr  "ip  'lie    ila-.k    L-fh.     Thev  lo.k  Tery  -^olin-like,  these 
dark-inazj^i   -;rtar7Lr»=:»-   ir.«i   ciire  in  keepin:z  with  the  scene. 
Xow  tLej  'xin  r:iiii':.  -TiU'ip  Tip  ihe  bank  a  little^  then  cross  orm^ 
to  our  «iiie.  zLeiL  :  c  ::::— itreani  ajiin.  their  zKr^t  un wieldv  heai 
iM^jhhiLa  T:p  an*!  •i'jwn  wirii  n^ocfjconoos  re^znlaritr  as  they  folio 
estch  ^kIjct  :n  In-iian  die :  back  over  the  spruit  s^ain,  and  ronn 
they  come.    Halt  I    A-jifn  they  face  as,  swishin«j  their  long  blac: 
tails  and  stamping  impatiently.     Then  the  leader  snorts  out  h 
defiance,  and,  wheeling  round  with  marvellous  regularity,  th 
$p^op  off  and  disappear  amon;ist  the  brushwood  in  a  cloud  of  du 

Ere  we  return  to  camp  again  we  see  five  lordly  giraflTe,  e 

dently  not  impressed  with    the   desirability  of  grass -bu 

hurrying  along  to  where  they  may  find  something  better  to 

than  the   crisp  charred   acacia  -  leaves  of  this  district.      Tb^. 

glide  along  lite  very  ghosts,  silently  and   with  apparentljr 

little  effort  —  their  towering  forms,  rich  colours,  their  lifeUCI 

n^'ility,  prfr<^fntinj  a  .-trikinc:  contrast  to  the  dead  world  aron 

i]i(:Ui.     Th^.'V  v/)    -iniid  ioT  a  while  and  stare  at  us  in  wend 

vvitli  th<;ir  ,j:i>-ra  lu-troii-  eves,  as  it  to  ask  us  whetlier  we  are 

blauH-   for  iiitrodu^iir/  the  devourinL:  element    into   their  loiisr 

frequent»!d  feediiiL'-;irounds.     'J'hen  they  move  off  without  soun» 

without  f-liort,  without  unseemly  haste,  the  checkered  litrhts  ar 

shadf'H  jilayin;,'  over  their  izlossy  hides  till  they  vanish  among 

the  trees  like 

"  Sliiulow-  >traii;^'»',  that  .st't-m  to  fly, 
()Iio~t-lik('   Iroiii  iiiv  earthly  eve." 

And  whf'ii   they  are  ^^jne  we  say  to  ourselves,  "  What  splend 
crcalurcs!"  and  start  to  reilect  upon  the  why  and  wherefore 
the  livrs  of  such  heautiful  harndess  animals,  that  seemed  doom 
tn  full  hcforc  th(j  deadly  ritle,  or  to  stagger  away  wounded,  to  d  -^^ 
l»y  I  lie  fan^^^s  of   beasts  of  prey.     JUit,  at  any  rate,  we  have  ix<^ 
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^^^^gns  upon  the  lives  of   these,  so  our  admiration  is  all   the 

^-^  did  not  take  me  very  long  to  find  out  that  the  destructive 

fk^  ^ad  utterly  laid  waste  my  promising  shooting-grounds.    With 

^^  exception  of  a  few  ostriches  flying  at  speed  over  the  black 

p^^vind,  and  an  occasional  Burchell's  zebra  or  small  clump  of 

^pala,  there  was  absolutely  no  game  in  the  place  to  support 

^^iis;  so,  for  the  time  being,  I  was  compelled  to  relinquish  my 

^^ginal  intention  of  making  a  permanent  camp  close  to  where 

^  encountered  the  lions  the  previous  year.     Some  timely  rain, 

however,  did  a  world  of  good,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the 

^reen  grass  commenced  to  spring  and  game  returned. 

One  day  two  of  my  boys  who  had  been  out  scouting  told  me 
'^hey  had  heard  lions  out  on  the  Timbabati  watershed,  the 
^3entral  point  of  my  hunting-ground.  So  I  packed  up  a  light 
waggon,  put  in  a  span  of  donkeys  (all  the  country  was  more  or 
less  infested  with  fly),  and  moved  off  towards  Rhino  Camp, 
which  I  reached  on  July  30th.  On  the  31st,  August  1st  and  2d, 
I  had  some  good  sport,  and  on  the  latter  date  shot  a  wonderfully 
fat  giraffe  cow — in  fact,  the  fattest  head  of  game  I  secured  on  the 
trip.  On  this  day  the  waggon  had  trekked  from  Rhino  Camp 
over  the  watershed  to  my  old  camp,  on  what  I  have  named  Lion 
River,  a  tributary  of  the  Vimbangwenya.  The  following  day  was 
Sunday,  but  the  meat  of  the  giraffe  had  to  be  brought  on — it 
was  too  good  to  lose.  That  night  we  heard  lions  roaring  freely 
on  the  watershed  some  six  miles  distant,  and  on  the  Monday 
morning  I  took  a  long  round  in  that  direction,  accompanied  by 
two  boys,  to  see  if  we  could  tumble  across  a  kill.  We  saw 
nothing,  however,  so  I  set  to  work  to  try  and  kill  something 
for  bait.  For  a  long  time  nothing  presented  itself  as  a  leonine 
sacrifice,  but  when  returning  to  camp  I  secured  a  solitary  old 
wildebeeste  bull,  carrying  fine  horns  of  20^  inches  from  bend  to 
bend  inside.  He  died  hard,  as  they  usually  do,  and  gave  me  a 
long  chase.  We  covered  him  up  carefully,  and  struck  off  for 
camp,  about  four  miles  distant.  A  little  farther  on  I  saw  a  good 
troop  of  about  fifty  wildebeeste,  and  after  a  tiring  chase  got  up 
to  them,  was  able  to  put  in  a  fair  shot,  and  hit  a  good  bull  hard. 
The  scrub  was  thick,  and  somehow  I  lost  sight  of  the  wounded 
one ;  so,  as  they  ran  up  the  other  slope  I  took  a  shot  at  another, 
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which  ran  about  a  hundred  yards  and  dropped  dead,  shot  through 
the  heart.  This  was  a  nice  fat  cow ;  so  after  taking  away  the 
tit-bits,  we  covered  her  up,  and  again  we  set  off  in  the  direction 
of  camp,  now  close  by.  We  had  to  leave  the  wounded  one,  as 
we  found  no  blood-spoor,  and  concluded  it  had  not  come  so  far 
with  the  troop,  but  had  turned  out  at  once  on  receiving  the 
bullet  and  while  they  were  all  partially  hidden  in  the  bush. 
My  plan  was  to  drag  these  two  carcasses  around  next  day,  and 
return  with  them  to  a  spot  I  would  select  in  the  morning. 

Accordingly,  on  August  5, 1  proceeded  with  two  boys  to  look 
out  a  likely  spot  on  which  to  place  the  drag.  Our  course  lay 
past  the  dead  cow  last  shot,  and  though  vultures  were  flying 
aimlessly  about,  hunting  as  usual,  and  there  was  nothing  to  make 
us  think  lions  were  anywhere  near,  we  approached  the  carcass 
cautiously,  to  find  it  untouched.  I  may  here  remark  that  in  so 
placing  bait  it  is  well  always  to  open  the  belly  of  the  dead 
animal :  the  lions  will  thereby  get  the  scent  far  more  readily, 
whereas,  if  there  be  no  such  guide,  two  or  three  days  may  elapse 
before  they  happen  upon  the  bait. 

We  stopped  a  few  minutes  to  strip  the  skin  from  the  cow  and 
hang  it  up,  and  whilst  so  engaged  noticed  for  the  first  time  a 
large  number  of  vultul^s,  whicli  had  apparently  risen   from  a 
spot  a  little  way  up  the  ridge,  perliaps  200  yards  disiaut.     They 
were  about  in  the  direction  in  which  lay  the  old  wildebeeste  bull, 
but  l)Otli  the  boys  and  uiyst^lf  considered  that  the  place  where 
he  fell  was  much  farther  up  the  ridge.     Anyway,  their  actions 
were  so  suiigestive  that  we  decided  to  turn  and  go  up  in  that 
direction,  tliinkini^'  possibly  the   bull  that  1  wounded  with  the 
trooi)  niiijht  have  fallen  there  and  l>een  discovered  l)v  the  vul- 
tures.      I  was  ridini,'  Charlie,  an  old  salted  "  moke  "  which  I  had 
purchased  from  some  Boers,  a  steady-going  old  stager — the  same 
that  threw  me   so  neatly  on   a  previous  occasion  when   I   en- 
countered three  linns  close  to  the  spot  where  my  waggon  now 
stood.     He  was  usually  a  reliable  horse  for  lion-shootin''  his  air 
of  stolid  indillerence  when  in  close  proximity  to  the  grim  brutes    - 
being  most  amusing :  but   at  the  same  time — though  willing  to  ^ 
do  anything  within  reason  that  might  be  recjuired  of  him  under—:: 
such  circumstances — he  had  a  will  of  his  own,  and  would  exercise=h£. 
it  whenever  a  lion  "demonstrated  "  too  much. 
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I  approached  the  spot  that  appeared  to  be  watched  by  the 
^^"-^vires — my  boys  following  40  or  50  yards  behind — I  saw  before 
™  5^  >\'ide  "  pan,"  one  of  those  hollows  or  depressions  in  the  ground 
^^^''^\ich  rain  collects  during  the  summer-time,  and  where  buflfalo, 
^^^^oceros,  and  wildebeeste  like  to  wallow  in  the  mud,  to  rid 
"^tjaselves  of  flies  and  parasitical  insects.     This  "  pan  "  was  now 
^'l   of  long  wiry  grass  which  had  been  left  untouched  by  the 
^^^nt  fire ;  a  few  low  scattered  thorn-trees  grew  about,  while  to 
^    ^  right  a  rough  ridge  of  rocks  cropped  to  the  surface,  within  a 
•   ^^  yards  of  the  edge  of  the  "  pan."    Almost  before  my  eyes  had 
^^Xy  taken  in  the  surroundings,  I  saw  an  object  moving  slowly 
I  ^^lig  under  the  far  bank,  perhaps  150  yards  distant.     The  sun 
^^  only  just  risen,  and  looking  full  into  its  low  level  rays,  I 
^Vild  not  make  the  thing  out  at  all,  and  stopped  an  instant,  as 
^^^  boys  ran  up,  to  ask  "What's  that?"     Before  they  could 
^^'^Qwer,  in  fact  before  they  saw  it,  I  recognised  what  it  was — a 
^tie  lioness.     Digging  the  spurs  in,  I  galloped  forward — she  stood 
*^^T  an  instant  looking  at  me — then,  as  1  was  partly  across  the 
*  pan,"  and  within  60  yards  of  her,  pulled  in  and  dismounted. 
"Before  I  could  take  aim,  however,  she  sprang  lightly  up  the  bank, 
'With  a  loud  purr  and  a  graceful  sweep  of  her  tail,  and  made  off. 
I  fired  a  snap-shot  as  she  ran  through  the  bushes,  but  missed. 
Springing  into  the  saddle,  I  had  just  gathered  the  reins  together  and 
shoved  another  cartridge  into  my  rifie  (a  single  '450  Field-Henry), 
when,  with  two  or  three  short  grunts,  another  lioness  rushed  out 
from  under  a  little  patch  of  tliorny  scrub  to  my  right  front.    She 
ran  right  in  front  of  me,  but  stopped  as  I  checked  my  nag,  stand- 
ing with  her  head  held  low,  her  tail  twitching  nervously,  her 
lips  drawn  up  into  a  snarl  of  savage  defiance,  exposing  a  grand 
array  of  teeth,  and  her  forehead  puckered  up  into  numerous 
lines  and  wrinkles.     She  was  not  more  than  thirty  paces  distant, 
and  as  she  seemed  upon  the  very  point  of  charging,  I  fired  from 
the  saddle  at  once.     It  was  a  clean  miss ;  but  I  think  I  may  offer 
as  a  partial  excuse  for  such  shooting  the  fact  that,  in  the  first 
place,  my  rifle  was  a  new  one — I  had  not  fired  half-a-dozen  shots 
out  of  it — and  I  had  not  yet  "  got  into  the  way  of  it,"  and  that 
the  sun  was  glaring  full  into  my  face,  a  position  in  which  an 
ivory  foresight  is  not  good,  as  it  is  apt  to  glimmer  in  the  V  of 
back-sight. 


THE  BUSa-rXLDT. 


The  lioness  had  not  mored }  bo,  detennined  to  "  do  or  die,"  I 
jumped  to  the  grooBd  just  an  ahe  commflnced  walkuig  towaidl 
me  at  a  slow  pace,  keeping  ber  head  down,  and  growling  hoaneU' 
all  the  while.  Aa  I  raised  the  rifle  my  bmte  o{  a  hone  tried  to 
bolt,  and  I  had  to  check  him  with  a  qmck  pnll  at  the  reinik 
The  lioness  advanced  directly  behind  a  low  black  stomp,  and 
stopped  as  ahe  reached  it  For  the  life  of  me  I  ooold  not  get  to 
Bee  her  head  or  cheat ;  bo,  aiming  at  her  shoulder-point  sli^itly 
on  one  side  of  the  stnmp,  I  palled  the  trigger.    At  the  shot, 


•' She  fell  of  a  heap 


and  the  noise  made  by  the  lion,  my  horse  draped  away,  and  with 
flying  reins  and  ringing  irons  galloped  off.  Tlie  lioness  answered 
the  shot  with  a  loud  roar,  making  a  sudden  spring  round  and 
biting  at  her  side,  and  next  instant  with  open  mouth  she  cam& 
straiglit  at  me.  I  jammed  in  another  cartridge — there  was  n» 
time  either  to  close  or  raise  the  rifle — so,  tiring  from  the  hip, 
I  pulled  it  oH'  in  her  face.  Never  was  such  a  collapse :  ahe  just 
fell  of  a  heap  in  her  tracks,  tlie  bullet  having  entered  her  right 
eye  and  smashed  into  her  brain.     So  close  was  she  that  one  of 
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the  wads  had  gone  into  her  eye,  wliich  was  slightly  singed  by  the 
powder. 

My  boys,  who  all  the  time  had  stood  pluckily  behind  me,  caught 
my  horse  and  brought  it  up — he  had  not  gone  far  before  he  stood 
and  looked  hack  to  see  how  matters  went  behind  him — and  I  at 
once  galloped  off  after  the  first  lioness.  Unluckily  I  failed  to 
come  up  with  her ;  she  had  too  much  start,  and  the  bush  was  low 
and  thick,  and  the  ground  too  hard  to  take  the  spoor  in  a  hurry. 
I  had  hoped  she  would  have  remained  close  by,  waiting  for  the 
other  lioness,  but  she  probably  cleared  off  on  hearing  my  three 
shots.  So  I  returned  to  the  boys,  entering  the  "  pan  "  near  to 
the  spot  where  the  first  lioness  had  gone  out.  As  they  walked 
forward  to  take  my  horse,  and  when  within  a  few  yards  of  me, 
Stuurman  shouted  "  Pas  op ! "  ("  Look  out ! "),  and  struck  an 
attitude,  aiming  with  his  gun  at  something  in  the  grass.  I  nipped 
cff  my  horse  and  stood  at  the  ready,  and  next  moment  saw  the 
dumpy  round  head  of  a  lion  cub  as  it  came  bounding  towards 
me  through  the  grass.  I  think  Stuurman  was  petrified  by  the 
violence  of  my  language  as  I  yelled  to  him  not  to  shoot,  but  to 
try  and  catch  it.  Laying  my  rifle  down  I  ran  forward,  the  boys 
closed  up,  and  we  fairly  had  the  little  spitfire  in  between  us. 
But  where  ?  Ah !  that  was  the  question.  Somewhere  between 
us,  we  believed :  not  out  of  the  "  pan,"  that  was  certain,  but  a 
long  way  from  a  prisoner  yet.  A  full-grown  lion  is  able  to  con- 
ceal himself  in  a  small  space,  about  as  well  as  any  other  animal, 
not  to  say  far  better ;  what,  then,  about  a  cub  ?  However,  we 
were  rewarded,  for  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  careful  search,  in 
some  trepidation  lest  we  should  come  upon  it  and  find  it  larger 
than  we  expected,  we  discovered  the  little  brute  lying  under  a 
low  bush,  and  looking  exactly  what  she  was,  an  out-and-out  little 
demon,  glaring  at  us  out  of  her  two  great  yellow  eyes,  and  snarl- 
ing and  spitting  so  fiercely  when  we  approached  her,  it  seemed 
as  if  we  should  have  our  work  cut  out  for  us  to  capture  her. 

"  Now,  Stuurman,  let's  drop  on  it  both  together ! "  And  we 
did  so.  Shades  of  Nimrod  !  what  a  little  fiend  incarnate !  What 
a  worthy  offspring  of  the  brave  and  devoted  mother  who  had 
given  her  life  recklessly,  knowingly,  unhesitatingly  in  its  defence ! 
Now  she  lies  with  cold,  stiffening  limbs  but  a  few  yards  off,  and 
her  cub  cries  in  vain.     With  two  i)airs  of  not  weak  hands  we 
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gripped  the  little  chap,  and  yet  it  raccM<i«l  ai.tibe  retj  ink 
in  nailing  Stnonnan'a  wrial  between  its  dieady  lotwMiWg  Blllar 
teielfa;  and  wxiggHii^  one  fore-paw  ficee,  a^ned  ita  aaaw  on  mj 
aim  from  elbow  to  wmt  in  led  duamtium.  At  hat  I  had  to 
give  oTer  mj  ahare  to  tJie  aeoond  boj^  May,  and  ayaelf  aet  to. 
work  to  ladi  the  little  demon  aecmelj  with  my  bcidle-ieiBa  and 
aome  voordag^  luting  her  roll  aboot  aftenvaida  at  her  own  aweet 
will  in  the  grass.  And  what  langnage  aha  tiaed!  .We  then 
dragged  the  deadlionesa  into  the  ahade^  and  pot  the  eob  to'  her, 
and  then  io^A  lay  qniet»  while  May  wdit  back  to  earap  to  bring 
the  waggon. 

.  On  examining  the  lioness  we  fonnd  that  the  fint  bidlat. ttat 
hither  had  grassed  bar  cheek,  and,  sooriii^  ak»q(  the  ahonlder, 
had  entered  the  ribs,  and  lodged  in  the  fleafay  part  of  the  thjgli. ' 
This,  of  course,  only  served  to  exasperate  her,  and  but  for  the 
Incky  shot  when  chaiging;  I  shonld  in  all  ptobaUIiQr  not  be 
writmg  this  now.  Kte  waa  a  fine  large  lioneai^ .  pale  aOhreiy 
yellow  in  colonr,  in  splendid  condition,  and  in  the  prime  of  HiSb 
her  teeth  beii^  long  and  perfect  Her  length  oyer  all  8  fliafe 
%\  inches,  the  fiat  skin  joat  under  8  fe^  11  indies;  shonldir 
hei^t,  3  feet  2  indiea ;  girth  of  forearm,  1&  iachea. 

Near  the  far  end  of  the  ''pan  "  we  fonnd  the  remains  of  a  wflde- 
beeste  bull  which  the  lions  had  been  eating,  and  which  was  un- 
doubtedly the  wounded  one  that  had  got  away  the  previous  after- 
noon, and  which  the  lions  had  either  found  dead,  or  killed  when 
wounded.  They  had  first  found  it  close  to  where  I  galloped  in 
after  the  lioness,  as  there  we  discovered  the  buried  entrails  ;  they 
had  then  dragged  it  about  60  yards  to  the  spot  where  it  lay,  close 
to  the  stony  ridge  above  mentioned.  When  the  little  waggon 
came  up,  we  put  both  dead  and  living  into  it  and  sent  it  back  to 
camp,  whilst  we  remained  with  some  of  the  donkeys  and  dragged 
the  other  wildebeeste  bull  and  the  cow  to  the  one  spot,  placing 
all  in  a  reeking  heap,  and  covering  it  over  from  the  vultures,  in- 
tending to  return  at  dawn  next  morning  and  try  for  a  shot  at  the 
other  lioness,  which  I  confidently  expected  to  return. 

Tlie  cub  was  a  well  -  developed  fat  little  thing,  probably 
about  four  months  old  —  judging  by  the  time  she  afterwards 
shed  her  milk-teeth.  She  also  had  helped  the  others  in  disposing 
of  the  wildebeeste  flesh,  as  her  stomach  was  enormously  dis- 
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tended  For  a  long  time,  of  course,  we  could  do  nothing  towards 
taming  her — the  thousand  strange  noises,  sights,  and  smells  about 
the  camp  precluded  all  possibility  of  such  a  result — but  she  lapped 
cow's  milk  and  ate  meat  with  great  gusto  from  the  first.  I  had 
a  wattle  cage  built  for  her  on  a  Scotch  cart,  and  in  this  brought 
her  out  of  the  hunting-veldt.  At  first  she  certainly  disliked  me 
above  every  one,  and  used  to  get  wildly  excited  if  she  saw  me 
handling  a  lion's  skin ;  but  before  I  trekked  out  of  the  hunting- 
country  I  could  clean  her  cage,  and  she  would  take  meat  from* 
my  hand.  Before  long  she  became  very  tame,  and  when  at  home 
used  very  frequently  to  sleep  out  at  night,  always  returning 
again  for  her  food.  I  gave  her  nothing  but  raw  meat,  and  I 
should  be  afraid  to  say  how  many  head  of  game  I  killed  for  her 
during  the  two  years  I  kept  her.  However,  latterly  Leona,  as  I 
called  her,  grew  too  big  and  rough  for  me  to  manage — indeed  she 
used  to  kill  fowls  and  goats,  to  say  nothing  of  mauling  horses ; 
so  eventually,  by  waggon,  punt,  train,  and  steamer,  she  found  her 
way  to  England  in  1893,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  presenting 
her  to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London. 

In  reviewing  the  day's  proceedings,  I  came  to  tlie  conclusion 
that  it  was  a  lucky  thing  1  had  my  new  rifle,  which  had  been 
brought  on  to  my  camp  immediately  upon  its  arrival  from  Eng- 
land ;  for  I  should  have  been  in  an  awkward  fix  had  I  been 
armed  with  the  Metford,  wliich,  owing  to  the  striker  being  worn, 
had  so  constantly  missed  fire.  Cigar's  ox-whip,  as  described  some 
time  ago  in  a  sensational  picture  in  one  of  the  weekly  illustrated 
papers,  would  have  been  almost  as  useful  a  weapon  as  such  a 
rifle  ;  only,  fortunately  for  themselves,  lionesses  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
such  sleepy  creatures  as  to  be  caught  lying  on  the  broad  of  their 
backs  when  one  of  their  cubs  is  already  awake  to  a  sense  of 
danger — the  position  in  wliich  they  were  depicted  in  the  sketch. 

I  made  a  great  mistake  that  night  in  not  watching  by  the  bait, 
but  I  did  not  feel  quite  certain  that  the  other  lioness  would  re- 
turn, and  had  no  fancy  for  a  night-watch  over  the  revels  of 
hyaenas  and  jackals ;  besides,  I  was  anxious  to  attend  to  the  cub, 
and  not  leave  it  to  the  tender  mercies  of  my  boys,  who  would 
have  but  little  feelings  of  pity  for  an  isihcana.  It  was  a  mistake ; 
for  it  was  not  yet  fairly  dark  when  we  heard  lions  grunting  out 
on  the  ridge  in  the  direction  of  the  bait.     Had  it  not  been  quite 


■0  Itr,  I  would  have  crept'ont  witii  a  Uue-l^ifc:  mt  St  m 
deemed  it  best  to  wait  till  monniig.  I  awoke  aboBt  3  AJt,  ult 
soon  had  mj  little  kettle  Ixaliiig  and  a  o«p  of  rtwring  oofts 
belon  me,  while  the  boT-  who  wu  toaoeomfKajmB  nrcllad  in  a 
tin  beakertol  of  tiie  same  weloome  faevenge. 

In  half  an  honz'B  time  we  rtatted,  on  lixi4^  tlta  tiaj  annsd 
with  a  heavy  doable  10  smooth-bore,  one  biinl  kwdad  inA 
loc^ien,  the  other  wiUi  bnllet^  wldlst  I  eairiad  my  new  aingla 
^0.  By  reason  of  the  wind  ws  had  to  make  a  wide  einoi^  and 
^iproached  the  spot  from  the  direction  in  whkih  tbe  Knmnii  bad 
deared  ofT  tiie  pievioos  day.  Keedless  to  oiy,  I  had  oanlnlly 
examined  all  the  apjooaches,  so  as  to  be  prepared  fcr  all  amsr- 
gencies.  When  we  reached  the  ridge  of  looks  before  mentioned, 
I  took  my  boots  off  to  enable  me  to  walk  qnietly,  and  tiien  we 
crept  very  cantionaly  along  nnder  cover  of  Uie  ridge  vntil  we 
reached  a  large  'ff^onu-tiee,  about  100  yards  in  front  ol  wkUi 
was  the  spot  I  had  marked  as  being  w^ifain  easy  range  of  any^ 
thing  feeding  at  or  near  the  bait.  Bat  we  had  to  proceed  voy 
gingerly,  as  lions  are  in  the  habits  after  feeding  of  lying  down  in 
patchee  of  grass,  or  under  bashes  or  large  rocks,  some  distuoe 
«way  bom  their  kill,  where  they  remain  until  eiriy  dawn,  and 
then  probably  get  up,  walk  about  the  spot  a  little,  and  finally 
clear  out.  Now,  if  we  chanced  upon  one  under  these  circum- 
atances,  aa  we  were  crawling  on  hands  and  knees,  we  should  cer- 
tainly get  a  scare,  to  say  tlie  least  of  it ;  though  not  but  what 
the  liou  would  in  all  probahility  be  similarly  afTected.  In  such 
cases  the  most  startling  part  of  the  performance  is  the  vocal  solo 
of  the  liou ;  and  perhaps,  after  all,  the  lion's  voice  is  the  worst 
thing  about  him,  although  the  least  to  be  feared. 

When  roaring  loudly  in  concert  with  others  at  a  short  distance 
off,  the  sound  is,  beyond  all  words,  grand  and  awe-inspiring.  In 
fact,  I  have  never  heard  anything  approaching  to  it ;  and  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  ground  actually  trembles  with 
the  volume  of  sound.  I  say  this  unhesitatingly,  for  all  that 
some  would  have  us  believe  to  the  contrary,  maintaining  that 
tliere  is  nothing  in  it,  and  that  it  "  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
the  booming  of  the  cock  ostrich."  I  admit  that  if  the  lion  ia  at 
a  great  distance,  and  therefore  heard  indistinctly,  his  low  grunt- 
ing at  intervals  lias  certainly  much  resemblance  to  the  sound 
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emitted  by  the  ostrich  in  the  pairing  season.  But  that  proves 
nothing;  for  how  easily  can  the  rumbling  of  wheels  over  a 
wooden  bridge  be  mistaken  for  "  heaven's  artillery  " !  Yet  one 
might  as  reasonably  compare  these  two  sounds  as  those  of  the 
ostrich  and  the  lion.  I  speak  with  feeling  upon  this  subject, 
for  I  do  not  like  to  think  that,  on  the  many  occasions  upon 
which  I  have  lain  awake  at  nights,  listening  with  the  keenest 
enjoyment  and  with  quickening  pulses  to  this  grandest  of  desert 
music,  my  imagination  was  all  the  while  running  riot  and 
picturing  a  mountain's  child  where  but  a  Hdiculiis  onus  existed  ! 
It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  various  sounds  produced  upon 
diflTerent  occasions  by  a  lion,  as  no  words  can  possibly  give 
even  a  faint  idea  of  the  depth  and  power  of  that  mighty  voice 
as  he  roars  in  uncontrolled  freedom,  nor  of  its  harsh  fierce 
savageness  when  he  is  angered  or  wounded.  The  sound  most 
frequently  heard  is  the  low  muffled  grunting  which  he  utters 
when  prowling  about,  and  frequently  as  a  call  to  other  lions — 
although  the  word  "grunting"  seems  scarcely  applicable,  for 
there  is  nothing  harsh  about  it  as  about  the  cry  of  the  leopard : 
it  is  a  deep,  solemn  "  Goom  !  goom  ! "  repeated  at  long  intervals. 
It  is  only  when  full  fed,  or  when  he  has  secured  a  head  of 
game,  or  meets  a  number  of  other  lions  at  a  drinking  -  place, 
that  he  roars  freely.  The  opening  notes  start  in  a  comparatively 
high  key :  "  Aa — oom  !  aa — oom !  aa — oom  ! "  repeated  three  or 
four  times,  with  a  long  distinct  pause  between  each ;  then  the 
voice  is  suddenly  lowered — "  Goom  ! — goom  !  goom  !  goom  ! "  the 
notes  following  upon  each  other  in  increasingly  rapid  succes- 
sion— deep  and  loud  at  first,  and  dying  away  in  heavy  and,  if 
at  close  quarters,  distinctly  audible  sighs. 

But  the  lion  makes  other  sounds  of  far  diflferent  import,  much 
harsher  and  more  disconcerting  than  these,  because  usually  heard 
at  very  close  quarters.  Disturbed  at  a  meal  when  his  appetite 
is  not  yet  satisfied,  he  frequently  accompanies  a  demonstration 
with  undignified  angry  snarling ;  and  there  is  his  low  skirring 
growl  when  crouching  in  thick  cover,  uncertain  whether  to  fight 
or  to  fly,  as,  with  flattened  ears  and  nervously  twitching  tail- 
tip,  he  studies  the  situation,  hoping  by  his  hostile  attitude  to 
warn  off  the  rash  disturber  of  his  solitude.  Advancing  warily 
to  the  attack,  the  growling  becomes  a  deep,  continuous  rumble. 


THE  BUEB^VMLJOF.  aaao^ 


BntwaoB  tban  all  llwse  aie  the  dioEt^  haxAt  oofof^tang  gnaotB 
wUdh  mnaOj  mnrxmqmj  a  diaige  wSOi  ^'intaDtb*  Thef  an 
alMolQid^  panfyang  in  lliar  efleet  apon  the  oerfBe,  it  one  is 
amiottoMte  eanoi^  to  poanas  way,  and,  nrhether  heaid  bjr  ii%(hfe 
or  bf  dajr.  ^vcH  ralrnlatfJ  to  test  those  of  the  ooolest  . 

Bot  to  letam  to  our  sabjeck  Our  adnuooe  had  necessarily  to 
be  eaoftioiis  in  the  extreme^  so  as  to  SYoid  linpi^  our  riiea 
^nnst  the  rods  and  Inieding  on  tbonuL  In  Ihe  latter  ease 
Spartan  resignation  and  strict  sQence  were  the  only  atternativesL 
Bat  we  guned  the  bosh  at  last*  and  not  a  sound  had  reaidied 
as  to  lead  ns  to  aospect  we  were  disoovered;  bot^  mi  the  odiar 
hand,  ereiTthii^  seemed-  nnnatmallj  qpriet  in  the  nein^iboiir' 
hood  of  the  bait— so  modi  so,  that  we  felt  bjno  means  oeital» 
that  the  Ikms  were  there  at  alL  I  say  '^Ikms,"  having  omittsA 
to  slate  that  npcm  the  pierioas  day,  after  the  capture  of  the 
GQb»  we  discovered  the  spoor  of  a  thiid  Uon,  ajq^arently.a  halli^ 
grown  animal,  whidi  somdiow  got  away  nnnotioed  daring  ngr 
scnffle  with  the  lioness.  We  therefore  antidpated  finding  this 
tiiird  Ikm,  and  the  lioness  which  escaped,  at  the  carcass. 

It  was  still  dark,  though  dawn  was  near  at  band,  and  we  coald 
make  out  the  carcasses  very  indiBtindly.  I  was  of  half  a  ndnd 
to  continue  our  advance,  with  a  blue-light  ready  to  light  up  at 
an  instaut's  notice ;  but  I  almost  at  once  gave  op  the  idea,  and 
decided  to  lie  still,  keeping  a  careful  watch  till  dawn.  About 
ten  minutes  afterwards  we  heard  something  at  the  bait ;  but,  not 
to  keep  the  reader  on  a  similarly  exalted  pedestal  of  expectation 
to  that  which  we  occupied,  I  will  say  at  once  that  at  daylight 
we  looked  round  and  saw  at  the  carcass  three  jackals  —  two 
big  grey  fellows  and  a  little  red  chap, — ^while  an  old  wiry-haired 
hyaena  skulked  oft'  amongst  the  trees,  looking  thoroughly  ashamed 
of  his  dirty  night's  work.  Advancing  cautiously  to  the  edge  of 
the  "  pan,"  we  peered  round  on  all  sides.  Nothing !  The  lions 
had  been  one  too  many  for  us ;  for  though  they  had  fed  at  the 
carcass,  they  must  have  left  before  we  came,  or  else  discovered 
our  approach  and  silently  made  tracks. 

I  at  once  sent  May  back  to  camp  to  call  some  more  boys  and 
bring  the  dogs,  and  upon  their  arrival  we  took  up  the  spoor. 
Both  lions  had  been  at  the  carcass  and  gone  away  together,  and 
we  held  the  spoor  for  two  miles ;  but  it  eventually  led  us  into 
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some  rocky  ground,  over  which  a  l^r^  troop  of  wildebeeste  had 
passed  quite  recently,  and  all  our  eSbrts.  assisted  by  good  dogs, 
failed  to  unravel  it.  We  had  one  little  piece  of  excitement.  As 
we  were  following  the  spoor  through  a  shallow  "  pan  "  overgrown 
with  long  grass,  I  noticed  at  the  far  end  of  it  a  fallen  thorn- tree, 
its  boughs  hanging  over  and  interlaced  with  creepers,  forming  a 
perfect  and  delightfully  cool  arbour.  While  the  lx>ys  were  pick- 
ing out  the  spoor  and  quietly  encouraging  the  dogs,  I  advanced 
to  this  tree,  which  looked  so  tempting  a  spot  for  a  lion  to  lie  up 
under  during  the  mid-day  heat.  I  got  to  within  a  dozen  yards  of 
it,  and  could  see  inside,  and  there  lay  a  brown  object — evidently 
an  animal  of  some  sort — and,  as  I  thought,  very  possibly  a  lion, 
although  it  made  no  sound.  Silently  beckoning  to  Muntumuni, 
my  head-boy,  to  come  with  the  other  gun,  I  turned  round  as  he 
advanced  quickly,  intending  to  point  out  the  object  and  see  if  he 
also  thought  it  a  lion.  As  I  turned,  however,  there  was  a  sudden 
crashing  of  dead  branches,  and  out  rushed  a  large  reedbuck  ewe, 
passing  between  us  with  tremendous  bounds,  and  leading  my 
pack  after  her  pell-mell.  The  apparition  was  so  sudden  that  I 
was  entirely  taken  by  surprise,  and  had  it  been  a  lion  he  would 
certainly  have  got  away  without  a  shot  Ijeing  fired  at  him. 

At  last  fairly  beaten,  we  returned  to  the  bait,  aud  at  once  set 
to  work  to  make  a  platform  in  a  tree  close  by — in  fact,  just  over 
the  carcass,  and  about  15  feet  from  the  ground.  This  done,  and 
the  bait  properly  covered  up,  we  returned  to  camp.  About  3  p.m. 
I  sent  boys  off  with  my  blankets  and  something  to  sustain  the 
inner  man  during  a  night-watch,  while  I  followed  ou  horseback  a 
Uttle  later.  1  had  not  ridden  a  great  distance  from  camp  when  I 
met  one  of  the  boys  hurrying  back.  He  informed  me  he  had  left 
the  others  watching  the  movements  of  a  particularly  large  giraffe 
upon  which  they  had  come  unexpectedly.  I  accompanied  him, 
and  found  the  animal  had  fed  on  some  distance ;  but  we  at  last 
came  up  with  the  boys,  who  pointed  out  the  animal  about  400 
yards  distant.  He  was  a  solitary  old  black  bull,  the  largest  I 
think  I  have  ever  seen,  before  or  since.  We  had  noticed  his 
spoor  frequently  along  these  ridges,  and  liad  put  him  down  as  a 
giant.  I  was  badly  mounted  unfortunately,  having  left  my  best 
horse  at  the  head  camp  for  fear  of  "  liy,"  and  had  only  old 
Charlie  to  trust  to.     But  I  determined  to  try  aud  bring  the  old 
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fellow  to  bag,  so  cantered  on  towards  him.  He  saw  me  long 
before  I  got  within  fair  range,  and  without  stopping  to  ask  anj 
qnestions,  made  off  at  once. 

Press  him  I  could  not — my  hoise  bad  not  got  it  in  him ;  it  was 
all  I  could  do  to  keep  him  ia  sight.  He  took  almoBt  the  exact 
line  followed  hj  the  lions  that  morning,  passing  through  the 
"pan,"  and  within  arm's-length  of  the  broken  thorn-tree  from 
under  wliich  the  reedbuck  had  jumped  oat.  I  bad  great  diffi- 
culty in  sticking  to  him  through  some  thick  low  scrub  on  ahead ; 
but  my  horse,  though  not  fast,  had  any  amount  of  staying  power. 
The  poor  old  fellow  made  a  gallant  show  (or  his  life;  bat  ft 
sportsman  ia  remorseless  sometimes,  and  as-  I  knew  I  aboold 
very  soon  probably  require  more  bait  for  the  lions,  I  had  no  com- 
punction about  killing  him.  At  last  I  b^an  to  creep  i^,  and 
gave  him  three  shots,  shortly  afterwards  beading  him  and  en- 
deavouring to  turn  him  bock  towards  camp.  Bat  his  race  «>s 
run :  turning  down  a  long  slope  towards  an  open  vall^,  be 
suddenly  came  to  a  stand  and  faced  round,  when  I  gave  1dm  a 
shot  through  the  head,  which  brought  him  down.  I  'Covered  him 
up — an  awful  piece  of  work  this,  for  one  man  without  a  chopper 
^-cnt  off  the  tail,  which  is  the  longest  I  have  ever  seen,  mod 
hurried  back  to  where  I  had  left  the  boys  five  miles  away.  I 
regret  I  had  no  tape-measure  with  me  to  have  taken  this  giant's 
height:  it  must  have  been  19  feet,  though  by  spanning  it — 
twenty-five  spans — it  gave  considerably  more.  The  boys  after- 
wards took  four  Kafir  bidlets — about  12-bore  spherical,  some 
were  only  stones  lead-coated — out  of  him,  one  Martini-Henry 
bullet,  and  one  10-bore  hardened  spherical.  This  will  prove  how 
much  they  are  fired  at  in  a  country  wliere  they  are  fairly  plenti- 
ful. Only  a  few  weeks  before,  as  related  elsewhere,  I  shot  an 
old  "  stink  -  bull "  with  seven  bullets  in  him ;  and,  strangely 
enough,  both  these  giraffes  were  blind  on  one  side,  and  had  old 
wounds  from  lions  upon  their  quarters. 

As  the  giralTe  had  held  a  most  erratic  course,  I  did  not  follow 
my  spoor  back,  tiiinking  I  could  strike  a  bee-line  back,  and 
nearly  lost  my  way  in  so  doing.  In  fact  I  was  riding  in  the 
wrong  direction,  wlien  some  of  the  hoys  met  and  set  me  right. 
Arrived  at  the  spot  selected  for  my  night's  watch,  I  soon  had 
everything  ready,  and   three  blue-lights  securely  tied  in  such 
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a  position  that  on  whichever  side  the  lions  might  happen  to  be 
I  could  throw  a  light  upon  them. 

My  boys  returned  to  camp  at  sundown,  having  received  in- 
structions to  come  up  early  next  morning,  and  to  let  tlie  waggon 
inspan  and  follow.  As  I  felt  somewhat  hungry,  I  opened  a  tin 
of  corned-beef,  and,  with  a  slice  of  bread,  made  a  good  meal,  the 
whole  washed  down  by  a  thimbleful  of  real  Cape  dop.  In 
opening  the  beef-tin,  the  small  circular  piece  of  metal  from  the 
inside  fell  to  the  ground,  and  a  few  hours  later  formed  the 
subject  of  much  mental  reflection  on  my  part. 

Expecting  an  early  visit,  I  was  careful  to  keep  a  bright  look- 
out ;  but  I  fancy  1  must  have  killed  the  giraffe  close  to  where  they 
were  lying  up,  and  they  had  heard  my  shots  and  delayed  moving. 

Just  before  dark  a  large  troop  of  Burcheirs  zebra  and  a  few 
wildebeeste,  followed  by  five  fine  giraffes,  passed  along  just  in 
front  of  me,  the  latter  barely  150  yards  distant.  They  did  not 
hurrj'  at  all  until  they  had  passed,  when  they  crossed  my  wind, 
and  screwing  up  their  tasselled  tails,  sailed  away  into  the 
evening  gloom.  I  thought  it  not  unlikely  that,  as  the  zebra 
were  heading  straight  in  the  direction  from  which  I  expected 
the  lions,  the  latter  might  come  across  tliem,  and  take  a  fancy  to 
a  change  of  diet,  if  the  "  high "  wildebeeste  had  commenced  to 
l>all  upon  their  taste. 

It  soon  became  dark,  for  there  was  not  a  vestige  of  a  moon — 
one  of  those  nights  upon  whicli  watching  becomes,  as  it  were, 
a  painful  necessity,  instead  of  a  source  of  keen  enjoyment  and 
pleasure,  as  it  is  when  there  is  a  moon  overhead.  And  to  make 
matters  worse,  I  was  forced  to  adopt  that  most  comfortable,  but 
to  me  unsatisfactory,  i)lan  of  watching  from  a  platform  up  in 
a  tree.  It  just  means  that,  as  a  rule,  1  go  to  sleep,  as  there 
is  no  call  for  the  exercise  of  tlie  extreme  watchfulness  which 
becomes  a  necessity  when  one  is  on  the  ground.  In  this  case 
there  was  no  help  for  it,  as  upon  that  side  of  the  ridge  from 
which  I  expected  the  lions  there  was  absolutely  no  cover  what- 
ever which,  by  the  addition  of  a  few  tliorn-branelies,  could  have 
been  turned  into  a  useful  schcrni;  and  by  watching  from  the 
other  side  I  should  not  be  able  to  see  the  lions  beliind  the  ridge 
of  stones. 

The  jackals,  however,  quickly  became  active  and  noisy,  and  the 


soreecbii^  howl  of  BOme  h^nenas  startedtiie  ohonu  of  Ibe  ni(^ 
But  nothing  came  up  cloae,  thonj^  it  ia  jnst  poiinble  the  Hou  wen 
about,  hat  attspicioua — aa'  apcm  the  prerioaa  na^tk,  long  ere  tlii^ 
we  had  heard  their  deep.voices  aomewhere  doee  to  this  spot 

At  laat  I<  felt  that  sleep  was  overcoimUig  ine ;  and  who.  Awl 
not  know  that  horrible  feeling,  that  draggii^  down  oi  the  heavy 
eyelida,  when  70U  know  it  ia  your  da^  to  keep  awab,  and  j^ 
etmggle  how  you  may,  yoa  are  oonsoionaly  oTeipoweied  f '  YOiur 
whole  being  is  under  the  soporific  influence;  yon  inb  yoor  eja% 
smoke,  try  to  make  rhymes  upon  the  situation,  or  re^ew  past 
events.  All  in  vain  I  Eye-ntbbing.  helps. liUle->-it  ia  a  .mere 
matter  of  form ;  your  pipe  will  not  keep  eternally  alight  witiunt 
some  slight  exertion  on  your  part  ;:yonr  xhymes.and  reriev  ol 
the  past  prove  rather  sleep -producing  thaa  otherwise,  and.  at 
last,  fairly  beaten,  yon  nod  and  dream.  At  least  I  did,  after 
goii^  through  each  part  of  the  performanoe  lel^ionaly.  ' 
.  ^te  hysanas  slnnk  away,  the  tittering  jaljkala  mged  opa  la 
sleep  by  the  very  monotony  of  their  cries,  ai^  the  lions. oant 
not  I  .tried  my  pipe ;  aliped  my  rifle  on  the  oaicaisea,  wliieh  I 
could  dimly  see  under  the  «dge  of  the  p]atl<aiB;  leheaiaed  tiw 
performance  of  L^hting.iqi  my  bloe-lights;  Uun — hollo^  PP^ 
onti  Try  i^ain,  and  take  a  toothful  of  dop.  K^  the  nigfat^e  so 
cold,  it  makes  one  liuddle  up  into  such  a  comfortable  position  for 
a  "snooze"!  Whiff,  whiff [ — never  mind,  the  position  is  at  least 
unique ;  I'll  try  a  verse  of — very  well,  say  "  rhyme," — it  should 
"  go  "  well : — 

Orim  and  gaunt  the  lawny  hunter 

(that's  the  lion,  you  know !) 

Fortli  from  out  his  reedy  lair, — 
Oh,  hang  this  pipe!  out  again,  —  stick   it  away!      Now  start 
afresh — 

Qrim  and  gaunt  the  tawny  hnnter 

Forth  from  out  his  reedy  lair. 

Becking  not  of  hidden  foemui, 
Good,  so  far ! 

Stalks 

Confound  it !  Lair,  air,  fair,  dare — shades  of  the  poets !  what 
nonsense  next  ?  What  sleepy  work  this  is  !  By  the  way,  that 
lioness — was  she  asleep  when  I  shot  her,  or  was  I  ?    And  I  reool- 
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lect  something  about  some  other  lions  also;  they  were  coming 

along  in  single  file  towards  the  bait:  what  about  them!  I  know 

I  was  jolly  near  asleep  when  they  came !    Hark !  I  can  hear  them 

now, — can 

"  hear  tlieir  feet, 
Their  stealthy,  rustling  step  repeat." 

They  are  so  close,  their  deep  heavy  breathing  startles  me,  and — 
I  awake;  awake  to  the  fact  that  I  have  been  fast  asleep,  and 
that  meanwhile  the  lions  actually  have  come,  and  are  even  now 
at  the  carcass,  within  a  few  feet  of  me,  and  their  eyes — as  they 
look  upwards  occasionally — are  like  live  coals,  that  I  might 
almost  touch  by  reaching  out  with  my  rifle! 

Fortunate  that  I  neither  snore  nor  talk  in  my  sleep,  and  that, 
inured  to  the  exigencies  of  a  hunter^s  life,  I  wake  quietly  and 
thoroughly,  without  passing  through  the  transition  stage  of  half- 
awake.  The  first  distinct  sound  I  heard  was  a  very  loud  sniff- 
ing noise,  which  lions  always  make  when  smelling  round  about 
a  carcass.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  I  heard  the  great  teeth 
crunch  into  flesh,  then  a  rustling  dragging  sound,  followed 
by  a  deep  guttural  sigh  of  satisfaction  as  a  lioness  lay  down, 
right  in  front  of  me,  with  a  leg  of  wildebeeste,  which  she  com- 
menced rasping  with  her  tongue  preparatory  to  devouring.  The 
other  lion  did  not  appear  to  be  so  hungry,  for  after  dragging  the 
meat  about  a  bit,  and  walking  round  it  two  or  three  times,  he 
stopped  at  the  foot  of  my  tree  and  proceeded  apparently  to  in- 
vestigate the  origin  of  the  strange  scent  that  still  hung  around, 
but  which  it  did  not  appear  able  to  trace  to  the  dark  platform 
just  over  its  head.  Then  I  caught  a  tinkling  sound  which 
puzzled  me  not  a  little  at  first.  No  one  was  likely  to  have 
"belled  the  cat"  in  this  case;  it  was  evidently  some  piece  of 
metal  clinking  on  the  stones  below,  and  it  was  some  time  before 
I  realised  that  it  was  Fells  leo  playing  with  that  little  piece  of 
tin !  "  Little  things  please  little  minds,"  they  say,  but  whether 
that  is  equally  true  in  its  application  to  minds  leonine  as  to 
minds  human  is  perhaps  a  moot-point.  Certainly  "it  is  but  a 
step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,"  and  if  there  is  anything 
sublime  about  his  leonine  majesty,  there  is  certainly  very  much 
ridiculous  in  the  fact  that  he  should  be  so  simply  amused.  All 
the  while  the  lioness  was  putting  away  vast  quantities  of  meat, 
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and  after  eating  for  about  an  hour,  lay  down  to  rest  She  re* 
turned  to  the  bait  three  different  time8»  and  took  away  joints, 
always  dragging  them  to  the  same  spot  she  first  selected.  The 
other  lion  also  ate  some  of  the  meat,  but  was  far  more  restless, 
constantly  moving  about  from  one  side  to  the  other,  appaientlj 
never  satisfied  with  its  place  at  table.  At  last,  about  2  A.1L,  I 
noticed  the  jaws  did  not  work  so  vigorously,  there  w^xe  long  and 
firequent  pauses  between  the  onslaughts  upon  the  joints,  and  a 
constant  rising  up  and  lying  down  to  an  aooompanim^t  of 
anything  but  polite  gruntings  that  •  told  of  full  belliea. 

'  Now  and  then  they  looked  towaids  me,  for  they  appealed  to 
notice  the  platform,  which  indeed  frequently  creaked,  ud  csllsd 
forth  a  low  growl  from  one  or  other  of  the  diners.  I  oonld  at 
times  make  out  their  ghostly  shadowy  foxms^-  and  <rftaa  ooqU 
see  the  gkring  eyes,  like  fireballs  scintillating  with  baislBl 
lustre.  But  it  was  time  for  me  to  act ;  no  use  waiting  say  ImB" 
for  them  to  lie  down  close  together,  for  they  were  not  sonoiidsd. 
If  there  is  any  chance  of  a  shot  it  is  never  advisaUe  to  wait  too 
long  as  they  may  not  stop  till  dawn,  but  clear , off  atadj 
moment  I  could  not  locate  the  one  Uon  at  all;  he  Isj 
where  behind  me,  in  a  direction  that  would  have 
too  much  movement  on  my  part  to  obtain  a  shot  So  I  decided 
to  take  the  one  in  front,  and  cautiously  pulling  the  blanket  down 
from  my  shoulders,  I  reached  the  blue -light,  and  tearing  the 
tape  away  from  the  front,  drew  the  striker  over  the  friction- 
plate,  and — night  became  as  day !  I  heard  the  lion  behind  me 
scramble  off  a  few  paces,  grunting  savagely :  the  other  merely 
sprang  to  her  feet  with  a  low  growl,  and  stood  gazing  in  my 
direction ;  she  was  not  a  dozen  yards  away.  Next  instant  the 
report  of  my  rifle  rang  out  on  the  silence  of  the  night,  the  lioness 
staggered  for  a  second,  then  sprang  forward  and  reared  up 
against  the  tree  in  which  I  was  perched,  tearing  great  strips 
of  bark  off  with  her  claws.  Kneeling  up,  I  leaned  over  one 
side  of  the  platform,  between  a  fork  of  the  tree,  and  fired  down 
into  her  chest.  I  could  not  see  my  sights,  as  the  blue-light  was 
then  behind  me,  and  there  was  no  time  to  light  another,  but 
the  great  head  and  massive  fore-arms  were  so  close  that  it  was 
impossible  to  miss  her.  She  fell  over  backwards,  stood  up  once 
again,  and  almost  as  the  lajst  burning  drops  fell  from  the  blue- 
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light,  rolled  over,  dead,  aWit  6  feet  from  the  foot  of  tlie  tree.                       ^M 
I  lit  up  another  tlnre  at  once,  and  peered  round  in  tlie  direction                       ^M 
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'■  TAi  Iiaam  .  ,  .  sfrang/ai-iu.ird.  and  rcartd  uf  a^jiui/  Ihi  Irrc"                                                   ^| 

^^^^  which   the  other  lion  had  gone  ofT,  but  could  not  see  him                       ^| 
^^H  I  have  never  yet  succeeded  in  getting  two  lions  with  the                         V 
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lights,  and  fancy  it  would  be  very  difficult,  unless  with  a  double  ■ 
rifle,  and  when  the  lions  were  close  together.     This,  however,  is 
apldom  the  ca^e;  each  prefers  to  select  a  spot  for  itself  when 
dining,  and  as  they  are  apt  to  be  quarrelsome,  it  is  perhaps  just 
as  well  they  do. 

:  I  waited  for  about  half  an  hour,  and  then,  as  the  other  lion  did 
not  return,  climbed  down  just  before  dawn  and  lit  a  good  fire, 
(ca  it  was  intensely  cold ;  then  sitting  by  it,  upon  the  carcass 
of  the  slain,  I  ate  the  remains  of  my  supper,  and  drank  to  Uw 
health  of  Fdi*  leo;  and  afterwards,  lighting  up  the  old  pipe 
that  had  proved  so  refractory  a  few  hours  before,  felt  at  peace 
with  all  men. 

:  As  soon  as  ever  it  became  light  enough,  and  without  waiting 
for  the  boys,  I  took  up  the  spoor  of  the  other  lion,  but  failed 
to  come  up  with  it.  When  once  a  lion  gets  a  start  on  such  a 
comparatively  high  range  of  ridges,  covered  with  open  forest, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  come  up  with  him  again,  as  he  will  go  to 
las  for  cover  and  water ;  whereas  if  the  kill  be  near  both,  he  maj 
be  reasonably  expected,  when  filled  to  repletion,  to  lie  up  quicUj, 

'  Betuming  to  the  scene  of  my  night's  watch,  I  found  my  bctyt 
had  arrived  and  were  examining  the  dead  lioness  with  mndt 
satisfaction:  they  had  heard  my  shots  in  the  night,  and  were 
early  astir. 

My  first  bullet,  I  found,  had  entered  the  back  behind  the 
shoulder-blades,  and  to  one  side  of  the  vertebrje,  and  passed 
downwards  and  out  below;  the  second,  entering  fair  in  the 
centre  of  the  chest,  had  raked  her  from  end  to  end,  passing 
through  her  lungs. 

It  was  late  when  we  returned  to  camp,  as,  after  photographing 
and  skinning  the  lioness,  we  had  to  go  on  to  the  giraffe  and  cut 
it  up,  which  was  heavy  work,  even  with  a  good  gang  of  boys. 

TJiis  lioness  and  the  one  I  previously  shot  were  the  exact 
counterparts  of  each  other:  with  the  exception  of  an  inch  less 
in  the  over  -  all  length  of  this  one  (8  feet  b\  inches),  they 
measured  in  all  respects  alike.  Both  were  full-giown  animals 
in  their  prime,  and  probably  cubs  of  the  same  litter.  This  one, 
'  however,  was  dry,  nor  was  she  again  in  cub.  We  examined  the 
spoor  of  the  one  that  got  away  very  carefully ;  it  was  that  of 
a  half-  or  three-parts-grown  cub,  doubtless  of  this  mother. 
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CHAPTER   XXII. 
LION-IIUNTIXG  {continued), 

XJnsavoury  conveyances  —  An  albino  reedbuck  —  Lions  on  the  Malau  — 
Notice  to  quit — Muntumuni  at  fault — Lost  out — Listening  for  signal- 
shots — Verbum  sap. — Throughout  the  night — An  amusing  incident — 
Defiant — Return  to  the  waggons — Hunting-dogs — Great  destructiveness 
— Looking  for  bait — Signs  of  lions — Speed  of  sassaby  calves — "Buka, 
baas  !  " — Cheetas  again — Sable  antelope  at  bay — A  grand  specimen — 
Lions'  night — Cattle  stampede — Dragging  the  bait — So  near,  and  yet  so 
far — The  tale  told — Change  of  plans — A  night-watch — Outwitted  again 
— Boers  —  "It  was  a  lion  you  fired  at!" — Unbelief — Wart-hog  and 
sable — Just  to  satisfy  him —By  Jove,  it  is  I — The  lion's  death — Resolu- 
tion— Reward  of  perseverance — Traits  of  ec^uine  character — A  sudden 
surprise — Dragged  by  the  foot — A  snap-shot — Seen  in  time — Stopping 
her  gallop  —  A  sickener — Follow  the  lion  up  —  A  charge  in  cover — 
Beaten — Ostrich -egg  omelette — Return  to  the  spoor — Vanished — The 
mystery  remains  unsolved — A  fat  lioness — Well  worth  the  trouble — 
Unwilling  to  move — A  successful  ruse. 

After  having  decided  to  trek  out  of  the  Low  Country  at  the 
close  of  the  season  of  1801,  being  thorouglily  satisfied  with  a 
most  successful  trip — during  which,  besides  lions  and  leopards, 
I  had  secured  some  valuable  horn  trophies — we  loaded  up  the 
waggons  and  made  everything  ready  for  the  homeward  journey. 
Hunting-waggons,  when  thus  loaded,  are  usually  the  reverse  of 
savoury  conveyances,  because,  when  trophies  are  preserved,  no 
matter  how  careful  one  may  be,  the  heat  and  the  close  confine- 
ment are  sure  to  find  out  the  weak  spots  and  produce  odours 
the  reverse  of  pleasant.  But  even  then  they  are  a  shade  better, 
or  less  bad  rather,  than  those  arising  from  some  of  the  tan-yards 
in  the  old  country  ! 


aft  vkick  nicr  «e  kmmd  Tfi  ■■■■  BHter  aad  BowieBr  eunped ; 
mmd  Ifef  ■huBiiil  wm  a  tbj  h  miiI  riii  ■|nin  if  of  an  albino 
iwdhnA,  a  j^onag  lani,  wfciA  oae  of  theg  party  laid  d^ 
19  die  nice    I  bdieve  Ifef  afiervaidi  pRaented  it  to  the 
GiiliiiaifnwB  MaaeaBL 

Tbeaee  wt  liddced  aeraai  to  Out  Swinya  dnft^  firom  which 
wftui  we  had  tibtt  dioiee  of  diree  letain  vootaaL  I  had  almost 
made  np  aqr  nund  to  take  tibe  one  aka^  die  comae  of  the 
Manawrtonti  met,  hot  thiMi^t  it  voold  he  better  to  deep 
npoB  it  and  decide  in  the  menuag.  At  dad[,  joat  after  we 
had  oot^anned,  a  incmcagci  came  to  me  from  Measia  Baiber^a 
camp  who  woold  haie  to  letam  in  die  moming  with  fetten 
frmn  me.  In  die  ooorse  cC  convenation  loond  the  camp-fiie»  I 
^iemntd  from  thb  boj,  lAo  lived  in  die  ne^bomhood,  that 
there  was  sdll  a  iunily  of  Uona  "bocring"  aomewhcie  93xmg 
die  banks  of  die  Ibhm,  an  important  tiihntaiy  dt  die  Ifanal* 
mtonti,  to  which  I  haie  pravioaafy  lefened.  ICy  infoimaait 
stated  that  he  had  qnite  latd^  heard  lions  loaiing  theie^  whan* 
in  die  capacilj  of  giude,  he  had  accompanied  a  psrty  bgr  that 
lonte  out  from  the  hunting-Tddt.  Of  conrae  thia  nana  decided 
me  to  adopt  the  rente  I  had  first  intended,  and,  a  small  present 
having  persuaded  the  boy  to  open  his  mouth  ^ider,  I  soon  knew 
all  that  he  had  to  tell,  and  would  have  been  pleased  to  secure 
his  services  as  guide  to  the  spot,  had  he  not  then  been  in  my 
friends'  employ. 

It  is  very  seldom  one  passes  through  that  district  without  at 
any  rate  hearing  lions,  and  up  to  that  time  I  had  already  bagged 
four  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  was  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
kraal  of  natives  under  the  headman.  Diamond,  who  used  to  live 
near  by  on  the  banks  of  the  Manzimtonti,  had  been  actually 
forced  to  quit  on  account  of  the  lions'  ravages  amongst  their 
flocks  and  herds.  So  the  die  was  cast  in  favour  of  the  middle 
route,  and  it  was  with  a  light  heart  and  renewed  hope  that  I 
gave  the  order  next  morning  to  inspan. 

Two  days  afterwards,  when  passing  through  some  densely 
wooded  country,  Muntumuni,  my  after-rider  (Muniumuni,  the 
unerring !),  and  I  were  shooting  away  from  the  waggons  and  lost 
our  way.     The  consequence  was  we  spent  two  very  cold  and  un- 
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pleasant  nights  in  the  veldt.  Wlmt  a  splendid  laughing  matter 
it  is  afterwards,  getting  lost  in  the  bush ;  but  at  the  time  how 
disconcerting,  how  annoying,  how  humiliating!  How  loth  one 
is — even  as  the  evening  draws  on,  and  the  sun  sinks  lower  and 
lower,  and  you  still  wander  aimlessly  on — to  admit  candidly,  "  I 
don't  know  where  the  camp  is ! "  The  probability  will  be  that, 
from  the  time  you  first  begin  to  think  you  are  lost;  you  will  be 
steadily  and  surely  increasing  the  distance  between  yourself  and 
the  camp,  and  gradually  getting  out  of  earshot  of  signal-guns, 
and  out  of  sight  of  signal-fires. 

"Hope  springs  eternal"  in  the  breast  of  the  lost  one,  and 
though  constantly  proving  himself  mistaken,  he  is  as  constantly 
certain  that  he  recognises  places  and  landmarks  past  which  he 
rode  in  the  morning,  but  which  are  just  as  much  like  those  for 
which  he  mistakes  them  as  lost  is  like  found.  If  one  will  but  be 
wise  in  time,  he  will  confess  to  himself  or  his  mate  as  soon  as 
possible  that  he  is  at  fault,  and  forthwith  proceed  to  select  a 
camp.  Usually,  however,  he  acts  unwisely,  though  knowing 
better,  and  it  is  already  dark  when  he  begins  to  tumble  about 
amongst  the  rocks  and  boulders  of  some  dry  creek  looking  for 
water,  and  to  scratch  his  face  and  arms  amongst  the  thorn  bushes 
while  selecting  a  spot  for  a  scherni.  But  when  a  suitable  place  is 
found  all  goes  well  for  a  time — that  is  to  say,  if  he  has  matches;  if 
not,  heaven  help  him  !  But  if  a  smoker,  he  will  assuredly  have 
some.  Then  he  ties  his  horse  up,  starts  a  fire,  drags  branches 
down  wherewith  to  make  his  little  scherm,  and  in  one  way  and 
another  his  thoughts  are  for  the  time  drawn  away  from  the  con- 
templation of  his  awkward  position  to  the  supplying  of  his  more 
immediate  necessities.  With  commendable  zeal  he  drags  in  huge 
baulks  of  firewood  from  the  outer  darkness  to  within  the  magic 
circle  of  his  camp-fire,  and  ever  and  anon  he  pauses  in  his  labours 
to  listen  for  a  signal-shot  from  the  waggons.  The  fact  that  these 
waggons  are  between  fifteen  and  twenty  miles  distant  of  course 
makes  no  difference — under  the  circumstances !  When  he  has 
wood  enough  he  will  out  knife  and  seek  grass — grass  for  himself, 
his  robe-de-nuit,  and  for  his  horse.  He  is  apt  to  w^ander  rather 
far  over  this  job,  but  how  smartly  he  scuttles  back  to  his  fire  if 
he  hears  some  animal  break  away  through  the  bush  in  front  of 
him ;  and  with  what  apprehension — only,  of  course,  on  account 
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of  bifl  bone] — he  listens  to  the  weizd  ciy  of  the  "tiger  wolf" 
(hyema),  or  the  distant  granting  of  a  lion  I 

And  now  the  night,  b^ins  in  real  earnest :  he  piles  the  vrood 
on,  lights  bis  pipe,  and — if  he  is  fortunate — throws  his  pece  of 
koodoo-  or  aable-meat  on  the  ashes ;  and  while  Uiis  is  toasting, 
gives  bis  poor  nag  a  mb  dowa  He  has  no  salt  (as  a  rule,  one 
will  not  get  lost  if  he  goes  prepared  for  it — volt,  tap.),  bat  be  is 
hungry,  so  what  matter — ashes  will  do  as  a  sabetitiite  for  salt  at 
a  pind).  At  last  he  lies  dovrn,  probably  tired  oa^r-if  he  has  a 
companion  in  misfortane — with  trying  to  prove,  in  a  sqnare-the- 
drcle-BortTof  manner,  that "  Of  course,  thats  where  the  waggons 
are!"  Fortunately,  however,  he  is  of  a  different  <^iniaa  next 
mcvmog.  So  he  lies  down  with  his  head  on  his  saddle,  the 
saddle-cloth  over  his  back,  and  proceeds  to  toast  hia  trcmt.  This 
is  "done"  by  the  time  his  second  pipe  is  ont,  and  he  shifts  over, 
intending  to  go  to  sleep  in  earnest  ss  soon  as  his  back  is  likewise 
"done";  and  as  a  final  precaution  t^inat  the  Intter  ootd  whieh 
will  creep  in  before  morning,  he  dons  hia  grass  night-robe. 
"Final,"  did  I  say?  KotabitofitI  A  hundred  tames  thnnm^ 
the  ni^t  that  grass  will  fall  off,  to  si^  nothing  of  cstcdiing  fire; 
then  the  saddle-cloth  will  go,  and  get  underneath  him;  tii^ 
spiders,  and  other  "bugs"  will  make  a  right-of-way  over  his 
person  ;  and  at  last,  in  sheer  desperation,  he  will  get  up  and  re- 
plenish the  tire  and  his  pipe,  and  start  to  study  astronomy  !  Poor 
fellow  !  let  us  leave  him  there,  watching 

"Gigantic  shapes  and  shadows  gleam 
Portentous  tlirough  the  night," 

and  wish  him  a  speedy  return  to  his  waggons ' 

Apropos  of  being  lost  out,  I  must  relate  an  amusing  incident 
that  happened  to  a  companion  of  mine  while  in  his  griffinage. 
He  and  I  had  separated  after  game,  my  horse  being  mnch 
faster  than  his ;  and  after  losing  me,  he  struck  off,  as  he 
thought,  in  the  direction  of  camp.  He  reached  a  river, — the  one 
upon  which  the  camp  was  situated, — but  as  it  was  growing  dark, 
decided  to  camp  where  he  was.  Ill-requited  pity  for  hia  horse 
prompted  hira  to  give  it  a  run  before  tying  up,  so  he  let  him  go, 
and  placed  his  saddle,  coat,  and  rifle  under  a  tree.  The  horse  did 
go,  with  a  vengeance,  along  a  bee-line  for  camp,  whilst  his  late 
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rider,  hoping  to  catch  him,  followed  up  closely,  the  horse  being 
knee-haltered.  Every  now  and  then  it  would  stop  to  nibble  a 
blade  of  grass,  looking  behind  in  a  most  exasperating  manner,  as 
who  would  say,  "  Come  along,  old  man,  you're  awfully  slow ! "  A 
quarter  of  an  hour  later  a  mournful  figure  might  have  been  seen 
wandering  aimlessly  around  in  the  fast  gathering  gloom,  and 
muttering  awful  curses  on  the  hunting-veldt  in  general,  and  run- 
away horses  in  particular.  For  when  he  left  his  horse,  he  failed 
to  find  his  way  back  to  the  tree  where  he  had  put  his  saddle,  rifle, 
and  coat,  the  latter  containing  his  pipe,  tobacco,  and  matches ! 
He  tried  a  perch  in  a  tree,  but  it  became  so  cold  he  had  to  get 
down,  and  backing  himself  against  the  trunk,  shivering  with  cold, 
glared  defiantly  at  the  myriad  savage  forms  with  which  his 
imagination  filled  the  darkness  of  the  night.  He  heard  our 
signals  from  the  waggons, — for  we  fired  several  shots,  and  two 
charges  of  dynamite, — but  had  no  rifle  wherewith  to  reply,  and 
dared  not  leave  his  post  for  fear  of  never  finding  the  spot  again, 
and  so  losing  all  his  things.  However,  we  recovered  him  and 
them  on  the  following  day. 

But  for  Muntumuni  to  get  lost  was  quite  an  experience,  though, 

beyond  the  delay  it  occasioned  and  the  temporary  discomfort,  we 

were  not  any  the  worse  for  it.    I  had  shot  a  magnificent  old  sable 

bull  on  the  first  day,  whose  head  we  religiously  carried  along  as 

far  as  where  we  slept  on  the  first  night,  and  there  we  sacrificed 

it  to  our  appetites.    On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  we  had 

struck  out  for  the  banks  of  the  Swinya  river,  intending  to  follow 

them  down  to  the  drift  and  take  up  the  waggon-spoor  thence.     I 

shot  a  young  Burcheirs  zebra,  and  cut  some  meat  off  in  case  we 

had  another  night  out ;  but  half  an  hour  afterwards  we  reached 

a  little  granite  kopje — invisible  at  a  distance  of  200  yards  in  the 

surrounding  bush — which  we  both  knew,  and  in  less  than  four 

hours  afterwards  came  up  with  the  waggons. 

On  August  18  we  crossed  our  old  drift  on  the  Manzimtonti 
and  outspanned,  and  in  the  afternoon  trekked  on  again  along  the 
course  of  the  river  by  an  old  native  footpath,  and  about  5  r.M. 
outspanned  on  the  south  bank  near  a  large  water-hole,  and  within 
a  mile  of  the  junction — upon  the  other  side — of  the  Malau  and 
the  larger  river.  Just  before  outspanning,  I  walked  a  couple 
of  hundred  yards  ahead  of  the  waggons,  without  my  rifle,  to 
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select  a  good  site  for  oar  camp,  as  it  was  probable  we  shoold  be 
there  for  a  week  or  more ;  and  havii^  chosen  a  place  under  an 
enormous  mts&wtm;nn-tree,  was  looking  back  towards  the  wag- 
gons, when  a  troop  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  hnnting-d<^  buret  oat 
of  the  bash  on  the  liver-bank,  and  boldly  trotted  towards  where 
I  stood  with  a  couple  of  boya  The  only  Aog  I  chanced  to  have 
witii  me  promptly  went  for  them,  but  as  promptly  turned  back 
agjaa  when  he  saw  what  a  formidable  and  fearless  crowd  he  had 
to  deal  with.  Telling  the  boys  to  remain  still,  I  ran  back  u 
hard  as  I  could  for  my  rifle,  and  when  I  retained,  found  that 
the  troop  had  approached  a  little  nearer,  and  weresBrre^rii^  as 
in  a  most  impudent  manner,  one  fine  old  Ao^  Eadog  as  at  DOt 
over  70  yards  distant  I  fired  at  him  at  onoe,  bat  I  was  Uowa 
and  unsteady,  and  so  missed  him.  They  all  bounded  oH',  utter- 
ing their  strangely  plaintive  yet  musical  cry,  and  crossed  the 
river.  I  followed  them  to  tlie  hank,  and  as  they  ran  out  on  the 
other  side  fired  again  at  them,  aud  dropped  a  hitch  with  a  broken 
back.  I  have  no  compunction  whatever  ahout  shooting  these 
animals  wherever  I  see  tliem,  aa  they  are  little  better  than  ver- 
Doin,  and  fearfully  desbroctive  to  all  game,  large  and  small,  as  well 
as  to  stock,  and,  owing  to  their  numbers  and  style  of  attack,  do 
more  towards  thinning  out  frame  than  all  the  lions  and  leopards 
put  together.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  sporting  animab, 
trusting  to  no  ambush,  but  fairly  running  down  their  prey  by 
sheer  detenninatiou  and  persistence ;  and  it  is  a  fine  sight  to  see 
them  in  full  cry  after  a  head  of  game — 

"  With  their  long  gallop  that  can  tire 
The  hounda'  deep  hat«,  the  hunter'a  fire." 

Nothing  occurred  to  disturb  the  silence  of  our  first  night  at 
this  camp,  and  on  the  following  morning  I  set  out  early  with  my 
after-rider,  and  two  boys  on  foot,  intending  to  hunt  over  towards 
the  head-waters  of  the  Alalau  and  shoot  something  for  baiL 
Shortly  after  leavin^^  camp  we  cut  the  spoor  of  a  large  troop  oE 
sable  antelope ;  so  sending  the  boys  who  were  on  foot  over  to  a. 
high  ridge  above  the  Malau,  and  instructing  them  to  wait  andi 
look  out  for  us,  I  and  my  after-rider  took  up  the  spoor.  Ae  we 
did  not  care  to  lose  time,  however,  by  following  it  too  closely,  we 
gave  it  up  in  some  long  grass,  where  it  was  difiicult  to  see  frooa 
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the  saddles ;  and  shortly  after  we  came  on  the  remains  of  a 
Burchell's  zebra  lying  under  some  dense,  low,  thorny  scrub. 
Only  the  bones  were  left,  but  the  strong  scent,  and  the  numer- 
ous "  seats  "  around  under  the  shadiest  bushes,  informed  us  who 
were  the  destroyers — some  of  the  Malau  lions  for  a  certainty. 
The  zebra  had  been  killed  about  a  week  previously. 

About  a  mile  farther  on  we  saw  two  sassaby  cows  and  a  young 
calf.  I  shot  the  one  cow,  and  then  gave  chase  to  the  calf ;  but 
try  how  we  might,  we  could  not  come  up  with  it,  although  we 
were  both  well  mounted.  They  are  marvels  of  speed  these 
Uttle  sassaby,  and  open  ground  is  required  to  catch  them  in ;  in 
close  bush  they  simply  laugh  a  horseman  to  scorn. 

We  carefully  covered  up  the  cow,  though  the  liigh  and  com- 
paratively open  ridge  on  which  she  fell  did  not  promise  very 
well  for  lions,  and  then  rode  ofif  to  where  we  expected  to  meet 
the  other  boys.  As  we  did  not  see  them  anywhere  we  struck  ofif 
for  the  river,  which,  though  broad,  had  very  little  water  in  it, 
though  it  is  a  raging  flood  in  the  wet  season.  Leading  our 
horses,  we  clambered  down  a  roughish  place  to  a  water-hole  to 
get  a  drink.  Muntumuni  was  in  front,  and  as  he  reached  the 
water's  edge  he  stopped,  and,  pointing  down  to  the  sand,  said, 
"  Buka,  baas ! "  ("  Look,  sir ! ")  By  all  the  saints  in  the  cal- 
endar !  there  was  the  fresh  spoor  of  a  troop  of  lions  which  had 
been  drinking  quite  late  that  morning  at  the  hole,  and  gone  out 
towards  our  camp !  If  only  we  had  been  coming  down  to  the 
river  whilst  they  were  crossing,  what  a  chance  it  would  have 
been !  The  little  particles  of  damp  sand  from  their  feet  still 
clung  together,  not  only  near  the  pool,  but  some  distance  up  the 
steep  stony  bank.  A  patch  of  grass  had  been  burnt  off  on  that 
side,  over  which  we  took  the  spoor  very  easily,  and  had  gone 
about  200  yards  up  a  gentle  slope,  when  I  happened  to  raise  my 
eyes  from  the  spoor,  and  saw  two  animals  on  the  ridge  wliicli,  in 
the  hasty  glimpse  afforded  me  of  their  lithe  forms,  I  took  for 
lionesses.  They  were  nearly  300  yards  away,  but  we  jumped  on 
our  nags  and  galloped  towards  them.  They  had  dived  into  the 
bush  at  once,  where  I  came  suddenly  on  them,  and  saw  that 
they  were  two  cheetas :  they  were  off'  again  like  liglitning,  pur- 
ring loudly,  and  flourishing  their  long  bushy  tails.  We  failed 
to  come  up  with  them,  though  we  rode  hard ;  and  this  was  in- 
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f  lightning — just  the  sort  of  night,  in  fact, 
wily  dangerous.  As  I  anticipated,  they 
B  very  soon  after  darkness  set  in,  though 
I  from  them ;  but  the  dogs  were  constantly 
[  angrily  every  few  minutes,  and  but  for 
ieufi  would  have  attacked.  Several  times 
[  got  up  and  patrolled  the  camp,  twiue 
;  could  neither  see  nor  hear  anything. 
ihief,  remained  as  silent  as  the  grave. 
iJte,  wet  and  misty,  and  as  I  looked  out  of 
1 1  saw  at  once  that  some  sixty  head  of 
!— which  I  had  brought  down  with  me  for  the 
"jt~-had  stampeded.  The  trek  oxen  and 
lying  more  sense,  had  remained  in  the 
\-  on  their  spoor  at  once,  fully  expecting 
1  the  carcasses  of  four  or  five  killed  by  the 
IggUr  to  relate,  I  recovered  every  one,  not  a  single 
sen  killed — a  fact  for  which  I  am  quite  unable  to 
[lie  meantime,  after  swallowing  a  cup  of  coffee,  I 
X  with  four  boys,  on  foot,  and  a  driver  and  leader 
a  and  yokes,  to  drag  the  carcass  of  the  sable  bull, 
fore,  to  a  spot  somewhat  nearer  camp,  in  the  event 
fing  lions  at  it  already.  Arrived  near  to  the  spot 
I  covered  up  the  bull,  I  advanced  with  May  towards 
e  of  which  we  had  placed  the  carcass,  almost 
iDg  lions  at  it.  But  no,  they  had  been  too  interested 
<f  cattle;  so  having  instructed  the  drivers  how  and 
Idmg  the  bait,  tlie  rest  of  us  proceeded  to  where  I  had 
saby  cow,  which  was  also  untouched,  and  cut  her  up. 
I  sent  the  boys  back  to  camp  with  the  meat,  and  took  a 
\  round  alone  to  try  and  find  out  something  more  about 
I  most  provoking  lions.  "Walking  along  the  banks  of  a  small 
m,  I  noticed  a  lai^e  number  of  very  wet  bedraggled-looking 
irea  in  some  high  trees  about  100  yards  ahead  of  me.  There 
a  great  (juantity  of  high  cover  about,  and  I  thought  that  at 
fortune  was  to  favour  me ;  so  for  two  mortal  hours  I  hunted 
nd  round  tliat  busii,  (-xin.'i.'iiiiL:  (-very  iiiinute  to  hear  the 
oak  grunts,  and  see  a  lion  making  off.  It  is  exciting 
kiDg  up  these  animals  under  such  circumstances.    Even 


uuii,  siaiKiiiig  aLK)uc  iou  yaras  uisianu,  on  a  low  riugtv 

shade  of  a  group  of  trees.     I  fired  at  him  at  once,  but  " 

could  see  he  was  hard  hit,  he  raced  off  over  the  ridge. 

jumped  on  my  horse  and  followed  him  closely,  but  1 

another  cliance  at  him,  he  suddenly  and  mysteriously 

on  the  edge  of  a  deep  bushy  donga,  into  which  I  tli- 

fallen:   but   Muntumuui  and  I  at  last  found  hi 

througli  it,  apparently  heading  towards  a  dense  cl 

bush,  in  the  middle  of  which  a  large  ant-hca' 

creepers  and  shrub,  reared  its  head.    I  rode  roii 

finding  that  his  spoor  did  not  go  out  on  the  «:•' 

to  where  the  boys  were  now  waiting,  and  tol«- 

the  busli  from  the  far  side  and  drive  the  sa- 

But  as  the  boys  approached  the  bush  he 

without  liesitation,  snorting  viciously,  and 

one  of  their  number.    He  then  walked  si 

and  stood  under  a  thick  overhanging  trt*- 

get  a  shot,  as  I  could  not  see  across  the  1 

round  he  had  disappeared.    However,  ' 

the  ]u]sh  on  his  spoor.    The  gallant  <  ' 

as  I  approached.    I  could  only  see  hi 

him  with  a  bullet  in  the  head.     11  -  '-•. 

one  of  tlie  largest  I  have  ever  shot .  uc? 

bonis,  44|  inches  in  length.    Hc 

the  track  along  which  the  lions  Ic 

on  in  the  afternoon,  we  skinned  ' 

hide  back  to  camp,  after  draggiii  ^ 
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-1  strong  one,  and  I  felt 

^'  or  all  of  the  lions 

^'^rmed  a  back- 

-n  unseen, 

iided 


:i» 


and 

asleep. 

.lad  been 

iiL'Heve  me, 

II  with  me  a 

i  try  to  secure 

■  mre  night  of  it. 

"iiipanied  by  May, 

■  i  Jiiy  old  double  12- 

.\iLh  which  I  had  lately 

•III*  from  camp  we  heard 

.  ;\\a'  by  some  one  on  horse- 

;:lv  afterwards  I  came  across 

.  iiuiiters,  who  told  me  they  had 

.  but  hiid  not  bagged  anythin<^. 

.1  across  the  river  in  the  direction 

■  May  that  it  was  very  little  use  our 

.  r,  the  Boers  having  come  from  that 

■'•  lidud  to  go  on  for  another  three  miles 

..  !■  were  on  foot,  we  could  better  hunt  out 

liic  river-bank  than  they  could  have  done 

a  fortunate  one  for  me.    Less  tlian  a  mile 
=.'  iiicking  our  way  through  a  very  heavy  piece 


of  burii.  o¥er  groond  atrewa  witii  gnaita  IxmUen,  Mmj;  ivbo 
«u  bebnid  bm;  nddnlj  paUad  at  my  ibittk  and  poiiitiiig  acHMB 
tbe  zirer  into  an  eqntDj  thidc  hMls  wider  irtuoh  tha  gtaai  was 
lonct  di7.  and  tao^ed,  iriiiqiand, "  Jj^yamitaba—iina  I "  C  Oame 
— ««atattMiAI'7  Cnodiing  down,  I  psarad  dina^  tbe  tluA 
ttmr,  and  made  oat  an  ot^aet  about  180  jazdi  '"I'^n*.  wUmting 
amaiwitir  head  on,  listoDinit  I  ^ruBwd  it  loG&ad  irmnthnig 
IDdb  a-  mtarimek  «nr,  jtompted  to  tbe  tboo^  bgr  Ae  boj*! 
ramtriL  Howaver,  andn  tbe  djwmwtanoee,  I  ooold  not  qen 
Aeaez;  eo  ooekmg  botb  bamla^  I  ercqpt  qaietfy  fonard,  hc^aig 
to  kaacn  tin  diitanoe  by  20  or  30  jarda,  Oo  boy  l(Aowil^  doeefy. 
I  nadted  dw  edge  at  0ie  ban]^  and  tbzoo^  tba  orafaaapag 
bndi  got  anodier  f^inqiiee  a(  die  gUDOL  ftar  tbe  fife  of  me  I  ^old 
not  nuke  it  oot,  iriiat  it  was  orirtddli  waj  it  waa  atandii^;  bnt 
niaing  mj  nfle,  I  got  a  ogbt^  as  I  thoiq^  cf  0ie  broim  bodj, 
and  tooc^ed  llie  ti^ger.  Simoltaneonalj  with  tiw  r^ort;  vbkb' 
nas  answered  1^  a  atmnge  boene  aoond.  and  a  beavj  ndt 
UuDo^  the  boBb.Mi^  eTekamed  ezatedfy;*Liganjam<1]BeaI 
if^jonTamal"  ("A  Ikbi,  sirl  a  Iknl')  Glanobig  bad^  I  saw 
bini  standii^  .C^o"i>g  acnoB  tbe  rim  and  pofattng  witii  bis 
assegai,  and  it  was  emne  saoonda  befim  be  answand  my  qamy, 
"Wberef  "  bj  sayii^,  "It  was  a  licm  jaa  fired  at;  I  aaw  it  more 
its  head."  So  indistinctl;  bad  the  animal  appeared  that,  for  all  I 
knevr,  it  might  have  been  a  lion ;  but  it  was  with  grave  doubts 
upon  the  subject  that,  telling  May  to  back  up,  I  clambered  down 
the  steep  bank,  across  the  boulder-strewn  bed,  and  up  the  other 
side.     There  we  stood  and  listened — no  sound  I 

It  was  a  tickUsh  place  to  look  up  a  lion  in,  and  probably  a 
wounded  one  (for  I  felt  sure  I  had  hit  the  animal,  whatever  it 
was),  the  cover  being  exceptionally  dense  and  the  grass  long, 
but  I  was  too  keen  to  lose  a  chance  after  all  the  trouble  and  dis- 
appointment of  the  last  few  days.  So  we  set  to  work,  but  not  a 
drop  of  blood  nor  sign  of  lion  spoor  could  we  see  anywhere, 
whereas  fresli  waterbuck  spoor  was  visible  at  every  step.  I 
became  more  doubtful,  May  more  positive  than  ever — in  feet,  he 
grew  quite  indigaant  when  I  persisted  in  my  unbeliei  He  assured 
me  he  saw  the  lion  plainly,  but  he  did  not  hke  to  speak  just  as  I 
was  pulling  tbe  tri^er,  for  fear  of  putting  me  off  my  shot  He 
said  it  was  standing  bead  away  from  us,  lookit^  down  tbe  river, 
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but  just  as  I  fired  it  moved  its  head  and  glanced  round  our  way. 
Anyway,  we  hunted  high  and  low,  but  found  nothing,  so  in  a 
most  unenviable  frame  of  mind  we  turned  out  from  the  river 
and  started  off  in  a  northerly  direction.  We  had  a  run  after  a 
troop  of  koodoo,  but  could  not  come  within  shot.  Eventually  I 
knocked  over  a  sow  wart-hog,  very  fat,  the  meat  of  which  we 
carried  back  towards  camp.  When  within  hail  of  the  waggons 
I  caught  sight  of  a  good  sable  antelope  bull  about  200  yards 
distant,  standing  on  our  side  of  the  river  and  staring  across  at 
the  waggons.  As  I  threw  my  load  of  meat  down  and  cocked  the 
rifle,  the  sable  saw  us,  spun  round,  and  was  ofif.  But  he  had 
delayed  too  long.  I  missed  him  with  the  first,  but  the  second 
barrel  caught  him  in  the  ribs  from  behind.  He  staggered,  stood 
a  moment,  and  again  rushed  off,  with  my  dogs,  which  had  run 
out  from  camp,  in  full  cry  after  him.  They  soon  had  him  at 
bay,  and  another  bullet  did  for  him.  We  took  such  meat  as  we 
required  for  camp,  and  dragged  the  remainder  into  the  river-bed. 
Another  futile  night's  watch,  and  in  the  morning  we  packed 
up.  May's  one  theme  of  conversation  was  the  lion,  which  he 
still  persisted  was  hit,  and  could  be  found  if  we  took  the  dogs ; 
so  leaving  some  boys  to  pack  up,  I  went  with  him  and  a  few 
others,  as  much  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  humour  him.  An  hour 
and  a  half's  sharp  walk  brought  us  to  the  spot,  and  we  crossed 
over  and  put  the  dogs  on.  A  koodoo  cow  and  calf,  suddenly 
breaking  cover,  offered  some  little  diversion  ;  but  as  to  a  lion,  the 
dogs  were  not  "  on."  Dividing  our  party,  I  with  one  boy  kept  the 
bank  on  which  the  supposed  lion  had  been  seen,  May  and  the 
others  taking  the  opposite  side ;  and  in  this  order  we  proceeded 
down -stream.  About  200  yards  farther  on,  the  boys  on  the 
other  bank  broke  into  wild  shouts,  and  running  forward,  I  was  in 
time  to  see  May  rush  down  the  bank  into  the  river-bed,  with 
cries  of  "Hlomula!"  and  stab  with  his  assegai  at  some  object 
lying  on  the  sand.  Surely  not !  Yes,  by  Jove,  it  is !  A  long 
yellow  thing,  enormously  distended,  lying  on  its  side  between 
two  large  rocks  on  the  bare  white  sand,  one  massive  fore-arm 
with  the  claws  half-protruding  and  clutching  a  piece  of  sodden 
drift-wood,  the  half-open  mouth  and  cold  retracted  lips  filled  with 
sand  and  frothy  blood  and  myriads  of  loathsome  buzzing  flies. 
One  of  the  Malau  lions  lay  dead  !     A  fine  animal,  in  his  prime, 

2  n 
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since,  though  I  trust  on  some  future  occasion  to  renew  my 
acquaintance  with  the  lions  of  the  Malau. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  I  mentioned  an  occasion  upon  which 
my  "moke"  Charlie  and  I  had  a  serious  difference  of  opinion 
when  in  the  presence  of  some  lions,  and  as  I  found  the  incident 
an  exciting  one,  I  shall  here  relate  it. 

I  always  think  it  requires  a  great  amount  of  determination  to 
rouse  oneself  up  from  a  comfortable  sleep  under  warm  blankets, 
about  three  o'clock  on  a  cold,  dark,  misty  morning,  to  get  into  the 
saddle  (you  don't  jump  in  on  such  occasions)  and  ride  out  alone 
into  the  damp  cheerless  bush.  You  cast  an  envious  glance  at 
the  sleeping  forms  you  leave  behind,  grouped  around  the  camp- 
fires,  and  feel  inclined  to  invent  some  pretext  for  calling  them  all 
up;  still  more  enviously  do  you  glance  at  the  sleepy,  cramped 
figure  of  the  boy  who  has  had  to  get  up  and  cook  your  coffee  and 
saddle  your  horse — as,  having  finished  his  work,  and  seen  you 
get  into  the  saddle,  he  gives  himself  a  stretch  and  creeps  in  under 
the  blankets  again.  There  may  be  a  dozen  lions  awaiting  your 
coming  at  the  spot  towards  which  you  are  riding,  but  that  fact 
doesn't  warm  the  atmosphere,  nor  dry  the  dank  clinging  grass  or 
the  dew -soaked  thorn -bushes.  Not  until  you  near  the  spot 
where  the  game  is  supposed  to  be,  and  the  need  of  immediate 
action  presents  itself,  do  you  throw  off*  the  idea  of  cheerlessness 
which  surrounds  you.  Anyway,  I  always  experience  it  under 
such  circumstances,  and  the  morning  upon  which  the  following 
encounter  with  lions  occurred  was  no  exception  to  the  rule ;  in 
fact,  perhaps  the  feeling  was  then  intensified,  for  I  left  my  mates 
back  in  camp  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  just. 

I  had  been  most  unlucky  hitherto  with  lions  during  that 
season — 1890 — and  though  I  had  as  usual  taken  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  look  for  them,  I  had  not  dropped  across  a  solitary  indi- 
vidual, whilst  my  nights  out  were  equally  unsuccessful.  At  last, 
however,  I  got  on  the  track  of  some,  and  after  almost  living  in 
their  vicinity  for  four  or  five  days  without  once  seeing  them^ 
eventually  came  to  terms  with  them  in  this  wise. 

I  had  killed  a  wildebeeste  bull  for  bait,  which  for  three  days 
had  failed  to  attract  them ;  but  seeing  some  very  fresh  spoor  on 
the  banks  of  a  stream — the  Lion  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Vim- 
bangwenya — where  lions  had  been  twice  to  drink,  I  had  the 
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rii.-',l  to  diamount;  but 
'II  .started  growling,  and 
.  tin?  grass  and  bolted  to 
.1  liitiipeiied  then  ;  in  two 
-iv  fjf  the  stirrup;  but  the 
!i  for  C'liarlie's  nervea,  wlio 
|lli;il  an  if  the  ghosts  of  his 
;  me  on  my  back.  My 
ti  Jrriitjffii  a  dozen  yards  or  so 
kily  I  stuck  to  my  rifle,  and 
<  ding  on  the  bank,  broadside 
.11  my  direction.  Resting  my 
ipiuwiiat  Imstily,  for  the  lion  waa 
as  1  felt  the  trigger ;  but  he  got 
!iL'  acknowledged  with  a.  deep 
ill.'  liuad-first  over  the  bank.  I 
niiiiiijg  in  another  cartridge,  was 
■iMinl  shot,  when  glancing  slightly 
ess,  surmounted  with  the 
111  i\w  earth.  She  had  been  lying 
,  ( liise  to  the  carcass  of  the  wilde- 
I  watching  me  the  whole  time  from 
\.  '^ver  twenty  paces.  Immediately  she  found 
'  «ltu  sjiraug  lip  on  to  tbe  bank,  growling 
I  flic  an  instiint  glaring  at  me,  and  looking 
c  B«y  creature  can  look ;  then  with  a  quick 
r  her  shoulder  in  the  direction  taken  by  tho 
krkcd  her  tail  atitlly  in  the  air,  and  with  a  savage 
Bbnight  at  me.  My  trusty  Metford  spoke  up 
vitliiQ  a  few  feet  of  the  muzzle,  and  effectually 
lop.  She  reared  up,  clawing  wildly  in. the  air, 
',  and  recovering  herself,  rushed  round  and 
If,  with  her  head  pivoted,  as  it  were,  on  tbe 
L  stepped  back  a  few  paces,  and  now  gave  her 
which  thoroughly  sickened  her.  She  stood  up, 
I  to  see  me,  and  in  a  dazed  manner  walked 
r  the  bank,  crossed  the  stream,  and  fell  dead  in 

r  side, 
tention  was  thus  taken  up  by  the  lioness — wliich 
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from  where  I  was.  Instead  of  that  I  tried  to  dismount;  but 
just  as  I  was  in  the  act  of  so  doing  the  lion  started  growling,  and 
a  three-parts-grown  cub  sprang  up  from  the  grass  and  bolted  to 
the  river-bank.  I  scarcely  know  how  it  happened  then :  in  two 
seconds  my  foot  would  have  been  clear  of  the  stirrup ;  but  the 
lion,  "  muttering  low,"  proved  too  much  for  Charlie's  nerves,  who 
dashed  off  at  right  angles,  as  startled  as  if  the  ghosts  of  his 
ancestors  had  appeared  to  him,  landing  me  on  my  back.  My 
foot  holding  in  the  stirrup,  I  was  dragged  a  dozen  yards  or  so 
before  the  leather  pulled  out.  Luckily  I  stuck  to  my  rifle,  and 
as  I  raised  myself,  saw  the  lion  standing  on  the  bank,  broadside 
on,  about  60  yards  off,  looking  in  my  direction.  Resting  my 
elbow  on  one  knee,  I  fired  somewhat  liastily,  for  the  lion  was 
in  the  very  act  of  moving  off  as  I  felt  the  trigger ;  but  he  got 
the  bullet  somewhere,  which  he  acknowledged  with  a  deep 
growl,  and  appeared  to  tumble  head-first  over  the  bank.  I 
scrambled  to  my  feet,  and,  jamming  in  another  cartridge,  was 
running  forward  to  get  in  a  second  shot,  when  glancing  slightly 
to  my  left,  I  saw  the  head  of  a  large  lioness,  surmounted  with  the 
wide  round  ears,  rise  as  if  from  the  earth.  She  had  been  lying 
just  over  the  shelving  bank,  close  to  the  carcass  of  the  wilde- 
beeste,  and  had  no  doubt  been  watching  me  the  whole  time  from 
a  distance  of  little  over  twenty  paces.  Immediately  she  found 
herself  discovered  she  sprang  up  on  to  the  bank,  growling 
hoarsely,  and  stood  for  an  instant  glaring  at  me,  and  looking 
about  as  wicked  as  any  creature  can  look;  then  with  a  quick 
backward  glance  over  her  shoulder  in  the  direction  taken  by  the 
other  lions,  she  jerked  her  tail  stiffly  in  the  air,  and  with  a  savage 
grunt  charged  straight  at  me.  My  trusty  Metford  spoke  up 
when  she  was  within  a  few  feet  of  the  muzzle,  and  efifectually 
stopped  her  gallop.  She  reared  up,  clawing  wildly  in .  the  air, 
fell  to  the  ground,  and  recovering  herself,  rushed  round  and 
round  in  a  circle,  with  her  head  pivoted,  as  it  were,  on  the 
ground.  I  had  stepped  back  a  few  paces,  and  now  gave  her 
another  shot,  which  thoroughly  sickened  her.  She  stood  up, 
appearing  not  even  to  see  me,  and  in  a  dazed  manner  walked 
down  slowly  over  the  bank,  crossed  the  stream,  and  fell  dead  in 
the  reeds  on  the  other  side. 

Whilst  my  attention  was  thus  taken  up  by  the  lioness — which 
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was  doubtless  the  mother  of  the  big  cub  which  I  had  seen  cross 
over — I  had  noticed  the  wounded  lion  enter  a  small  patch  of 
long  grass  and  cover  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream,  after 
passing  right  through  the  thick  jungle  on  the  banks.  I  at  once 
ran  back  and  caught  mv  horse,  but  though  I  did  not  spare  the 
spurs,  I  could  not  get  him  to  pass  the  spot  again  where  he  had 
received  his  scare,  so  I  was  obliged  to  ride  150  or  200  yards 
higher  up,  till  I  found  another  place  to  cross,  and  soon  after- 
wards was  on  the  spoor  of  the  wounded  beast  I  saw  no  blood, 
though  certainly  I  did  not  look  very  closely,  knowing  exactly 
the  spot  at  which  the  lion  had  entered  the  grass  patch.  Upon 
reaching  it,  I  rode  twice  round  it,  but  without  cutting  spoor,  or 
seeing  or  hearing  anything  in  the  cover. 

I  then  rode  in  a  little  way  on  the  spoor — Charlie  behaving 
admirably — towards  a  thick  patch  in  the  middle,  where  grew 
a  cluster  of  palmites,  in  which  I  felt  pretty  sure  the  lion  lay 
hidden.  But  as  we  got  farther  in  Charlie's  coolness  forsook  him, 
and  by  the  way  in  which  he  snorted  and  tried  to  back,  it  was 
evident  he  did  not  like  it  at  all;  and  for  the  matter  of  that, 
I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  did  either.  When  at  last  a  low 
threatening  growl  issued  from  the  very  thickest  and  darkest 
part  of  the  cover  a  little  to  ray  right,  I  felt  that  honour  was 
satisfied,  and  drairj^ing  the  liorse  round,  I  lost  no  time  in  getting 
out  on  to  o])en  j^round.  1  liad  liardly  reached  the  edge  of  the 
grass,  liowever,  \\\\i\n  the  lion  charged  out,  grunting  savagely, 
and  I  think  if  I  liad  pulled  in  at  once  I  might  have  got  a  shot ; 
but  1  (juite  thought  the  lion  was  chasing  me,  and  knowing 
1  should  want  a  start  to  get  tlie  old  liorse  into  anything  like 
a  gallop,  I  took  care  not  to  pull  in  too  quickly.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  liowever,  the  lion  only  came  to  the  edge  of  the  grass,  and 
then  cre])t  back  again,  so  I  repeated  the  mananivre  tliree  times, 
trying  to  draw  him  out,  but  without  success.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  did  not  care  about  risking  another  charge  by  going 
in  on  foot,  as  in  such  cover  one  could  do  absolutely  nothing, 
so  after  tiring  two  or  tliree  shots  in,  of  which  the  lion  took  not 
tlie  slightest  notice,  I  liad  to  give  him  best,  the  grass  at  that 
earlv  liour  \)q\\\<i  altogether  too  wet  to  burn. 

I  rode  over  to  tbe  dead  lioness,  and  threw  my  coat  on  her  to 
scare  oil'  tlie  vultures  (which,  1  need  hardly  say,  v:ill  eat  a  dead 
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lion,  though  it  has  been  asserted  to  the  contrary),  then  made  the 
best  of  my  way  back  to  camp  for  assistance.  I  arrived  there  in 
time  to  find  my  companions  about  to  discuss  an  ostrich -egg 
omelette,  and  after  having  a  wash,  it  did  not  take  me  long  to  cut 
in.  After  a  hasty  breakfast,  I  called  up  a  couple  of  boys  and 
the  two  best  dogs  I  had  with  me,  £over  and  Slim  (Bushman,  the 
brother  of  Slim,  being  laid  up  with  a  broken  leg),  and  we  set  out 
together  on  foot,  one  of  the  boys  carrying  a  couple  of  rockets. 
On  arriving  at  the  patch  of  cover  where  I  last  left  the  lion,  we 
foand  by  the  spoor  that  he  had  gone  out  during  my  absence,  and 
made  off  down-stream,  being  joined  after  a  little  while  by  the  big 
cub  I  had  seen  in  the  morning.  There  was  a  little  blood  on  the 
grass  and  leaves  inside  the  cover  where  he  had  been  lying,  but 
not  so  much  as  I  expected  to  have  seen.  The  dogs  soon  took  up 
the  spoor,  and  ran  fast  upon  it,  so  that  we  had  some  difficulty  to 
keep  up  with  them,  especially  as  every  now  and  then  we  stopped 
to  light  the  grass.  It  was  long,  dry,  and  highly  inflammable  all 
along  the  bank,  and  we  soon  had  a  roaring  wall  of  fire  behind 
us;  but  nothing  broke  cover,  though  we  found  several  lion 
"seats"  here  and  there.  At  length  the  spoor — which  hitherto 
had  run  parallel  with,  and  about  80  yards  distant  from,  the  bank 
of  the  stream — turned  down  towards  it,  and  there  we  became 
most  unaccountably  but  helplessly  at  fault.  Eight  to  the  water's 
edge  we  held  it,  the  dogs  going  fast,  and  becoming  momentarily 
more  excited.  The  cub  had  evidently  jumped  over  the  narrow 
stream — its  spoor  being  plainly  visible  on  the  fresh  burn  on  the 
opposite  side  —  and  had  made  away  across  country,  probably 
intending  to  strike  the  river  again  lower  down,  thus  avoiding 
a  considerable  bend  which  it  formed  at  this  place.  But  the 
lion — had  the  earth  opened  and  swallowed  him,  he  could  not 
have  vanished  more  completely,  and  without  leaving  any  spoor 
as  a  guide  to  the  direction  he  had  taken.  The  dogs  also  were 
completely  at  fault — they  positively  refused  to  be  laid  on  to  the 
cub's  spoor,  and  kept  rushing  up  and  down  the  banks,  and 
quartering  the  ground  in  all  directions,  seeking  for  the  lost 
spoor.  All  that  we  could  tell  for  certain  was  that  the  cub  had 
led  down  to  the  water,  where  it  had  jumped  over,  while  the  lion, 
following  in  its  footsteps,  had  slipped  in  getting  down  the  low 
bank,  and  rolled  over  on  to  its  wounded  side  in  the  reeds,  which 
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shoulder,  which  it  completely  smashed,  passing  through  the  lungs 
and  carrying  splinters  of  the  bone  with  it,  the  butt  being  found 
under  the  skin  on  the  small  ribs  upon  the  opposite  side.  The 
second  bullet  had  hit  her  in  the  neck,  near  the  junction  of  ^e 
head  and  the  cervical  vertebrae,  but  without  in  any  way  damaging 
the  latter.     No  doubt  it  was  the  first  shot  that  proved  fatal. 

Neither  the  lion  nor  the  cub  returned  to  eat  at  the  carcass 
again,  for  I  visited  the  spot  at  dawn  on  each  of  the  two  following 
days.  It  is  not  pleasant  work  getting  up  at  dark  and  walking 
miles  away  from  one's  camp  to  visit  a  kill ;  but  it  is  necessary, 
and  after  all,  if  success  comes,  it  is  well  worth  the  inconvenience 
put  up  with  to  secure  it. 

Lions,  by  the  way,  are  sometimes  very  diflficult  to  dislodge 
from  cover  in  which  they  have  taken  refuge.  On  one  occasion  I 
was  walking  along  the  banks  of  the  Makambana,  at  a  spot  where 
the  reeds  were  very  dense,  and  a  lion  jumped  out  of  these,  and 
before  I  could  get  a  shot  entered  a  small  patch  of  thorn-jungle 
near  the  bank.  I  had  four  or  five  boys  with  me,  and  we  tried 
every  means  in  our  power  to  dislodge  that  brute,  short  of  going 
in  and  driving  him  out,  which  would  have  been  sheer  madness  to 
have  attempted,  as  the  bush  was  so  thick  and  thorny.  We  burnt 
some  grass  on  the  edge,  but  it  soon  went  out;  then  we  threw 
stones  in ;  and  at  last  I  fired  three  shots  inside,  but  the  lion 
never  moved,  nor  even  so  much  as  growled.  It  was  about  10.30 
A.M. ;  so  as  the  day  was  before  us,  and  it  seemed  unlikely  the  lion 
would  care  to  remain  in  such  scanty  cover  any  longer  than  he 
could  help,  I  instructed  the  boys  to  walk  away  from  the  spot  up- 
stream, talking  loudly  all  the  time  till  they  were  quite  out  of 
sight  of  the  bush,  then  to  sit  down  and  silently  await  events.  In 
the  meanwhile  I  posted  myself  behind  a  low  thorn-bush,  about 
40  yards  away  from  where  I  supposed  the  lion  to  be,  and  below 
wind  of  him.  The  ruse  succeeded  admirably,  though  it  was  be- 
tween 3  and  4  p.m.  before  he  moved  out,  and  I  was  nearly  roasted 
to  death  in  the  glaring  sun.  He  came  out  of  the  bush  almost  at 
the  spot  at  which  he  went  in,  and  walked  slowly  in  a  direction 
that  would  take  him  past  me  at  not  over  twenty  paces.  But  be- 
fore reaching  me  he  stopped,  staring  hard  in  my  direction  through 
a  little  thorn-bush,  which  prevented  my  getting  a  shot.  I  thought 
he  had  made  me  out,  but  he  walked  forward  again,  then  stood. 
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looking  back  over  bis  shoulder  iu  the  direction  the  txiys  had  1 
gone.     He  fell  to  my  shot,  but  recovered  himaelf,  and  dashed  off  I 
into  the  reeds,  where  I  could  hear  him  growling.     I  missed  him   , 
with  mj  second  barrel.     By  the  time  the  boys  came  up,  however, 
the  growling  had  ceased,  and  after  waiting  for  ten  minutes  mora 
we  entered  the  reeds  and  found  him  lying  stone-dead,    My  bullet 
(12  bore)  had  smashed  him  up  fearfully,  tearing  through  both 
longs,  portions  of  wbifib  were  protruding  from  the  hole  at  wliich 
the  bullet  passed  out 


\ 
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CHAPTER    XXIII. 
LION -HUNTING  (contimied), 

-An  eventful  night — Scarcity  of  lions — Trek  into  "  fly  " — News  from  camp — 
Visit  from  a  lioness — A  young  lion  saves  his  hide — The  Simana  Kopjes — 
"  Pan  "-water — Lions  at  hand — "  Nans'  ihuhla  ! " — Moscow  at  his  best — 
Traces  of  lions — Impala-bush — Wildebeeste  bulls — Lions  at  the  giraffe — 
Preparations — Double  versus  single  barrels — An  intruder — A  magnificent 
lion — Troop  of  ten — A  grand  sight — Cubs  take  the  lead — An  alarm — 
Return  to  the  carcass — Discovered — An  anxious  moment — The  first  shot — 
Stopped  in  time — A  snap-shot — Means  mischief— Alone — Dutch  courage 
— Creep  out  to  the  lion — Dead — Sleep  and  dream — The  lions  return — A 
grave  mistake — Missed  ! — Follow  up  the  lioness — Fever — The  lions  seen 
again — My  evening's  bag — Attacked  by  a  leopard — Awkward  predica- 
ments— Treed  by  a  dead  lion — A  tale  of  misfortune — Shifting  camp — 
Trophies  of  the  chase — On  the  trek — Impala — A  grass  fire — Giraffe — 
A  big  bull — Qame-pits — Lost  out — Follow  the  river — The  last  match — 
Tiffin,  dinner,  and  supper — A  warning  of  danger — Watched  by  a  lioness 
— My  horse  attacked — Scared — Between  the  lions — Too  risky — Wound 
the  lion — The  lioness  leaves — Signal-shots — The  lion  gets  away — Hard 
luck — Ehlanzeni's  death. — Conclusion. 

July  6,  1892,  is  a  day  which  will  ever  stand  out  prominently 
amongst  those  of  my  sporting  career  which  are  marked  in  red 
letters,  as  upon  it  I  had  the  rare  good  luck  to  bag  three  lions  out 
of  a  troop  of  ten,  in  something  under  twenty  minutes.  The 
events  which  led  up  to  my  ultimate  success  happened  in  this 

wise.     My  friend  F and  I  were  shooting  during  that  season 

in  partnership,  and  we  had  made  our  headquarters  at  my  old 
"Wild-Cat  Camp,"  near  to  the  junction  of  the  Mabutsha  and 
Manunga  rivers,  tributaries  of  the  Nguanetsi.  Up  to  the  day  in 
question  we  had  met  with  very  fair  sport,  but  with  the  exception 


juvsvpsr.  :^iiic  irtprg  veze  Iuxls  aboat,  as  a  few 
-T^'^r?  'iin^  in  2ad  i  T5as  zrzuL  •ini».  wfiich  eazne  nther  close  to 
tie  Tb-^nms  juui  .rrTTigtHi  xini-T  tr  si'Q&e  tzzD&  It  left,  however, 
-p^^ninsLZj.  TnciiJlj  jil  2e  i:Ij>viit^  iij.  as  we  found  spoor  of  a 
linnet  vliiiiL  ijbi  pnaseti  xp  sne  zir^er  cowards  Messrs  Barber's 
'3ZIZ  m  i^  ViirrrTgri.  Tro  ^iftTs  afterwards  thej  shot  the  old 
Tczii  Ijices.  i£  I  2AT»  ei^w&ere  mentioiied.  which  had  received 
fi5  iz-firifs  fr:ci  ihe  5craes  <rf  a  porc&iHiieL    I  believe  this  lioness 

iDe  ocie  i&sftS  paid  a  visit  to  oor  camp,  though  it  is 

e  «C7^  'zi  hy  as  there  wvie  many  more  lions  about 

C^  sbie  daj  ¥re  firsc  trekked  to  Wild-Cat  Camp 

saw  izj  qmnziTj  of  lioo-^HMV  akH^  the  banks  of  the  river. 
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leLow  aod  ac<;<ii  ihe  jnncdoii,  and  the  same  day  I  turned  out  a 
toqus.  lion  or  lioness  from  the  reeds,  where  it  had  killed  and 
partly  eaten  an  impala  ewe.  It  ran  along  near  the  bank  through 
some  very  thick,  low,  thorny  scrub— though  the  grass  was  burnt 
off — and  eventually  turned  down  towards  the  creek  again«    At 
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first,  as  it  ran  broadside,  it  seemed  to  me  quite  a  small  one,  and 
hardly  worth  shooting  at ;  but  as  it  pulled  up  on  the  bank  about 
30  yards  distant,  and  turned  its  head  to  look  at  me,  I  thought 
that  after  all  it  was  at  least  three-parts  grown,  and  I  might  as 
well  give  it  a  shot.  Pulling  in,  I  jumped  down  and  was  about 
to  fire,  when  my  horse  dragged  at  the  reins  hanging  over  my  arm, 
and  pulling  clear,  bolted.  It  put  me  off  my  shot,  and  next  moment 
the  lion  disappeared  in  the  reeds ;  and  though  I  tried  hard  to 

get  him  out  of  it,  I  failed  to  catch  sight  of  him  again.    F met 

my  horse  making  away  to  the  old  camp,  and  caught  and  brought 
it  back  to  where  he  heard  me  afterwards  shooting  at  a  koodoo 
bull.  So  that,  beyond  question,  there  were  lions  in  the  vicinity, 
and  they  only  wanted  finding. 

At  last  luck  turned,  as  it  always  will  sooner  or  later.  On  the 
night  of  the  4th  we  heard  lions  roaring  out  on  the  Simana  water- 
shed, about  six  miles  distant,  and  close  to  the  kopjes  of  that 
name  at  which  I  have  frequently  camped;  so,  early  on  the 
morning  of  July  5, 1  rode  out  in  that  direction,  accompanied  by 
May  on  Charlie,  my  friend  having  decided  to  hunt  down  the 
other  way.  We  set  out  about  W.N.W.,  edging  off  more  in  a 
westerly  direction  towards  mid-day,  and  had  seen  several  troops 
of  wildebeeste  and  Burchell's  zebra,  a  reedbuck  ram,  and  a 
couple  of  giraffe  about  three-parts  grown.  I  did  not  fire  at  any 
of  these,  my  object  being  only  to  secure  something  for  bait,  at  or 
near  the  Simana  Kopjes,  as  it  seemed  probable  the  lions  were 
lying  up  in  some  of  the  dense  and  extensive  patches  of  cover  on 
the  Simana  river.  About  mid-day  we  off-saddled  close  to  a  con- 
siderable "  pan  "  in  the  kopjes,  containing  delightfully  cool  and 
— what  was  indeed  a  treat  in  that  country,  where  all  the  water 
is  brackish,  not  to  say  salt — fresh  water. 

There  were  a  good  many  vultures  and  marabout  storks 
on  the  wing  that  day,  apparently  turning  their  attention  in 
a  careless  sort  of  manner  to  something  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  kopjes;  and  though  these  birds  will  frequently  accompany 
mounted  men  at  greater  or  less  distances  when  their  instinct 
tells  them  that  shooting  is  the  order  of  the  day,  there  was  a 
something  about  their  manner  that  led  me  to  think  it  possible 
lions  were  not  far  off".  All  the  time  I  sat  there  smoking  I 
could  not  get  rid  of  the  idea — I  seemed  to  fed  their  presence. 
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rode  off  through  some  very  thick  patches  of  impala-bush  towards 
camp.  When  in  the  middle  of  these,  we  came  suddenly  on  to 
fresh  traces  of  lions,  and  their  spoor  was  everywhere  about  in 
the  soft  grass.  I  would  not  have  taken  anything  then  for  my 
chance  of  bagging  one  that  day,  for  they  had  but  just  left  the  spot 
apparently — perhaps  only  moved  off  when  they  heard  my  shots 
at  the  giraffe.  Hiding  cautiously  and  quietly  in  and  out  amongst 
the  low  thick  bush,  we  found  the  remains  of  a  Burcheirs  zebra, 
which  had  but  just  been  eaten.  We  at  once  dismounted,  as  the 
nature  of  the  impala-bush  is  such  that  if  we  came  on  to  the  lions 
there  would  only  be  time  for  a  quick  shot,  so  it  was  far  better  to 
be  on  foot. 

I  do  not  know  the  botanical  name  of  this  bush,  but  it  is  called 
locally  impala-bush,  merely  because  it  is  found  very  plentifully 
in  the  Low  Country,  on  the  flats  bordering  the  larger  rivers ;  and 
impala  are  very  partial  to  the  secure  retreats  it  affords,  though 
not  more  so  than  are  koodoo,  wildebeeste,  and  other  game.  It  is 
a  low  thick  bush,  with  an  average  height  of  8  feet,  and  lancet- 
shaped  leaves  of  a  bright  glossy  green ;  it  grows  in  thick  clumps, 
usually  in  sandy  soil,  and  with  narrow  lanes  or  paths  between 
the  clumps,  and  is  one  of  the  few  thornless  bushes  of  the  Low 
Country.  The  Kafirs  call  it  indhlela  y*enyamatana  (game-path), 
doubtless  in  reference  to  the  game  usually  found  amongst  it. 

So  we  hitched  our  horses  up  to  a  bush,  and  proceeded  in  our 
endeavours  to  unravel  the  mazy  footprints  which  appeared  in 
every  direction.  We  fully  expected  to  come  across  the  lions  in 
some  of  those  cool,  shady  nooks,  and  I  quite  believe  that  they 
were  there  all  the  time ;  but  although  we  hunted  thoroughly  all 
round,  we  failed  to  see  them,  and  neither  could  we  ascertain  in 
what  direction  they  had  gone  off — if,  indeed,  they  had  done  so, 
which  I  think  improbable.  In  many  places  the  bush  was  so 
dense  as  to  be  almost  impenetrable :  such  we  avoided,  as  it  would 
have  been  madness  to  try  and  force  a  passage  without  dogs.  So 
we  had  to  relinquish  the  search  and  return  to  our  horses ;  but  I 
felt  that  the  death  of  the  giraffe  so  close  to  the  spot  where  the 
lions  had  lately  been  was  at  any  rate  a  point  gained. 

On  our  return  towards  camp  we  again  passed  near  to  the  dead 
giraffe,  and  about  half  a  mile  farther  on  sighted  two  fine  wilde- 
beeste bulls.     I  gave  chase  to  them,  and  they  turned  and  headed 
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back  towards  the  giraffia.  I  shot  the  one  within  50  and  the- 
other  within  160  yards  of  the  carcaaa.  Then  I  lalt  aatiifled,  as  ik 
seemed  certain  that  if  the  lions  were  anywhere  neoraboiit^  Hitf 
woidd  find  one  or  other  of  the  carcasses  before  long.- 

.  Next  day  F-« and  I  hunted  down  Ura  river  on  foot,  having 

'  sent  May  in  obargeof  one  of  the  wi^gons  to  load;Qp  the  hidw 
and  some  of  the  meat,  leaving  the  rest  tor  bait ;  bnt  of  ooprae  he 
was  teUgioaBly  iDStnicted  not  to  interfere  with  aoytltiiig  die  Uom 
m^ht  have  tonched,  though  I  thought  it  onlilral^  thej  would 
have  put  in  an  appeaxauce  upon  the  fint  day. 

On  our  retam  to  camp,  as  the  waggons  came  id,  Uay  welked 
np,  swelling  with  importance  and  good  news,  his  uduuidaome 
face  ^low  with  excitement,  and  his  eyes  preceding  him  hy  an 
inch  or  two,  more  or  less,    liona  had  eaten  the  gira£fo  I    Tint  . 
was  an  almost  nuneceasaiy  piece  of  inf(»mati(»i  after  I  -  h^d  . . 
glanced  at  his  face. 

"  Well,  how  many  do  you- think  ?  " 

";I  don't  know,  sir — a  troop." 

"  But  how  many,  aiout-r-tont: — 6v6-?Bix  1 " 

"Many — abigtnx^;  yoQ  wffl'see  for  yooisalf ;  th^  faan  kft 
txit  little  meat." 

I  knew  it  must  be  a  fair  troop  that  could  nearly  demdish  a 
whole  giraffe  bull  iu  one  night ;  but,  whatever  their  number,  there 
was  no  time  to  be  lost,  as  it  was  already  getting  on  in  the  after- 
noon. So  I  immediately  set  about  making  preparations  for  a 
night-watch,  as  there  was  a  good  moon,  and  the  lions  were  almost 
certain  to  return.  About  3.30  P.M.  I  saddled-up  Moscow  and  set 
out  for  the  place  where  the  giraffe  had  fallen,  accompanied  by 
my  head-boys  May  and  Stuurman,  on  foot,  carrying  my  ulster, 
blanket,  and  a  chopper.  Directly  we  reached  the  spot  we 
searched  around  for  the  spoor,  and  ascertained  that  the  lions — 
whose  number  I  put  down  at  eight — had  come  all  the  way  along 
on  the  spoor  of  the  giraffe  where  I  hod  raced  it  on  the  previous 
day,  and  in  returning  had  taken  the  same  track,  heading  away 
for  the  kopjes.  This  confirmed  me  in  my  opinion,  previously 
formed,  that  these  lions  must  have  been  in,  or  very  near  to,  the 
thicket  of  impala-bush  through  which  we  had  followed  the 
giraffe,  and  where  we  had  found  their  spoor  near  the  remains  of 
the  Burchall's  zebra. 
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The  selection  of  a  spot  from  which  to  watch  was  a  more 
difiBcult  matter.  The  dead  giraffe  lay  on  the  slope  of  a  high  and 
comparatively  open  ridge,  covered  with  long  yellow  grass,  with  a 
few  thorn -bushes  about,  and  here  and  there  some  fair- sized 
mapani,  'mgann,  and  other  trees.  About  20  yards  distant  from 
the  carcass,  and — according  to  its  present  direction — below  wind 
of  it,  stood  a  little  clump  of  low  thorny  bush,  the  only  favourable 
bit  of  cover  that  presented  itself ;  so  I  decided  upon  it  at  once, 
and  we  very  soon  had  a  low  hedge  of  thorn-branches  round  the 
front  of  it,  enclosing  a  snug  little  space  in  which  I  could  sit 
comfortably. 

I  may  here  remark  that  when  watching  for  a  lion  at  night,  or 
indeed  at  any  time,  near  a  carcass,  any  natural  cover  that  may 
be  in  the  vicinity  should  be  utilised  for  making  a  scherm,  in  pre- 
ference to  building  one  where  there  was  previously  no  cover  at 
«11.  Lions  are  very  quick  at  detecting  any  alteration  of  the 
iind  that  may  have  taken  place,  and  at  once  become  suspicious, 
which  may  lead  to  them  either  refusing  to  approach  within  range, 
or  becoming  dangerously  inquisitive  and  paying  the  watcher  a 
visit  from  some  unexpected  quarter,  which  he  would  prefer  to 
dispense  with.  A  carefully  constructed  scherm  under  or  round  a 
bush  growing  in  the  vicinity  is  not  likely  to  attract  attention. 

As  soon  as  we  had  finished  the  scherm,  a  log  of  wood — after 
being  previously  tapped  with  the  axe  to  make  sure  that  it  con- 
tained no  snakes,  scorpions,  or  other  undesirable  companions — 
was  thrown  in  for  a  seat,  and  my  blanket  folded  on  top  of  it ; 
then  everything  being  in  order,  I  sent  the  boys  back  to  camp 
with  my  horse,  giving  them  instructions  to  come  up  at  daylight 
next  morning,  bringing  Eover  and  Bushman  with  them.  It  was 
now  nearly  5  p.m.,  and  as  the  evening  was  growing  chilly,  I  put 
on  my  ulster  and  lit  my  pipe,  for  I  anticipated  nearly  a  five 
hours'  watch  before  the  lions  put  in  an  appearance. 

I  was  armed  with  my  old  favourite  Westley-Eichards  double 
12,  carrying  6  drams  and  l}-ounce  bullet.  I  think  that,  where 
possible,  a  double  rifle  should  always  be  used  for  dangerous  game, 
and  especially  for  night-shooting.  Certainly  until  quite  lately 
I  have  always  used  a  single  (and  there  is  no  better  or  more 
effective  rifle  in  the  world  than  a  Gibbs'  Metford,  -401  bore) ;  but 
as  I  have  more  than  once  narrowly  escaped  serious  accidents 

2  I 
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the  occasion,  and  I  could  not  afford  to  throw  away  shots.  So  I 
resolved  to  wait  patiently,  hoping  for  some  change  of  position 
that  should  bring  the  second  black-maned  lion  within  easy  ranga 
And  I  can  unhesitatingly  say  that  never  in  the  whole  course  of 
my  life  have  I  seen  anything  to  equal  the  savage  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  the  scene  which,  spellbound,  I  then  looked  upon.  A 
feeling  of  admiration  and  of  wondering  awe  quickly  dissipated 
my  first  momentary  nervous  surprise,  and  as  long  as  I  live  the 
memory  of  that  scene  will  not  leave  me. 

Awkward,  did  I  say  my  position  was  ?  Yes,  but  I  would  not 
for  worlds  have  changed  it  for  any  other.  I  was  as  close  to  a 
troop  of  these  grand  creatures  as  one  could  possibly  be,  even  in 
zoological  gardens,  but  under  what  vastly  different  circumstances ! 
No  heavy,  iron  prison-bars  caging  the  lazy  hairy  monsters  as  they 
pace  to  and  fro  in  sullen  brooding  silence ;  no  barrow-loads  of  old 
horse-flesh ;  no  staring  crowd  of  gaily-dressed  holiday-seekers ; 
no  endless  babble  of  human  voices !  No !  here  have  gathered 
together  the  deep-voiced  kings  and  queens  of  the  forest  from  out 
their  cool  mid-day  retreat — great,  active,  powerful  brutes,  as  free 
and  untrammelled  as  the  wind  that  gently  stirs  the  tufted  crest 
of  yon  old  monster!  Here  they  tread  with  silent  but  heavy 
footfall  upon  rustling  brown  grasses,  their  splendid  leader  stand- 
ing well  to  the  front,  with  dark  tangled  mane — to  which  cling 
twigs  of  wait-a-bit  thorns — sweeping  the  grass-tops,  his  jet-black 
lips  slightly  parted,  disclosing  the  red  gums,  and  every  now  and 
then  the  great  rough  tongue  between  his  gleaming  tusks,  as  he 
pants  gently,  perhaps  after  a  sharp  trot  along  the  spoor  of  yes- 
terday, his  ears  laid  half  back  in  an  attitude  of  caution,  and 
his  black  tail -tuft  slightly  twitching.  There  the  large -limbed 
lionesses,  wanting  the  proud  serene  look  of  their  lord — a  typical 
savage  each  one — glaring  around  with  great  watchful  eyes,  change- 
ful in  colour  as  the  many-hued  opal,  and  licking  their  jaws  in 
anticipation  of  the  coming  feast.  And  all  around  deep  silence. 
Far  up  in  the  darkening  sky,  on  motionless  wings,  sailed  two 
vultures,  wondering,  perhaps,  if  any  scraps  will  be  left  for  them 
and  their  fellow-scavengers,  the  hyjenas,  after  such  a  concourse 
of  guests  has  left.  The  leaves  of  the  trees  are  gently,  noiselessly 
stirred  by  the  cool  evening  breeze ;  the  glowing  sun  drops  down 
in  crimson  splendour  behind  yon  far- distant  line  of  trees,  though 
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Once  again  I  breathed  freely,  and  was  glad  to  be  able  to  relax 
my  attitude  of  silent  watchfulness,  and  to  slightly  change  my 
position ;  yet  I  felt  a  little  disappointed  at  the  same  time,  as  it 
was  rapidly  getting  dusk,  and  although  I  was  not  at  all  afraid  of 
the  lions  failing  to  return,  I  was  anxious  that  they  should  do  so 
while  there  was  still  light  enough  left  to  shoot  by.  I  might  have 
gone  out  towards  them  and  tried  for  a  shot  in  the  open  ;  but  con- 
sidering the  lateness  of  the  hour,  the  bad  light,  and  the  great 
length  of  the  grass,  I  felt  sure  that  any  such  attempt  would  end 
in  failure. 

The  lions  cleared  off  to  where  the  second  black-mane  had  been 
standing,  and  then  all  trotted  heavily  away  amongst  some  bushes, 
where  for  a  few  moments  I  lost  sight  of  them ;  but  not  for  long, 
as  I  soon  saw  four  or  five  advancing  again,  followed  by  the 
remainder,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  old  lion  that  from  the 
first  had  refused  to  approach.  It  was  very  annoying,  but  there 
was  no  help  for  it;  and  as  the  light  was  getting  very  bad,  I 
resolved  to  fire  at  the  big  black-mane  as  soon  as  I  had  a  chance, 
and  then  be  guided  by  circumstances.  The  lions  came  up  on  my 
left,  and  when  about  40  yards  distant  the  black-  and  the  yellow- 
maned  lions  turned  out,  and,  making  a  slight  detour,  approached 
my  scherm  from  behind  and  a  little  to  the  right :  another  30  yards 
in  that  direction  and  they  would  have  winded  me.  Suddenly,  as 
the  remainder  came  up  to  the  edge  of  the  grass,  they  made  a 
simultaneous  forward  rush  to  the  carcass,  one  lioness  getting  up 
on  to  the  giraffe's  neck,  and  apparently  looking  at  me,  though 
she  was  doubtless  watching  the  two  lions  behind  my  scherm,  I 
dared  not  move  a  muscle  to  try  and  ascertain  the  position  of  these 
two,  and  I  began  to  feel  a  little  doubtful  as  to  how  it  would  all 
end — when  in  a  silent,  ghostly  fashion,  the  yellow-maned  lion 
glided  round  the  corner  of  my  scJierm,  stopped  an  instant,  then 
looked  full  at  me  through  the  screen  of  bushes !  His  whole 
demeanour  changed  instantly,  his  eyes  glared,  his  ears  were  de- 
pressed, and  his  lips  retracted  as  he  snarled  threateningly ;  then 
on  the  instant  he  dropped  into  a  crouching  attitude  in  the  grass, 
facing  me,  within  a  few  paces,  with  his  head  down  on  his  fore- 
paws.  Some  of  the  lionesses  jumped  away  on  hearing  the  snarl- 
ing, and  stood  watching  the  scherm ;  while  the  old  black-maned 
lion  trotted  forward,  stood,  and  again  moved  towards  me,  uttering 
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two  or  three  ijnick,  deep  growls.  It  was  "  now  or  nevar."  Tbm 
shot  was  an  awkward  one,  as  I  had  to  twist  mTselt  mmd  to  the 
right,  a  movement  that  caused  the  yeUow-maiLed  Uoii  to  gnntt 
threateningly ;  but  I  got  a  quick  sight,  and  next  inataJit  fiiecL 
The  old  lion  dropped  in  hia'  tracks  I 

Dimly  through  the  smoke,  in  the  commotion'  that  followed,  I 
saw  tiie  j'ellow  lion  in  front  of  me  spring  to  his  feet^  faoldii^  iai 
head  low,  his  basilisk  eyes  glaring  into  mine,  and  his  tail  jerking 
up  stiff' and  stiaighL  I  b^eve  he  woold  have  been  into  tlie 
seAerm  next  instant,  bat  I  was  quite  cool  then,  and  gave  him  titt 
left  barrel  instantly,  aimii^  sightly  on  one  side  of  his  head,  the 
bnllet  raking  his  lungs.  Down  he  went  wiUi  a  horrid  grtnri^  - 
stumbling  on  to  his  head ;  then  recovering  his  feet^  he  dashed  oB, 
and  rolling  over  in  the  grass  ^ain  aboat  20  yards  away,  nttend 
a  loud  choking  roar,  and  fell  dead.  Before  he  was  down  I  }aA 
the  empty  shells  oat  and  one  cartridge  in ;  bat  whilst  fiddlii^ 
with  the  other,  which  in  my  haste  I  dropped,  to  my  snrpiiM  Oki 
great  black-mane  again  spnmg  to  bis  feet,  and,  ohaigmg  thnx^ 
the  smoke  so  close  to  the  seherm  that  he  swept  off  a  bmich  at 
thorns,  bounded  towards  a  small  bush  just  on  4^  other  nda  tt 
the  dead  lion,  seized  it  in  his  teeth,  and  rdled  over  on  the  other 
side  of  it,  roaring  tremendously.  I  fired  the  one  barrel  which  I 
had  reloaded,  as  he  dashed  past,  a  snap-shot,  and  missed — in  fact 
it  all  happened  so  quickly  I  scarce  took  aim. 

With  both  barrels  reloaded  I  again  turned  my  attention  to  the 
other  lions,  which  now  stood  about  in  the  grass  on  the  other  side 
of  the  dead  girafi'e,  glancing  uneasily  from  side  to  side,  but  mak- 
ing no  attempt  wliatever  to  clear  off.  I  think  this  was  because, 
although  they  heard  so  much  noise,  they  did  not  yet  realise  what 
it  was.  Tlie  only  two  that  had  actually  seen  me  being  now 
down,  one  dead,  and  tlie  other  at  any  rate  badly  wounded,  I 
now  saw  the  splendid  dark  lioness  standing  on  the  edge  of  the 
grass,  broadside  on,  under  a  little  bush,  and  looking  in  my  direc- 
tion, and  was  about  to  give  her  a  shot,  when  another  lioness  and 
one  of  the  cubs  jumped  up  from  behind  the  carcass  and  ran 
across  to  my  right.  The  very  instant  she  crossed  my  wind  her 
thoughts  tlew  to  the  safety  of  the  cub,  and  she  became  the  worst 
I  had  to  deal  with.  Stopping  short,  she  turned  round  and  came 
straight  towards  me,  looking  a  truly  dangerous  customer,  with 
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her  great  muscular  bowed  legs,  lithe  quarters,  and  "  sweet  open 
countenance."  "  Thus  far  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  farther,"  I  said 
to  myself,  as  I  marked  a  small  bush  about  25  yards  distant. 
Before  she  reached  it  she  jerked  her  tail  up  straight,  and  rushed 
forward.  Fair  on  the  point  of  the  shoulder  I  caught  her.  Three 
or  four  wild  backward  jumps,  and  away  she  dashed  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  old  lion  lay,  still  roaring  at  intervals.  The 
others  sprang  off  at  the  same  time,  and  I  fired  the  left  barrel  at 
the  dark  lioness  as  she  went  away  with  the  rest,  but  missed  her, 
high — as  I  found  out  in  the  morning. 

I  was  alone, — all  the  wild  excitement  of  the  past  twenty 
minutes  over ;  one  lion  was  dead,  another  and  a  lioness  hard  hit. 

All  had  gone,  and  gone  with  the  light ;  for  although  the 
moon  was  up,  she  as  yet  gave  no  fair  light,  her  rays  only 
attaining  full  power  when  all  traces  of  daylight  are  gone.  It 
was  just  that  glimmering  dusk  so  fatal  to  good  shooting,  but  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  go  out  and  try  to  give  the  wounded  lion 
a  finishing  shot,  as  I  had  heard  him  roaring  at  intervals,  and 
knew  that  he  still  lived.  I  could  then  cover  him  up  to  prevent 
jackals  spoiling  the  skin.  But  I  waited  half  an  hour  longer  till 
the  moon  gained  more  power,  then,  after  taking  a  toothful  of 
whisky  from  my  flask  (it  was  getting  very  cold,  reader — for  no 
other  earthly  reason),  I  crept  out  towards  where  the  poor  brute 
lay,  guided  by  his  deep  moans  of  pain.  I  carefully  avoided  the 
spot  where  the  yellow  lion  lay,  though  I  felt  sure  he  was  dead. 
As  to  the  lioness,  I  was  far  less  easy  in  my  mind  about  her. 
However,  there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  cautiously,  on  hands  and 
knees,  I  crept  to  the  bush  behind  which  I  could  hear  and  fancied 
I  could  see  the  lion.  He  appeared  to  be  some  10  or  15  yards  on 
the  other  side  of  this  bush ;  so  on  reaching  it — which  I  did  with- 
out noise,  though  my  heart  seemed  to  thump  audibly — I  came  to 
a  kneeling  position. 

Snap!  a  little  branch  broke  under  foot,  and,  with  deep  full 
roar  that  nearly  made  me  drop  my  rifle,  the  glorious  old  fellow 
rose  to  his  feet.  I  saw  at  a  glance  that  he  had  overlooked  me, 
and  was  staring  towards  the  scherm.  In  another  instant  the 
trigger  is  pressed,  and  with  a  deep  hoarse  groan  he  fell  dead  on 
the  spot.  I  felt  like  performing  a  war-dance  there  and  then,  but 
wiser  resolutions  prevailed;    so  I  quickly  covered  the  lion  up. 
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and  then  adTancing  cantioasly  to  the  yellow  lion,  and  assuring 
mv^lf  that  he  also  was  defunct,  I  performed  the  last  rites  for 
him.  I  could  neither  hear  nor  see  the  wounded  lioness,  and, 
believe  me,  I  did  not  so  far  to  look  for  her,  but  regained  the 
xk^rm  as  quioklr  as  I  could,  had  a  good  smoke,  and  pulling  the 
blanket  over  my  head,  laid  my  ride  across  my  knees,  and  envied 
no  man. 

I  kept  watch  for  some  hours,  but,  as  I  thought  there  was  uo 
chance  of  the  lions  returning,  gradually  allowed  myself  to  drop 
off  to  sleep. 

Of  course  I  dreamed  (who  would  not  after  such  an  exciting 
ewning  ■  \  and  thought  that  May  came  and  was  dragging  the 
lions  away.  I  could  distinctly  hear  him  as  he  pulled  the  carcasses 
along  throuirh  the  grass!  I  ran  to  stop  him,  and  the  idea  of 
movement  caused  me  to  awake.  It  was  about  3.30  A.M.,  the  cool, 
clear  luo^m  hurrying  towards  its  setting,  its  bright  rays  hidden 
bv  the  trees,  so  that  all  round  the  schenn  but  an  uncertain  flicker- 
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ing  light  prevaileii  Looking  roimd,  to  my  astonishment  there 
lay  the  other  black>maned  lion — a  grand  old  l>east,  very  little  if 
any  at  all  inferior  in  point  of  size  to  the  one  I  had  killed — behind 
the  carcass,  tearing  at  it  greedily.  Another,  a  lioness,  lay  in  the 
gn\ss  a  few  yards  off,  and  a  second  lioness  was  dragging  a  fore- 
quarter  of  the  iiiraffe  alons  in  front  of  a  scherm.  It  was  this 
s.  ii'.ul  1  !amt\I  and  oimnected  with  mv  dream.  In  some  wav  I 
iims:  '  ivo  alaiiLiv  I  :!:ein.  as  the  lioness  dropped  the  drag  and 
jmi.jH  •  away  a  row  yards.  Lrrowlin.:.  The  lion  stopped  eating, 
I'li:  <iM  r..^:  ^^ :  up. 

Ki^inj:  uii  .'.lo  kiKV,  1  aimed  full  at  the  lion's  chest:  I  had 
tirsr  thoii^h:  .  :  waiiiui:  till  dawn,  but  I  was  fearfullv  cold,  and 
tl:c  i^it-a  I'l  waioiiiiiu  tlicre  in  shi\orini,'  silence  for  another  two 
!N^i;r<  wa<  not  a  tcnipiiuL:  one:  besides.  I  knew  I  was  discovered, 
;;::  i  tlu-v  mi^h:  i  Icar  miT.  rnforiunatelv  I  cnuld  not  see  niv 
Ha'IH  -iuiit  a:  all.  l-ut  the  lion  was  so  clo.v;e  that  1  believe  tlie 
biilirt  would  havr  icund  him  if  1  had  tired:  vet  I  chanLred  mv 
mind,  and  drew  tht'  striker  across  the  blue-liLjliL 

II  was  a  mineral 'le  nii>lake,  and  I  deserved  to  fail  as  I  did, 
for  the  liudit  was  so  lixod  as  to  eonimand  the  direction  in  which 
ihf  lions  had  cme:  c<»n<et|uenllv,  as  the  black-niane  was  lvin«' 
on  the  other  side  i^i  the  iiiratle,  he  was  just  in  the  shade  on  the 
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edge  of  the  rays  cast  by  the  light,  and  not  sufficiently  far  from  it 
to  allow  the  moonlight  by  contrast  to  show  him  up.  The  lioness 
oflfered  an  easy  shot,  but  I  was  not  going  to  leave  the  lion  for 
her;  so  as  he  jumped  to  his  feet  I  fired  the  right  barrel — into 
the  dead  giraffe ! — the  lion  sprang  away,  off  went  the  left  barrel 
— into  space !  I  felt  so  mad  with  myself  that  even  my  previous 
success  offered  no  consolation,  for  I  clean  threw  this  chance 
away.  One  can  put  up  with  failure  the  result  of  accident,  but 
when  it  is  the  result  of  one's  own  gross  stupidity,  it  is  not  so 
easily  forgiven. 

I  did  not  care  to  follow  them  up  in  such  a  poor  light  and  long 
grass,  so  I  had  to  put  up  with  the  result  of  my  folly,  and  chew 
the  cud  of  reflection.  Never  act  hastily  in  such  cases :  lions  are 
not  easily  driven  away  from  a  carcass,  and  a  quarter  or  half  an 
hour's  grace  is  never  time  wasted. 

The  boys  did  not  show  up  at  dawn,  so  I  walked  towards  camp 
and  met  them  about  half-way.  I  then  sent  one  back  to  call  all 
the  boys  and  dogs,  as  I  expected  we  might  have  to  follow  up  the 
lioness  a  long  way.     I  went  with  the  other  boy  back  to  the 

scherm,  and  soon  after  F turned  up ;  so  we  put  the  dogs  on 

to  the  spoor  of  the  wounded  lioness.  We  found  blood  and  a 
large  splinter  of  bone  (by  the  way  she  jumped  about  the  previous 
evening  I  had  fancied  I  had  hit  her  in  the  hind-leg,  though  could 
not  understand  how  that  could  have  happened,  as  she  was  facing 
me  when  I  tired).  We  followed  it.  for  about  a  hundred  yards, 
then  it  turned  short  back  towards  tlie  dead  lion.  Eover  now  ran 
ahead,  stopped  short,  sniffed  on  the  ground,  then  turning  towards 
us,  lazily  stretched  himself,  while  looking  at  us  slyly  and  saying 
(for  Eover  can  talk),  "  Come  along,  you  fellows ;  what  the  mis- 
chief are  you  so  slow  about?  Surely  you're  not  afraid  of  a 
dead  lioness!" 

Yes,  there  she  lay  cold  and  stiff,  shot  through  the  lungs :  she 
had  doubtless  fallen  dead  where  we  found  her.  The  jackals,  or 
other  vermin,  had  sadly  torn  lier  skin  on  one  side  during  the 
niglit,  so  it  was  just  as  well  that  I  had  covered  up  the  two  lions, 
which  were  only  about  20  yards  from  her.  Thus  ended  the  most 
eventful  night — in  consideration  of  the  sport  obtained — that  I 
have  ever  experienced,  and  the  like  of  which  I  can  possibly  never 
again  hope  to  have. 


m^ 


dn.     W«  todo  up  aext 


Itr^ftnd 


tmi  Ifr  Gottoh  m  gantlemas 
rvUaslImn  Bwbar.  Itm* 
g^illiliimrflMa^tiia  skOlfll 

k»hiA«f  O^  I  ten^r  gMbdot 

BBot  Cur  from  tha 
1»ll.aBd  pund 

—  rfll liiiMriiiiiil  hAertrOelKTB  foDow- 

r  ■■  fart.    Th*  kdl-*^  teoof^  it  the  Uobb 
■1^  iAn-  ^HBK  laid  far  a  lew  nunateB,  quietly 
t  bwh.     Bat  I  ms  \»jwti 
hm.  nd  «9  «R  dDddan  lur  amy  whoi 


M  iB«  5  acln;  w  ht  k!^  «rid  nd  itar  IB  dw  moninA  9  feet 
C  iaekes  Klwuj  tvo  asanais  at  DOse  and  taH,  in  a  atia^bt  line ; 
:be  ±i:  ikiiu  c-.c  c^^iIt  sn«-:ched.  10  feet  lOi  inches ;  shoulder 
beKC.:  slf^:lT  ci^ier  3  fo«  S  inobes :  girth  of  fore-arm  1  foot 
7  ajh^:  liS^:^  ii  fkiill  16i  inches.  The  yellow  lion,  which 
hiii  1  Trry  jwr  ajc^.  bcl  was  an  old  and  heavy  beast,  measured 
?  fee:  1  iiici;  ihe  5it  skin  3  feet  3  inches;  both  the  upper 
canine  cee:h  weie  brv'ken.  The  lioness  measured  S  feet  3  inches, 
bci  ihe  hide  was  worthless,  being  too  much  torn  by  the  jackals. 

Ha\Tng  mace  reference  to  the  imtimely  dose  of  fever  which 
kuoekevi  nie  over.  1  may  as  well  state  here  that  my  friend  had 
a  g<.>od  bii  of  fun  with  a  lai^  male  leopard,  close  to  the  camp, 
during  the  time  I  was  kid  up.  He  wonnded  it  one  evening,  but 
it  was  too  dark  to  do  anyihiug  that  day,  so  nest  morning  be 
took  up  the  spoor  with  some  of  the  boys.  It  e\~aded  them  for 
some  time  by  creeping  from  cover  to  cover,  but  at  last  one  of  our 
drivers  sighted  it  in  a  thick  patch  of  thorns.  He  fired  at  it  and 
hit  it  iu  the  foot,  wheu  it  immediately  sprang  upon  him,  biting 
his  arm,  and  then  endeavouring  to  seize  him  across  the  loins. 
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Most  luckily  for  the  boy,  he  was  wearing  on  his  l>elt  a  stout  tin- 
lined  cartridge-pouch,  which  had  slipped  round  his  belt  to  the 
back,  and  this  the  leopard  mauled  vigorously,  and  before  he 
found  out  the  diflference  between  tin  and  flesh,  one  of  our  Swazi 
hunters  arrived  on  the  scene,  and  putting  a  double-barrelled  shot- 
gun against  the  leopard's  shoulder,  pulled  both  triggers,  and 
efiTectually  let  daylight  into  him.  It  was  a  splendidly  marked 
brute,  of  the  intermediate  form,  with  very  irregular  markings. 
Sooner  or  later  in  the  course  of  every  sportsman's  experience 
with  dangerous  game,  he  is  almost  sure  to  find  himself  at  some 
time  placed  in  one  of  those  awkward  predicaments  from  which 
Providence  alone,  or  sheer  good  luck,  can  extricate  him.  I  do 
not  refer  to  the  danger  in  which  he  may  be  placed,  say,  from  the 
charge  of  a  wounded  animal,  —  a  lion  maybe,  or  a  buffalo, — 
for  that  must  come  in  the  ordinary  course,  and  in  the  case 
of  lions  is  almost  unavoidable :  he  may  be  charged  by  his  first, 
but  most  assuredly  he  will  have  some  such  experience  by  the 
time  he  has  fairly  bagged  ten.  But  these  are  all  risks  that  he 
knows  he  must  run,  and  if  only  they  are  coolli/  met,  the  danger 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  It  is  impossible  here  to  summarise 
the  particular  predicaments  which  I  have  suggested,  seeing  that 
they  are  always  exceptional  and  unexpected,  but  I  may  instance 
a  miss-fire  just  at  the  critical  moment,  with  only  15  or  20  yards 
between  you  and  a  charging  rhinoceros  or  buftalo;  or  the  case 
of  a  man  treed  by  a  lion,  when  for  some  reason  or  other  he  is 
either  unarmed  or  inadequately  armed  (I  have  heard  of  an  in- 
stance of  a  man  being  treed  for  hours  by  a  dead  lion,  or  rather 
treeing  himself  from  a  dead  lion ;  but  that  scarcely  comes  under 
the  category  of  awkward  predicaments,  and  is,  I  slioulJ  think, 
very  exceptional).  Then,  again,  one  might  be  going  down  to  a 
pool  to  bathe,  armed  only  with  a  towel  and  a  cake  of  soap,  and 
come  suddenly  on  a  lioness  and  cubs;  or,  as  lately  happened 
to  me  in  Xyasaland,  he  might  be  drinking  at  a  pool— his  most 
formidable  weapons  a  pipe  and  box  of  matches — and  on  raising 
his  head  find  a  frowsy,  bad  -  tempered  old  bufValo  bull  taking 
stock  of  him  from  the  other  side  of  the  narrow  and  shallow  pool. 
So  it  is  evident  that  many  such  cases  might  happen,  as,  though 
exceptional,  they  are  quite  within  the  bounds  of  possibility.  1 
had  such  an  experience  nine  years  ago,  and  do  not  mind  admit- 


tinfc  that  at  th?  time  I  tcot  a  thorough  scare,  itnd  only  wonder 
that  oil  tli.j  iiivriiii,-  iftc-r  that  eventful  ni^ht  my  hair  still  re-' 
tuned  ita  normal  ookxir.  I  will  bete  nwnte  die  inddenti  u 
tiiqr  ocooRed,  tsma.  Utoia^  it  be  -bat  a  tale  o(  bad  look,  wa^dat- 
taae,  ud  Euloie,  and  ooet  me  tbe  life  of  cue  erf  tiie  beat  and 
pfaK^Joat  ahootu^^-btHses  I  vmt  owned. 

I  waa  hontittg  in  oompany  with  the  6 0  (bther  and  nnX 

well-known  and  suooeasfnl  hontetB  in  the  diatrict,  and  for  niDa 
wedn  we  had  made  our  headgoarter  oarap  on  the  Timbabati 
imr.  a  UtUe  above  the  kopjes.  We  had  onlj  just  retonied  to 
onr  head  camp  after  an  nnanooeeatul  trip  (so  far  as  the  qieeial 
dycct  of  the  trip  was  oonoaised)  down  the  Oliphant  river  in 
aoatdi  fA  hqipos,  and  had  decided  to  make  a  move  to  anoUnr 
dittrict 

All  was  bntile  «nd  stir,  thwetoR^  at  our  camp  that  fine  Jom 
morning  and  each  member  of  oor  parly  had  his  hands  fall ;  for 
dwre  were  tents  to  strike  and  roll  ap;  h(»ee-cribs  to  talcs  down 
and  stowaway;  pota, pans, and  kettles  to  be  oimected;  ikina, 
hams,  and  hnds  innnmenble  to  be  attended  to  \rf  their  nmga^ 
tive  owners;  oontnuy  oxen  to  be  trooped  and  inspanned— 410 
light  task,  hj  the  way,  after  they  had  been  kitdii^  np  tbair 
heels  for  some  weeks  past  amoo^it  the  ri<di,  tempting  boHalo- 
•ntiss  on  the  shady  banks  trf  the  river;  and  finally  the  fonudaU* 
thorn- fence  ^outside  whose  magic  circle  grim  lions  bad  jmnrlad 
and  serenaded  \is  night  after  uight — had  to  be  pulled  down  to 
allow  the  waggons  to  move  out. 

Everything  was  clear  at  last,  the  waggons  presenting  some- 
thing of  the  appearance  of  a  travelling  museum,  with  their  loads 
of  horns  and  lieails ;  black  hairless  old  buffaloes,  with  their 
gnarled  horns,  resting  side  by  side  with  the  sliarp  scimitar- 
horned  heads  of  the  fighting  sable  ;  horns,  skulls,  and  masks  of 
the  clumsy  wnterbuck,  the  stately  koodoo,  and  graceful  iinpala ; 
while  in  strange  juxtaposition  lay  the  long  heads  and  necks  of 
lordly  giraffes,  and  tlie  grim  skulls  and  tawny  hides  of  lions. 

The  brakes  were  unscrewed,  the  leaders  at  the  heads  of  their 
respective  spans,  and,  amidst  the  eager  barking  of  dogs,  the  fiend- 
ish yelling  of  drivers  and  leaders,  the  cracking  of  whips,  and  the 
ceaseless  chatter  of  a  troop  of  grivet  monkeys  excitedly  watch- 
ing our  operations  from  the  topmost  houghs  of  a  great  spreading 
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fig-tree  across  the  river — ^the  train  moved  off  in  a  southerly 
direction,  heading  up  the  river  towards  Sitiyana's  lonely  kop. 

Mounting  our  willing  nags,  after  a  brief  final  search  around 
and  amongst  the  bushes  for  forgotten  articles,  we  cantered  ahead 
to  pilot  the  way  through  the  bush.  The  country  being  very 
rough,  heavily  wooded,  and  broken  up  into  numerous  dongas  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  river,  we  took  advantage  of  a  fairly  good 
drift  through  an  extensive  reed-bed,  and  got  on  to  good  travel- 
ling ground  on  the  other  side. 

Here  we  separated,  G remaining  by  the  waggons  as  pilot, 

while  his  son  H and  I  struck  ofiF  from  the  river  to  try  for  a 

shot ;  it  being  arranged  that  the  waggons  should  trek  for  about 
three  hours  in  a  S.S.K  direction,  and  then  outspan  at  the  nearest 

water  and  light  up  a  signal-fire.     H and  I  were  not  long 

away  from  the  waggons  when  we  separated,  having  fired  at  two 

impala  rams  out  of  a  small  troop ;  and  H having  secured  a 

good  head,  carried  it  back  to  the  waggons.  In  the  meanwhile  I 
rode  on  alone,  holding  pretty  well  the  course  of  the  river,  as  I 

expected  H ,  as  soon  as  he  had  put  the  impala  on  the  waggon, 

would  continue  along  the  banks,  and  that  we  should  eventually 
meet  somewhere  ahead. 

About  an  hour  after,  I  heard  a  shot  fired  close  to  me  in  some 
very  dense  impala-bush  between  me  and  the  river,  and  I  kept  a 
sharp  look-out  for  game  breaking ;  but,  seeing  nothing,  I  rode  on, 
keeping  then  slightly  away  from  the  river.  But  the  country 
was  very  stony  and  dry,  and  game  scarce,  and  after  riding  for 
another  couple  of  hours,  being  unwilling  to  tire  my  horse  un- 
necessarily, I  ofiF-saddled,  and,  after  lighting  my  pipe,  climbed  a 
handy  tree  to  look  round.  I  judged  that  the  waggons  should 
then  be  outspanned,  but,  to  my  dismay,  on  looking  round  for  the 
signal-fire  (a  column  of  smoke  in  one  spot,  made  by  heaping  green 
grass  and  bushes  on  the  fire),  I  saw  that  the  whole  country  was 
alight,  and  in  every  direction  dark  columns  of  smoke  rose  from 
the  half-parched  acacia)  and  the  patches  of  tliick,  thorny  under- 
growth along  the  banks  of  dongas  and  streams ;  whilst  here  and 
there,  where  the  fire  swept  through  long  dry  reed- beds,  a  denser, 
blacker  pillar  shot  high  up  in  air,  spreading  out  like  a  dark  pall 
overhead,  while  long  forked  tongues  of  flame  lapped  round  its  base. 
It  was  a  fine  sight,  but  somewhat  disconcerting  under  the  cir- 


Sttiyaoa's  kop,  too,  I  could  see  was  ablazv,  nod 
bpuL  utd  Iclipepringers  were  doubtless  ha^-ing  a  wann  time  of 
k.  Bat  tbe  shadows  warned  me  tb»t  I  most  be  moviug,  so, 
takmg  a  bul  look  around,  which  decided  me  to  strike  down  to 
the  (TPer  and  try  aod  cut  Uie  spiior,  1  carefully  pocketed  my 
lipe  sad  proceeded  to  clamber  doiriu 

1  had  aeuoely  moved   from   my  perrb  vrheD  I  noticed   my 
bane;  vbieh  tmd  been  grazing  near  by,  suddenly  prick  up  his 
eus  aad  stukd  staziag  in  tbe  direction  of  tbe  tire,  which  wm 
;  along  tbe  ridge  to  the  eoac    The  uest  moment  a  fine 
■em  si^t,  heading  dir^ftly  towards  me.     A^  I 
I  htatHf  down  he  came  full  into  view,  followed  by  cows 
aad  ealve^  nine  in  alL     There  wm  no  time  to  catdi  my  horse — 
m  iKt,  ba  Mood  between  the  bull  and  me — and  the  girafTf:  had 
[lalWil  ap  and  was  critically   sarreying  this,  to  him.   strange 
LiaaUifl      He  saw  me  at  ooee,  twaevei.  as  I  nui  out  towards 
Uh,  ^Te  aoothn'  stare,  moved  oo  abDiil  20  ysrds,  then  turned  ■ , 
aad  ttaed  broadside  at  about  90  yards.    Taking  aim  fair  on  tbe  j 
■aame  ikmldn',  I  fired,  and  heard  the  ballet,  a  solid  o'M  jjiraioi 
diy  levdly  on  the  glistening  cbestnot  hidii    The  bull  shook  alt<1 
#wv  ftv  a  seciind.  th«n  swtsbini;  his  lon^  tail  sharply  once  t 
--»-..>     ?-■     '■■:'■'-■.-  :■   ■■■■_■  ■■■.^■^  ],:<  Uv-v.^.h-ri.  h^  i.ii.iJ  ..tV  nflOT  ^ 
;aw  trvvfi.  now  in  full  Sight.     I  gave  him  another  bullet,  three- 
>^i£j^tHr  ^>e.  bat  it  failed  to  stop  him,  so  I  followed  on  foot  for 
«lvci;  1  slU*;:  bat  tbou^  I  came  pretty  close  np  with  three 
vW$v  i:  whik-h  I  wooM  not  Gr^  I  De«~er  obtained  another  shot 

IxWowiiy  di^pfotated  and  annoyed  with  myself  for  firing  at 
sbsf  ^truSe  1m  ^  (ttid«r  tbe  citriuastances,  I  returned  to  where 
t  buisi  lifft  wy  ati^.  faddfed^p.  and  started  off  towards  tbe  river. 
\fbfc  niia^  for  aS.Hit  tbive-^oarters  of  an  hour,  I  crossed  some 
v^j^JV^tt'^'wc  I  bus  af>r  eiamining  it  carefully,  and  riding  along 
i^C  X  Itt;:^  w^y  w  «it.vccaui  ibe  dbwiioa  in  which  it  led,  I  decided 
)^;  :Q  v^iti^  tttK  v'iu:^  bat  that  of  a  V**^7  ^'  Boer  boaters  whom 
•V  k.»vw  *vw  ut  clkie  Kifi^boarbiiwd.  Just  before  striking  the 
u^vr  t  '{t.iiC'M  »  vvey  tine  •.'U  iatpaia  ram,  bat  not  knowing  how 
Ki:  t  »i^dic  yva  ktvij  Ct.>  rnie.  wvold  not  evoi  carry  the  head,  bat 
!va:»^  S  4^  «n  *  tw*.  BttwuiiK:  So  jrt  it  next  day.  Immediately 
«t\v««»^i^  L  s'«tHN  sMt  ^  itwr.  failr  aa  hour  earlier  than  I  had 
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expected  to  do;  and  then  it  became  evident  that  it  took  a  big 
easterly  bend  here,  and  that  in  all  probability  the  wagons 
would  no  longer  have  continued  along  the  banks,  but  have  left 
the  river  and  struck  over  in  a  more  westerly  direction.  As  it 
was  getting  late  in  the  afternoon,  I  decided  to  cross  the  river 
and  ride  over  towards  Sitiyana's  kop,  distant  about  ten  miles, 
but  hoping  to  meet  the  waggons  or  cross  their  spoor  before  I  got 
80  far.  Biding  down  the  bank  of  a  thickly  wooded  donga,  a 
small  troop  of  waterbuck  ran  out,  headed  by  a  particularly  fine 
bull,  which  I  think  was  the  largest  I  had  ever  seen.  I  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  of  trying  to  secure  such  a  grand  head,  and 
at  once  gave  chase.  But  the  dongas  were  rough  and  numerous 
just  about  there,  and  for  a  time  the  old  bull  blinked  me  in 
a  double  spruit ;  but  I  quickly  made  him  out  again  as  he  rejoined 
the  cows,  and  raced  hard  after  him,  although  it  was  far  from 
desirable  riding  -  ground  —  rough,  stony,  and  thickly  wooded. 
Suddenly  in  the  long  grass  I  noticed  a  large  fallen  tree-trunk 
right  across  the  course.  There  was  no  avoiding  it,  and  under 
ordinary  circumstances  my  gallant  nag  would  have  cleared  it 
with  ease ;  but  as  I  was  steadying  him  at  the  take  off,  we  found 
ourselves  on  the  very  brink  of  a  game-pit,  across  which  the  tree 
lay.  But  it  was  too  late,  for  even  as  I  dug  the  spurs  in,  and  he 
rose  to  the  leap,  I  felt  that  he  had  missed  his  stride.  Next 
moment  he  struck  a  dead  branch  that  stood  out  from  the  fallen 
trunk,  aud  came  down,  sending  me  flying  over  his  head,  well 
scratched  by  the  thorns,  but  otherwise  unhurt.  My  poor  nag, 
however,  fell  badly,  with  his  chest  against  the  edge  of  the  pit, 
which,  however,  luckily,  was  filled  up  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
surface.  Still,  I  had  much  difficulty  in  extricating  him,  and 
when  I  did  so  he  lay  down  at  once  after  I  had  loosened  the 
girths,  with  a  little  blood  coming  from  his  nostrils.  But  in  half 
an  hour  or  so  he  recovered  and  stood  up,  and  began  to  nibble 
some  grass,  so  I  led  him  down  to  the  river,  but  he  would  not 
drink,  and  it  was  in  no  enviable  frame  of  mind  that  I  led  him 
along,  again  heading  for  the  kop. 

Want  of  a  definite  plan  was  the  cause  of  my  undoing  that 
night ;  for  as  soon  as  I  saw  that  my  horse  commenced  to  drag, 
I  gave  up  the  idea  of  going  to  the  kop,  and  turned  back  to  the 
river,  which  I  recrossed,  thinking  it  best,  as  it  was  then  getting 
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WhtUc  Ivx^kiDt;  roond  for  these,  I  came  on  the  carcass  of  a 
j:tRjUl^.  which  hail  b«en  dead  about  three  or  four  days,  and  Had 
be^tt  partly  «atea  1>T  lions  tad  hrienas.  After  collecting  some 
i«.xxl,  to  my  dismay  I  discovered  that  I  had  lost  my  matches, 
they  [*A»b«bty  haon,s  fallen  whilst  I  was  searching  for  the  spoor 
<aud  ix\itsiouaUr  striking  a  light)  away  back  np  the  river ;  but, 
after  an  anxious  search  in  my  pockets,  I  succeeded  in  finding 
the  head  half  of  a  Taad-stii-kor.  with  which,  by  careful  nursing, 
I  $oi.>u  produced  a  suiall  but  cheer)'  blaze. 

The  moon  al$o  now  came  ap,  silvering  first  the  dark  tops  of  the 
acactiv,  then — as  she  climbed  higher  in  the  eastern  sky — flooding 
the  ^s$y  ^lade  with  wa^-es  of  soft  light,  and  even  searching  out 
little  ^i^ots  tu  the  dark  funereal  shade  of  the  impala-bushes  to 
bathe  with  her  radiance. 

After  makiug  a  small  te^rrm — or  rather  a  screen  only,  for  I 
wndd  not  dignify  ii  by  the  name  of  xhfnm — with  a  tew  tbom- 
bnuicbes  and  dry  grass,  and  within  a  couple  of  yards  of  which 
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my  horse  was  lying  down,  I  started  my  pipe  going,  and  put  the 
tail  of  the  impala,  which  I  had  cut  off,  on  to  the  fire  to  grill  for 
supper — not  a  very  substantial  one,  by  the  way,  seeing  that  it  was 
tiffin,  dinner,  and  supper  all  thrown  into  one.  However,  but  for 
my  anxiety  in  respect  of  my  poor  horse  I  could  have  borne  mat- 
ters philosophically  enough,  as  I  knew  I  should  find  the  waggons 
early  next  day ;  but  when  I  looked  at  his  glazing  eyes  and  trem- 
bling limbs,  I  felt  sick  at  heart  indeed,  fearing  the  worst.  But  I 
was  dead-tired  myself,  so,  after  eating  my  gristly  mouthful  sea- 
soned with  wood-ashes  in  lieu  of  salt,  and  making  my  horse  as 
comfortable  as  I  could  under  the  circumstances,  I  laid  my  rifle, 
loaded,  against  the  tree,  dragged  the  saddle  under  my  head,  and 
was  soon  hunting  in  dreamland. 

I  cannot  say  what  it  was  that  awakened  me,  but  it  was  not 
cold,  or  surfeit  of  sleep,  and  certainly  not  indigestion  consequent 
upon  over-eating.  I  suppose  it  was  some  providential  warning 
of  danger  conveyed  to  me  in  my  sleep.  When  one  has  become 
inured  to  all  the  exigencies  of  a  hunter's  life,  he  awakes  from  the 
deepest  sleep  in  full  possession  of  all  his  faculties.  There  is  no 
passing  through  the  transition  stage  of  half-awake,  during  which 
he  would  wonder  "Where  the  deuce  am  I  ? "  He  just  takes  up  the 
thread  of  events,  in  fact,  from  the  time  when  he  was  last  awake, 
and  follows  them  accurately  up  to  the  moment  of  reawakening. 

Thus  it  was,  fortunately,  with  me.  I  knew  I  was  in  danger, 
and  instantly  reached  out  my  hand  for  my  rifle,  and  as  I  did  so, 
I  saw  the  gleaming  eyes  of  a  lioness  looking  at  me  through  the 
little  low  fence  of  thorns.  By  stretching  across  I  could  easily 
have  touched  her, — could  see  her  hot  breath  coming  from  her 
mouth  like  smoke  into  the  cold  night  air,  and  hear  her  heavy 
breathing  even  more  distinctly  than  I  could  my  own.  As  I  seized 
my  rifle,  she  sprang  up  with  a  low  growl,  and  jumped  away  a  few 
paces  as  I  regained  my  feet.  At  the  same  second  of  time  my  eyes 
rested  upon  the  form  of  a  huge  lion,  with  a  heavy  dark  mane, 
looking  twice  his  natural  size  under  the  spectral  moonlight,  as  he 
sprang  from  the  grass  towards  my  horse.  The  latter,  with  a  wild 
snort  of  fear,  avoided  the  spring  by  throwing  his  body  over  to  one 
side,  almost  striking  me  with  his  hoofs,  and  scattering  the  embers 
of  the  fire  in  all  directions.  The  lion  in  some  way  caught  him 
just  over  the  eye  with  his  claws,  inflicting  a  deep  gash,  and  then 
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landed  in  tlie  grass  almost  at  my  feet,  where  he  crouchtil  gn)wl- 
ing.  The  whole  affair  scarcely  occupied  ten  seconds  of  time,  and 
to'say  that  I  felt  thoroughly  scared  is  no  more  than  tti«  truth; 
but  when  I  found  myself  standing  at  the  fire,  with  riile  at  fiiU- 
cock,  and  "my  finger  near  the  trigger — I  dared  not  frd  it,  for  fear 
some  nervous  action  should  cause  me  to  pull — I  recovered  much 
of  my  self-possession,  and  awaited  events  with  a  coolness  of  which 
I  did  not  believe  I  was  capable. 

Although  the  lion  was  so  close  to  me,  I  could  Jiot  make  him 
out,  as  the  grass  was  very  long;  but  he  kept  up  a  continuous 
growling,  so  I  knew  pretty  well  where  he  lay,  I  made  stire  be 
would  have  jumped  on  me;  hut  as  be  still  lay  in  the  grass  and 
made  no  sign,  I  concluded  he  did  not  care  to  attempt  it.  his  real 
object  having  been  to  secure  the  horse.  Glancing  towards  the 
lioness,  I  saw  that  she  had  vacated  her  post  and  stood  in  the  long 
grass  some  20  yards  distant  to  my  right,  and  slightly  behind  raa 
Had  either  chained  then,  nothing  could  have  saved  me ;  and  if 
the  lion  had  not  been  so  close,  or  I  had  been  armed  with  a  double 
rifle.  I  would  certainly  have  shot  the  lioness,  for  she  stood  splen- 
j",  and  thus  have  left  myself  with  only  one  to  deal  with.  But 
It  was,  I  considered  the  risk  too  great,  my  rifle  being  only  a 
single  -500  express. 

Suddenly  the  lion  sprang  up  and  bounded  towards  the  spot 
where  the  lioness  stood.  As  he  passed  me,  I  fired  into  him  aC 
once :  he  answered  with  a  deep  "  Woof ! "  and  stopped  short  for 
a  second,  staggering  heavily,  then,  turning  quickly  round,  he 
came  at  me,  grunting  hoarsely.  Dropping  my  rifle,  I  sprang 
up  the  tree,  expecting  every  minute  to  feel  his  clawa  clutching 
me  and  to  be  dragged  down  for  the  flnal  act.  He  only  came 
up  to  the  little  fence,  however,  then  turned  and  walked  slowly 
off  towards  his  mate ;  and  as  he  moved  away  I  slipped  down 
and  picked  up  my  rifle,  regaining  my  seat  on  the  only  branch 
that  there  was  less  than  15  or  20  feet  from  the  ground.  He 
beard  me,  and  again  stopped  and  turned  round,  when  I  fired 
right  into  his  face;  but  I. must  have  missed  him,  for  he  took 
no  notice  of  the  shot.  The  lioness,  however,  sprang  away  growl- 
ing into  the  bush,  in  the  direction  of  the  dead  giraffe ;  but  the 
lion  was  too  badly  hit  by  my  first  shot,  and  at  once  lay  down  in 
the  grass  out  of  sight,  but  keeping  up  continuoas  hoarse  moan- 
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ing  roars.  I  should  have  gone  out  then  and  tried  to  give  him 
another  shot,  but  I  felt  it  was  better  to  leave  him  awhile,  and  so 
decided  to  wait  till  dawn. 

In  the  meantime,  immediately  after  my  second  shot,  I  heard 
another  close  to  me  near  the  river  on  my  right,  followed  quickly 
by  another,  and  then  a  chorus  of  dogs  and  human  voices !  I  took 
in  the  situation  at  once — either  the  waggons  were  outspanned 
near  at  hand,  or,  what  seeilied  less  likely,  it  was  a  search-party 
out  to  look  for.  me.  The  rest  is  soon  told.  Incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  I  had  actually  been  camping  out  within  400  yards  of  the 
waggons,  which  were  just  over  the  river.  The  bush  being  too 
thick  on  the  east  side,  they  had  tried  to  recross  and  got  stuck 
faaty  breaking  a  disselboorti ;  this  of  course  delayed  them,  and  pre- 
vented them  from  trekking  as  far  as  had  been  agreed  upon.  As 
soon  as  my  friends  heard  my  shots,  which  they  took  for  signals, 
they  fired  in  reply.  I  would  not  leave  the  spot,  however,  till  I 
had  satisfied  myself  about  the  lion,  which  after  a  time  had  ceased 
roaring,  and  was  probably,  I  thought,  dead ;  so  I  called  some  boys 
from  the  camp  to  bring  me  some  water,  whilst  I  had  a  look 
round  for  the  lion.  But  the  grass  was  very  long  and  the  light 
too  bad  for  such  work ;  so  I  soon  returned  to  my  scherm,  where 
the  boys  joined  me. 

At  earliest  dawn  we  went  over  to  the  spot  where  I  had  last 
seen  the  lion,  but  to  my  great  disappointment  he  had  gone, — 
only  the  tom-up  grass-roots,  sodden  with  blood,  indicated  the 
place  where  he  had  lain  down,  though  I  cannot  imagine  how  he 
had  moved  ofiF  without  my  seeing  him.  We  took  the  spoor  along 
as  far  as  some  very  dense  bush,  which  was  so  thick  we  had  to 
give  it  up, — nothing  weaker  than  a  bufifalo  or  less  supple  than  a 
lion  could  have  penetrated  it. 

Had  I  been  alone,  I  would  have  remained  and  hunted  that 
lion  up  at  all  costs ;  but  my  friends  were  anxious  to  push  on  to 
another  camp,  and,  besides,  my  poor  horse  required  attention. 
But  I  have  ever  since  regretted  leaving  that  lion,  and  I  would 
willingly  give  up  many  of  the  trophies  I  have  taken  from  them 
before  and  since  to  become  the  possessor  of  the  duSky  skin  and 
grinning  skull  of  the  disturber  of  that  most  eventful  night  I 
have  ever  passed  in  the  bush. 

My  companions  had  been  naturally  anxious  about  me,  and  had 
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continually  fired  signal-shots  at  dark,  and  even  exploded  a  charge 
of  dynamite  in  an  old  tree;  but  I  had  been  far  away  at  the 
time,  so  all  these  sounds  were  unheard  by  me.  My  poor  horse 
died  that  day,  and  was  buried  under  a  gigantic  acacia  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  in  the  heart  of.  that  wild  Low  Country  through 
which  he  had  often  carried  me  gallantly  after  the  flying  game ; 
but  under  the  shade  of  whose  scented  groves  he  shall  never 
more  clip  the  sweet  buflfalo-grass,  and  whose  rolling  ridges  shall 
never  again  echo  to  the  sound  of  his  hoofs.  The  graceful  koodoo 
and  stately  giraffe  shall  wander  timorously  around  his  grave,  and 
perchance  pluck  the  tender  sprays  from  the  trees  overhead ;  the 
hysena  shall  laugh  weirdly  about  the  spot ;  and  the  lordly  lion  in 
the  neighbouring  reeds  shall  rouse  the  slumbering  forest  echoes 
with  his  thunder :  but  Ehlanzeni  sleeps  on,  and  shall  never  waken 
more! 

And  now,  courteous  reader,  my  task  is  nearly  done.  We  have 
hunted  and  shot  together  during  many  days,  and  with  varying 
fortune.  Sometimes  unlocked  for  success  has  rewarded  our 
efforts,  while  at  others  our  disappointment  has  been  keen  and 
not  unreasonable;  but  we  have  been  content  to  take  the  good 
with  the  bad.  We  have  turned  the  whistling  reedbuck  out 
from  his  bed  of  ferns ;  liave  seen  the  oribi  bounding  away  before 
us  over  the  sloping  hillside;  whilst  time  and  again  the  wily 
duiker  has  sprung  up  from  the  long  grass  at  our  feet.  When 
we  were  in  good  form  we  bagged  him,  but  more  frequently  he 
has  saved  his  glossy  grey  hide  for  another  day.  We  have  seen 
the  agile  klipspringer  bounding  from  crag  to  crag,  and  the 
quaint  little  'nisumbi  dodging  our  dogs  from  cover  to  cover. 
The  beautiful  solitary  bushbuck  has  challenged  us  in  the  early 
mornings  ''  on  the  skirts  of  grey  forests " ;  the  tough  old  bush- 
pig  has  fallen  beneath  our  assegais  or  those  of  our  native  allies ; 
and  the  graceful  koodoo,  fairly  stalked  in  his  own  domains,  on 
the  misty  hillside  krantz,  has  bowed  his  proud  head  before 
our  rilles. 

The  grim  buffalo  has  grudgingly  yielded  us  his  spoils ;  and  by 
day  and  niglit,  through  kloofs  and  over  krantzes,  we  have  sought 
tlie  beautiful  savage  leopard,  and  more  than  once  have  faced  him 
fairly,  and  stopped  his  lightning  charge  with  a  cool  shot, — our 
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shouts  of  success  ringing  through  the  dark  kloof  while  still  his 
last  gasping  roar  is  in  our  ears. 

Together  we  have  trekked  down  on  to  the  flats  of  the  Low 
Country  and  gazed  delightedly  at  the  troops  of  game  thundering 
over  the  sandy  ridges — Burchell's  zebra,  wildebeeste,  sassaby, 
and  impala;  the  heavy  waterbuck  has  met  us  by  every  river- 
bank,  and  at  night  we  have  lain  awake  listening  to  the  tittering 
jackals,  the  hysena's  shriek,  and  the  distant  roaring  of  the  lions. 
We  have  seen  the  tireless  hunting-dogs  in  full  cry ;  and  the  sable 
— grandest  of  antelopes — has  given  us  rattling  sport,  and  drawn 
from  us  expressions  of  keenest  admiration  for  his  beauty  and 
pluck. 

The  great  harmless  girafife  has  not  been  entirely  spared  by  our 
rifles,  but  he  has  evoked  feelings  of  pity,  and  honest  reflection, 
which  will  bear  good  fruits. 

And,  lastly,  we  have  seen  the  desert  chief,  have  listened  through 
the  night-watches  to  the  thunder  of  his  marvellous  voice,  have 
accepted  the  challenge  to  combat  ofifered,  and  have  conquered ; 
but  we  have  learned  to  respect  him,  and  we  scorn  the  idea  of  his 
being  other  than  the  "  king  of  beasts." 

And  now  we  have  trekked  out  with  our  many  trophies,  leaving 
far  behind  us  the  long  sandy  ridges  and  the  glorious  acacia- 
groves,  over  and  through  which  our  gallant  nags  have  carried  us 
bravely ;  the  arid  dry  grass-flats  over  which  we  urged  our  jaded 
spans;  the  deep,  still  pools,  the  calm,  smoothly  flowing  rivers, 
the  glorious  moonlight  nights,  the  clear,  cool  mornings,  the 
glaring  mid-day  heat ;  and  the  wild  free  life  of  the  hunting-veldt 
is  over.  But  it  cannot  fade  from  our  memories  whilst  life  lasts, 
and  therefore,  friend,  I  must  ever  remain  your  debtor.  But  I 
can  at  least  return  you  hearty  thanks  for  your  companionship 
throughout  these  joyous  days,  and  trust  you  will  believe  that  I 
am  more  than  amply  repaid  if  in  the  smallest  degree  I  have 
contributed  to  your  pleasure. 
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CHAPTER    XXIV. 

SKLECnOX  OF  RIFLES,  AND   HINTS  USEFUL  OR  OTHERWISE. 

Practice  trr«a  theory — "  Wild  beasts  and  their  ways '' — The  "303  rifle — An 
opinion  worth  having — ^The  advantages  claimed — Handiness  and  absence 
of  recoil — Light  cartridges  an  advantage — Absence  of  smoke — A  strong 
aigtiment  in  its  favour — A  corresponding  disadvantage — Slightly  greater 
accuracy  and  flat  trajectory  doubtful  advantages — Another  good  claim— 
Too  much  penetration  not  required — Tweedie  and  Jeffries  bullets — Only 
good  for  picked  shots  at  the  largest  game — Gibbs*  Metford — Surprising 
results — Two  bull  elands  with  one  bullet — The  "303  feils — Gives  no 
blood-spoor — Summing  up — Somewhat  overrated — A  candid  opinion— 
— Confirmation — Buffalo  easy  of  approach — Another  candid  opinion — 
Rifles  for  big  game  —  Thin  -  skinned,  dangerous  game  —  Penetration 
and  effective  killing -power  not  synonymous  term? — Express  rifles — 
Everything  sacrificed  to  low  trajectory — Sir  Samuel  Bakers  opinion — 
Inetlicient  weapons — Principle  gou<l,  if  not  carried  ad  ahsunhnn — Mo<;lified 
Ex]>ress — Hollow  bullets — '461  Metford  for  lions — Lion  at  close  quarters 
ditlicult  to  stop — Second  to  none — '450  versus  '577 — Breech-actions  for 
single  and  double  ritles — Field's  patent — A  matter  of  taste — Selection 
according  to  requirements — Horseback-  versus  foot  -  work — Rej)eating- 
rifles — "All-round  weapons" — Tools  and  preservatives — Hints — The 
amateur's  vad'-nucura — Prejmration  of  horned  and  other  skulls — Pack- 
ing— Beetles — Turpentine — Pegging-out  skins. 

TuE  question  as  to  the  most  efficient  and  generally  useful  rifles 
for  sliootiuL,^  the  various  kinds  of  game  is  a  very  wide  one,  and 
a  matter  upon  which  it  is  difficult  to  attempt  to  give  entirely 
unprejudiced  advice,  seeing  that  the  very  fact  of  one's  having 
formed  an  opinion  implies  a  certain  prejudice  in  favour  of  the 
style  of  weapon  upon  the  elticiency  of  wdiich  he  bases  those 
opinions.  Therefore  the  most  that  an  individual  sportsman  can 
do  is  to  give  his  experience,  and  leave  otliers  to  form  their  own 
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judgment  pro  or  con.  And  there  should  be  no  question  as  to  the 
value  of  the  opinion  of  any  practical  sportsman:  theory  is  all 
very  well,  but  it  will  bring  neither  lion  nor  bufifalo  to  bag; 
nothing  but  practice  and  experience  in  the  field  can  avail  any- 
thing towards  the  attainment  of  success.  It  is  so  difficult  a 
matter  when  one  walks  into  a  gunmaker*s  to  avoid  being  led 
astray  by  any  amount  of  plausible  theory,  though  of  course  if  a 
man  knows  what  he  wants,  he  will  order  and  get  it  without  any 
more  ado.  There  is  no  doubt  that  one  can  always  rely  upon 
getting  thoroughly  good  sound  weapons  from  any  of  the  leading 
gunmakers  if  he  is  prepared  to  pay  the  price  for  them ;  but  the 
efficiency  of  these  in  the  field  is  not  always  to  be  taken  as  quite 
such  a  matter  of  course. 

The  old  question  of  large-  versus  small-bore  rifles  is  still  an  open 
one.  Every  sportsman  must  have  been  strongly  impressed  by  the 
advice  and  suggestions  given  by  that  veteran  Nimrod  the  late  Sir 
Samuel  Baker  in  his  last  work, '  Wild  Beasts  and  their  Ways' :  he 
has  ever  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  the  advocates  of  heavj'-,  large- 
bore  rifles;  but  still  even  the  weight  of  his  authority  has  not 
turned  the  scale  in  their  favour,  possibly  because  men  of  his 
build  and  physical  strength  are  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  neither  have  the  opponents  of  heavy  rifles 
scored  any  victory,  not  even  though  the  introduction  of  the  little 
•303  rifle  as  a  sporting  weapon  has  come  to  their  assistance.  It 
appeared  to  me,  from  the  conversations  I  had  when  in  England 
in  1893  with  some  of  the  leading  gunmakers,  that  the  tendency 
amongst  them  is  to  jump  at  conclusions  too  quickly,  and  to  pro- 
phesy all  sorts  of  wonderful  results  from  this  new  weapon  before 
it  has  had  a  fair  trial.  Now,  without  condemning  this  rifle,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  it  should  be  given  such  fair  trial,  its  failures 
being  recorded  as  well  as  its  successes,  and  not  be  accepted  out  of 
hand  as  the  rifle  of  the  future.  Not  until  this  is  done  can  any 
reliable  judgment  be  formed  upon  the  matter. 

Amongst  the  first  to  bring  this  rifle  before  the  notice  of  the 
sporting  public  has  been  my  friend  and  erstwhile  comrade  in 
arms,  Mr  Henry  T.  Glynn,  a  keen  and  skilful  sportsman  of 
great  experience ;  and  his  arguments  in  its  favour  have  appeared 
over  his  name  in  the  colums  of  the  *  Field '  upon  several  occasions. 
He  has  the  courage  of  his  opinion  also,  for  he  has  lately  ordered 


other  similar  weapons  from  England;  and,  very  naturally,  his 
judgment,  l>ased  upon  practical  experience  of  the  rifie  in  question, 
is  worth  more  than  mine,  or  that  of  any  one  else  who  has  never 
oaed  it,  and  who,  therefor^  can  bnt  theoriae. 

But  Uiere  are  certain  broad  poiata  connected  with,  the  qaestsm 
which  even  a  theorist,  if  he  has  any  knowledge  of  big-game  ■hoot- 
ing, ban  discussj  and  as  such  I  must  admit  I  am  by  no  tneaiu 
BBtiBfied  with  the  poaitiou  taken  up  by  the  snpporten  of  the  '308. 

Let  as  see,  in  the  first  place,  what  are  the  sdTantagea  daimad 
for  this'rifie ;  and  then  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  these  tan 
real  or  imaginary.  Be  it  remembered  that  I  do  not  seek  tolls' 
ooine  argumentative  or  to  display  undue  prejudice;  I  menfy 
wish  to  throw  snch  light  upon  the  qoestion  as  diall  assist— if 
even  in  a  small  d^p-ee— in  enablii^;  more  competent  judges  than 
myself  to  get  at  the  tmth. 

The  advantages  claimed  are,  I  believe,  four  in  number — ^vixp^ 
general  lightness,  handiness,  and  abeeif  oe  of  recoil ;  absenoe  vt 
smoke ;  increased  accuracy  and  flat  trajectoiy ;  and  great  penetni 
tion.  Now  I  Uiink  that  most  sportsmen  in  big-game  oohntrisi 
will  agree  with  me  in  dismissing  Uie  arguments  in  favour  4d  ths 
first  of  these  as  untenable,  inasmuch  as  men  who  hunt  In  nioh 
countries  are  not,  as  a  rule,  of  such  slight  physique  as  to  be  unable 
to  handle  a  far  heavier  weapon  with  comfort,  ease,  and  efficiency 
throughout  a  day's  sport.  A  double  '303,  if  a  tirst-class  weapon, 
will  he  less  than  1  lb.  lighter  than  a  good  double  -450,  and  only 
about  4  lb,  less  than  a  double  ■577.  As  to  recoil, — if  using  the 
larger  bores  at  target  practice,  it  will  be  just  noticeable ;  but  if 
fired  at  game,  in  the  excitement  of  the  chase,  nothing  less  than  a 
Magnum  577  will  produce  any  recoil  worth  mentioning. 

The  cartridges  are  light  certainly,  and  I  have  heard  supporters 
of  the  "303  say,  "  You  can  put  a  hundred  of  these  cartridges  into 
your  pocket  and  not  feel  the  weight ! "  Granted,. — but  who  wants 
to  carry  a  hundred  or  even  fifty  cartridges  for  a  day's  sport,  un- 
less he  be  indeed  on  slavghler  bent  ?  Speaking  for  myself,  the 
weight  of  an  ordinary  belt  of  cartridges — containing,  say,  thirty 
— troubles  me  so  little  that  many  a  time  I  have  worn  the  belt 
unthinkingly  for  hours  after  returning  to  camp.  When  on  the 
march  with  carriers,  one  can  take  a  large  number  of  ■303  cart- 
ridges without  any  trouble, — an  unquestionable  advantage,  but 
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surely  not  sufficient  of  itself  to  warrant  the  adoption  of  the 
lighter  weapon,  unless  something  else  can  be  urged  in  its 
favour. 

The  absence  of  smoke  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  strongest  and  only 
tenable  argument  yet  advanced  in  favour  of  this  rifle.  Too  well 
do  I  know  the  annoyance  and  risk  occasioned  by  the  dense  cloud 
of  smoke  hanging  round  the  muzzle  of  one's  rifle,  in  the  damp  air 
of  early  morning,  or  in  thick  bush  or  other  cover,  when  upon  the 
other  side  of  the  smoke-cloud  a  wounded  lion  is  crouching — 
growling  for  all  he  is  worth— or  an  old  bufifalo,  exasperated  to 
retaliation,  stands  at  the  point  of  charging!  And  if  they  do 
charge  under  these  circumstances,  they  will  most  assuredly  go 
straight  for  the  smoke !  Nevertheless,  this  advantage  of  the 
absence  of  smoke  is  only  obtained,  be  it  remembered,  by  the  use 
of  nitro-powders,  the  tremendous  strain  of  which  upon  a  breech- 
action  is,  I  think,  not  denied. 

As  to  the  increased  accuracy  and  low  trajectory,  I  cannot  for 
the  life  of  me  understand  this  argument;  because,  practically 
speaking,  a  man  armed  with  any  ordinary  accurately  sighted 
Express  or  other  rifle  can  place  his  bullet  exactly  where  he 
wishes,  supposing  him  to  be  a  good  shot ;  and  if  he  fails  to  do 
this,  he  knows  it  is  his  own  fault,  not  that  of  the  rifle.  Take  the 
list  of  weapons  used  at  any  gun-trial  and  pick  out  that  one  which 
shows  the  greatest  deviation  in  the  flight  of  the  projectile,  and 
what  does  it  amount  to  ?  Can  any  sportsman  honestly  say  that 
he  believes  the  IJ-inch  or  2-inch  deviation  is  going  to  make  any 
difference  to  his  shot,  fired  under  the  ordinary  circumstances 
attendant  upon  big-game  shooting  ?  In  such  cases — that  is,  in 
what  I  may  term  rough  shooting,  where  the  shot  has  to  be  taken, 
perhaps,  at  an  animal  running  through  thick  bush  or  bounding 
through  cover,  or  when  a  man  is  winded  after  a  long  run  or  a 
stiff  climb — he  is  satisfied  if  he  places  his  bullet  mthin  a  hand's- 
breadth  of  the  spot  he  aims  at — at  least  I  know  I  am ;  and  when 
in  exceptional  cases  he  wishes  to  shoot  with  as  perfect  accuracy 
as  possible — as  when  a  dangerous  animal  is  charging,  or  giving  a 
good  standing  shot — he  has  the  weapon  to  do  it  with,  if  armed 
with  any  modern  rifle  by  a  good  maker.  Therefore  I  think  that, 
while  for  target  and  long-range  shooting  the  slightly  greater 
accuracy  and  flatter  trajectory  which,  owing  to  the  small  size  of 
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the  bore  and  greater  initial  velocity  of  its  projectile,  the  '303 
certainly  possesses,  is  an  advantage,  I  do  not  consider  that  it  is 
one  which  will  be  appreciable  under  the  circumstances  which 
ordinarily  obtain  in  big -game  shooting.  I  have  always  used 
Metford  rifles  of  late,  and  have  found  that  in  thick  bush  country, 
where  most  big-game  is  sought  for,  their  point-blank  range  of 
160  yards  is  ample  for  all  requirements,  and  I  never  on  any 
occasion  require  to  shift  my  sights. 

The  next  claim  made  for  this  rifle,  that  of  penetration,  is  a  good 
one,  but  it  must  not  be  taken  out  of  hand  as  proving  superiority. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  remind  sportsmen  that  too  much  penetration 
in  the  case  of  soft-skinned  dangerous  game  is  almost  as  bad  as 
too  little.  The  bullet  should  have  just  sufficient  penetration  to 
pass  through  an  animal,  when  fired  from  any  angle,  until  it 
reaches  the  skin  on  the  other  side,  where  it  should  remain.  If  it 
goes  clear  through,  half  of  its  energy  and  striking  force  is  wasted, 
instead  of  being  expended  upon  the  beast,  as  is  necessary  if  the 
greatest  possible  shock  to  the  system,  the  heaviest  knock-down 
blow,  is  to  be  given. 

For  this  kind  of  shooting — i.e.,  soft-skinned  dangerous  animals — 
various  forms  of  the  Tweedie  and  JefTries  bullets  are  used  with 
good  results ;  indeed,  when  the  size  of  the  bore  is  taken  into 
consideration,  they  certainly  are  most  destructive  weapons,  the 
wound  produced  being  incredibly  severe,  owing  to  the  enormous 
velocity  attained  by  the  projectile. 

But  so  also  are  good  rifles  of  tlie  larger  bores :  they  make 
wounds  as  deadly  as,  not  to  say  more  so  than,  the  'SO.'j,  because, 
naturally  enough,  the  heavier  bullets,  if  possessing  suilicient 
penetration,  will  produce  a  greater  shock  to  the  system  of  the 
animal  struck  than  the  smaller  and  lighter  ones  can  do. 

Then,  as  to  the  big<^est  game — elephants,  rhinoceros,  and  buf- 
falo ;  it  is  onhj  when  piclrd  .shots  are  obtained  that  these  rifles  are 
of  any  use  on  such  animals,  and  in  such  cases  other  hard-driving 
rifles  are  certainly  equally  as  etlicient.  At  any  rate,  I  can  testify 
to  the  capabilities  of  two — the  Gil)1>s'  Metford,  Xos.  1  and  2,  No.  1 
firing  a  long  75/540  cartridge,  and  No.  2  a  90/570.  The  latter 
rifle  is  the  most  destructive  and  efiicient  weapon  I  have  ever  seen 
in  my  life  ;  and  ^Ir  Selous  has  very  clearly  demonstrated  what  can 
be  done  with  these  ^letford  rifles  upon  elephants  and  other  big 
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game.  With  a  Gibbs'  Metford  90/570  I  have  obtained  most 
surprising  results,  not,  however,  by  my  good  shooting,  for,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  am  an  iudififerent  shot — the  good  qualities  are 
in  the  rifle.  With  it  I  have  killed  a  large  bull  elephant  with  a 
single  shot,  and  several  rhino  with  one  bullet :  on  one  occswion  I 
dropped  a  big  rhino  bull  in  his  tracks  tvith  both  shotUders  smashed. 
With  (me  bullet  I  killed  an  eland  bull  and  wounded  another  so 
severely  that  he  only  ran  150  yards  and  dropped  dead ;  and  on 
each  of  three  occasions  when  hunting  in  Nyasaland  I  secured 
two  Lichtenstein  hartebeeste  with  one  bullet.  Another  day, 
whilst  hunting  in  the  Elephant  Marsh,  I  shot  eight  buffalo — 
seven  big  bulls  and  a  cow — in  eleven  consecutive  shots,  two  of 
which  were  clean  misses.  But,  as  I  say,  these  were  more  or  less 
picked  shots ;  and  if  these  animals  had  been  hit  anywhere  except 
in  a  vital  spot,  they  would  have  gone  away  practically  unharmed, 
whether  the  rifle  used  had  been  a  '303,  '450,  '500,  or  -577.  My 
friend  Mr  H.  A.  Hillier,  judicial  consular  oflBcer  at  Tshiromo, 
British  Central  Africa,  a  fine  shot  and  keen  sportsman,  on  one 
occasion  put  three  bullets  from  a  '303  into  a  rhino  bull  and 
failed  to  bag  him.  If  he  had  been  armed  with  a  10-bore  and 
8  drams,  the  rhino  would  have  been  his  at  the  first  shot.  The 
•303  would  have  a  slight  advantage,  supposing  that  it  could  drive 
a  bullet  into  the  vitals  of  an  elephant,  rhinoceros,  or  buffalo,  after 
entering  at  the  buttock,  the  animal  standing  tail-on,  or  three- 
quarters  away ;  but  I  do  not  know  if  it  ivill  do  this :  in  any  other 
position,  another  rifle  will  kill  a  picked  shot  equally  well. 

And  now  to  sum  up.  The  '303  is  a  handy  and,  within  limits, 
efficient  weapon,  the  cartridges  which  are  used  with  it  being  so 
light  and  small  that  a  far  greater  number  of  them  can  be  carried 
than  of  those  of  larger  bore  rifles  in  an  equal  space.  It  has  no 
recoil  and  practically  no  smoke,  is  absolutely  accurate,  possesses 
enormous  penetration,  a  very  flat  trajectory,  and  is  capable  of 
producing  very  deadly  wounds,  notwithstanding  the  projectile  is 
so  small,  owing  to  the  high  rate  of  speed  at  which  it  is  driven. 

In  the  matter  of  handiness  and  absence  of  recoil,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  such  cannot  be  fairly  claimed  as  advan- 
tages proving  superiority,  inasmuch  as  any  man  of  ordinary 
strength  and  stature  can  use  a  heavier  weapon  with  perfect 
ease;  and  that  the  recoil  of  such  heavier  weapons  is  not  felt 
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The  fact  is  that  from  the  first  the  'SOS  rifle  has  been  greatly 
overrated.  If  its  supporters  would  be  satisfied  to  claim  for  the 
weapon  great  destructive  powers  upon  thin-skinned  beasts  (I 
would  here  include  the  easily-killed  giraffe,  for  although  its  hide 
is  thick,  any  ordinary  bidlet  quickly  finds  its  vitals),  then  those 
who,  like  myself,  prefer  something  heavier,  would  very  willingly 
concede  so  much,  even  though  we  do  not  admit  its  superiority. 
But  they  would  have  us  believe  that  it  is  efficient  upon  the 
biggest  game,  and  that,  armed  with  such  a  weapon,  one  does  not 
require  anything  larger  for  elephant,  rhinoceros,  or  buffalo.  My 
friend  Mr  Glynn,  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  'SOS,  in  speaking  to 
me  lately,  summeil  up  the  matter  thus:  "The  '303  is  a  good 
weaiH>u,  and  I  shall  slick  to  it  For  koodoo  and  suchlike,  and 
even  for  buffalo,  I  have  foimd  it  perfect,  but  for  pandenms  game 
ont  must  hare  souuthing  header"  This  fully  bears  out  the  re- 
nitirks  made  by  Mr  Coryndon  in  a  letter  to  the  *  Field,*  wherein, 
while  admitting  the  destructive  powers  of  the  '303  on  tcaterbuck 
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and  other  antelopes,  he  strongly  advises  something  heavier  for 
the  largest  game. 

Mr  Glynn,  it  will  be  seen,  included  bufifalo  amongst  the  game 
that  could  be  easily  killed  with  the  '303 ;  but  it  is  perhaps  as 
well  to  remark  that  in  the  district  where  he  was  lately  shooting 
bufifalo— near  the  Pungwe  river,  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Africa 
— bufifalo  were  very  numerous,  and  comparatively  tame  and  easy 
of  approach.  I  also  found  this  to  be  the  case  in  British  Central 
Africa,  so  much  so  that  picked  shots  were  the  rule,  and  any  good 
driving  rifle  would  have  performed  equally  well,  at  any  tate  in 
my  case. 

A  very  distinct  disadvantage  of  these  small-bore  rifles  is  that 
when  any  but  the  smaller  antelopes  are  wounded  by  them,  there 
is  no  blood-spoor  upon  which  the  sportsman  can  follow  up  his 
game  and  secure  it.  Any  one  who  knows  what  sport  is  in  thick 
bush-country  will  recognise  how  heavily  handicapped  one  would 
be  in  such  a  case. 

Mr  Hillier,  to  whom  I  have  made  previous  reference,  writing 
me  lately  from  Tshiromo,  British  Central  Africa,  says :  "  I 
wounded  a  big  bull  koodoo  with  my  '303,  but  did  not  get  him, 
though  I  am  sure  he  was  badly  hit.  I  followed  the  spoor  for 
some  miles,  but  had  to  give  in."  And  again :  "  I  am  not  quite 
satisfied  with  '303 ;  I  am  sure  I  do  not  get  anything  like  all  the 
game  I  hit  with  it."     Verbum  sap,  ! 

Hitherto  my  remarks  have  been  confined  to  the  •303-bore  rifle 
versus  '450  and  '500  bores,  and  I  think  I  have  said  enough  to 
prove  that  I  for  one  am  not  an  advocate  for  the  use  of  these 
small-bores  against  the  biggest  game.  These  are  to  be  bagged 
in  either  of  two  ways — by  shooting  the  animal  dead  upon  the 
spot,  or  by  giving  it  such  a  paralysing  shock  that  it  shall  be  dis- 
abled and  easily  run  into.  Now  in  order  to  enable  the  sportsman 
to  bag  his  animal  on  the  spot,  it  is  a  sine  qud  non  that  he  shall 
obtain  a  picked  shot,  in  which  case  he  could  use  a  small  rifle 
(•303,  '450,  or  '500)  with  as  much  success  as  he  could  one  of 
larger  bore  —  8  or  10.  (When  speaking  of  "picked  shots,"  I 
mean  such  as  a  sportsman  would  obtain  after  stalking  his  game 
to  within  50  yards,  or  even  100  yards,  if  he  was  using  a  smaller, 
and  therefore  more  accui-ate,  weapon.)  But  as  the  bigger  bore 
will  give  a  crushing  blow  and  a  paralysing  shock  to  a  beast,  no 
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matter  where  lie  f^eta  the  bullet,  while  the  aniall-bore  would  liave 
no  effect  whatever  in  such  a  case,  the  advantages  undoubtedly 
bII  lie  with  the  former. 

Now  let  us  glance  again  for  a  while  at  another  class  of  animals 
—thin-skinned  but  dangerous  game,  such  as  lious  and  leopards. 
I  have  shot  these  with  iSQ-  and  ■500-bore  ritlea,  the  bullet 
passing  through  lungs  or  heart,  and  yet  they  have  charged.  I 
have  also  shot  them  with  heavy  10-  and  12-bores:  sometimes 
they  have  charged,  but  more  frequently  the  heavy  shock  to  the 
system  has  knocked  all  the  charge  out  of  them,  even  though  thoy 
have  not  died  at  once. 

Both  lions  and  leopards  are  animals  that  die  quickly  when 
shot  through  the  vitals,  but  even  iu  the  few  moments  of  life  left 
to  them  they  can  do  a  vast  amount  of  damage.  'With  such 
animals  the  great  desideratum  is  not  penetration  alone,  but 
accurate  shooting,  combined  with  due  penetration  ttml  effective 
killing-power  (the  terms  are  not  synonymous),  which  is  obtained 
by  giving  a  lieavy  shock  to  the  system. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  I  am  advocating  the  use  of  big- 
bore  rilles  for  lion-  or  leopard-shooting, — on  the  conti-ary,  they 
are  far  too  clumsy  and  wanting  in  the  necessary  accuracy ;  bat 
I  wisb.to  show  that  I  consider  that  ritle  most  suitably  whirh  has 
the  most  effective  killing-power,  combined  with  accuracy.  The 
heavier  the  projectile  used  in  combination  with  a  fair  powder- 
charge  (the  combination  will  be  formed  with  a  view  to  great 
accuracy),  the  greater  will  be  the  shock  which  the  animal  re- 
ceives ;  and  the  greater  the  shock,  the  quicker  he  will  succumb, 
and  the  less  likely  he  is  to  do  damage. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  mention  Express  rifles  somewhat  fre- 
qnentlj',  but  have  no  wish  to  be  understood  as  advocating  their 
use — that  is,  in  the  exaggerated  form  in  which  they  frequently 
appear  nowadays,  and  wherein  everything,  even  effective  killing- 
power,  is  sacrificed  to  "  low  trajectory,"  for  reasons  which  I  will 
explain.  There  is  no  question  but  that  this  class  of  rifles  has 
become  very  popular  of  late  years ;  nor  can  it  be  wondered  at, 
considering  their  very  low  trajectory,  and  their  eflUciency  against 
small,  harmless,  thin-skinned  game.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  the  late  Sir  Samuel  Baker's  severe  strictures  upon  this 
class  of  %veapon  called  for  much  comment  and  some  criticism. 
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And  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  fine  old  sportsman  knew  full  well 
what  he  was  writing  about  when  he  condemned  the  Express  rifle 
of  the  present  day — a  weapon  with  an  abnormally  heavy  powder- 
charge,  and  a  bullet  so  ridiculously  light  that,  as  a  well-known 
correspondent  to  '  Land  and  Water '  has  said,  "  It  will  blow  to 
shreds  upon  striking  a  hare." 

I  should  think  that  very  few  of  those  who  advocate  using  such 
weapons  for,  say,  tiger-shooting,  have  ever  had  to  stop  a  tiger's 
charge  on  foot — unless,  indeed,  a  tiger  is  easier  killed  than  a  lion 
or  leopard ;  and  as  for  some  of  the  larger  African  antelopes,  they 
laugh  such  toys  to  scorn.  Instances  have  been  multiplied  to 
show  that  under  some  circumstances  (usually  those  in  which 
there  is  more  than  ever  need  for  efficiency,  such  as  when  the 
sportsman  is  charged  by  a  lion  or  tiger)  this  bullet  is  utterly 
untrustworthy,  and  Sir  Samuel  Baker  mentions  more  than  one 
case  in  point.  But  because  the  principle  happens  to  be  carried 
ad  ahsfurdum,  it  is  not  to  declare  it  in  itself  faulty. 

Study,  above  all  things,  to  obtain  effective  killing-power,  and 
combine  it  with  the  greatest  accuracy  that  can  be  obtained ;  and 
do  not  reverse  these  qualities  in  order  of  merit.  Have,  in  fact,  a 
modified  form  of  Express  (that  is,  a  weapon  in  which  a  fairly 
large  powder-charge  —  but  less  than  the  usual  maximum  Ex- 
press charge  —  is  used  in  combination  with  a  heavy,  slightly 
hollowed,  conical  projectile:  such  a  weapon  is  the  Gibbs'  Met- 
ford),  and  the  weapon  will  at  once  commend  itself  to  all  prac- 
tical sportsmen. 

I  believe  in  the  hollow  bullet  within  reason ;  but  let  the  hollow 
be  small,  leaving  substantial  walls  on  either  side,  and  shallow,  so 
that  if  the  point  breaks  up  a  heavy  butt  shall  remain.  Such  a 
bullet  will  retain  its  component  parts  intact  if  it  does  not  meet 
with  too  much  bone-resistance,  and  the  very  smallest  hollow  is 
sufficient  to  cause  it  to  "mushroom"  out;  while  if  the  point 
should  get  smashed  up  by  such  contact,  the  heavy  butt  remains 
to  travel  on  upon  its  destructive  course. 

A  "461  Metford  is  perhaps  as  perfect  a  weapon  for  lion-shooting 
as  one  can  desire.  A  bullet  from  this  rifle,  well  placed,  at  40 
yards  will  stop  almost  any  lion  from  attempting  to  charge ;  or  if 
it  does  make  the  attempt,  it  will  assuredly  fall  dead  in  the  act. 
Of  course  if  a  lion  has  already  started  and  is  at  close  quarters, 
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bft  B  vtrj  AAcslt  to  atop,  and  will  do  an  infinity  of  hami  even 
iftv  nesra^  a  aortal  wnnd. 

I  MiBTB  tkst  u.  "450  rifle  csn  be  made  equally  as  efiective  as  a 
"STT ;  far  the  diifamti.  in  the  bdre  is  not  very  great  after  all,  and 
a  --ISO  caa  be  aadt  w  CU17  a  far  heaner  bullet  in  comparison 
Ibaa  a  -577,  as  the  latter  becomes  too  clumsy  and  has  too  much 
Ruil  if  anythii^  men  Umd  the  asual  »|  or  6  drams  and  the 
Oft^nia  bolkK  be  ned. 

For  yean  I  haTc  ased  GiUq*  Uetford  rifles  of  -46 1  bore,  and 
tor  aD  dria-afciaacd  game,  lioas,  and  leopards,  have  never  seen 
fhOB  faeatCB,  if  «inall«L  The  Express  char^  for  tho^e  rifles  is 
90  {itaaa  w&i  a  36t>- grain  boDow  ballet.  This  is  perfect  for 
EofK,  h>]f  mV[.  and  antelopes;  and  last  year  I  shot  four  hippos 
vitfc  a  IH»L|T  chaige.  For  90  omnparattvely  small  a  bullet  it 
pLifcpM  aioBt  wcBderfally.  A  cbai^  of  73  grains  and  540- 
gnoB  solid  ballrt  caa  be  ased  with  the  same  rifle  for  long  ranges, 
aad  is  all  that  caa  he  desired  for  hippos,  buffalo,  and  giraffe. 
the  bvQeC  is  of  coarse  hardened. 

I  have  referred  elsewhere  to  the  splendid  performances  of 
another  '4Cl  Melfotd  which  Ur  Gibbs  built  for  me,  carrying  a 
<Au^  of  90  graias  aod  solid  or  hollow  bullets  of  570  grains ; 
and  I  think  it  will  he  admitted  that  nolhini;  better  could  be 
desired.  Held  straight,  it  will  account  for  anything  less  than 
an  elephant,  and  eA'en  for  them  on  occasions,  as  I  have  shown, 
though  these  animals  can  only  be  killed  with  a  small-bore  rifle 
under  special  circumstances.  Mr  Gibbs  has  always  given  the 
greatest  satis^ction  with  the  weapons  he  has  built  for  me ;  but 
I  wish  it  to  l«  dearly  understood  that  in  making  particular 
mention  of  his  name,  1  do  acA  in  any  way  suggest  superiority 
o^'er  other  first-class  makers.  That  his  weapons  are  second  to 
none  Ivth  in  price  and  efficiency  caimot  be  gainsaid,  but  that 
is  not  to  say  that  those  turned  out  by  oar  other  leading  gun- 
makers  ate  not  as  coetly  and  as  good — in  fact,  where  these 
i^aaUtit's  obtain  in  all,  it  would  be  invidious  to  draw  compari- 
sons, Kvause,  especially  where  one  finds  himself  suited  with  a 
certain  make  of  rtfle,  naturally  be  will  adhere  to  it,  and  his 
e.NjH'rtouoe  after  that  with  those  of  other  makers  will  be  small 

Although  {relieving  that  a  '450  is  the  very  smallest  bore  that 
a  miui  should  take  io  baud  for  use  upon  game  of  any  size,  I  do 
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not  think  that  rifles  of  very  slightly  larger  bores  possess  any  real 
advantage  over  the  '450,  always  supposing  that  the  charge  and 
projectile  used  in  the  latter  is  carefully  regulated. 

My  experience  does  not  bear  out  the  fact  that  a  '577  will  stop 
a  charging  lion  better  than  a  '450.  If  hit  in  the  head,  heart,  or 
lungs,  or  if  neck,  fore-shoulders,  back,  or  hind-legs  be  broken, 
any  of  these  shots  either  kills  the  most  dangerous  of  the  carni- 
vorae  outright,  or  places  them  entirely  in  one's  power ;  and  a  '450 
will  do  this  as  effectually  as  a  '577.  Hit  anywhere  else,  neither 
'450,  -500,  nor  577  will  stop  them. 

As  regards  breech-actions,  I  have  found  Field's  patent  the  best 
for  all-round  hard  work  for  single  rifles ;  and  it  has  the  further 
advantage  of  being  extremely  simple  in  its  mechanism.  I  have 
tried  Martini,  Swinburn,  Westley-Richards'  falling-block,  and  the 
Deeley-Edge,  but  like  none  of  them  so  well  as  Field's  sliding- 
block. 

For  heavy  big -bore  double  rifles  I  prefer  the  under -lever 
double- grip  action.  This  is  all  merely  a  matter  of  taste  to  a 
great  extent :  a  man  accustomed  to  a  certain  action  feels  awk- 
ward with  any  other.  But  for  dangerous  game  double  rifles 
should  always  be  carried,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  extra 
chance  it  gives  one — for  single  breech-actions  are  now  so  rapidly 
manipulated  that  the  difference  is  but  slight — as  for  the  greater 
safety  ensured  in  case  of  a  charge  or  a  miss-fire. 

In  choosing  a  weapon,  the  sportsman  will  further  do  well  to 
consider  whether  he  is  likely  to  hunt  in  "  fly-country  "  or  not,  as 
in  the  former  case  horses  cannot  be  used.  The  bush  here  is 
usually  of  a  denser  character,  and  the  sportsman  will  be  intent 
upon  the  larger  game — rhinoceros  or  buffalo — and  would  neces- 
sarily have  a  large-bore  rifle  with  him,  carried  by  a  boy,  though 
retaining  his  lighter  weapon  as  well.  If  hunting  on  horseback 
out  of  "fly,"  a  fairly  light  rifle  is  a  sine  qicd  non,  as  a  heavy 
weapon  thus  carried  drags  a  man  to  pieces  in  no  time ;  and  there 
is  always  this  advantage  on  horseback,  that  even  if  the  first  shot 
be  badly  placed,  the  sportsman  can  quickly  come  up  with  his 
game  and  deliver  another. 

For  big-game  shooting  on  foot  in  dense  bush  the  larger  the 
bore  the  better,  I  believe ;  small  bores  in  such  cases  give  great 
disappointment.     So  that  no  matter  how  much  reliance  a  man 
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may  place  in  his  hard-hitting  small-bores,  if  big-game  be  sought 
a  large-bore  rifle  should  form  part  of  his  battery. 

One  occasionally  hears  of  repeating-arms  being  suggested  as 
useful  additions  to  a  battery;  but  let  the  intending  sportsman 
take  the  advice  of  one  who  has  itsed  them,  and  let  them  severely 
alone.  They  are  good  enough  for  what  they  were  intended — 
Indian  border  warfare — but  as  weapons  to  be  used  upon  danger- 
ous game,  they  are  useless  toys,  never  in  balance,  and  usually 
possessing  an  abnormally  high  trajectory.  One  may  well  be 
forgiven,  also,  for  considering  them  unsportsmanlike.  Pumping 
lead  into  an  animal  from  a  hand -mitrailleuse  is  scarcely  in  ac- 
cordance with  one's  ideas  of  fair  sport. 

There  is  one  point  which  suggests  itself  as  worthy  of  passing 
remark.  The  expression  very  often  crops  up,  "  an  efficient  all- 
round  rifle,"  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  description  is  a  fatally 
misleading  one.  In  common  with  a  good  many  others  that  1 
know  of,  I  have  had  a  pretty  severe  attack  of  "  all-round-rifle  " 
fever,  and  experience  in  the  field  was  the  doctor  that  cured  me : 
he  is  a  splendid  practitioner,  and  the  only  really  qualified  one, 
— theory  is  a  fraudulent  quack.  I  hold  strongly  to  the  opinion 
that  such  a  rifle  cannot  exist ;  therefore,  to  base  one's  arguments 
on  that  which  is  non-existent  is  obviously  erroneous.  -  The  term 
''  all-round  rifle  "  for  use  in  a  big-game  country,  I  take  to  mean  a 
wea])on  which  can  be  used  indiscriniinatelv  with  elHciencv  on  all 
game  that  may  show  itself,  and  thus  enal)Ie  a  man  who  can  only 
aUbrd  limited  battery,  or  who  has  perliaps  no  means  at  his  dis- 
posal of  carrying  more  than  one  weapon,  to  do,  or  attempt  to  do, 
execution  amongst  thick-skinned  animals,  the  larger  ciirnivoras 
and  antelopes  alike, — a  rifle,  in  fact,  wJiich  shall  be  as  etlicient 
amongst  springbuck,  l)lesbuck,  oribi,  and  rhel)uck  of  the  hill- 
country,  as  amongst  the  sable,  roan,  and  other  large  antelopes  of 
the  bush-veldt ;  as  eflective  upon  the  tough  large-boned  rhino- 
ceros, l)uffalo,  and  girafi'e  as  upon  the  thin-skinned  but  more  dan- 
gerous carnivora*.  Surely,  to  any  one  who  knows  wliat  big-game 
shooting  is,  such  an  idea  cannot  commend  itself.  That  the  sports- 
man in  all  lands  should  have  a  handy  rifle  to  be  his  constant 
companion  T  quite  admit,  but  entirely  deny  that  he  can  use  it  as 
an  all-round  weapon.  I  am  aware  that  I  have  drawn  attention 
to  the  elhciency  of  a  '461  ^letford  when  used  upon  rhino,  buffalo, 
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&c,  but  it  was  only  in  order  to  show  what  a  powerful  weapon 
such  can  be  made,  not  as  advising  the  constant  use  of  such  on 
the  biggest  game. 

For  preserving  animal  trophies  in  the  hunting-veldt,  a  very- 
simple  outfit  of  tools  and  preservatives  is  required.  With  a  good 
pocket-knife  carrying  one  stout  4 -inch  blade  and  one  or  two 
smaller  ones,  the  largest  and  the  smallest  animals  can  be  operated 
upon  efficiently.  A  good  Turkey-stone,  and  three  pairs  of  stoutly 
made  scissors — large,  medium,  and  small — are  very  necessary, 
and  will  come  into  use  as  frequently  as  the  knife. 

If  it  is  desired  to  save  the  head  trophies  alone  of  the  Felidae, 
jackals,  hysenas,  and  hunting-dogs,  the  skin  of  the  head  must  not 
be  cut  at  all,  save  to  sever  the  neck  from  the  rest  of  the  carcass. 
By  careful  manipulation  the  skin  can  then  be  pulled  clean  over 
the  head  towards  the  nose,  severing  the  ears  at  their  bases.  All 
details  of  this  kind  can  readily  be  learned  by  a  perusal  of  Mon-- 
tagu  Browne's  excellent  work,  '  Practical  Taxidermy,' — the  very 
best  book  of  its  kind  ever  written  for  amateurs,  as  it  seeks  to 
instruct  and  simplify,  not  to  bewilder  the  tyro,  as  most  others  do. 
Be  careful  always  to  skin  the  ears  to  their  tips.  This  can  best 
be  done  by  pushing  the  handle  of  a  scalpel,  or  any  flat  bone  or 
horn  instrument,  up  towards  the  tips,  and  carefully  removing  all 
fleshy  matter  around  the  base.  Cut  away  as  much  of  the  cartilag- 
inous matter  around  the  nostrils  as  possible,  and  the  flesh  between 
the  mucous  membrane  and  outer  skin  of  the  lips.  Always  retain 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eyes.  The  greatest  care  must  be  • 
exercised  over  both  ears  and  eyes,  and  even  then  a  slip  will  occur 
sometimes.  Let  your  object  be  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  all 
fleshy  matter  from  the  head -skin,  but  remember  that  it  is 
better  to  cut  too  little  than  too  much.  When  the  head-skin  is 
fleshed  and  cleaned  it  must  be  thoroughly  rubbed  on  both  sides 
with  a  mixture  of  burnt  alum  and  saltpetre,  of  which  a  good 
supply  should  always  be  taken.  The  proportion  of  eadi  to  the 
other  is  1  lb.  of  burnt  alum  to  J  lb.  of  saltpetre ;  mix  it  into  a 
thick  paste  with  water,  and  put  it  on  freely  with  a  large  brush. 
It  is  always  well  to  paint  the  eyes,  nose,  lips,  and  inside  of  ears 
with  this  preservative,  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid, 
before  starting  to  skin  the  head,  and  as  it  counteracts  all  tendency 
in  the  hair  to  slip.     There  are  any  number  of  preservative  pre- 
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parations  before  llie  public,  but  I  would  atronyly  ndvue  lu^l 
one  not  to  waste  money  upon  thera.  Tbey  may  be  good,  lidd 
lietter  they  cannot  be  than  the  simple  jireparatiuD  I  hair4^ 
mentioned,  and  the  knowledge  of  which  I  also  owe  to  thnt 
useful  book.  Whether  the  head  be  that  of  the  aiitftlope,  of  thn 
Feiidse,  bull'alo,  or  girafl'e,  it  is  equally  effective,  and  is  as  dieaji 
cia  effective.  Hang  the  head-skin  up  to  dry  in  an  airy  spot,  with 
the  fur  inside.  But  in  tropical  and  sub -tropical  districts  I 
strongly  recomnienci  that  they  be  carefully  turned  back  to  their 
natural  position,  so  that  the  fur  or  hair  is  outside.  This  sliooM 
be  done  just  as  they  commence  to  get  dry,  hut  Wfore  getting  too 
hanl.  It  enables  the  collector  to  give  them  the  necessary  lurpcn*- 
tine  bath  occasionally — an  absolute  neccssilif  it  the  skitts  are  to  be 
preserved  from  the  ravages  of  insects.  Homed  heads  should  bu 
severed  in  like  manner  from  the  body,  always  Itarin-j  pttntg  of 
I     ^1  mtk.      The  most  common  mistake  made,  and  perhaps  the  most  ^^^1 

^^H  serious  one,  is  that  of  cutting  off  the  neck  too  short.  If  the  skiA'^^H 
^^^^1  can  be  taken  off  just  before  the  shoulders,  so  much  the  better-^  ^^^| 
^^^H  the  underpart  of  the  throat  especially  requiring  to  be  lon^.  WitB  ^^^| 
^^^H  homed  heads  the  back  of  the  neck  must  be  skinned  up — if  therS'^^^l 
^^^H  is  any  mane,  run  the  knife  along  close  to  it — till  between  and  )t  ^^^^| 

^^^B  little  behind  the  bases  of  the  Horns:  make  branch  citt«  towards  ^^^1 

these,  and  proceed  exactly  as  described  in  the  book  above  referred 
to.  Zebra  and  giraffe  must  also  be  cut  up  the  back  of  the  skull, 
and  not  underneath  the  jaw. 

I  have  never  yet  succeeded  in  successfully  skinning  the  "  homa  " 
of  giraffe;  it  is  a  most  difficult  task.  I  have  always  skinned  up 
to  the  bases  as  far  as  possible,  and  then  sawn  the  horns  from  the 
skull.  A  hole  can  be  bored  with  a  gimlet  down  each  horn 
from  llie  top,  and  carbolic  acid  dropped  in.  The  whole  must  be 
thoroughly  smeared  inside  and  out  with  the  alum  and  saltpetre 
preservative.  If  one  has  stowage  room,  it  is  better  not  to  saw 
the  skulls  of  horned  heads  down  the  centre,  as  it  tends  to 
seriously  weaken  them,  but  where  space  is  limited  it  must  be 
done.  ■  The  wart-hog  or  rlah-rark  is  one  of  the  most  ditBcult 
animals  to  operate  upon,  and  I  have  never  yet  done  one  suc- 
cessfully without  cutting  it  under  the  throat  to  about  the  com- 
mencement of  tlie  chin ;  this  greatly  assists  in  getting  the  skin 
clear  of  the  tusks. 
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Boil  all  skulls  carefully  (recollect  that  care  must  be  exercised 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  preservation  of  trophies — care, 
patience,  and  watchfulness),  and  as  soon  as  the  lower  jaw  will 
come  away,  take  it  out  and  scrape  it:  if  boiled  too  long  it  is 
damaged.  I  have  always  found  a  large  riveted  galvanised  iron 
bucket  useful — nay,  invaluable — for  cleaning  heads.  When  the 
skulls  are  scraped  clean,  and  the  brain -matter  removed,  if  a 
horned  head,  the  horns  must  be  pulled  off  from  their  bony  cores 
(good  employment  for  a  lazy  native),  washed  inside  with  hot 
water,  and  the  core  cleaned  and  painted  with  carbolic  solution, 
then  dried.  The  cores  can  be  sawn  off  so  as  to  leave  4  or  5 
inches  of  the  butt  upon  which  to  replace  the  horns.  This  can  be 
done  when  all  is  dry  and  free  from  smell.  The  horns  of  wilde- 
beeste  and  waterbuck  are  very  hard  to  get  ofif  their  cores,  but 
one  can  always  set  some  of  the  idlers  about  a  camp  to  do  that. 

Wrap  carefully  in  di*y  grass  when  packing,  and  never  place 
skulls  in  the  same  part  of  the  waggon — or  even  in  the  same 
waggon,  if  it  can  be  avoided— as  the  head-skins. 

Constantly  overhaul  for  beetles — Dermcstes  lardariics  is  now  a 
"  by- word  and  a  reproach  " — and  soak  freely  with  turpentine,  of 
which  several  gallons  should  be  carried. 

Ticket  all  specimens  with  a  number,  having  reference  to  a 
similar  number  in  the  "note-book,"  wherein  dimensions  and 
other  remarks  will  be  accurately  noted. 

If  trophies  are  to  be  stored  for  any  length  of  time,  hang  in  as 
light  a  place  as  possible,  as  if  put  away  into  dark  corners  they 
will  inevitably  be  found  out  by  the  beetles  sooner  or  later. 

Six-inch  "  French  nails  "  are  very  handy  for  pegging  out  skins 
that  are  required  for  mounting;  they  do  not  tear  so  much  as 
pegs. 

As  I  know  but  little  about  the  proper  treatment  of  bird-skins, 
I  must  again  refer  the  amateur  to  the  vade-mecum  already 
quoted. 

Of  waggon-fittings,  camp  and  personal  requisites,  it  is  needless 
to  say  anything :  the  intending  sportsman  will  be  able  to  ascer- 
tain what  his  needs  are  from  those  on  the  spot,  before  trekking 
into  the  game  country ;  besides  which,  many  books  already  pub- 
lished give  full  details  upon  all  such  matters. 
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APPENDIX    I. 

THE  FAUNA  OF  THB  KAHLAMBA-LIBOMBO   HUNTING-VELDT. 

In  the  compilation  of  the  following  list  of  the  Mammal-Fauna 
of  the  Kahlamba-Libombo  veldt,  I  have  adopted  the  classifica- 
tion of  Professors  Flower  and  Lydekker,  as  set  forth  in  their 
excellent  work,  'Mammals,  Living  and  Extinct/ 

Manis  (Manis  tcmmincki).  Ijzer-magauw  of  the  Boers ;  Kwara 
of  the  Basuto.  —  Found  throughout  the  district,  but  nowhere 
numerous,  and  but  seldom  seen.  The  largest  specimen  I  have 
ever  seen  would  have  measured  not  far  short  of  5  feet,  including 
a  tail  of  at  least  3  feet.  The  natives  say  they  can  climb  trees. 
The  flesh  is  eaten  by  the  Basuto  and  Tonga  natives. 

Ant-bear  {Orycteropus  afcr),  Aard-vark  (Earth-Pig)  of  the 
Boers ;  Isambane  of  the  Swazis  and  Zulus ;  Takadu  of  the  Basuto. 
— Found  everywhere  throughout  the  terrace  country  amongst  the 
foothills  and  in  the  bush- veldt ;  but,  being  nocturnal  in  their 
habits,  are  seldom  seen,  though  in  places  whole  acres  of  ground 
are  riddled  with  their  burrows.  These  burrows  are  the  most 
dangerous  obstacles  which  a  horseman,  galloping  in  pursuit  of 
game,  meets  with  in  the  Low  Country.  They  are  powerful  creat- 
ures, and  make  short  work  of  the  hardest  ant-heaps ;  tlie  forepaws 
being  armed  with  most  formidable  hoof-like  claws,  with  which 
they  burrow  rapidly;  sinking  themselves  out  of  siglit  in  a  few 
moments.  Their  peculiarly  shaped  spoor  can  often  be  seen  on 
newly  burnt  ground  in  the  early  mornings.  Their  tails  are  quite 
serious  weapons,  and  they  are  said  to  use  them  for  thumping  the 
ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ant-nests,  causing  a  panic  within,  of 
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whicli  the  ant-bear  proceeds  to  take  advantage.     The  only  one  I  % 
ever  shot  measured  4  feet  8  inches. 

Hippopotamus  (ffippopotamiis  amphihim).  Zee-hoe  (Sea-cow) 
of  the  Boers ;  Lnrubu  of  the  Swazis ;  Jlc-uhi  of  the  Baauto. — Found 
in  moat  of  the  principal  rivers,  though  no  longer  plentiful,  having 
been  persistently  hunted.  They  are  now  protected  by  law.  They 
travel  great  distances  overland,  during  the  night,  from  one  river 
to  another.  I  believe  that  the  longest  period  of  time  for  which 
they  can  remain  submerged  without  coming  to  the  surface  to 
breathe,  either  in  open  water  or  amongst  the  herbage  on  the 
river-hank,  is  twelve  minutes.  The  fleah  ia  eagerly  sought  after 
by  the  Boera  for  making  into  bacon — zee-koc  spek.  The  largest 
pair  of  sea-cow  tusks  (curved)  I  ever  secured  were  those  of  a 
bull  shot  by  me  on  the  Zambesi  in  1894.  They  measured  2  feet 
7i  inches  and  2  feet  7  inches  respectively.  The  straight  tusks 
(incisors)  of  this  boast  were  19  inches  in  length. 

Bush-Pig  (Potamochou'vs  afrka-nus).  Bosch-vark  of  the  Boers ; 
Inguluhi  of  the  Swazis  and  Zulus. — Numerous  throughout  the 
broken  country  in  the  neighliourhood  of  the  mountain-range, 
wherever  dense  cover  and  water  exist ;  and  especially  plentiful  in 
the  deep  kloofs  amongst  the  foothills.  I  have  never  seen  one  in  the 
Low  Country  proper,  where  they  must  be  exceedingly  rare ;  but  1 
heard  of  one  being  observed  near  the  Libombo  in  1893.  They 
lie  up  during  the  day  in  any  thick  cover  or  long  grass,  moving 
abroad  at  sundown.  They  are  principally  vegetable-feeders,  eat- 
ing roots  and  wild  fruits ;  but  occasionally  they  indulge  in  a  meat 
diet,  as  I  have  known  five  of  them  almost  devour  the  carcass  of  a 
bushhuck  ram  I  had  wounded  and  lost,  and  from  the  remains  of 
which  they  were  driven  off  by  a  leopard.  They  do  incalculable 
damage  to  the  natives'  crops,  as  they  often  go  about  in  formidable 
troops  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  in  number,  but  usually  in  smaller 
bauds  of  from  eight  to  ten.  Tliey  have  from  six  to  eight  young 
ones  at  a  litter.  Their  bodies  are  covered  with  stiff  bristly  hairs, 
and  a  heavy  mane  of  a  more  bristly  nature  runs  from  the  neck 
along  the  dorsal  line.  From  the  protuberances  upon  the  cheeks 
stiff,  coarse,  white  bristles  stand  out.  Their  ears  are  slightly 
tufted,  much  less  so  than  those  of  their  congener  the  West  Afri- 
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can  river-hog  {P.  penicillatus) ;  colour  variable,  sometimes  either 
white,  brown,  black,  or  grey,  occasionally  mottled.  The  young 
are  brown,  with  yellow  stripes.  A  large  full-grown  boar  will 
stand  30  or  31  inches  at  the  shoulders  —  28  inches  is  a  fair 
average — the  sows  25  to  26  inches.  The  largest  tushes  I  ever 
secured  measured  4f  inches  outside  the  jaw.  I  have  never  seen 
them  take  to  earth  even  when  closely  pursued.  When  running, 
the  tail  is  depressed.  They  are  savage  plucky  creatures,  and  fight 
with  fierce  determination  to  the  death.  Their  flesh  is  coarse,  yet 
generally  eaten,  but  they  never  become  very  fat. 

Wart-Hog  {Phacochcerus  africantLs),  Vlak-vark  of  the  Boers ; 
Indaigazana  of  the  Swazis  and  Zulus ;  Ikvliibi  of  the  Basuto. — 
Common  throughout  the  Low  Country,  especially  in  thin  low  bush 
and  amongst  rough  dongas.  I  have  never  seen  these  animals  in 
troops  like  Potamochcencs  africamts — they  are  usually  met  with  in 
pairs,  or  a  family  party  of  an  old  sow  and  seven  or  eight  little  ones. 
They  are  frequently  found  in  company  with  wildebeeste  and  Bur- 
cheirs  zebra.  They  burrow  in  the  ground,  and  when  going  to 
earth,  enter  stern  first.  Owing  to  the  large  wart-like  excrescences 
on  the  head  and  the  shortness  of  the  neck,  they  cannot  turn  round 
— with  the  head  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  body — to 
look  at  anything  behind  them  without  turning  the  body  as  well ; 
so  when  desirous  of  seeing  anything  coming  along  behind  them, 
they  raise  their  snouts  in  the  air  and  look  back  over  their 
shoulders.  They  carry  their  tails  erect  when  running,  a  feat 
which  they  learn  when  quite  little  things.  I  have  never  seen 
more  than  four  young  ones  running  with  the  mother.  A  boar's 
tusks  will  average,  upper  8  inches,  lower  6  inches,  outside  the 
jaw,  though  I  have  seen  them  considerably  over  that  size.  The 
largest  I  ever  saw  measured  15  inches,  and  nearly  met  over  the 
snout.  The  boar  stands  about  27  to  29  inches  at  the  shoulder, 
slightly  less  than  a  boar  of  Potamochcerus  africaniLS  ;  but  I  have 
seen  far  heavier  animals  amongst  the  latter.  The  flesh  of  the 
young  wart-hog  is  very  tasty.  They  run  with  great  speed,  but 
would  give  no  opportunity  for  using  a  spear,  as  they  take  to 
earth  first  chance.  They  sometimes  fight  hard,  and  can  give 
severe  wounds  with  their  lower  tushes,  but  for  gameness  and 
pluck  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  bush-pig. 
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Giraffe  {Giraffa  camelopardalis).  Kanuel  of  the  Boers ;  Ihuhla 
of  the  Swazis;  IndMuUiraiti  (that  which  surpasses  the  trees) 
of  the  Zulus ;  TutJda  of  the  Basuto. — More  or  less  numerous 
throughout  the  bush- veldt  east  of  long.  31^  30' ;  in  troops  of  from 
five  or  ten  to  thirty  in  number.  An  average  bull  measures  17 
feet  6  inches  in  total  height,  a  cow  16  feet.  The  hide  is  in  great 
demand  for  waggon-whips.  They  are  now  protected  by  law  in 
this  district. 

Sassaby  (Damaliscus  luncdvs).  Bastard  Harteheeste  of  the 
Boers ;  *Mzansi  of  the  Swazis  ;  Igaloivana  of  the  Basuto. — Found 
in  small  herds  of  eight  or  ten  throughout  the  Low  Country, 
frequently  in  company  with  BurchelFs  zebra  and  wildebeeste. 
They  are  usually  considered  the  fastest  and  toughest  of  the 
antelopes,  but  the  sable  and  wildebeeste  run  them  very  closely 
in  respect  of  both  these  qualities.  This  antelope  is  more  partial 
to  open  plains  than  to  bush  country,  but  having  now  been  driven 
back  from  the  open  country,  it  is  commonly  found  in  the  bush 
about  the  Swinya,  Nguanetsi,  and  Timbabati  rivers.  The  young 
are  of  a  bright  yellowish  red,  and  run  with  wonderful  speed. 
When  the  young  grass  springs  up  these  animals  become  very 
fat,  but  the  fat,  like  that  of  the  waterbuck,  is  not  pleasant 
t;atin;^^  as  it  ({uickly  becomes  cold  and  clogs  in  the  mouth.  The 
longest  pair  of  ])ull-liorns  I  have  recorded  is  15  inches,  8  inches 
girtli  at  the  l)ase  ;  of  cow-horns  I'.jI  inclies,  but  they  are  more 
sliglitly  made.  Their  lieight  at  tlie  shoulder  is  o  feet  10  inches 
to  4  feel. 

liHiNDLKl)  (Jnu  {Co/inochrrfcs  taurina).  Blauw-Wildchccstc  of 
the  I>oers;  InhoiKjoac  of  tlie  Swazis  and  Zulus;  Ikoloni  of  the 
l>asuto. —  livery wliere  common,  in  troops  varying  from  eight  or 
ten  to  as  many  as  a  liundred  members,  and  I  have  seen  at  least 
(loubhi  tliis  number  in  a  troop.  They  are  usually  found  in  the 
company  of  otiier  game — giratle,  BurcheU's  zebra,  or  ostriches  ; 
somcilimes  single  hulls  run  with  a  troop  of  other  antelope,  and 
invariably  niake  the  running  in  such  cases.  They  drink  twice 
a-(lay — night  and  morning — and  are  very  partial  to  wallowing  in 
the  mud.  A  good  pair  of  bull  horns  will  measure  26  inches 
between  the  inside  bends.     T  do  not  think  they  ever  attain  to  the 
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size  of  those  reported  from  the  Mashuna  country.  Wildebeeste 
are,  in  my  opinion,  the  toughest  of  the  antelopes,  and  are  very 
fieet  and  enduring.  The  wildebeeste's  tail  is  long,  and  reaches 
to  the  animal's  hocks.  Shoulder  height  of  bulls,  4  feet ;  cows, 
3  feet  9  inches. 

Duiker  (CepJialophtis  grimmi).  Duiker  (Diver)  of  the  Boers  ; 
Impunzi  of  the  Swazis  and  Zulus  ;  IpiUi  of  the  Basuto. — Abun- 
dant everywhere  throughout  the  district.  They  are  found  in 
very  dry  stretches  of  country,  being  almost  independent  of  water. 
The  leaves  of  shrubs  and  wild  berries  and  fruit  form  an  important 
item  in  their  diet ;  in  fact,  in  the  broken  country  where  the 
shrubs  are  not  thorny,  they  eat  more  of  such  leaves  than  of 
grass.  In  colour  they  are  extremely  variable,  even  in  the  same 
district,  being  sometimes  pale  silvery  grey,  dark  grey,  grey 
brown,  and  at  times  even  showing  a  decided  green  or  yellow 
tinge.  Some  duikers  have  very  long,  rough,  dark  coats,  with 
very  little,  if  any,  white  on  the  under-parts,  and  the  head  of  a 
less  rufous  tint  than  in  the  paler  variety  ;  these  are  most  frequent 
in  the  near  vicinity  of  deep  kloofs  and  heavy  cover.  An  albino 
duiker  was  shot  lately  by  Mr  Glynn  amongst  the  foothills,  and 
in  1890  I  shot  a  specimen — a  ram — with  a  broad  white  band 
over  the  back  and  shoulders.  The  longest  pair  of  duiker-horns 
I  ever  saw  measured  6  inches,  the  largest  I  ever  secured  being 
5  inches ;  but  4  inches  is  the  average.  The  ewes  are  usually 
hornless,  but  I  have  shot  one  with  horns  1  inch  long,  and  have 
seen  two  other  such.  Shoulder  height,  23  inches;  croup,  24 
inches. 

Red  Duiker  {Cephalophus  natalensis),  Booi-bosch-bokye  (Little 
Eed  Bushbuck)  of  the  Boers;  'Mmmhi  of  the  Swazis;  'Mkumhi 
of  the  Zulus ;  Isikncpic  of  the  Basuto. — This  pretty  little  antelope 
is  usually  called  by  its  native  name,  *msumbi,  in  these  parts; 
it  has  also  been  styled  the  red  bushbuck,  which  is  obviously 
erroneous.  It  is  an  exceedingly  common  little  animal  in  this 
district,  being  found  in  large  numbers  on  the  terrace-lands  and 
among  the  lower  hills — in  fact,  wherever  there  is  plenty  of  thick 
cover  and  water,  and  in  all  the  densest  kloofs.  In  the  thorn- 
country  it  is  rare:   I  have  only  heard  of  it  having  been  once 
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tJbatmd  tbeiv.  Ic  is  a  solitary',  waiy  little  creature,  and  wonder- 
fkUr  Kspert  at  thnsdiiu;  its  waj  thioagh  the  thorny  tangle  of  tlie 
fcloot!!s  while  its  skill  io  doi^ng  hnuters  and  dogs  is  inimitable. 
Its  food  ooosifts  Almost  endrelr  of  the  leaves  of  aromatic  shrubs 
■ad  1m^M£^.  wild  fruit  and  berries.  The  horns  rise  far  back 
Ml  the  tnotal^,  are  sharp  and  stmigbt,  deeply  ringed  at  the 
hBae,atid  alnoM  dUBpletdy  hidden  in  the  'hick  tuft  of  hair  at 
their  bases.  The  hide  b  very  tougb,  un^  similar  to  that  of  the 
tmsbUick  IB  its  ntCure.  The  call  of  this  back,  very  seldom 
heud,  is  a  shaip  whistle ;  \mi  wlwn  caught  by  dogs  its  cry  is 
de«{>  ur)  nMS^  Gbe  that  of  a  bu&bbuck.  aud  not  a  hare-like 
sqwkl.  as  is  thu  o(  the  gKf  duiker.  Tlie  tlesh  is  tasty,  and  far 
sapetior  to  that  of  the  gny  duiker.  The  longest  pair  of  ram's 
bovns  I  ever  »<.-unM  wete  3J  inches,  full,  and  of  ewe's  horns  (for 
both  sexK  uv  bomedX  ^.  1  have  twice,  however,  shot  ewes 
«itkMt  bonis.     Sbookhr  hnghc,  19  to  20  inches. 

Ocm  {OmrMm  mf*rm).  Oribi  and  Onbikjt  of  the  Boers ; 
Me  o(  the  Swuis  and  Zulas;  Pulukudukamani  of  the  Ilasuto. 
^-Oncv  cotuDHUi  all  o\^r  the  terrace -laniU  and  throughout  the 
motuifauii-mi^,  but  has  now  bem  nearly  exterminated.  It  is 
tko  found  in  plaoefl  amongst  the  foothilb.  where  there  are  open 
j:rass-ttats.  esfvoially  near  the  While  Water,  a  southern  tributary 
of  the  Sabi  river.  1  ha\-e  never  oIiser\"ed  it  down  in  the  thorn- 
wuiitry.  It  is  jiartieularly  |iartial  to  high,  open,  grass-ridges, 
lyiug  alvut  in  the  loug  patches  of  grass  or  bracken  on  the  hill- 
sides, or  amongst  the  stones  and  lioulders  that  everywhere  crop 
to  the  surta*v.  They  keep  in  p.iirs,  though  occasionally  four  or 
fi\-e  will  W  found  ti^ther:  these  will,  however,  pair  oft'  on  being 
disturlwL  Their  leaping  powers  are  great,  and  it  is  a  pretty 
sight  to  see  theut  K>unding  off  through  the  long  grass  in  front  of 
doj^i.  Only  an  eswinioually  good  dc^  in  these  parts  can  fairly 
niu  oue  down,  A  full-grown  ram  stands  26  inches  at  the  shoul- 
ders. The  horns  rise  straight  from  the  head,  aie  from  4  to  5 
incites  in  length,  and  slightly  ringe^l  at  the  base.  The  ewes  are 
hornless.     The  flesh  is  very  good  eating. 

:>iKiNPrcK  i^Rtf}<h\<rrvs  camptiiriA,  Slcinh'l-  (Stonebuck)  of 
the  Boers:  Ingftimt  of  the  Swazis:  Ipulupvdi  of  the  Basuta — 
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Common  all  over  the  lower  flats  in  open  bush-country.  Seldom 
more  than  a  pair  are  seen  together.  They  lie  very  close,  then 
spring  up  and  go  away  at  a  great  pace;  but  frequently  standing 
once  to  look  round,  thus  offering  an  easy  shot  if  taken  in  time. 
When  running,  they  are  exceedingly  diflBcult  to  knock  over  with 
a  bullet;  but  a  sharp  whistle  will  often  cause  them  to  stand. 
They  are  dainty  little  things,  and  amongst  the  most  graceful  of 
all  the  antelopes,  their  eyes  being  especially  beautiful  and  lus- 
trous. A  ram  stands  23  inches  at  the  shoulder.  The  longest 
horns  I  have  ever  seen  were  4J  inches.  The  ewes  are  hornless. 
Their  flesh  forms  a  very  desirable  addition  to  a  hunter's  larder 
in  the  Low  Country. 

Grys-steinbuck  {Raphicerus  melanotis).  Grys-hok  of  the  Boers ; 
Isikupi  of  the  Basuto. — An  exceedingly  rare  antelope.  I  have 
seen  very  few  shot  in  the  district.  They  are  not  uncommon 
on  the  Limpopo,  and  I  have  shot  them  on  the  Makutsi  and 
Letaba  rivers.  They  frequent  stony  country,  and  are  particu- 
larly partial  to  scrub  patches  at  the  bases  of  detached  kopjes. 
Their  shoulder  height  is  22  inches. 

Klipspbinger  (Oreotragus  scdtator),  Klipbok  (Eockbuck)  or 
KlipspringcT  (Rock -springer)  of  the  Boers;  'Ligoka  of  the 
Swazis ;  Ikicmi  of  the  Basuto. — Numerous  amongst  the  krantzes 
of  the  foothills,  and  wherever,  in  the  Low  Country,  small  stony 
kopjes  rise  from  the  flats.  They  are  wonderfully  active  little 
things  amongst  the  rocks,  but  seldom  attempt  to  run  any  dis- 
tance on  level  ground,  where  they  would  easily  be  overtaken. 
The  hairs  on  the  body  are  of  a  bristly  nature,  each  one  being 
hollow,  lying  very  thickly  and  closely,  but,  owing  to  their  nature, 
must  be  cool  and  light.  They  are  exceedingly  loosely  set  in  the 
skin — a  very  slight  blow  serves  to  knock  out  a  handful.  Each 
hair  is  pale  grey  at  the  base,  brown  in  the  centre,  and  yellow  at 
the  tip,  the  combination  giving  a  peculiar  stippled  appearance 
to  the  whole.  The  longest  pair  of  ram's  horns  I  ever  secured 
measure  5  inches  in  length,  but  4  inches  is  a  good  average. 
Females  are  hornless.  I  have  occasionally  seen  this  animal  far 
away  from  stony  hills  running  over  the  rocks  and  boulders 
strewn  in  the  larger  river-beds.     The  flesh  ranks  before  that  of 
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^tBCCK  (PtUa  eapnalHs).  Vaal-rh&eic  of  the  Boer? :  Him  of 
tlw  Svtns;  Pdtititia  of  the  Basnto. — T\t»  Boers — in  fact,  colou- 
8  (lammlly — ftlvays  csli  this  antelope  the  raal  (^rey)  rhAok  to 
~  '\  it  Erom  what  Ihey  teim  the  roni  (red)  rh/fiot:,  Imt 
I  icftli^  13  not  a  rbtbnck  at  all,  hut  a  form  closely 
i  to  the  naeor  or  mnuntain  re«ilbtick.  The  rfa^buck  is  UmnA 
,  the  mooDtain-raii^  and  near  the  stony  k'rantzea 
J  the  lCTT»ce-lan<is ;  ocvastooallj  tliey  are  seen  amongst 
tke  IvMi  hitli  They  ran  in  small  tmops  of  from  teu  to  twvlve 
The  fur  is  thick,  cloee,  and  cuily,  and  of  a  unifomi 
The  fiesb  of  thU  antelope  is  not  in  gi^at  faroor 
e  of  diet,  owing  to  the  (act  that  at  certain  seasons  of 
t  tbe  aainal  is  sii)<]ect  to  the  attack?  of  ihe  lan'n;  of  the 
r  nnder  the  skin  and  raise  meet  unsightly- 
I.  which,  to  say  the  least,  do  not  tempt  the 
I.  bowcrer,  tfaot^  diy,  is  as  good  aa  that  of 
SMl  of  tkt  SBcller  antelopes,  which  b  not  sayii^  very  niQch, 
Aat  ci  tlw  kfipeprinsTi  teins  decidedly  the  moist  taEty.  A 
^  -,.  V  ^,_,  ,...-;,  -^  ;,,.  -^,,-v,e^  ,,:  t^,..  =!;,-,„I.!^r?.  Horns 
«ini:ii:.  ».«-diviefi;ent.  and  placed  just  above  the  orbits.  Average 
Wab:>tt  ^  inebe^  but  I  hare  seen  a  pair  of  11  inches.  Females 
K>nlesi^     TbrtT  call,  when  alarmed,  is  a  load  quick  snort. 

WAttlLKVK  xCvi^et  ftli^prymmtu).  Ering-gat  of  the  Boei«; 
ljvt-7'A  i<j  th^  Sw:m$  and  Zolos:  Ipiiim  of  the  Basuto. — Pertiape 
3S*  o.-flaw.'tteti*  acteK^p^  of  the  Low  Coantry,  being  everywhere 
r,v5  wi:!i  aii-tts:  toe  hutk?  of  riveis  and  streams,  and  in  and  about 
ri.is^R  sti.<cy  kv^>;Vti  iwar  to  water.  They  can  tra^-el  with  great 
#j>w;  ^'vvr  trtribh"  r^-csh  gio«nd.  ihoogfa  they  appear  to  be,  and 
dttv.  S^^  i^T  bu:tt  amtBiaL^  Tbey  are  found  in  considerable  troops, 
A'CU<Ji;!g»^  i^  ituay  ^f.  K<«y  ninnii^  toother.  The  bulls  &e- 
y:;tv^t!;^v  iv^rttt  I:"!*  beni?  by  themselves,  but  the  best  animala 
« ;U  iv  f.-«ttvi  either  i».>i:san-  «  with  a  troop  of  cows.  The  flesh 
■<s  ^^^Arw  *»«l  ssp.'Cj:.  The  skin  pi^«sses  some  medicinal  i«o- 
(xir^^ .  li  \y*v^  «vvk  are  trvoWed,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  in 
iW  v^'  #«»,>«,  with  hard  wul-like  excrescences  abont  the  body, 
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a  strip  of  waterbuck  hide  tied  round  the  neck  will  effect  a 
certain  cure.  I  disbelieved  this  -  naturally  when  the  Kafirs  first 
told  me  of  it,  but  have  since  tried  it  on  my  own  cattle,  and 
always  successfully.  A  waterbuck  bull  stands  4  feet  3  inches 
at  the  withers.  The  average  length  of  horns  is  28  inches  over 
the  anterior  curve ;  but  I  have  seen  a  pair  34i  inches  shot  by 
Mr  H.  T.  Glynn,  and  have  shot  two  pairs,  each  33|  inches — the 
one  being  30  inches  in  a  straight  line  from  point  to  base,  the 
other  28|  inches.  The  horns  vary  in  form  considerably,  some 
being  particularly  massive,  others  thin  and  slight.  The  cows  are 
hornless ;  but  I  am  told  that  last  season  a  Boer  shot  a  cow  with 
horns  over  12  inches  in  length.  It  was  a  Boer  who  informed 
me  of  this,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  his 
statement  North  of  the  Zambesi  it  is  very  rare  to  get  a  pair 
of  waterbuck  horns  of  over  28  inches. 

Eeedbuck  (Cervwapra  anindinum).  Biethok  of  the  Boers ; 
Inhlango  of  the  Swazis ;  'Mziki  of  the  Zulus ;  Iklahu  of  the 
Basuto. — Common  everywhere  on  the  low  spurs  and  foothills, 
and  thence  throughout  the  Low  Country,  wherever  there  are 
open  stretches  of  grass-land,  and  by  the  reed-margined  banks 
of  rivers  and  streams.  They  seem  equally  at  home,  however,  in 
the  long  grass  amongst  low  thorn-bushes  or  in  open  forest  country. 
They  were  till  lately  very  plentiful  on  the  terrace-land,  but  have 
been  shot  off  indiscriminately,  rams  and  ewes  alike,  and  now  I 
fear  that  even  the  setting  apart  of  a  close  season  will  not  avail 
to  preserve  this  beautiful  antelope.  They  are  easily  shot  as  a 
rule,  as  they  almost  invariably  stand  after  running  a  short  dis- 
tance, and  thus  seal  their  fate.  They  are,  however,  peculiarly 
tenacious  of  life,  and  will  get  away  with  fearful  wounds.  It  has 
been  stated  that  the  reedbuck  never  takes  to  water,  but  this  is 
altogether  a  mistake :  they  are  expert  swimmers,  and  when  hard 
pressed  or  wounded  will  frequently  avoid  their  pursuers  by 
jumping  into  a  river  or  deep  "  hole  "  of  water,  and  sink  them- 
selves beneath  the  surface,  only  keeping  the  nostrils  above 
water,  hidden  amongst  the  grass  and  aquatic  plants  growing 
on  the  water's  edge.  I  have  frequently  lost  reedbuck  in  this 
way.  A  full-grown  reedbuck  ram  will  stand  slightly  over  3  feet 
at  the  shoulder,  and  has  a  total  length  of  5  feet  6  inches  to 
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to  go  that  way,  they  will  not  be  turned  by  anything,  but  will 
pass  almost  within  a  horse's  length  of  the  danger  that  threatens 
them,  merely  increasing  their  speed  and  leaping  through  the  air 
with  a  series  of  active  bounds.  Their  brilliant  colouring  is  a 
most  pleasing  feature  in  the  landscape,  the  eflTects  of  light  and 
shade  upon  their  hides  as  they  leap  here  and  there  amongst  the 
trees  being  very  striking.  The  ewes  become  very  fat  in  the 
spring,  and  are  excellent  eating ;  the  hair  is  peculiarly  glossy, 
and  the  hide  soft  and  pliable.  I  consider  them  the  most  tenacious 
of  life  of  all  the  smaller  antelopes.  They  are  frequently  troubled 
with  bot-fly  larvae.  The  horns  are  lyrate  and  aunulated ;  a  good 
average  pair  is  1  foot  5  inches  in  a  straight  line  from  base  to  tip. 

1  have  shot  a  pair  20J  inches,  and  have  seen  a  pair  21  inches. 
Height  at  the  withers,  3  feet. 

Sable  Antelope  (Hippotragiis  niger).  Zwaart-vU-pense  ^Black- 
white-belly)  of  the  Boers ;  Impalampala  of  the  Swazis  and  Zulus ; 
Palahala  of  the  Basuto. — To  the  east  of  31°  30'  long.,  north  and 
south  through  the  district,  this  splendid  antelope  is  decidedly 
scarce,  though  it  appears  again  on  the  Libombo  slopes ;  but  to 
the  west  of  that  degree  of  longitude  it  is  plentiful,  and  one  of 
the  commonest  antelopes.  Although  partial  to  high  ridges  and 
open  bush -country,  it  is  frequently  met  with  in  some  of  the 
densest  bush  on  the  Timbabati,  Swinya,  Simana,  and  Nguanetsi 
rivers,  as  well  as  on  the  thorn-clad  ridges  across  the  Mehlamhali. 
It  is  usually  found  in  herds  of  eight  or  ten  to  thirty  in  number, 
each  accompanied  by  one  good  bull.  The  best  bulls,  as  a  rule, 
are  the  solitary  old  fellows,  living  a  secluded  bachelor  life  away 
from  the  rest  of  their  kind.  They  fight  most  savagely  when 
brought  to  bay,  and  will  soon  make  short  work  of  a  pack  of 
dogs.  The  sable  antelope  possesses  great  speed  and  endurance, 
but,  as  a  rule,  gives  good  standing  shots.  The  bull  stands  4  feet 
6  to  4  feet  8  inches  at  the  shoulder,  average  height ;  cows  4  feet 

2  inches.  The  horns,  which  rise  from  a  prominent  crest  over 
the  orbit,  are  recurved,  massive,  and  deeply  annulated.  The 
longest  pair  I  have  ever  seen  were  secured  by  a  Boer  on  the 
Timbabati  watershed,  and  measured  46  inches.  The  longest  I 
ever  shot  measured  45f  inches,  and  the  longest  cow-horns  35f 
inches.     The  average  may  be  considered,  for  a  good  bull  40,  cow 


aSwMjMa.    IUfleah»pBktable.nanao  than  that  of  the  cknely  i 
aJbdroaii  uitelope. 

Kou  AxTiLora  {B^atrmjnt  tfmmu}.  Sadard  Onaiol  at  . 
tie  Boen:  'Jnafwa'  of  Smtis  aad  Znitu;  jnobubb  of  Ui« 
Bwrft — Xov  toy  mc  in  tha  i&triet,  tbongfa  it  wbb  at  one 
tamt  twmauii  eiinn^  is  the  bnken  eaantrj  amongst  the  to(A- 
i^  a«  the  ■ppe*  Timhahati.  and  at  the  caatem  ead  of  the  lUj 
TWae  are  still  a  few  ob  tba  high  stoaj  ridges  aanm 
Ifea  ll«ilth»haK.  and  ahoctt  IbripTs  Berg  and  thi;  Ulipliants 
■an*,  hut.  — fcg»  a  tnge  mnatHK.  I  shot  two  rerj-  fine  bulls 
»  ini.  w  the  XgwaiieiM,  bat  xhey  vere  traodenrs.  I  have 
mtm  aagle  balk  with  tnofs  of  sable  antelope.  Ait  avera^  fiill- 
fnnra  faaO  Man*  4  fieet  S  c«  4  feet  9  indies  at  the  witbeta. 
A'trngt  hm0h  d  hams  t  fiect  5  iaehea,  of  the  uiws  2  feet. 

BraDCcx  <7Vaf>«^«  Vrafieai).  And4-M:  of  the  Itoen; 
iUaMa  (Car  bath  sexes)  of  the  BvBiis;  ImlmJc*  (ma), /mhttl>ala 
(twa)  «f  the  Zahs.— Xot  amaanaoa  oo  the  terrace-bods,  and 
fl^aiiilj  piiilifal  awv^  the  kloufs  uf  the  footliills,  wher- 
•nr  ima*  huh  aSbtdi  h  the  oeeeaaiy  cover.  la  the  Low 
Comstar  it  m  leaa  caaBoa,  bst  wiU  be  fbond  sparinglT  along 
the  moTEes  ol  iht  ftnum  «nl  riraB.  A  varied  or  a  modifica-  J 
tMB  of  the  existiog  WaI  f.'rm  ii  foand  cm  tbe  Tltnbabati  atul  I 
Xi^anff^  rivrr?,  in  wijch  ih-t  sirijr-e-s  aii<I  ^f-.-ts  are  somewhat 
uK'o^  aurut^rvMis  2nd  I'leariT  defined,  and  (he  groDud-colour  of  a 
«urr;<er  liai-  Tb^Ir  fool  consists  almost  entirely  of  the  leaves 
\ii  shrubs  ind  ;n«s.  and  of  wild  fmit  in  the  season.  They  are 
*cri>ci:  swiaiowrs.  Shoulder  h^igh:  '2  feet  10  inches  to  3  feet,  total 
Wtor^ho  frtt-  1  have  sh»>e*ioe  with  boms  16  inches,  and  several  of 
15  i:;\.h^^:  be:  the  a^tjr^  mar  be  considered  13  inches,  or  even 
Wss.  OM  mnu  a«  fi>?.juentlT  found  with  their  homs  worn 
OA'wti  to  luetv  stumps.  The  females  are  hornless.  They  are 
jjxvi  (S*:;Ui::  the  liesh  appears  to  me  to  have  a  distinct  aromatic 
fiawur,  pn.»i«My  causevi  from  its  fragrant  vegetable  diet. 

Kvvtw  ^^/viwiY Ai.v-i  i-K.iV  \.  Ki\tfoo  of  the  Boers ;  ItiJuh 
'«^"ik"»»'  of  the  Swsuis  and  Zulus;  Jtoio  of  the  Etasuto. — Found 
thtv'uyhout  the  Low  Couutrv.  from  the  fotuhills  to  the  Libombo, 
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in  small  herds  of  four  or  five  to  tea  in  number.  A  troop  con- 
sisting entirely  of  bulls,  old  and  young,  is  not  uncommon.  They 
are  partial  to  rough  stony  hills  covered  with  dense  bush,  but  are 
equally  plentiful  along  the  banks  of  the  streams  and  rivers  of 
the  Low  Country,  wherever  the  bush  is  thick  enough  to  afiford 
them  cover.  The  leaves  and  young  shoots  of  many  astringent 
shrubs  and  trees,  as  well  as  wild  fruit  (they  are  particularly  fond 
of  the  acid  ^mgamt),  form  an  important  item  in  their  food.  As  a 
rule  the  bulls,  though  their  powers  of  leaping  are  enormous,  run 
neither  fast  nor  far;  but  individuals  differ,  and  I  have  more 
than  once  been  "  left  in  the  lurch  "  by  a  good  koodoo  bull.  The 
cows,  on  the  contrary,  run  with  great  speed  and  endurance.  An 
average  bull  will  stand  4  feet  9  or  10  inches  at  the  shoulder;  a 
cow  4  feet  6  inches.  Their  flesh  is  quite  equal  to  that  of  other 
antelopes. 

Eland  (Oreas  canna).  Eland  of  the  Boers;  Impofu  of  the 
Swazis  and  Zulus;  Pofu  of  the  Basuto. — This,  the  largest  of 
antelopes,  can  no  longer  be  reckoned  amongst  the  game  of  this 
district,  where  once  it  was  plentiful.  A  few  individuals  still 
remain,  but  they  are  stringently  protected  by  law.  The  average 
shoulder  height  of  a  bull  is  5  feet  6  inches. 

Buffalo  {Bos  caffer),  Buffel  of  the  Boers ;  Inyati  of  Swazis 
and  Zulus ;  Nari  of  the  Basuto. — Now  almost  extinct,  except  in 
the  dense,  heavily-wooded  kloofs  of  the  foothills.  In  1885  they 
were  fairly  numerous  along  the  Oliphants  and  Timbabati  rivers, 
and  as  late  as  1890  I  saw  a  few  on  the  Swinya,  and  wounded  a 
very  fine  bull:  my  horse  bolted,  however,  so  I  did  not  secure 
him,  but  he  was  found  dead  by  another  hunting-party.  The 
average  width  of  the  horns  inside  the  bend  at  the  widest  part  is 
about  35  inches.  A  good  bull  stands  4  feet  10  inches  at  the 
shoulder ;  one  monster  I  shot  on  the  Zambesi  taped  5  feet,  full. 

Burciiell's  Zebra  (Eqiius  burchelli),  Quagga  of  the  Boers ; 
Iduhe  of  the  Swazis  and  Zulus ;  Makwa  of  the  Basuto. — Plenti- 
ful throughout  the  Low  Country  east  of  long.  31°,  and  are  seen 
as  frequently  in  thick  thorn-bush  as  on  the  more  open  ridges. 
They  herd  together  in  troops  of  from  ten  to  sixty  individuals, 
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though  upon  occasions  i  have  seen  (ar  more  together.  They  are 
usually  iu  company  with  other  game — giraffe,  wildebeeste.  sas- 
aaby,  or  ostriches.  In  the  same  troop  iiidividnals  will  show  very 
great  variation  in  thi>;ir  markings,  the  typical  animals  striped 
only  to  the  hocks  being  far  less  frequently  observed  than  the 
aberrant  form  striped  to  the  hoofs.  They  stand  13  hands  at 
the  withers. 

Black  Ehujoceros  (Rhinoceros  bieornU).  Hhtnmter  of  the 
Boers ;  Vpejana  of  the  Swazis  and  Zulus ;  Upeh-pe  of  the  Biisuto. 
— Now  only  to  be  found  in  the  dense  bush  on  the  Lilxmibo 
slopes,  and  here  and  there  along  tlie  Lower  Sabi.  A  few  y*>ars 
ago  it  was  not  uncommon  to  the  south  of  the  Sabi  and  amongst 
the  stony  hills  toward  the  Krokodile  Foort.  I  believe  the  last 
existing  specimen  in  the  bush  country  to  the  west  of  the  Li- 
bombo  and  north  of  the  Sabi  was  shot  on  the  Manunga  river, 
close  to  my  old  "  Rhino  camp,"  iu  1891.  With  the  exception  of 
perhaps  three  or  four  individuals  still  lingering  in  the  Matainiri 
bnsh  to  the  south  of  the  Sabi,  the  square-mouthed  rhinoceros 
{B.  aimus)  is  also  extinct  in  this  district. 

HybAX  (Rt/rax  capensii).  Klip-das  of  thi.'  Dtiiirs  ;  ] '"r/.'-rr libit 
of  colonists  generally  ;  Imhila  of  the  Swazis  and  Zulus ;  Ipila  of 
the  Basuto. — Plentiful  everywhere  along  the  mountain-ranges 
and  in  the  kloofs.  The  flesh  is  eaten  by  the  natives,  but  is 
coarse  and  strong. 

GitouxD-PlG  (Aulacodns  awindernian^is).  Riet-muis  (Keed- 
mouse)  of  the  Boera ;  Ivondwe  of  the  Swazis  and  Zulus ;  Ihwilira 
of  the  Basuto. — Common  throughout  along  the  banks  of  streams 
and  in  the  kloof.  Much  amusement  can  be  obtained  by  hunt- 
ing them  with  dogs.  The  flesh  is  white  and  of  good  flavour, 
being  particularly  tasty  if  boiled  and  eaten  cold. 

ToKCuriNB  {Hystrix  cristata).  Ijzcr-vark  of  the  Boers ;  Injel- 
wane  and  Imingtt  of  Swazis  and  Zulus;  Nunku,  of  the  Basuto. — 
Plentiful  everywhere.  They  do  much  damage  amongst  the 
pumpkin  and  sweet-potato  plantations  of  the  natives,  and  also 
amongst  one's  favourite  dogs  if  they  chance  to  be  run  into. 
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Hare  {Lepus  capensis).  KoUhaas  of  the  Boers;  Mvundhla  of 
the  Swazis  and  Zulus ;  Mukla  of  the  Basuto. — Plentiful  every- 
where in  open  country  and  thin  thorn-bush. 

Hare  (Lepus  saxatalis).  Rooi-haas  of  the  Boers ;  Nogwaja  or 
Intenetsha  of  the  Swazis  and  Zulus ;  Ikloli  of  the  Basuto. — Only 
found  amongst  the  rocks  and  krantzes  of  the  foothills  and  moun- 
tain-range. 

Lion  (Felis  leo).  Leeuw  of  the  Boers ;  Ingonyama,  Tbuhesi,  and 
Imhuhi  of  the  Swazis  and  Zulus ;  Tau  of  the  Basuto. — Common 
throughout  the  Low  Country,  as  well  on  the  open  grass-ridges 
with  scanty  patches  of  bush,  as  amongst  stony  kopjes  and  the 
heavily-wooded  banks  of  rivers  and  streams.  Particularly  plenti- 
ful near  the  junction  of  the  Timbabati  and  Oliphants  rivers,  the 
Malau,  Vimbangwenya,  and  Lower  Sabi.  Usually  seen  three 
or  four  together,  but  I  have  noticed  ten,  and  once  twelve,  in  a 
troop.  Their  principal  food  is  impala  and  Burchell's  zebra. 
Lions  with  a  full  dark-brown  mane  are  the  most  common;  a 
really  black  mane  is  rare.  Maneless  lions  are  not  unfrequently 
encountered.  During  the  summer  months  they  come  up  close 
to  the  foothills,  following  the  game  as  it  treks  towards  the  new 
"  burns."  The  average  height  of  a  full-grown  male  lion  is  3  feet 
5  or  6  inches,  over-all  length  9  feet  to  9  feet  2  inches;  of  a 
lioness,  height  3  feet,  over-all  length  8  feet  to  8  feet  5  inches. 

Leopard  {Felis  pardtis).  Tijger  of  the  Boers ;  Ingwe  of  the 
Swazis  and  Zulus  ;  Inhvi  of  the  Basuto. — More  or  less  numerous 
throughout  the  district ;  in  the  more  broken  country  they  are 
plentiful  amongst  the  dense  kloofs  and  rocky  krantzes,  and  these 
are  usually  of  a  darker  ground-colour  with  more  irregular  mark- 
ings than  those  of  the  bush-veldt,  though  intermediate  forms 
both  as  to  length  and  coloration  are  as  plentiful  as  the  more 
clearly  defined  types.  In  the  Low  Country,  leopards  frequent 
the  dense  cover  and  palmite  jungles  along  the  river-banks,  and 
are  very  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  low,  stony  kopjes 
rising  from  the  flats  near  to  water.  In  the  inhabited  districts 
they  prey  as  much  upon  young  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  belonging 
to  the  natives  as  upon  game;   but  in  the  bush -veldt  impala. 
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koodoo,  and  waterbuck  are  their  favourite  food.  The  Low- 
Country  leopards  climb  trees  less  frequently  than  the  hill 
leopards,  and  both  occasionally  place  their  kill  in  the  branches. 
They  are  very  wary,  and  most  savage  in  attack.  The  average 
height  of  the  hill  leopard  is  2  feet  3  or  2  feet  4  inches,  length 
6  feet  5  inches ;  of  the  bush  leopard,  height  2  feet  6  inches  to  2 
feet  7  inches,  length  6  feet  9  or  10  inches  to  7  feet. 

Serval  {Felis  serval).  Tijger-kat  of  the  Boers;  Indhloti  of 
Swazis  and  Zulus;  Tlodi  of  the  Basuto. — Common  throughout 
the  district,  especially  along  the  banks  of  creeks  and  rivers  in 
the  Low  Country.  They  are  easily  killed  with  the  help  of  dogs, 
which  quickly  "  tree  "  them.  They  feed  upon  birds,  hares,  ground- 
pigs,  and  the  smaller  rodents.  They  show  very  marked  variation 
in  colour,  from  a  pale  yellowish  grey  to  dark  tawny  yellow — the 
black  markings  upon  the  latter  being  more  numerous  and  dis- 
tinct, and  forming  more  continuous  lines  down  the  back.  I  have 
seen  an  unusually  dark  specimen  of  this  animal — in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  native — almost  deserving  to  be  called  a  melanism,  but 
the  spots  upon  the  skin  were  easily  distinguishable.  Length  3 
feet  8  inches,  height  20  inches. 

Wild-Cat  {Fdis  caffm).  Impala  and  Iwhodlda  of  the  Swazis 
and  Zulus. — These  are  two  fairly  well-marked  varieties  of  Fdis 
caffni.  Tlie  impala,  very  variable  in  coloration,  but  usually  of 
a  more  or  less  dark  shade  of  grey,  with  frequently  a  warm  Ijrown 
tint,  underparts  very  li.ulit,  soles  of  the  feet  and  tip  of  tail 
blaek  ;  and  w^ith  irrejj;ular  and  indistinct  brindlings  upon  the 
body,  whieli  are  darker  and  disposed  more  in  rini^s  on  the  lower 
limbs :  the  tail  is  lonu'  for  a  wild-eat.  The  hnhudJila  is  longer 
in  the  body,  and  has  a  shorter  tail ;  of  a  more  decidedly  tawny 
colour,  with  irregular  brindlings  upon  the  body,  but  few  on  the 
lower  limbs :  soles  of  the  feet  not  so  decidedly  black  as  in  the 
impala.  The  latter  is  more  arboreal  in  its  habits  than  the 
iinhudJild.  They  both  feed  upon  small  rodents  and  birds,  and 
are  about  the  size  of  a  well-^rown  domestic  cat.  The  imhodJila 
is  decidedly  rare.  1  have  only  seen  two  living  specimens,  one 
of  which  I  shot   on   the  Xiruanetsi   river  as  it  was   in   the   act 
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of  stalking  some  francolin  on  the  edge  of  a  strip  of  bush.     This 
specimen  was  2  feet  7  inches  in  length. 

Chaus-Cat  {Felis  chaus),  Bosch-kat  of  the  Boers ;  Inibodhla  of 
the  Swazis. — This  cat  is  somewhat  larger  than  F.  caffra,  but  is 
very  generally  confounded  with  it  by  Boers  and  natives.  The 
most  noticeable  difiference  between  the  two  animals  is  the  colour 
of  the  fur,  wliich  in  F.  chaus  is  not  only  longer  and  coarser,  but 
of  a  paler  grey  with  a  strong  yellow  tint,  and  very  seldom 
brindled;  the  lower  limbs  and  tail,  however,  are  ringed,  the 
latter  black-tipped  as  in  F,  caffra,  but  much  shorter.  There  is 
much  similarity  in  habits  and  general  characteristics  between  the 
two  species,  but  F,  chaus  is  far  less  seldom  seen  in  trees. 

CiiEETA  {Cyruvlurus  jubattcs),  Luipard  oi  the  Boers;  Ihlose  ot 
the  Swazis  and  Zulus;  Sigakaka  of  the  Basuto. — More  or  less 
numerous  throughout  the  district,  but  nowhere  found  in  very 
dense  bush.  They  are  usually  seen  in  couples,  but  I  have 
observed  bands  of  from  six  to  eight  in  number.  They  prey 
upon  the  smaller  antelopes  and  koodoo — at  least  I  have  several 
times  known  them  kill  koodoo  cows;  but  it  is  possible  a 
big  bull  would  be  one  too  many  for  them,  unless  a  number 
combined  for  the  attack.  In  the  inhabited  districts  they  kill 
goats  and  young  cattle.  They  are  far  less  nocturnal  in  their 
habits  than  leopards,  and  in  cool  or  wet  weather  move  abroad 
at  all  hours.  They  are  very  swift,  and  a  good  horse  cannot  come 
near  them  in  bush-country.  The  young  ones  make  a  peculiar 
whistling  sound  when  alarmed  in  cover,  but  the  full-grown  ones 
jump  away  with  deep  grunts,  so  like  the  sounds  produced  by 
a  leopard  that  I  have  more  than  once  mistaken  them.  The 
leopard,  however,  rarely  bounds  noisily  away  like  the  cheeta,  but 
creeps  ofif  quietly,  unless  disturbed  at  very  close  quarters.  The 
average  height  of  a  full-grown  male  cheeta  is  2  feet  6  inches  to  2 
feet  8  inches,  length  7 J  feet.  In  all  animals  that  I  have  observed 
killed  by  cheetas,  death  has  been  caused  by  strangulation. 

Civet  (  Viverra  civctta),  Ciiet-kat  of  the  Boers ;  Mincamadh- 
loti  (that  which  puzzles  .the  '*  spirits  " — a  reference  to  its  secretive 
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habits)  of  tbe  Swazia ;  Lwsi  of  the  Basuto. — Very  seldom  seen. 
but  has  been  occasionally  lalled  by  my  dogs  in  the  kloofs  and 
in  the  Low  Country,  on  the  banks  of  streams.  Hair  rou<;h,  Rn 
erectile  mane  along  the  back,  neck  with  a  deep  black  circlet,  feut 
black.     They  tight  hard  when  tackled  by  dogs, 

Geset  {Geneiia  wlgaris).  Imhnba  of  the  Swazis  and  Zulus; 
Tahipa  of  tlie  Basuto. — Tiiree  varieties  are  found,  probably  G. 
vulgaris,  0.  tigrina,  and  G.  panlnlis.  0.  tlgrina  is  the  comniooeat 
in  this  district  j  0.  pardalU,  with  very  yellow  fur.  is  the  rarest. 
They  are  very  rapid  in  their  motions,  excellent  tree-climbers,  and 
easily  tamed. 

Ichneumon  (fferpfstes).  Two  varieties  are  commonly  found — 
probably  H.  eaffer.  the  Mmnii  of  the  Swazis ;  and  ajiolber  species, 
called  by  the  natives  Mhlangala.  Hflogale  parwio.  is  met  with, 
also  Cynic/is  pencUlata,  and  aikother  closely  allied  form,  the  In- 
jindann  of  the  natives. 

Aabd-'VVolf  {Proidfs  cridatm).  v(«rrf-iro//(Earth-wolf)  of  the 
Boers ;  laingci  of  the  Swazis ;  Tuktt  of  the  Basuto. — Found  upon 
the  termce-lands  only,  but  being  purely  noctnmnl  in  its  habits, 
is  seldom  seen.  The  body  is  covered  with  a  woolly  undercoating, 
which  is  hidden,  however,  beneath  the  long  rough  hairs  of  the 
body.  An  erectile  mane  along  the  back,  tail  bushy.  Feeds  on 
ants  and  decayed  animal  matter.  They  burrow  in  holes  in  the 
ground. 

Spotted  Hv-ena  {Hywna  crocu(a).  Wolfot  the  Boers;  Impisi 
of  the  Swazis  and  Zulus;  Kiviri  of  the  Bastito. — Very  common, 
being  frequently  seen  amongst  the  foothills,  and  everywhere 
numerous  throughout  the  Low  Country.  They  are  seen  singly, 
in  pairs,  or  in  troops  of  eight  and  ten.  During  the  day  they  lie 
up  in  dry  gullies  or  in  thick  patches  of  bush  or  stony  kopjes, 
moving  abroad  at  sundown.  They  may  often  be  seen  in  the 
evening  moving  along  with  their  heads  turned  up,  as  though 
desirous  of  studying  the  weather.  The  natives  say  they  are 
watching  for  the  vultures,  as  a  guide  to  v(here  they  can  expect  a 
supper.     They  are  most  powerful  creatures,  and  peculiarly  cun- 
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ning.  Spring-guns  require  to  be  most  artfully  set  to  kill  them. 
I  have  repeatedly  known  them  take  away  the  meat  from  the  very 
muzzle  without  being  injured.  Their  plan  usually  is  to  break 
through  the  schei^i  and  abstract  the  meat  from  behind.  The 
combined  cunning  and  strength  they  display  in  getting  out  of 
powerful  "tiger-traps"  is  marvellous:  they  will  twist  up  the 
bait-plate  with  their  teeth,  as  if  it  were  sheet-tin  instead  of  iron — 
in  fact,  I  have  seen  such  wonderful  feats  of  strength  and  cunning 
performed  by  them  that  I  should  hesitate  to  relate  them.  On 
one  occasion  I  shot  a  monster  measuring  3  feet  at  the  shoulders ; 
but  about  2  feet  7  or  2  feet  8  inches  is  a  fair  average  height 
Length,  6  feet  to  6J  feet.  I  have  never  observed  the  brown 
hyaena  in  the  district. 

Black-backed  Jackal  {Canis  mesoinelas)  \  African  Fox  {C. 
variegatus?);  Otocyon  (Otocyon  megalotis),  PocArA a/5,  generally, 
of  the  Boers.  The  natives  call  the  Otocyon  Jakalas  (from  the 
Boer  word  jackhals),  and  the  Black-backed  Jackal  Imjningutshe. 
— They  are  all  common  on  the  flats,  and  the  otocyon  is  seen  also 
on  the  terrace -lands.  The  African  fox  may  be  Canis  varie- 
gatus or  C.  chama,  but  I  am  not  sure ;  it  is  not  so  large  as  the 
otocyon,  and  less  frequently  seen. 

HuNTiNG-DoG  {Lycaon  pictus).  Wilde-hond  of  the  Boers; 
'Biidaja  of  the  Swazis ;  Inkentshana  of  the  Zulus ;  Matshahidi  of 
the  Basuto. — Common  from  the  lower  terrace-lands  to  the  Libo- 
mbo.  These  dogs  hunt  in  packs,  by  day  or  night,  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  in  number.  They  exhibit  the  greatest  boldness  in  attack, 
and  will  frequently  follow  a  solitary  horseman  for  miles.  What 
their  object  may  be  it  is  hard  to  say,  as  I  have  never  known  a 
case  of  a  horseman  being  attacked ;  but  they  have  attacked  men 
on  foot.  Only  a  few  months  ago  one  of  a  pack,  of  fifteen  or  six- 
teen took  a  duiker  which  I  had  shot  almost  from  under  my  feet 
as  I  was  about  to  pick  it  up,  and  I  had  to  relinquish  it  to  them 
to  enable  me  to  open  fire  on  them,  as  their  actions  were  un- 
pleasantly demonstrative.  Not  until  I  had  dropped  four  of 
their  number  on  the  spot  did  they  make  off,  but  I  lost  my  buck. 
They  are  ravenous  eaters,  and  will  make  a  clean  sweep  of  the 
largest  antelope  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.     They  stand  2  feet  3  or 
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Orm  (L^n  w/vmaut.     OlUr  of  ibe   Been;   /m/mi'  of  the 
Swam  and  Zolos ;  Itimi  of  the  BaantOL — Conituoo  ia  nil  t^e  tiveis 


UaTCL  {Mdtirvra  raUt).  Entd  of  Uie  Born» ;  Jndnndundtrana 
and  harlt  of  the  Swazis  uid  ZdIos  :  SiaeU  of  the  liasQlti. — Coin- 
Bum  throa^uiat  ibe  kloofs  of  the  lower  raDi^eft.  They  itre  really 
dutgerous  animals  to  tackle,  for  ther  hite  fiercely,  and  always 
aim  St  etaasenlatiug  eith^  man  or  dog.  Ther  harrow  in  holes 
anoogst  tne-roots,  or  \i\v  in  hollow  tiee&  The  hair  is  osnally 
nibbed  off  the  back  from  going  in  and  oat  cf  these  holes.  They 
■le  omniToroos,  and  are  easily  tamed. 

Galago  (Galaffo  moAoti).  Nnehi-apje  of  the  Boers ;  Xytummf- 
vaiia  »f  the  Basato. — ConnDon  in  all  the  dense  kloofs :  it  is  sel- 
dotu  se^n,  being  parely  noctomal  in  its  habits,  but  can  he  heard 
u^htly  jnst  at  dark  calling  loudly  in  the  bush. 

Geivet  XIoskET  (CerropUhfcus  ipnseo-riridis)  and  Vketet 
MOS'KEY  (C.  lalandi),  Apjt  (Ape)  of  the  Boers;  Ingohiyana  of 
the  Swazis;  Inlaic  of  the  Zulus;  Inkalatshana  of  the  Basuto. — 
Common  everjwhere  in  the  kloofs  and  bushes  of  the  terrace- 
lands  and  lower  ranges,  but  in  the  Low  Country  only  along  tlie 
banks  of  the  larger  rivers.  I  have  not  observed  either  variety 
to  the  east  of  31'  K  longitude,  except  on  the  banks  of  the  Sabi 
and  Oliphants  rivers.  They  become  inordinately  fat,  in  which 
condition  they  are  highly  prized  as  an  article  of  diet  by  the 
natives. 

Samasgo  MoskeY  {Cercopithceu9  aamaiu/o).  'Simango  of  the 
Swazis. — This  most  beautiful  monkey  is  exceedingly  rare  in  the 
district,  its  habitat  Ijeing  strictly  confined  to  the  densest  forests 
of  the  lower  ranges.  It  is  consequently  very  seldom  seen ;  but 
the  natives,  who  value  the  skin  highly,  catch  them  frequently  in 
very  ingenious  traps. 
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Chacma  Baboon  (Cynocephaliis  porcaritcs),  Baviaan  of  the 
Boers ;  Imfena  of  the  Swazis  and  Zulus ;  Tshvjeni  of  the  Basuto. 
— These  apes  exist  in  large  numbers  in  the  mountain-ranges  and 
amongst  the  krantzes  and  rocky  kloofs  of  the  foothills.  In  the 
Low  Country  they  are  plentiful  along  the  banks  of  all  the  larger 
rivers,  where  they  live  upon  beetles,  scorpions,  land-crabs,  roots, 
wild-fruit,  and  the  gum  which  exudes  in  large  quantities  from  the 
various  species  of  acacise,  and  of  which  they  devour  an  enormous 
amount.  I  remember  a  year  or  two  ago  shooting  a  very  large 
old  man  baboon  whose  jaws  were  so  glued  together  by  this  sub- 
stance that  he  could  neither  open  nor  close  his  mouth.  How  he 
intended  eventually  to  get  rid  of  it  is  a  mystery.  These  Low- 
Country  baboons  are  far  more  hairy  than  those  of  the  mountain 
districts,  and  I  fancy  usually  attain  a  much  larger  size:  one 
monster  I  shot  on  the  Nguanetsi  stood  full  3  feet  9  inches  in  height. 
They  are  very  plentiful  amongst  the  Timbabati  kopjes,  and  on 
the  Libombo  range.  I  think  the  baboons  found  along  the  moun- 
tain-ranges are  more  savage  than  those  of  the  bush-veldt.  There 
are  very  few  dogs  in  this  country,  if  any,  that,  single-handed, 
could  overpower  a  full-grown  male  baboon. 


With  the  Avifauna  of  the  country  I  do  not  feel  myself  at  all 
competent  to  deal,  except  in  the  most  general  way,  so  will  con- 
fine myself  to  a  few  remarks  upon  the  most  conspicuous  forms. 

Of  raptorial  birds  there  would  appear  to  be  an  almost  endless 
number,  though  it  is  very  possible  that  in  many  instances  the 
numerous  changes  of  plumage  which  occur  during  the  life  of  a 
single  individual  will  lead  any  but  the  most  careful  observer  to 
suppose  that  more  varieties  exist  than  is  actually  the  case. 

Amongst  the  Vultures,  the  two  most  remarkable  birds  are  the 
Southern  Laelimergeyer  (Gypdefos  ossifragtcs)  and  the  Black 
Vulture  {Otogyps  auricidaris).  The  former  magnificent  bird, 
called  by  the  Boers  the  Lammervangcr  or  Lamb-catcher,  is  only 
found  along  the  mountain-ranges,  and  is  a  daring  and  destructive 
bird.  The  largest  specimen  I  ever  shot  measured  8  feet  5  inches 
from  tip  to  tip  of  wings. 

The  Black  or  Sociable  Vulture — one  of  the  true  vultures 
—called  the  zwart  aasvogel  by  the  Boers,  inhabits  the  plains,  and 
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is  a  magnificent  bird  in  point  ot  size,  its  outspread  wings  some- 
times measuring  9  feet  or  9}  feet  from  tip  to  tip.  It  is  far  less 
common  than  the  Fulvous  or  the  I^yptian  Vultures,  and  amongst 
the  swarmiDg  masses  of  these  birds  which  congregate  round  a 
carcass  in  the  Low  Countn-,  tliere  are  seldom  more  than  five  or 
six  black  vultures. 

The  WinTK-HKiDED  VuLTURE  (Vultur  occipUalis)  is  another 
bird  which  is  always  seen  in  the  bush-veldt,  but  sparingly. 

The  Frtvors  Vulture  (Gt/jis  kolln)  and  the  Egtpti.^n  Vdl^ 
TURE  iNfopkron  pfrc7iopUr»s)  swarm  in  countless  numbers.  I 
have  no  doubt  whatever  but  that  vultures  hunt  by  sight  and  not 
by  scent ;  and  if  the  carcass  of  an  animal  shot  be  thoroughly  well 
covered  up  by  branches  and  grass,  it  may  rot  to  pieces  before  the 
vultures  will  find  iL  In  such  cases,  however,  it  is  necessary  to 
cover  up  any  bloodstains  or  pieces  of  entrails  which  may  be  neat 
the  spot,  otherwise  the  vultures  will  find  these  out,  and  before 
long  make  their  way  to  the  carcass.  If  an  animal  falls  in  a  patch 
of  thick  bush  or  cover,  these  birds  appear  quite  incapable  of  find- 
ing it,  no  matter  in  how  far  advanced  a  state  of  decomposition  it 
may  be. 

I  have  noticed  five  different  eagles  —  the  Martial  Eaolb 
(Sptifffus  hfllieosii-^).  the  Africax  Fish-Eagle  iII"fi<U'/iis  roei- 
fer),  the  Batelbub  Eagle  {Helotarmts  ecaudatus),  the  Crowsed 
Hawk-Eagle,  and  another  with  tlje  name  of  which  I  am  un- 
acquainted. It  is  a  grand  bird,  jet  black  as  to  its  body,  with  beak 
and  legs  crimson  ;  it  is  not  quite  so  large  a  bird  as  the  Martial 
Eagle,  but  certainly  belongs  to  tbe  genus  Spizdetiis.  It  is  an 
inhabitant  of  the  plains,  and,  like  the  Bateleur  Eagle,  nests  on 
the  tops  of  the  highest  and  most  inaccessible  thorn-trees.  Only 
upon  one  occasion  have  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  one 
closely,  when  a  friend  of  mine  brought  a  splendid  specimen  down 
with  a  '360  Express.  The  Kafirs  call  this  bird  Ingquhonjqjdu 
and  Indhlazanyoni,  and  look  upon  it  as  the  king  of  birds. 

There  is  also  another  handsome  bird  of  small  size,  dark  brown 
in  colour,  with  white  markings,  breast  and  uuderparts  white.  I 
am  not  certain  to  which  group  of  the  great  Falconine  family  it 
should  be  referred. 

Kites,  Huzzards,  and  Hawks  abound  in  incredible  numbers,  but 
the  task  of  describing  them  is  beyond  me. 
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The  dignified  Secketary  Bird  (Sagittaritts  secretarhcs)  is  com- 
mon on  all  the  open  plains  of  the  terrace-country.  When  chased 
on  horseback  or  by  dogs  it  runs  with  wonderful  speed,  only  using 
its  wings  as  a  last  resource,  and  even  then  taking  but  a  short 
flight  before  alighting  and  again  making  use  of  its  long  legs. 
There  is  a  £50  penalty  for  shooting  one  of  these  birds.  At  the 
same  time,  useful  as  they  are,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  kill 
large  numbers  of  young  game,  particularly  hares  and  partridges ; 
but  their  persistent  pursuit  of  snakes  more  than  atones  for  their 
poaching  propensities. 

Many  varieties  of  Owls  are  found.  I  have  seen  an  Eared 
Owl  on  the  lower  ranges,  and  also  a  large  Eagle  Owl  (Bubo 
capensis). 

Hornbills,  Doves,  Pigeons,  Eollers  (two  varieties  are  common — 
Coracias  gamda  on  the  lower  ranges,  and  Coracias  caudata  in  the 
bush- veldt),  Ibises  (Geronticus  hagedash),  Widah-Finches  ( Vidua 
principalis — one  of  the  Grosbeaks,  a  most  handsome  bird — its  long 
tail-feathers,  which  are  shed  in  the  winter,  being  highly  esteemed 
amongst  the  natives,  who  call  the  bird  Isakabula),  Weaver-birds, 
one  of  the  prettiest  being  the  omnipresent  Inhlokohloko, — all  these 
abound ;  the  Green-necked  Touracou  (Corythaix  chlorocMamys) 
— the  *6walagwala  of  the  natives — in  all  the  kloofs;  Shrikes, 
Woodpeckers,  Bee-eaters,  Sun-birds,  and  Kingfishers, — in  fact 
the  country  teems  with  bird-life. 

Two  species  of  Crane  are  common  to  the  terrace-lands,  Grus 
caimnculata,  and  the  beautiful,  dainty  Anthropoides  paradisea ; 
and  the  Stork  is  a  summer  visitant.  The  Boers  call  this  bird 
Sprinkhaan-vogel  (Grasshopper  or  Locust-bird),  in  reference  to 
this  their  very  favourite  article  of  diet. 

In  the  Low  Country,  of  course,  the  Ostrich  will  first  claim 
attention,  and  the  bird  is  by  no  means  rare,  although  of  late 
years  large  numbers  of  them  have  been  shot  off.  They  are  most 
numerous  on  the  comparatively  high  open  ridges  to  the  east  of 
the  Mehlamhali,  and  between  that  river  and  the  Libombo  range ; 
also  between  the  Nguanetsi  and  Timbabati  rivers  and  the  Libo- 
mbo. But  they  are  frequently  found  in  densely  wooded  parts  of 
the  district,  and  are  usually  in  company  with  BurchelFs  zebra, 
wildebeeste,  or  sassaby. 

The  well-known  Marabou  Stork  (Leptoptilus  cimnunifems)  is 
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common  all  over  the  central  and  eastern  portions  of  the  liistrict. 
though  seldom  seen  in  large  numbers.  As  a  rule,  from  two  or 
three  to  eight  of  these  birds  will  be  seen  fcitsling  on  t)ie  putrid 
carcasses  in  company  with  the  various  kinds  of  \'ultures,  and 
with  their  long  powerful  bill  they  certainly  "  rule  the  roast." 
They  are  wary  birds,  and  require  to  be  shot  with  a  ronk-riflo  or  a 
small  Express.     Tlieir  valualile  feathers  lie  under  the  tail. 

The  little  Honey-cjuipe  or  Honky-bibd  {tndieitl«r  sp^nnonni) 
is  found  commonly  throughout  ihe  district,  from  the  lower  ranges 
of  the  Kahlambtt  to  the  Libombo.  _ 

The  Kkd-billed  Weaver- bird  {Textor  eryihn>rki/ncus)  and  the -I 
Buffalo  or  Hhisoceros  Bird,  as  it  is  variously  styled  (Bupkagtl 
fij'ricaiia),  are  sure  to  attmct  attention  everj-where  throughout 
the  Low  Country,  where  they  pursue  their  avocations  upon  tlie 
backs  of  trek-oxen  and  donkeys  as  assiduously  as  upon  giraffe, 
rhinoceros,  and  buffalo.  The  native  name  for  tlie  former  birds 
is  Mayawh. 

Two  species  of  .Iacana  are  found  along  the  river-courses,  and 
the  wary  Ghound-Hoksbilw  {Bwi>rnx  rnfi-r),  with  their  incos- 
aant  drnmming  cries,  are  common  throughout  the  bnsh-countiy. 

Of  all  the  game-birds  of  tlie  district  the  great  KOBI  Bustaed 
{Otis  kori) — Gom  Paauw  of  the  Boers,  in  allusion  to  its  partiality 
for  tlie  j,'um  which  exudes  from  the  acaciit-,  and  Isemi  of  the 
natives — deservedly  ranks  fli-st.  This  magnificent  bird  attains 
a  length  of  over  4J  feet,  and  I  have  seen  one  that  weighed  40  lb. 
They  are  found  thi-oughout  the  bush-veldt,  but  are  particularly 
wary,  and  seldom  petniit  a  nearer  approach  than  150  or  20O 
yards.  I  do  not  consider  them  sucli  good  eating  as  the  lesser 
paauw,  aa  tliey  are  usually  too  fat. 

The  Lesser  Bustard,  or  Paauw  (Eupodotis  ludwiyi),  is  com- 
mon to  the  terrace -lands.  A  good  cock-bird  measures  nearly 
3i  feet,  and  averages  about  12  to  14  lb.  in  weight. 

The  Rufous  Ciiested  Bdstabd  {Eupodotis  ruficrista)  is  a  fine 
sporting  bird,  and  is  usually  found  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
lower  mountain-ranges.  It  is  called  locally  the  bush-korhaan. 
It  rises  suddenly  and  silently  from  long  grass,  but,  after  a  short 
wavering  Higbt,  quickly  settles  again.  It  runs  hard  and  far  be- 
fore dogs.  It  is  a  beautiful  bird,  with  its  crested  head,  mottled 
brown  body  plumage,  and  black  wings.     The  under  portions  of 
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the  feathers  are  of  a  rich,  warm  pink  colour :  as  a  table  delicacy 
it  scarcely  has  its  equal. 

The  Grey  Korhaan  {Otis  scolopacea)  is  another  handsome  bird, 
but  scarcely  so  large  as  the  bush-korhaan.  They  run  before 
dogs,  but  when  they  rise  their  flight  is  erratic  and  short,  and 
they  can  easily  be  marked  down  and  put  up  again.  The  lower 
part  of  the  body-feathers  is  pink  as  in  the  bush-korhaan,  but 
the  tint  is  less  rich. 

The  GuiNEA-FowL  {Numida  mitrata)  is  found  throughout  the 
Low  Country,  anywhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  water.  They 
collect  in  enormous  flocks,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  native  gardens 
may  always  be  found  in  large  numbers.  They  are  hard  and 
swift  runners,  and  will  carry  away  a  large  charge  of  shot.  If 
hard  pressed  they  fly  up  into  the  trees  and  thus  afford  an  easy 
mark.  Many  and  many  a  time  have  I  run  myself  almost  off  my 
legs  in  pursuit  of  these  birds,  for  they  are  a  most  welcome  addi- 
tion to  one's  larder,  and  a  very  desirable  change  after  the  usual 
meat-fare  of  the  hunting  country.  The  best  and  most  sporting 
weapon  to  use  on  these  birds  is  a  '295  rook-rifle  or  "360  Express, 
and  excellent  practice  can  be  thus  obtained.  Their  loud  metallic 
cry  is  one  of  the  sounds  of  the  bush-veldt. 

Three  species  of  Francolin  are  common.  The  so-called  "  Phea- 
sant"— Swainson's  Francolin  (Francolinus  s^wainsoni) — is  com- 
mon in  the  vicinity  of  dense  cover  and  on  the  edges  of  kloofs 
and  bushes,  close  to  water.  It  is  a  large  bird  15  or  16  inches 
in  length,  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  lighter  underneath,  with  a  bare 
patch  of  skin  on  the  throat  of  a  crimson  hue,  and  a  similarly 
coloured  patch  round  the  eyes. 

Francolinus  adspers%ts  is,  I  think,  also  found  in  the  district,  but 
never  far  from  water.     They  are  but  inferior  table-birds. 

The  Eed  -  WING  Partridge  {Francolinus  Icvaillanti)  is  very 
common  on  grassy  ridges  and  uplands,  and  in  warm  sheltered 
hollows.  They  are  larger  than  an  English  partridge,  but  nothing 
like  such  good  eating. 

The  little  Grey-wing  or  Coqui  Francolin  {Francolinus  S2(b- 
toi^quatus)  is  an  excellent  and  most  beautiful  game-bird,  and  is 
most  frequently  found  in  open  bush-country.  It  lies  particularly 
close  before  dogs. 

Three  species  of  Quail  are  found — the  Common,  Harlequin, 
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and  Button  Quails  ;  the  last  is  one  of  the  bush  quails,  and  is  a 
very  diminutive  creature. 

One  if  uot  two  species  of  Snipe  are  to  be  met  with.  The  bird 
I  have  examined  appears  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  Jack- 
anipe,  except  that  there  seems  to  be  far  less  white  about  the 
plumage. 

Wild-duck,  Teal,  and  Widgeon  are  found  in  the  rivers ;  also  the 
Spur-winged  Goose  (Ptcclroptm'us  gamhensis)  and  the  beatitiful 
Egyptian  Goose  (Chcnalopcx  agyptiaca),  butl  cannot  recotmueud 
either  of  the  latter  for  the  table. 
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APPENDIX    II. 

EXPLANATORY  NOTES   UPON  THE   FORMATION   AND   PRONUNCIATION 
OF   NATIVE   WORDS   IN   THE   SWAZI   TONGUE. 

It  has  been  found  impossible  to  exclude  from  the  foregoing  pages 
an  occasional  word  or  sentence  in  the  native  tongue,  though  I 
have  endeavoured  as  far  as  possible  to  eliminate  all  but  a  very 
few.  In  doing  so,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  result  is  as  happy 
a  one  as  could  be  wished  for,  seeing  that  in  so  many  cases  the 
suggestive  words  and  sentences  spoken  or  shouted  by  one's  en- 
thusiastic hunting  Kafirs  add  a  real  charm  and  additional  excite- 
ment to  the  situation.  Such  words,  however,  as  I  have  found  it 
desirable  to  introduce  are  those  of  the  Swazi  dialect,  with  which 
I  am  acquainted.  It  differs  in  but  a  slight  degree  from  that  of 
the  great  Zulu  nation — of  which  the  Swazis  are  an  offshoot — and 
is  very  generally  understood,  if  not  spoken,  throughout  the  district. 

Uniformity  of  dialect  cannot  be  expected  in  these  parts,  as  the 
natives  inhabiting  them  comprise  members  of  many  broken  tribes, 
each  of  which  in  ordinary  conversation  amongst  themselves  speak 
in  the  language  of  their  own  people,  though  well  understanding 
that  of  their  former  conquerors.  The  'Basuto,  'Bapidi,  and  'Baroka 
use  the  Sesuto  dialect ;  the  'Mapulana,  'Mahlangana,  and  'Matonga 
converse  in  a  very  barbarous  mixture  of  their  three  languages,  or 
in  one  of  either ;  whilst  the  'Mambai,  who  are  nearer  akin  to  the 
Swazis,  have  also  a  language  of  their  own.  But  with  a  fair  know- 
ledge of  either  the  Zulu  or  Swazi  dialect,  one  can  make  himself 
thoroughly  well  understood  by  any,  except  perhaps  a  few  of  the 
older  generation,  of  the  Basuto  and  their  kindred  tribes. 

Twenty-six  letters  are  employed  in  the  formation  of  the  Swazi 
language :  of  these,  seventeen  are  consonants,  five  are  vowels,  three 


The  conaonants  b,d,/,ff,h,j,  l;l,  m,  ii,p,  s.  I,  r,  w.y.and  2  have 
the  same  value  as  in  English,  though  g  ia  always  sounded  hard,  as 
a  game. 

r,  the  dental  "  click  "  {'mcnpoli,  a.  marsh),  q,  the  palatal  "  click  " 
('mqulu,  a  rolled  bundle),  and  x,  the  lateral  "  click  "  {nxapa,  to 
click  or  miss  fire,  as  a  gun),  are  sounds  difficult  to  acquire  except 
from  the  natives  themselves,  r,  the  harsh  guttural,  is  sounded  as 
the  German  g. 

The  nouns  are  divided  into  eight  classes,  two  of  which  contain 
those  which  have  no  plural  form.  Each  class  is  distinguished 
by  its  prefix,  and  each  has  a  euphonic  letter  or  letters,  with  the 
one  exception  of  the  second  class  plural ;  thus — 


BuacuK. 

— 

Cl««. 

Frpdi. 

Euplionic 

PreBi. 

EaphDnlc 
l«ter. 

0 

1            f 

0 

1      r 

Udaile,  Bister  ;  oila/le,  sistera. 

I 

Umn 

Iw    J 

Aba 

]" 

UmmUii,  person  1  abanlu,  persons. 

Urn 

1 

Aba 

} 

UmfiUi,  wife  ;  aba/hli,  wives. 

2 

Hi 

}■ 

Ama 

( 

llilahe.  atone  ;  amiilnht,  atones. 

I 

...  \ 

Im 

)       1 

Itim 

Imjiii,  cobra ;  flim/rai,  oobnu. 

3 

In 

I 

}[{ 

Itin 
Iti 

liigwt,  leopard  ;  ilimja-t,  t«opar<U. 
Ihuhin,  giraffe ;  ilih«hla,  giraffeB. 

4 

hi 

tti 

/nilmmu,  gan ;  ilihatnti,  gnna. 

f 

Olu 

\            1 

Itim 

Clupaiulo,  hom  ;  ilimpoiulo,  hom«. 

< 

U 

Um 

1 

Itin 
Iti 

1 

Un«xlr,  liair  j  iHmctlf,  liaira. 

thinoceri. 
L'rraaniii,  sassaby ;  imizn  ani,  aaaaab]: 

n 

D 

)- 

Iini 

'  1 

1       Iplur.) 

1    Uiiifaia,  year ;  iminyal-a,  yeare. 

7 

Ubu 

1. 

No 

pi.ii. 

Cbulaiali,  witchcraft. 

8 

Ukn 

k. 

No 

pi.,^. 

Uiu/a,  death. 
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The  accent  always  falls  on  the  penultimate. 

It  is  by  the  use  of  the  euphonic  letters  that  the  possessive 
case  is  formed,  by  placing  them  before  the  possessive  pronouns ; 
thus — 

UmfcUi  wami,  my  wife;  abantu  bami,  my  people;  ihashi 
lami,  my  horse  (but  amahashi  ami,  my  horses,  there  being  no 
euphonic  letter  for  that  class  in  the  plural);  ingwe  yabo,  their 
leopard ;  'sibamu  sako,  your  gun  ;  'timpondo  tato,  their  horns — 
where  "  their  "  refers  to  any  noun  of  the  third  class,  as  itimpala- 
mpala,  sable  antelopes,  &c. 

The  third  person,  singular  and  plural,  of  the  personal  pronouns 
is  governed  by  the  classes  of  nouns,  and  changes  its  initial  letter 
according  to  the  prefix  of  its  nominative. 


Singular. 


Person. 


Class. 


Nomi- 
native. 


Accu- 
sative. 


Dative. 


Ist 

2d 

3d 

3d 

3d 

3d 

3d 

3d 

3d 

3d 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 
8 


Ngi 
U 

1 

ngi     ' 
ku 

U 

mu 

Li 

li 

I 

Si 

si 

Lu 

lu 

U 

wu 

Bu 

bu 

Ku 

ku 

kimi 

kuwe 

kuye 

kulo 

kuyo 

kuso 

kulo 

kuwo 

kubo 

kuko 


Posses- 
sive. 


ami 

ako 

ake 

alo 

ayo 

aso 

alo 

awo 

abo 

ako 


Plural. 


Nomi-  [   Accu- 
native.  i  sative. 


81 

ni 

ba 

wa 

ti 

yi 


Dative. 


Posses- 
sive. 


kiti 
kini 
kubo 
kuwo 

kuto 

kuyo 


etu 
enu 
abo 
awo 

ato 

ayo 


There  are  but  few  proper  adjectives  in  the  language,  and  most 
of  those  which  do  exist  are  used  to  express  either  dimension  or 
colour ;  as  rnhlope,  white ;  boinvu,  red ;  luhlata,  green  or  blue ; 
'nsiindu,  dark-coloured  or  brown,  &c.  Also,  ningi,  many ;  lukuni, 
hard  ;  data,  old ;  ^nnaruli,  nice  or  pleasant. 

When  either  of  these  is  used  as  an  epithet,  a  relative  pronoun 
is  prefixed  to  the  adjective,  which  always  is  placed  after  the 
noun. 

The  relative  pronouns  are  a,  e,  o — the  first  letter  of  the  prefix 
of  the  noun  being  the  guide  to  the  relative  pronoun  which  is  to 
be  used.  If  this  vowel  is  a,  then  a  is  the  relative  pronoun ;  if  it 
is  i,  then  e ;  and  if  u,  the  o  represents  the  relative,  thus — 
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Ingonj/ama  enmndu,  a  lion  which  is  dark  coloured— i.r.,  a  dark 

liou. 
Umuli  olukuni,  a  tree  which  is  hard — i.e.,  a  hard  tree. 

But  in  some  cases  the  relative  comfeinea  with  tlia  prefix  of  the 
governiug  noun  before  an  adjective :  thus — 

IniliatHu  eiikulu,  a  gun  which  ia  large — i.e.,  a  large  gun. 
thauld  elimhlape,  a  horae  which  is  white — i.e.,  a  white  horse. 

The  absence  of  actual  adjecttvea  is  in  a  great  measure  supplied 
by  the  uae  of  (1)  nouna  in  a  simple  form,  and  (2)  by  the  use  of 
na  (with)  and  a  noun. 

1.  Ku  'manti,  it  is  water — i.e.,  wet. 

Ku  'btikali,  it  ia  sharpness — i.e.,  sharp. 

2.  (7  na  'mandkla,  you  are  with  strength — i'.p.,  are  strong. 
Ni  na  'buvila,  you  (plur.)  are  with  laziness — i.e.,  are  Jajiy. 
Kn  na  'Imh/unju,  it  ia  with  pain — i.e.,  is  painful. 

It  will  be  nutiised  that  abbreviations  are  very  common,  espe- 
cially in  the  plural  of  nouns :  thus  one  always  hears  'btmtu 
'madhloti,  'tinyamiitana,  'visunibi,  'm/ula,  in  place  of  abatUu, 
amadhloti,  itinyamatana,  umsumbi,  ■amfula. 

Every  aative  word  ends  iu  a  vowel,  and  when  followed  by  an- 
other word  commencing  with  a  vowel,  the  latter  is  not  sounded  ; 
thus — 

Imbahala  'ncane — not  imbabala  cncaite, — a  young  bushbuck. 

I  file  'ngmiyanm — not  ifile  imjonyama, — the  lion  ia  dead. 

Si  nxajnle  'sihamu  lesi — not  it'ihamu  leei, — this  gun  missed  fire. 

I  have  before  stated  that  the  differences  between  the  language 
spoken  by  the  Swazi  people  and  that  of  the  Zulus  are  very  slight 
indeed.     They  consist  principally  of  the  following  : — 

1.  The  slight  sibilant  sound  of  the  letter  s  after  (  and  occa- 
sionally after  d;  thus — 


SWAZL 

Zulu. 

iTm  tsalsa. 

'Ku  tata, 

To  take. 

Cu  netga. 

'Ku,  neta. 

To  be  wet. 

Cu  dmbula. 

•Ku  dabula. 

To  tear. 

L-H  d^ilika. 

'Ku  dililca, 

To  pull  down. 

But  'kit  duma,  to  thunder;   'ku  dumisa,  to  extol  or  do  honour 
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to ;  induTia,  a  chief,  and  many  other  snch  words,  are  pronounced 
similarly  in  both  languages. 

2.  The  frequent  use  of  the  letter  t  by  the  Swazis,  in  place  of 
the  Zulu  z ;  thus — 

SwAZi.  Zulu. 

Inyamatana,  Imyamazana,  Any  wild  game. 

Itibamu,  Izihamu,  Guns. 

Umfati,  Um/azi,  A  wife. 

Intomhcdanay  Intomhazana,  A  young  girl. 

Itibuko,  IzibukOf  A  ford  or  drift. 

'Ku  Tula,  'Ku  zala,  To  give  birth  to. 

But  'm^zinyana,  young  goats  or  antelopes ;  inkunzi,  a  bull,  or 
male  of  any  first-class  animal ;  kiiziba,  to  cover  up,  as  a  path  over- 
grown with  grass,  with  many  others,  are  alike  in  both  dialects. 

3.  Less  frequently  the  letter  v  is  employed  for  the  Zulu  z — 

SwAZi.  Zulu. 

'Ku  'vwakala  'Ku  'zwakala  To  be  perceived  by  either  the 

(for  evwakala),        (for  ezwakdla).  sense  of  smell,  taste,  or  hearing. 

IvwCy  IzwCy  Land  or  country. 

UmvilUy  UmziJay  A  track,  usually  of  cattle. 

4.  The  Zulus  employ  different  words  to  designate  the  male  and 
female  of  the  bushbuck :  the  male  is  called  inkonka,  the  female 
imbaiala.  The  Swazis  use  the  word  imbabala  for  both  sexes. 
The  latter  tribe  very  seldom  use  the  well-known  Zulu  word 
indhlulamiti  (that  which  surpasses  the  trees ;  from  kitdlilula,  to 
pass  by  or  beyond,  or  surpass,  and  ijuiti,  trees)  for  the  girafife,  it 
being  usually  styled  ilmhla  (hi  has  the  sound  of  the  Welsh  //),  a 
very  similar  word  to  the  Sesuto  iuthla. 

Other  minor  differences  exist,  but  they  cannot  be  included 
within  the  scope  of  the  present  work,  any  more  than  can  the 
numerous  grammatical  idioms  in  which  the  language   abounds. 
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Aard-vark.     See  Ant-bear. 

Aard-wolf,  the,  where  found,  654 — ap- 
pearance of,  ib. — food  of,  16. 

Abbreviations,  large  number  of,  in  the 
Swazi  language,  566. 

Acacia,  the,  in  South  Africa,  4 — com- 
mon occurrence  of  the  yellow-barked, 
382. 

Africa,  South,  author's  disillusion  re- 
garding, 391. 

Albino  reedbuck,  specimen  of  an,  470. 

Ant-bear,  the,  where  found,  537 — appear- 
ance of,  lb. — habits  of,  ib, 

Antelope,  roan,  rarity  of  the,  648 — where 
found,  ib. — height  of  the,  ib. — length 
of  horns  of  the,  ib. 

Antelope,  sable,  haunts  of  the,  299, 
356,  547  —  frequent  occurrence  of 
the,  300  —  appearance  of  the,  ib,  — 
variations  of  horns  of  the,  ib.  — gregar- 
ious habits  of  the,  301 — manner  of 
stalking  the,  302 — wonderful  speed  of 
the,  ib. — curious  liabit  of  the,  303 — 
tenacity  of  life  in  the,  304 — ^at  bay, 
307 — incident  of  stalking  the,  316 — 
fierce  fights  between  bulls,  321 — fight 
between  a  lion  and  a,  323 — assegaing  the, 
327 — best  bulls,  547 — measurement  of 
the,  ib. — longest  pair  of  horns  of  the, 
seen  by  the  author,  ib. — fiesh  of  the, 
548. 

April  scene,  an,  in  South  Africa,  141. 

Assegai,  use  of  the,  in  pig-hunting,  97 — 
deadhness  at  close  quarters  of  the, 
52. 

Assegai-wood  tree,  the,  4. 

Australian  bush,  sunrise  in  the,  142. 

Autumn  in  South  Africa,  141. 

Avifauna,  the,  of  South  Africa,  657 — 
raptorial  birds,  ib, — the  black  vulture. 


ib. — the  white-headed  vulture,  668 — the 
fulvous  vulture,  ib. — different  kinds  of 
eagles,  ib, — great  numbers  of  the  fal- 
con family,  ib. — the  secretary  bird,  559 
— owls,  ib. — hombills  and  kindred  varie- 
ties, t6. — the  crane,  ib. — the  ostrich,  ib, 
— the  marabou  stork,  ib.,  560  —  the 
weaver-bird,  560— game-birds,  ib, — the 
guinea-fowl,  561 — the  francolin,  ib, — 
snipe,  562 — the  Egyptian  goose,  ib. 

Baboon,  Chacma,  where  found,  657 — food 

of  the,  ib. — incident  of  shooting  an  old, 

ib.  -—  measurement   of    the,    *6.  —  few 

dogs  a  match  for  a  full-grown  male, 

ib. 
Baboon,  leopard  scarcely  a  match  for  a 

full-grown,  191. 
Baboons,  a  troop  of,  80 — a  path  of,  ib. 
Bait  used  in  trapping  a  lioness,  428. 
Baker,  Sir  Samuel,  peculiar  romance  in 

lion-hunting  to,  391 — advocacy  of  the 

large-bore  rifle  by,  519. 
Bapidi,  language  of  the,  563. 
Barber,  Messrs,  nurse  author  through  a 

fever,  506. 
Baroka,  language  of  the,  563. 
Basuto,  language  of  the,  563. 
Bateleur  eagle.     See  Eagle. 
Bean-tree,  the,  3. 

Beating  a  bush,  plan  to  adopt  in,  256. 
Bee-cater,  the,  559. 
Bird-life  in  Kahlamba,  38. 
Bird-skins,  preservation  of,  533. 
Black- backed  jackal.     See  Jackal. 
Blue -lights   used  in   night  •  shooting  of 

lions,  409. 
"  Blue  monkeys,"  a  colony  of,  36. 
Blue  wildebeeste,   prevalence  of,   in  the 

Low  Country,  281. 
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Boar,  the  wild,  of  India,  53. 

Boers,  names  for  the  reedbuck  given  by 
the,  49  —  poverty  of  vocabulary  of 
the,  163 — names  for  rivers  given  by 
the,  ib.  — matter-of-factness  of  the,  306 
— abuse  of  wild-game  hunting  by  the, 
340. 

Brindled  gnu.     See  Gnu. 

"Buck-fever,"  the  sensation  of,  208. 

Buffalo,  former  prevalence  of,  in  Kah- 
lamba,  9 — where  yet  found,  159,  549 — 
inertness  of  the  Transvaal  Government 
in  preserving  the,  159 — ^a  good  day's 
sport  on  the  river  'Mtitshi,  160-170 — 
raid  on  a  troop  of,  170-177 — charge  by 
a  troop  of,  175— average  width  of  the 
horns  of  a,  549 — measurements  of  a, 
ib. 

Buffalo  bird,  the,  560. 

Bullets,  power  of  penetration  necessary 
in,  522 — Tweedie  and  Jeflfties*,  used, 
522 — arguments  in  favour  of  hollow, 
ib. 

Burchell's  zebra,  prevalence  of,  9 — a  com- 
panion of  the  giraffe,  338 — plentifulness 
of,  549 — how  they  herd,  ib. — compan- 
ions of,  550 — variations  in  markings  of, 
ib. — height  of,  ib. 

"Burning  the  horn,"  Kafir  ordeal  of, 
71. 

Bushbuck,  in  pursuit  of,  107 — chased  by 
a,  108 — habits  of  the,  116 — appearance 
of  the,  117 — varieties  of  the,  118 — not 
a  gregarious  animal,  119 — nocturnal 
hal»itH  of  tlie,  ih.  —  fondness  of,  for 
change  of  haunts,  120 — wariness  of  the, 
121 — i)leasures  of  stalking  tlie,  Vl'l — 
tierceness  of  tlio,  124 — a  large  sj)ec:inicn 
of  the.  12!» — wliere  found,  548 — food 
of  the,  Ih.  H  strong  swimmer,  ih. — 
measurements  of  the,  ih.  —  flesh  of  the, 
ih. 

Busli-]»ig,  excellent  sport  afforded  by  the, 
T)!— pluck  of  the,  52.  r.3!»— facilit'ies  to 
Kafirs  for  hunting  the,  ih. — requisites 
for  success  in  hunting  the,  ih. — aj)pear- 
ance  of  the,  54,  538 — tusks  of  the, 
ih.,  5:3l» — young  of  the,  ih. — gregarious 
habits  of  the,  55,  53s  -  curiously  con- 
trived shelters  of  the,  55- description 
of  a  close  tight  with  the.  ih. — stoiy  of 
a  fight  with  a,  50 — leojiards  and  the, 
5S-  fight,  hetwcen  a  leopard  and  a,  59 
-  a  day's  sport  with,  «)5-08  —  where 
found,  5.')8 —nocturnal  habits  of  the, 
ih.-  food  of  the.  ih. — damage  done  to 
the  nali\es'  crops  by,  ih. — coarsone.'^s 
of  flesh  (»f  the,  II). 

Bu-h- veldt,  gloiious  memories  <»f  the, 
280. 


Bustard,  the  crested,  560— where  found, 
1*6. — local  name  for,  ib. — manner  of 
flight  of,  t6.  — beauty  of,  ib. — the  lesser, 
ib. — size  of,  t6. 

Butterfly,  rarity  of  the,  in  South  Africa, 
248. 

Buzzards,  incredible  numbers  of,  538. 

Canida?,  bone-eating  of  the,  402. 

Cape  Colony,  the  bushbuck  of,  118. 

*' Charlie,"  horse  named,  reliableness  of 

the,  for  lion-shooting,  452 — steadiness 

of  the,  484. 
Chartered  Company,  interest  of  the,   in 

the  preservation  of  the  giraffe,  329. 
Chaus-cat,    size    of    the,    553 — peculiar 

colour  of  the,   ib. — seldom   found    in 

trees,  ib. 
Cheeta,    prevalence    of    the,    9  —  where 

found,   553 — usually  in  couples,  ib. — 

prey   of  the,  ib. — less  nocturnal  than 

the  leopard,  ib. — swiftness  of  the,  ib. — 

average  height  of  the,  ib. — method  of 

kUling  by,  ib. 
Chobe  river,   variety  of  buiihbuck   near 

the,  118. 
Civet,  habits  of  the,  554 — where  found, 

t6. — appearance  of  the,  ib. — fighting 

powers  of  the,  ib. 
"Click"  consonants,  the,   in   the  Swazi 

language,  563. 
Cockroaches,  a  pest  of,  86. 
Colubrina?,  peculiarities  of  the  sub-order. 

103. 
Cooper,    Fenimorc,   ]>eculiar  romance   in 

lion-hunting  to,  391. 
Corvndon,    Mr,  oj)inion   of,   on   the   "303 

rifle,   524. 
Crane,  the,  where  ftmnd,  559. 
Crocodiles,  capture  of  reedbuck  by,  41>. 
Cumming,  Mr  Cordon,  description  tA  the 

sable  anteloj)e  by,    300  —  ])eculiar   ro- 
mance in  lion-hunting  to,  391. 

Deeley-Edge  rifle  falling-block,  the,  529. 
*'J)evirs  Knuckles,"  the,  name  given   to 

a  n»ad  in  the  KahlamlM  range,  4. 
*'  DeviPH  Pass,"  the,  name  given  Xa>  a  r<»a«l 

in  the  Kahlamba  range,  4. 
l)iam<»nd,  headman  of  natives,  force<l   to 

leave  his  kraiil  on  account  of  ravages 

by  lions,  470. 
r)ovPS,  where  found,  559. 
Drakensberg  plateau,  numerous  leopnrds 

f(»und  in  the,  227. 
Drakensberg  range.    Sec  Kahlamba  range. 
*•  l)rift-making,"  the  j>rocesB  of,  570. 
Duck,  wild,  in  the  rivers  of  South  Africa, 

5ti2. 
Duiker,  difficulty  of  hitting  the.  26,  37— 
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geoerallv  alHtndant  in  the  distrkt,  511 
— indepeodcDce  of  mt«r  o€  the,  A. — 
food  of  the,  ib. — <x^oQr  of  the,  ib. — an 
albino.  1*6. — average  length  <tf  horns  of 
the,  ib. — height  of  the,  ib. 
Ihiiker,  red,  oAiallj  called  bj  its  native 
name,  541 — erroneoa«lv  Etjled  the  red 
bushbuck,  ib. — where  nsnally  found,  ib. 
— solitarinesB  of  the,  542— food  of  the. 
ib. — horns  of  the,  ib. — tonghness  of 
hide  of  the,  ib. — tastine»  o€  flesh  of 
the,  i6. — height  of  the,  i^ 

Eagle,  the  Martial  hawk-,  21,  55S— de- 
scription of,  waiting  for  its  prev,  ib. — 
African  fish-,  ib. — the  Bateieor,  ib. — 
crowned  hawk-,  ib. 

Eagle  owl,  the,  559. 

Earth-pig.     See  Ant-bear. 

Eittth-wolf.     See  Aard-wolf. 

Eden,  a  perfect,  346. 

Edible  frriit-bearing  shrubs  of  the  Kah- 
lamba  r^on,  4. 

Eland,  few  individuals  of  the  species  left, 
549 — average  height  of  the,  tb. 

Elephant,  the,  lately  found  near  the 
Timbabati  river,  9— still  found  on  the 
Ubombo  slopes,  ib. — immunity  from 
molestation  of,  in  the  Transvaal,  160 — 
dread  of  the  human  voice  by,  179. 

Express  rifle,  excellent  shooting  with  an, 
23 — another  success  with  an,  261 — 
popularity  of,  of  late  years,  526  — 
arguments  in  favour  of  a  modified  form 
of,  ib. 

Fan-palm,  the,  5. 

Fauna,   the,   of  the   Kahlamba-Libombo 

hunting-veldt,  537-562. 
Felidse,  stalking  the,  216 — retiring  habits 

of    the,   ib. — eyes    of    the,    at    night, 

367 — charges  by,  caused  by  surprises, 

388. 
Fever,  frequent  occurrence  of,  in  Kah- 

lamba,  7,  10 — author  nursed  through 

a,  506. 
"  Fever- trees,"  description  of,  383. 
Field,  the  patent  by,  for  breech-action  io 

rifle,  529. 
•Field,'  Mr  H.  T.  Glynn's  letter  in  the, 

on  the  -303  rifle,  519— Mr  Coryndon's 

letter  in  the,  on  the  '303  rifle,  524. 
Fire,  an  extensive  bush,  445-447. 
Fish-eagle,  the  African,  558. 
"  Flamboyant  "-tree,  the,  3. 
Flora,  the,  of  the  Kahlamba  range,  4. 
Flower,  Professor,  classification  of  South 

African  fauna  by,  537. 
*'  Fly -country,"  impossible  to  use  horses 

when  hunting  in  the,  529. 


Fonnatioii  of  native  words  in  the  Swmzi 

tongue,  563. 
Fox,  pievaloice  of  the,  9. 
FraD<x>lin,  species  of  the,  561     deocription 

of  Swminson's,  i^ 
'*  French  nails,"  handine^s  of,  for  pegging 

out  skins.  533. 
Fulvous  vulture    See  Vulture. 

Galago,  nocturnal  habits  of  the,  556. 

Game  laws  in  South  Africa,  330. 

Game  shooting,  small-,  curious  ^t  in 
connection  with,  62 — plan  of  hunting, 
99. 

Genet,  varieties  of  the,  554 — ^rapid  move- 
ments of  the,  i6. 

Gibbs  Metf  ord  rifle,  remarkable  shot  with 
a,  24 — capabilities  of,  in  shooting  big 
game,  522— excellent  results  with  a, 
5*23. 

Giraffe,  prevalence  of  the,  9 — interest  to 
naturalists  of  the,  329 — reckless  slaugh- 
ter of  the,  330 — strictest  preservation 
necessary  to  prevent  extermination  of 
the,  331 — greater  beauty  of  the  South 
African  species  over  others,  882 — two 
districts  best  fitted  for  capture  of  the, 
ib. — measurements  of  a  full-grown,  333 
— colour  of  the,  ib. — great  demand  for 
hides  of  the,  334 — high  rate  of  speed  of 
the,  ib. — pursuit  in  open  country  and 
in  the  bush  of  the,  885 — difficult  of 
finding  the,  337 — mode  of  flight  of  the, 
338 — companions  of  the,  ib. — difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  shooting  of  the,  339 
— Boers'  plea  for  killing  the,  840 — 
incident  of  hunting  the,  341  undeter- 
mined attack  by  a  female,  343— striking 
scene  afforded  by  a  troop  of,  on  march, 
345— a  keen  hunt  after,  352-357— hunt- 
ing of,  on  foot  seldom  successful,  858 
— ghost-like  movements  of  the,  450 — 
where  found,  540 — average  height  of 
the,  ib. — use  for  hide  of  the,  ib. — pro- 
tected by  law,  ib. 

Gnu,  brindled,  numbers  in  a  troop  of  the, 
540 — companions  of  the,  ib. — habits  of 
the,  ib. — horns  of  the,  ib. 

Goose,  the  spur-winged,  562 — the  Eg}*p* 
tian,  ib. 

Gotto,  Mr,  uui-ses  author  through  a  fever, 
506. 

Grahamstown  Museum,  albino  reedbuck 
presented  to  the,  470. 

Grasshopper  bird,  the,  559. 

Grey-wing,  excellence  as  a  game-bird  of 
the,  561. 

G rivet  monkey.     See  Monkey. 

Ground-hombill.     See  Hombill. 

Ground  -  pig,  keenness  of  dogs  in  hunt- 


Oom^Jiu^  laanb  «f  Um,  561— Oacki 
(f.  nor  Mititv  ynhw.  A— pmvU  et 
HiB.  I15-  Hitliar,  A~-fa«t  mpna  I0  aae 
■a  tba,  Ol— loud  nwbBk  07 1'  the.  A. 

Bhe,  iJMiUfuIiM  of  oae  t^eciv  o^  531 

niilniiliii  nil  111,  Ike.    SteQoaiL 

"  H«iri  GalB^'  Buw  «<,  giTcB  to  roadi 


nBkrtbct  liS. 
Bia>.  &imt  iMBaai  «f  mnrariw  a,  tel. 
HillHr.  Mr  H.  A,  opiniak  •<<*  tMat 

Uodi  g(  riflM  f cr  aliooting  gnse.  S13, 

5^ 

muduui^  fnim  nuJcMatiuB  iu  the 
l^HBi^  uf  tbe,  160 — imUctcd  Ire 
lk»,  A — gnat  diiluien  tnTdbd  by 
tht,  A.— Io^bM  time  for  «likh  ti»j- 
MB  nawus  «nh>Mtgcd.  itb^foDdnen 
ol  dM  Boos  for  tlM  Bfak  of  Uw,  tt. 
— luXWl  F>ir  of  tiiaks  of  Ih^  enr 

HoMT-Uid  or  HcowT-guiJe,  thr,  560- 

Hon^Hll.  I  he,  S&i* — fiuunil-,  ioiHtiei«  of 
Ibe.5C0. 

HuDiiiig-dog.  wtipre  founil,  555 — bolilu&s 
of  the,  ib, — instauc?  vt  bolitneiM  i>f  the, 
•ft. — raveDousDCtt  of  the,  ib, — height  of 
the,  556— length  of  the,  il: 

Uyxna,  >potte>l,  pnvaleuM  of  the,  9, 
S54 — Doctunukl  habits  of  (he,  1%.— nit- 
nt  opiiiiau  regirding  oigbl-provling  of 
the,  1^ — tlreogth  uid  cumung  of  the, 
55& — nooderful  StUa  of  atrength  per- 
(oTTDed  by  the,  i/i. — »Yer«({e  height  of 
the,  t£.— leugtb  of  the,  iK 

KjicDi^,  lioiie-e>tiiig  of  the,  102. 

Hjnu,  the,  550— Seeh  of,  ib. 

Ibia,  the,  559. 

tchoeumon,  tvo  Tkrietiea  of  the,  554. 

ImpaU,  iHTlicuIir  localities  where  found, 
546— gregMious  hkUts  of  the,  ib. — iiii- 
petuoiu  couise in  ruDDing of  the,  ib.,ii7 
— briUiuit  colouring  of  Ibe,  547 — eictl- 
leot  4Ua!ity  of  Beeh  of  the,  ih, — puK- 
■itea  that  iuteet  the,  it.— horns  of  the. 
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Jaouia,  two  ipeciea  of  Ihe,  560. 

Jackal.  [ireraleDce  of  the,  9~bUck-bavked,    1 

Tanetiei  of  the,  555.  . 

Kafirbaol,  Bceaeioa,  UO.  | 

Kafirs,  Dune*  for  rceilliuck  by  the,  41>— 
an  oi\)e&l  among  the.  to  Jiacover  • 
criminal,  71— lireiwratioim  'or  hunting 
hy,   lOO— we»potte  of,    16. — rifles   lued 

br,  ib diflereOL-e  in  Oiie  of  ivei^oiu 

betweoiSirajdaBad,  it, — fear  of  uiBkei 
unoog,  102. 

Eahlamba-Libonibo  veldt,  fauna  of  the, 
53'— aiifanua  of  the,  5S7. 

KahlamVa  range,  length  of  the,  3 — prin- 
cipal hdght<  of  the,  ib. — utuatioB  of 
buDting-Teldt  at,  i5.  —  difBmiltiea  of 
rc*da  in  the,  it. — flora  of  iht,  ib, 

Kahlamba,  rich  Testation  of,  7~taaitn» 
in,  ib. — wild  miiip»1«  of,  6 — eaute*  ol 
the  daiappeanuce  of  game  in,  ib. — bush- 
buck  of,  117 — itieama  aud  gulliee  ini 
Its. 

Khauia'i  oouDtiy.  frequent  occurrmcc  of 
the  pnBe  in.'332. 

Kingfiaber,  the.  559- 

Kites.  incredible  namben  of,  35S. 

KlitepiioEer,  a  dsjr'ii  ahootlng  at  the.  S3 
— a  fnqueDter  of  the  knutzej  and 
fouthillm  21,  513  — activity  of  ibe, 
amongHt  rocks.  54!t~apjiearaDce  of  the. 
^— h<ms  of  the,  16.— fleeh  of  the,  S44. 

IQoof  oonntiT,  animab  of  tlia,  S. 

KIooCi,  glowing  inintniata  of  coloun  in 
the.  3— slreanii  of  the,  H. 

Koixi<«,  appearance  of  the,  135 — resem- 
bUncc  lo  buahbuck  of  the,  13S— hauuu 
of  the,  ib,^ — gregarious  halHta  of  tbe, 
ib. — homB  of  Ae,  139 — ploaanreB  of 
hunting  the.  140 — a  day's  stalking  of 
the.  146— herda  of,  549— tnHi|iB  of 
bull*,  ib. — partiality  for  certain  looil- 
itieti  of  the,  ib.  —  focid  of  the,  ib. — 
height  of  tie,  ift.— fledi  of  the,   it>. 

Korbsan,  grey,  descriptdou  of  tbe,  661 — 
erratic  flight  of  the,  ib. 

Kori  buelard,  the,  560. 

Erantz,  deacription  of  a,  20,  64 — aport  in 
a.  21,  22— Tiew  from  a,  SO. 

Grantiea,  fondnesii  of  klipapringer  for 
the,  21. 


I 


'  Land  and  Water,'  a  letter  on  the  Airiian 
leopanl  in,  180. 

Leoua.  the  Uouos.  presented  lo  the  Zoo- 
logical Society  of  London  L^  author. 
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Leopard,  small  sliare  of  attention  hitherto 
given  to  the,  178 — daring  of  the,  179 — 
varieties  of  the,  i&. — Indian  and  Afri- 
can varieties  of  the,  180 — two  distinct 
forms  of  the,  in  Africa,  182 — effect  of 
climatic  influence  and  adaptability  to 
surroundings  or  variations  of  form  in 
the,  ih. — stealthy  cunning  of  the,  184 
— nocturnal  habits  of  the,  i6. — mode  of 
attack  of  the,  ib. — tactics  of,  in  killing 
prey,  185 — terrible  destructiveness  of 
the,  ih. — wonderful  strength  of  the, 
187 — food  of  the,  ib, — zoological  facts 
regarding  the,  192 — partiality  of  the, 
to  certain  kinds  of  flesh,  196  —  en- 
counter with  a  wounded  female,  203 — 
retiring  habits  of  the,  216— a  "  Tartar," 
218 — a  night-attack  by  a,  225 — unique 
piece  of  fortune  with  a,  227 — where 
found,  551 — lowland  and  hill  varieties 
of  the,  552 — measurements  of  the,  \b. 

Leopards*  Kloof,  the,  15. 

Lion,    famous    hunters    of    the,    390  — 

o  legendary  tales  regarding  hunting  the, 
393— dangers  of  hunting  a  wounded, 
ib. — characteristics  of  the,  t6. — mode  of 
charging  by  the,  395 — manner  of  drink- 
ing of  the,  ib. — haunts  of  the,  during 
daytime,  396 — districts  where  plentiful, 
t6.— dislike  to  the  glare  of  the  sun  by 
the,  396^-carriage  of  the,  397 — strength 
of  the,  ib. — difference  in  appearance 
between  the  lioness  and  the,  t6. — leap- 
ing and  climbing  powers  of  the,  398 — 
method  of  killing  prey  by  the,  i6.,  399 
— amount  eaten  at  a  sitting  by  the,  401 
— not  a  bone-eater,  402 — favourite  food 
of  the,  403,  551— instance  of  daring 
and  strength  in  the,  404 — the  maneless, 
407,  551— shooting  the,  by  night,  408 
— unsportsmanlike  methods  of  shooting 
the,  409— author's  first,  414-422— great 
volume  of  sound  in  roar  of  the,  458 — 
average  height  of  the,  ib. — length  of 
the,  ib. — author  assailed  by  a,  514. 

Lioness,  coloration  of  a,  406 — two  larg- 
est shot  by  author,  413. 

Lions,  variations  in  colour  of,  406 — mane- 
less species  of,  407,  551. 

I^cust-bird,  the,  559. 

London  Zoological  Society,  negotiations 
by  author  with  the,  regarding  young 
giraffe,  332. 

Low  Country,  landscape  of  the,  5 — fruit- 
Ijearing  slirubs  of  the,  ib.  — varieties  of 
acaciic  in  the,  ib. — abi!ence  of  oribi  in 
the,  63 — unsatisfactory  hunting  in  early 
part  of  the  year  in  the,  71 — season  for 
hunting  in  the,  ib.  — koodoo-hunting  in 
the,  138 — sunrise  in  the,  141 — leopard 


of  the,  182 — night  air  of  the,  849 — more 
difficult  to  shoot  leopards  than  lions  in 
the,  369. 
Lydekker,  Mr,  letter  of,  on  varieties  of 
the  leopard,  180 — classification  by,  of 
the  fauna  of  the  Khalamba-Libombo 
veldt,  537. 

Magalakwini  river,   immense  lions  shot 

near  the,  412. 
'Mahlangana,  language  of  the,  563. 
"  Mahlatshwa,"  dog  named,  fight  of,  with 

a  bush-pig,  57. 
Malarial  fever  in  Kahlamba,  7. 
Malau  river,  haunts  of  lions  near  the,  437. 
'Mamba,  fables  in  South  Africa  regarding 

the,  102 — nature  of  the,  ib. — varieties 

of  the,  102, 103— Boer  name  of  the,  108 

— characteristics  of  the  black  species  of 

the,  ih. 
'Mambai,  language  of  the,  563. 
Mammal-fauna,  list  of  the,  of  the  Kah- 
lamba-Libombo  veldt,  537. 
Manis,  largest  specimen  of,  seen  by  author, 

537. 
Mankambeni,    the     favourite    shooting- 
ground  of  author,  35. 
Manyalati  river,  haunts  of  lions  near  the, 

437. 
Manzimtonti   river,  wildebeeste-shooting 

near  the,   284 — haunts  of  lions  near 

the,  437. 
'Mapulana,  language  of  the,  563. 
Marabou  stork.     See  Stork. 
Martial  eagle.     See  Eagle. 
Martini  rifle,  trade  in  the,  among  natives 

of  South  Africa,  321— falling-block  of 

the,  529. 
'Matonga,  language  of  the,  563. 
May,  boy  named,  speed  of,  494 — discovers 

a  troop  of  lions,  496. 
Mealie-garden,  a,  in  Kahlamba,  94. 
Melanism,  occurrence  of,  among  African 

leopards,  239. 
'"Mfazi,"  dog  named,  marvellous  scent 

of,  32 — tracking  a  buck  by,  33. 
'Mgiyo's  vUi^  sport  in  and  around,  25. 
Mjindana  river,  hunting  wildebeeste  near 

the,  288. 
Monkey,   Grivet,    where    found,    556  — 

prized   as  an   article   of   diet  by   the 

natives,  ib. 
Monkey,  Samango,  beauty  of  the,  556 — 

forest  habitat  of  the,  ib. — value  of  skin 

of  the,  by  natives,  ib. 
Monkey,    Vervet,   where    found,    656  — 

prized   as   an   article   of    diet  by   the 

natives,  ib. 
*' Moscow,"  horse  named,  behaviour  of 

the,  at  a  giraffe-hunt,  355. 


nimbi,  deicription  of  tlie,  16. 
^tahi  river,  a  dtj'a  buAJo- him  ting 
near  tho,  I60^-ilBi*e  biuh  oa  tlie.  170. 
Huntuinuui,  eicelleuce  a*  ■  hunteT  of,  29 
— flj;ht  wiih  a  wounded  pytL(>D  bf,  73 
— c^ialiUi^eB  u  A  Filler  of,  Si7. 


a.  rwilWck  ram.  73— 4lrufadi»  "'  ■. 
74— t*ii»dtj  uf  life  in  n.  7S— Un{<al 
e**r  IdUed  by  kuihor.  i6.^<»t*llon 
luhrioot  loi  gana  tonaeA  lij  Uiv  lul 


Qiuil,  apeciiH  of.  SSI. 


Itaptorial  binlx,  endley-  numiier  of.  S.'>7. 

}Ul«l.   lUuX"'    of   Ucliling    lh«,    !;56— 

reedbuck.     Hee  Ben)-         alxidcs  •:>{  Uie.  iii. — kp)ie«raiice  uf  tti«, 


buck. 

KaUl.  hoodoa-huntiDg  in.  HO. 
Nature,  wild,  a  huntBaua'a  npjiTeGiktitiD 

of,  106 — ever-frtsh  oliarus  of,  ih. 
"  Xgiuiietfli,"  iiane  nuncd,  behaviour  of, 

at  B  bufliilo-huiit,  IBB. 
Sight'iiboiiting  tlui  liia,  legitimacy   of. 

108— %htB  used  in.  409. 
KyuraUpil,  great  Dumber  of  lions  in,  390. 
Jfylstroom  district,  liuD-«hoolJug  in  the. 


"  Old  Shekarry,"  peculiar  roimince  of 
lioQ-liuDtiDg  I»  the,  31ll. 

(^lihaut*  river,  animals  fouud  ou  the 
bankii  of  tlic,  S  —  inddent  during  a 
leopard-hunt  near  the,  'rJ7— luithor 
treud  liy  h  lion  aenr  the,  508. 

Ordeal,  KaSr, of  "burning  the  horu,"  71. 

Oribi,  firmer  abundance  of  the,  iu  Kah- 
laiuba,  63 — good  sport  afforded  by  ibe. 


—height  of 
the,  t6.  — homa  of  the,  i6,  — eieellente 
of  flesh  of  the,  ib. 

Ostrich,  preralence  of  the,  9  —  large 
numbers  of  lat«  years  shot  of  the,  559 
— where  most  nunierokw,  ib.  —  com- 
panions uf  the,  ib. 

Otter,  the,  556. 

Uwl,  many  varietiea  of  the,  559. 

Pbbuw,   the.   560— meaaurement^  uf  the, 

i6. ^weight  of  the.  ib. 
Palmite,  abundance  of,  5. 
"  Pan  "-water,  dincovery  of,  493. 
Partridge,  red-iring.  size  of  the.  5tll. 
Pastoral  eceue.  a,  in  Kahlamba,  196. 
Pigeon,  the.  55S. 
Porcupine,   dangers    to  dogs   in  hunting 

the.  110. 
'  Practical  Taiiderinr, '  Montagu  Browne's 

work  entiUed,  531. 
PreservatLves  for  preparing  trophies,  531. 
Pringle,  Thomas,  poet,  reference  to,  114, 


Pronu 


of   t 


KcLbilleil  Wedver-bird.  See  WeHi-er- 
Itird. 

It(-d  UuiktT.    See  Buiker. 

Ked-vinc  Partridga.    Soi  Partridge. 

Reedbuok,  ctalUng  the,  17-20— tciuaty 
of  life  in  the.  'i»,  545— long  ride  after 
a,  40  — remarks  un  the,  47— where 
formerly  found,  ib. — nature  of  the.  1$ 
—  haunts  of  the,  ib..  54S  —  Mealiar 
whistling  of  t\ie,  48- tint  ni^  ot  a, 
49 — plan  for  eluding  pursuer  by  Ike. 
ib. — rari^  of  llie,  ii. — app«anuK«  oit 
the,  50 — splendid  specimen  of  tJie,  BS 
— in(Uscriminate  shooting  of  the,  515 — 
easily  shot.  ib. — an  expert  awiiutiier, 
ih. — height  of  the.  iL — boms  uf  the. 
546— delieanr  of  fleeh  of  the.  i^i,- tba 
mountAin,  ia.— localitiea  frtijuentcd  hy 
the,  ib. — gregarious  lutbila  of  tire,  ib. — 
cry  uf  the,  ib. — height  of  the,  lA. — -honu 


i  sporting 


'<{  the, 

Repeating-riflea  unsatietactorj  ai 
'RcapoUB.  530. 

Kh^buck,  Boer  name  of  the,  544 — locali- 
ties frequented  by  the,  ib. — fur  of  the, 
ib. — Sesh  of  the,  )'£.— disease  of.  caused 
by  the  bo^ay,  sfi.— height  of  the,  ib. — 
call  of  the,  when  alarmed,  ib. 

Rhinoceros,  former  prevalence  uf  the.  9— 
now  only  found  in  ccrtaiu  localities, 
550 — last  existing  Bpecinien  in  thebueli 
country,  ib. — square- mouthed  variety 
of  the,  ib. 

Rhiiiucerue  bird,  the,  560. 

Riet  Spruit,  a  camp  at  the,  71. 

RiUe,  use  of  the.  by  naUve^,  100— a  g.K>d 
stalk  with  a  small  Metford,  127— moat 
efficient  kind  of,  in  shooting  various 
■    of  game,  518— large  rertui  email 


lioi 


of  the 


the 


B]«rting  weapon,  ib. — opinion  of  Mr  H, 
T.  Glynn  on  the  "303  Exprew,  520— 
absence  of  smoke  in  the  '303,  &'21 — 
accuracy  and  low  trajectory  of  the 
'303,  ib. — insUnces  of  results  obtained 
by  the  '303,  >&.- handineea  of  the  '303, 
5^3— -303  greatly  overrated.  624— re- 
cent inpuluity  of  the  Express,  526. 
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Bij  Kopjes,  sport  in  the  dUtrict  of  the, 
71— a  thunderstorm  in  the,  72. 

Roan  Antelope.     See  Antelope,  ruan. 

Rock-i-abbit.     See  H^Taz. 

Roller,  the,  559. 

**  Rover,"  dog  named,  struggle  with  a 
reedbuck  by  the,  20 — power  of  tlie,  in 
holding  dangerous  game,  75 — holding  a 
buck  at  bay,  128 — fight  with  a  lioness, 
442. 

*'Sabi,"  dog  nameil,  killed  bv  a  leopard, 

219. 
Sabi  river,  animals  found  near  the,  8. 
Sable  antelope.     See  Antelope,  sable. 
*'  'Sandlilana,"  horse  named,  quick  speed 

of  the,  42. 
Sassaby,  pursuit  of  the,  290 — companions 
of  the,  540 —partiality  for  the  open 
plains  of  the,  ih. — young  of  the,  ib. — 
flesh  of  the,  i/>. — horns  of  the,  t6. — 
height  of  the,  i7>. 

Secretary  bird,  common  occurrence  of 
the,  559 — wonderful  8|)eed  of  the,  ib.  — 
penalty  for  sh<x>ting  the,  ih. — destruc- 
tiveness  of  the,  ih. — preying  on  snakes 
by  the,  ib. 

Selati  railway,  changes  in  the  map  of  the 
country  caused  by  the,  311. 

Selous,  Mr  F.  C,  clescrii)tion  of  a  bush- 
buck  by,  116  —  *  Notes  ui>on  South 
Central  African  Antelopes'  by,  117 — 
exhaustive  descriptions  of  South  African 
wild  animals  by,  392 — account  of  a 
lion's  method  of  eating  its  prey  by, 
400. 

Serval,  prevalence  of  the,  9  —  where 
found,  552— food  of  the,  ib. — varia- 
tions in  colour  of  the,  ih. — peculiar 
specimen  of  the,  ih. — measurement  of 
the,  ih, 

Shaganas,  stupidity  of,  361. 

"Ship  Mountain,"  a  view  of,  81. 

"Shoot,"  the,  4. 

Shrike,  the,  559. 

Shrubs,  varieties  of,  in  Kahlamba,  5. 

'Sihiauhlana,  the  chief,  hospitality  of,  35 
— glowing  accounts  of  game  by,  36. 

"  Simana  Kopjes,"  a  zebra  shot  near  the, 
294. 

Singwetsi  river,  animals  found  on  the,  8. 

SniciU  -  game  iihootitig,  curious  fact  in 
connection  with,  62. 

Snakes,  Kalir  dread  of,  102. 

Stanley,  Mr,  reference  to  leopard-hunting 
by,  in  *  Darkest  Africa,'  239. 

Steele,  Mr,  of  the  I)url>an  Natural  History 
Museum,  opinion  of,  on  the  'niamba, 
102. 

Steinbuck,  habits  of  the,  543 — diflicult  to 


hit  when  running,  ib. — gracefulness  of 
the,  ib.  —  measurement  of  the,  i7>. — 
flesh  of  the,  ib. 

Stork,  the,  .'>59 — Boer  name  of  the,  ih. — 
the  marabou,  ib. — wariness  of  the  mara- 
l)OU,  560. 

**  Sugar-bush,"  abundance  of,  in  the  Kali- 
lamba  range,  3. 

Sun-bird,  the,  559. 

•*Swain8on's  francolin.**     See  Francolin. 

Swazis,  skill  in  forest-craft  of  the,  78 — 
strict  marriage  laws  among  the,  ib. — 
tine  qualities  of  the,  ib. — friendliness 
towanis  England  of  the,  i^. — fonnation 
and  pronunciation  of  words  in  language 
of  the,  563 — relation  of  language  of  the, 
to  Zulu,  t*.,  567. 

Swinbum,  rifle  falling-block  by,  529. 

Swinya  drift,  game-shooting  near  the, 
470. 

*  Taxidermy,  Practical,'  Montagu  Browne's 

work  entitled,  531. 
Teal,  the,  562. 
Temminck,  opinion  of,  on  identity  of  the 

African  and  the  Indian  leo|)ard,  180. 
Thunderstorm,  a,  in   South   Africa,   72, 

73. 
'Timbabati  river,  lion-hunting  near  the, 

404,  451. 
'Timbuli,  fruit  called,  fondness  of  natives 

for,  71. 
Tools    necessary   in    preparing   trophies, 

531. 
Touracou,  the  green -neckeil,  559. 
Transvaal,  author's  residence  at  a  Swazi 

kraal  in  the,  13— eastern  part  of  the, 

a  former  paradise  for  big  game,    160 

— game  laws  in  the,  330 — the  game  law 

of  1892  in  the,  ib. 
Transvaal  Government,  inertness  of  the, 

in  regard  to  buffalo-hunting,  1 59. 
Trees,    varieties    of,    in    the    Kahlamba 

range,  5. 
Trekking  in  the  bush- veldt,  370. 
Trophies,   tools  rctjuired   for   i»reserving 

animal,  531 — heads  of  the  Felidw  pre- 
served as,  ih. 
Turkey-buzzard,  ))eculiar  cry  of  the,  448 

— size  of  the,  449 — general  ap{)earance 

of  the,  ih. 
Turkey -stone,  use  of,  in  preserving  animal 

troi)hie8,  531. 
Tweedie  an<l  .Jeffries'  forms  of   bullets, 

522. 

Vegetation  in  the  Kahlamba  -  Libombo 
region,  5. 

Vulture,  siHH.*ics  of,  557 — the  *' lamb- 
catcher,"  ih. — largest  Hi)ecinien  shot  by 
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■  wad  BevU  Hud  (beir  Wiyn,'  Sir  Samuel 
B^era  Kurk  uiUlied,  T-19. 

WSd-nt.  Tsrieties  nf  tbe,  Gfi2— foKl  of 
th^  itL — SMcimeiu  of  the,  ib. 

Vmf  luck,  tbo.  Wi2, 

mtdrbecatr,  kttnctkni  to  liuut«r  of  the. 
iSl-^gnqjwiiiui  habiu  of  tbe,  ib, — 
curiotitjr  of  tbe,  £82 — great  npeed  of 
the,  2S3 — moveoienta  of  n  troup  of, 
3£4~-vkioiia  chwKe«  by  the,  289— 
II  lilimiiiM  of  chaiptiK.  *&■ — tho  cun- 
<(K  DMd  <m  *,  29S— <Uugerui»  u  >  p«t, 
397 — luDgheal  i>f  tlie  antelopes,  Cll  — 
beight  of  tlie,  A. 

Woodjwker,  the,  659. 

YeUow-Bnxi  tnv,  ihe,  3. 


_  nuig«,  Ihe,  2. 

Zahi^  diSonice  betneeu  the  Sv^  dU- 

lect  aad   Ibt  of   the,  S63 — i>riiici|iKl 

UMtuKca   of   iliflcrMtce   between    the 

■od  tluit  of  th«,  ,1«. 
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